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Wnex Niebuhr with sad feelings finisht the second 
volume of his history of Rome, he exprest in that remark- 
able preface his longing for some rest to enable him to 
hasten to the completion of the third volume. Four 
months later he was called to eternal rest, and left be- 
hind him the work which immortalises his name, în the 
form which he there intimates, “what was comprehended 
within the limits of the original second volume, was already 
planned, the remainder down to the first Punic war only 
wanted a last revision.” It was not granted him to bring 
it to completion. There remained then for his nearest 
friends, to whom the last will of the deceast had con- 
fided the care of his manuscripts, only the melancholy 
duty of preserving this precious bequest in its purity, 
and of giving it to our age and posterity as the only pos- 
sible compensation for the irreparable loss of the complete 
history of Rome. The honourable charge of undertaking 
the business of editor was eonferred on me by those re- 
vered persons. They thought that the circumstance of my 
having been closely connected in love and veneration with 
the deceast during the last four years preceeding his death, 
which forms the greatest happiness of my life, rendered me 
worthy of such great confidence. 1f my love and veneration 
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for the memory of Niebuhr could justify their confidence, 
I might hope to possess some claim to it. But how could 
I conceal from myself the truth, that very different qua- 
lities were requisite to ensure the success of the un- 
dertaking ? That I nevertheless did not shrink from 
the responsibility, 1s owing especially to the kind 
assistance of Professor Twesten, who gave himself the 
trouble to go with me through the whole manuscript, 
and to the valuable counsel of Savigny, without whose 
sanction I have not allowed myself the solution of 
any doubt whatever. But the weight of the respon- 
sibility was diminisht above all things by the simple 
principles which were to guide me, and on which I had 
agreed with these eminent men: carefulness, fidelity and 
completeness were the laws with which the printing was 
conducted. There could of course be no attempt to 
make any arbitrary application or alteration of mere ma- 
terials;—who would dare to continue that which Nie- 
buhr's hand had begun?—on the contrary the duty 
owing to the public of collecting all the fragments of his 
history of Rome, and of making them the common pro- 
perty of all which the conviction of their undisguised 
genuineness will render dear to all his friends and ad- 
mirers, must alone have kept at a distance every attempt 
to give by polishing and revision an appearance of com- 
pletion, which could only have been wisht for from the 
hand of the author himself. There is therefore no ac- 
count to be given here of any revisal which has been 
undertaken, but only information as to the arrangement 
of the whole, which from its nature has necessarily grown 
out of heterogeneous parts. 

What is here presented to the public, united into a 
third volume, is all that could be gathered from the 
papers of the deceast for publication: it is absolutely 
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the work of Niebuhr, written by his own pen and printed 
from his manuscript with conscientious fidelity. But it 
is the work of three different periods of his hfe, which 
stand in an inverse relation to the periods of the his- 
tory which are treated of. The last part was written 
first, and has not been revised; the first which belongs 
to the second volume of the first edition, has been accu- 
rately revised and received various alterations along with 
that volume, shortly before the death of the author. This 
part which comprises the first nine chapters of the pre- 
sent volume down to page 151, is reprinted from the 
copy of the earlier edition, which Niebuhr had revised 
with extraordinary pains and care, and which had re- 
ceived corrections almost in every page: im cases where 
the narrow margin of the printed book was too small 
to contain the alterations, he had rewritten the whole 
on separate pieces of paper. It was in this way that 
he had revised the first and second volumes too: we 
might therefore have considered this first part of our 
third volume to have received his finishing hand, were 
it not necessary to suppose, that, as was his custom, 
previous to sending it to press, he would with his own 
hand have made a copy of the whole, in which of course 
the less important defects and inequalities would have 
been corrected. A case in which such a final corree- 
tion is evidently wanted, is noticed in page 55. In this 
sense we must understand the expression of Niebuhr in 
the preface, when he calls this part of the former second 
volume only planned: he would have once more revised 
and copied it. 

The first Punic war from p. 561 to the end is derived 
from quite a different souree. It will appear unexpected 
to all who recollect the words of Nicbuhr in his preface, 
«the remainder down to the first Punic war only wanted 
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a last revision,” and who see in this expression the limits 
to which he had extended his preparations. ‘There is 
no doubt that this was indeed his meaning. His his- 
tory, as far as it was written, closes at p. 560 with the 
chapter: Internal History—down to the first Punic war: 
he himself would here have commenced writing afresh, 
if Providence had permitted him to continue his work. 
But among the papers left by the author there was 
found a carefully written manuscript, which according to 
the object expressly stated in its beginning was intended 
to be the commencement of the continuation of the lec- 
tures on Roman history, which he had delivered in 1811 
in the University of Berlin. This manuscript contains in 
a briefer narrative nearly the whole history of the pre- 
sent third volume from the subjugation of Latium down 
to the end of the first Punic war. So long as we possest 
along with this manuscript the later and more detailed 
history, we could not of course think of making any 
public use of it, although the comparison of the two 
works shewed that the latter was frequently based upon 
the former. But where the completed history breaks 
off without any prospect of its being continued in this 
manner, and where the wish of every reader is most 
ardently excited to be further guided into the most 
agitated time of the Roman people by the safe hand 
he had hitherto followed: there it seemed no violation 
of the intention of the author to use the extant mate- 
rials as far as possible, and to add the first sketch of 
the further history in an appendix obviously distinct from 
the rest of the work: to give it just as it is written 
down in its rapid progress, even to where the connected 
history breaks up into isolated notes (p. 611). Every 
one who knows and loves the spirit and hand of Nie- 
buhr, will joyfully recognise them even in this unfi- 
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nisht work. All that is publisht from this earliest manu- 
script, contains only the external history: it is followed 
in the manuscript by a sketch respecting the change of 
the constitution of the centuries upon the basis of the 
tribes, which he too formerly placed after the comple- 
tion of the thirty-five tribes, consequently after the first 
Punic war (compare p. 345). It is now discussed in another 
place (p. 320 to p. 3849) with a depth which leaves nothing 
to be wisht for. 

The middle and greatest part, the real kernel and 
body of the present volume was written by Nicbuhr at 
Bonn during the winter of 1824 and 1825, soon after 
his return from Italy. He had then not yet formed the 
resolution of remodeling the first two volumes, and he 
described with all the joyfulness of progressive produc- 
tion, which he always remembered subsequently with 
great pleasure, the freshest and healthiest period of the 
Roman people, for this he considered the fifth century 
to be. He wrote, separated from his library, with few 
books, from the fulness of his knowledge, the liveliness 
of his perception and the warmth of his heart. This 
spint pervades the whole of this main part of the volume, 
which comprises the chapters from p. 152 to 560, from 
the year of the city 416 down to 488 according to the 
common chronology. This character of unity and equality 
appears clearly even in the manuscript which consists of 
fifty sheets. Nowhere has Nicbuhr during the seven years 
that followed made any alteration in it, but towards the 
end of his life he had a copy made of it. 

As this work however was destined to follow the first 
two volumes of the first edition, there was frequently occa- 
sion to return with new views to subjects that had been 
treated of there. All passages of this kind were care- 
fully used by Niebuhr în the subsequent remodeling 
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of those two volumes, and inserted in the context. From 
this circumstance there arose for the publication of the 
third volume the necessary law of avoiding the longer or 
literal repetitions of what was contained in the new edi- 
tion of the first and second volumes, because there could 
be no doubt that the author regarded such points as 
settled. The most important application of this law, of 
which an especial account must be given here, has been 
made in the transition from that revised remainder of 
the second volume, p. 151, to the real continuation of the 
history. For the new manuscript before the chapter 
p. 152, Internal History down to the Caudine peace, has 
another one entitled, The Roman state after the union 
with Latium which has not been printed. For it con- 
sists of three parts, all of which were already inserted in 
their proper places. Here first were given the outlines 
of the theory of the colonies, of the isopolity and the 
municipium, which form the fourth and fifth chapters of 
the new edition of the second volume. Here secondly 
was found a minute devclopment of the view proposed 
there, p. 68, foll., concerning the returns of the censors 
as the standard for the varying isopolite relations; and 
lastly, the part which referred to the settlement of the 
relations of Latium and of separate Latin places, had 
already been incorporated by Niebuhr with the conclu- 
sion of the preceding chapter, The Latin War, as it is 
now printed from p. 140. As therefore it could be proved, 
sentence by sentence, that the whole substance of that 
chapter had been used, the difference in the form, which 
belonged to an earlier time, did not seem a suflicient reason 
for justifying in the eyes of the publica repetition of several 
sheets, which might perhaps have been desirable to separate 
friends. 


The other passages, not many in number, of which 
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shorter parts have been omitted without injuring the con- 
text, because they had alrcady found their place in the 
earlier volumes, are in cach case stated in the notes. 
Where however such a passage was too closely interwoven 
with the context to be severed from it, without considerable 
alterations, there it seemed a lesser disadvantage to allow 
a short repetition to occur, than arbitrarily to touch the 
connexion of the whole. lor this reason for instance no 
change has been made in p. 177, p. 298, p. 350, p. 450, 
p. 451, p. 452, but only references given to the kindred 
passages of the first and second volumes. 

We have laid down the same principle as our law 
in the more difficult cases, where there were differences 
between remarks and opinions in the present and former 
volumes. However decidedly it must be establisht as a 
principle in judging of these cases, that the opinion, which 
has been received into the later edition of the first volumes, 
according to the last examination and revision, and even 
into the first section of the present one down to p. 151*, 
is in cach case the one preferred by the author himself; 
yet the earlier form could and should be effaced just as 
little as the whole work could give up the character of its 
earlier origin. It was in all these cases sufficient to direct 
attention in the notes to the relation between the earlier 
work and the more recent treatment of the same subject. 
Only in one point was it necessary to allow to the matured 
investigations of the first two volumes an influence upon 
this third one, that is, inthe chronology. After the author 
in vol. 11. p.565 and p. 566 had exprest his decided inten- 
tion to use the corrected chronology throughout the work, 


* The differences in the account of Archidamas between p. S6 
and p. 162, as well as the ditlerence of the expression concerning the 
situation of the ancient Vescia in the notes 253 and 628, are to be judged 
of accordingly. 
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and as this had been done both at the conclusion of the 
printed second volume and in the revision of the part of 
it hitherto unprinted, it was necessary to observe this 
principle in the subsequent parts also, although the manu- 
script has throughout the common calculation of the years 
of Rome. In order however not to offend too much by 
the innovation, we have every where chosen to add the 
Catonian cra in parenthesis to the date corrected by 
Niebuhr. The difference between the two down to the 
eleventh year of the second Samnite war, where the com- 
mon calculation has again inserted an idle year (compare 
p. 229, note 401), amounts to five years. While we have 
thus also followed here the conviction which the author 
has exprest in the second volume p. 560 and p. 566, it 
is nevertheless to be regretted, that the examination of 
this question in the passages of the third volume relating 
to it (p. 192 and p. 229) had not yet led to the same 
result ; so that there is now no perfect agreement between 
the critical treatment of the history in the text and the 
chronology which is followed. 

In one case the difficulty was presented of choosing 
between two finisht representations of the same subject 
in the manuscript: this oceurred in the chapter headed 
Epirus and Pyrrhus, where the history of the youth of 
Pyrrhus was found in quite a different essay. Nay, it 
is a remarkable proof of Nicbuhrs peeuliar partiality for 
that portion of the history and of his love for its hero 
that three more modes of treating the same subject are 
written down in his papers. The form here publisht, 
which was written latest and which thereby had external 
appearance also in its favour, appeared at the same time 
to be the best and most perfect, to which the others 
should justly give way. 


The converse of this embarrassment arising from 
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abundance, in which an expected description is missing 
in the manuscript, unfortunately occurs likewise, and 
that in a passage in which the gap will be very pain- 
fully felt; in p.547. or here, where the discussion 
of the constitution which united Italy for the first time 
into one state, is promist in the most distinct words, we 
find no more than a reference to a Manuscript + +. 
This created a hope of finding the discussion of the sub- 
ject in some other place; but this hope has not been 
realised after the most careful searching through the 
papers of the author. The only manuseript which can 
be meant, is the very same from which the chapter on 
the first Punic war has been printed: the manuscript 
in which he made his preparations for the lectures deli- 
vered at Berlin: lectures delivered at Bonn cannot be 
thought of, for this reason, that the whole manuscript 
of the third volume was written before Niebuhr had 
made up his mind to deliver them. The older manu- 
script of the year 1811 must be regarded as the one 
referred to by + f the more, since in the earlier chapters, 
as was remarkt above, it was frequently made the basis 
of the new work. But unfortunately this manuscript, 
as the printed essay shews, from p.613 to p. 616, only 
gives such an unsatisfactory account concerning the im- 
portant question of the constitution of Italy, that we 
must be convineed, that Niebuhr had reserved to him- 
self the complete investigation of it, and that he only 
wisht to remind himself by that note of the leading out- 
lines, such as he had written them down in the earlier 
work. Memorandums of this kind made by short signs, 
for the purpose of making use of new thoughts or new 
materials in the last revision, occurred not unfrequently 
in the margin of the manuscript; they have in every 


case been indicated in this volume with the painful feeling, 
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that. they only markt so many irreparable losses. See 
notes 287. 486. 497. 499. 508. 505. 549. etc. 

In looking back upon the whole of this principal 
part of the present volume, even apart from the differ- 
ences existing between it and the earlier volumes, no 
reader who takes an interest in the matter, can refrain, 
we think, from asking, how far Niebuhr himself in revis- 
ing it would have left this history of the fifth century 
unaltered, and in what form he would have given it to 
the public. Who is there that can answer this question 
put to the grave of the deceast? Yet I may be allowed 
to point out some reasons which render it probable, that 
he himself would not have made very considerable 
changes in what had been written. This belief is sup- 
ported first by the expression, which Niebuhr himself 
wrote down in the preface to his second volume, a few 
months before his death; “the remainder down to the 
first Punic war only wants a last revision”: an expres- 
sion, which manifestly does not imply the intention of 
making any material alteration. With no less justice 
may we infer from the character of the history described 
in the third volume, and from the nature of its sources, 
that it is almost certain, that a remodeling such as was 
called for in the two first volumes by the ever increas- 
ing gains of an unwearied investigation of dark times 
and difficult relations, would never have become neces- 
sary here. On the contrary, the freshness and liveliness 
of the description, such as it had been written out from 
the first conception, will retain its imperishable beauty. 
I may also add, that Niebuhr’s subsequent lectures on 
Roman history in the university of Bonn, which I had 
the happiness of attending twice from beginning to end, 
perfectly agreed with what is contained in this volume, 
so far as this can be expected between the careful and 
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elaborate history such as it is written down, and a gene- 
ral sketch communicated in an oral discourse. In these 
lectures he only made a slight allusion to that most 
important investigation into the internal history which 
adorns this volume: the investigation of the constitutional 
changes in the censorship of Fabius and Decius, and of 
the alteration in the centuries on the basis of the tribes, 
p. 320 to p. 319. But that in this investigation, too, 
such as it lies before us, we are justified in recognising 
the matured conviction of the deceast, is clear from the 
circumstance, that Niebuhr even in later years commu- 
nicated this part of his history from the manuscript to 
several friends: nay I must here quote my own evi- 
dence, not without sad feelings, that at Christmas in 
1829, only one year before his death, he gave me this 
proof of his kindness and confidence, by reading to me that 
chapter from the manuscript. And as I have here been 
obliged to speak of the reasons, on which my own convic- 
tion is founded, I may add the remark, that in note 320 the 
insertion of the name of Nicbuhr’s excellent friend, does 
not rest upon a mere conjecture. Whoever knew lis 
love and admiration for Count de Serre, would have guest 
it: but as Nicbuhr’s recollection always dwelt with in- 
deseribable veneration upon this friend who went before 
him to eternity, so he also often related and with delight 
the circumstance mentioned in the passage referred to, 
how Count de Serre in their common excursions in the 
neighbourhood of Naples recognised the site of Palacpolis, 
as there described. 

After this account of the parts which constitute this 
third volume, the remark is perhaps superfluous, that 
the original form of Niebuhr's style is nowhere altered 
by any addition from the hands of a stranger. The only 
point in which the editor might be allowed to supply 
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things for the advantage of the readers, were the refer- 
ences given in the notes. As Nicbuhr, as we have already 
remarkt, had written the chief part of the whole with the 
assistanee of few books, he had put down a number of 
references merely from his admirable memory, often only 
mentioning the author, without ever completing the re- 
ferenee afterwards. So far as it was possible for me to 
give such passages with certainty, | have done so. 
J. CLASSEN. 


BERLIN, 
November 12, 1822. 


NOTE.—The remaining part of the Editors preface 
is of no interest to the English reader, as it partly refers 
to some deficiencies and inequalities in the references to 
writers, as Dionysius, Strabo and Zonaras, which have 
been corrected by the translators, and partly to the In- 
dexes, which in the translation are united into one for 
all the three volumes, and adapted to the last (third) 
edition of the first and second volumes. 
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THE LICINIAN ROGATIONS. 


Or C. Licinius Stolo and L. Sextius, to whom Rome 
owed her regeneration, we know scarcely any thing more 
than their names, and, very imperfectly, the substance of 
their laws. But the greatness and boldness of the plan of 
their legislation, their unwearied perseverance, the calm- 
ness with which they allowed their work to proceed to its 
completion, while they confined themselves strictly to the 
paths permitted by the law, so that neither they nor the 
commonalty are charged with the slightest act of violence, 
although the annals continued for a long time afterwards 
to be written exclusively by fhe hostile party: —all this 
gives us the means of judging of their spirit and of their 
character. A revolution, which, in the Greek republics 
or at Florence, would have commenced with violence, have 
suceeeded or failed within a few months, and been sealed 
with banishment and blood, was developt at Rome during 
five years of incessant and manly struggle, without disturb- 
ing the peace of a single citizen’. 

It is a piece of malice, as common as it is hateful, in the 
enemies of the memory of great men and of great decds, to 


' But fruit that soon falls from the tree 
Is seldom good for much, we know; 
And with the old song I agree, 
Whate’er won't stay, why, let it go! 
Oritz. 
VOL. III. R 
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trace such deeds to low motives, as opposite as possible 
to the loftiness of their real aims; as indeed down to this 
day, in spite of the most convincing arguments to the 
contrary, it is asserted that Luther was urged to the re- 
formation by the envy of his brother monks, by the Domi- 
nicans, and by the desire of marrying his nun. Falsehoods 
of this kind must be attackt and unmaskt perseveringly, as 
often as they shew themselves, because it is impossible 
to extirpate their germs, which are rooted in the basest 
part of human nature: in the love of detraction. In this 
spirit the conquered party traced the undertaking of 
C. Licinius, which was as great in its conception as in its 
execution, to the most wretched female vanity; and the 
contemptible story became so firmly rooted in history, that 
even Perizonius did not doubt its literal truth, and that 
it continued to be believed until Beaufort unmaskt its 
falsehood”, which is indeed so plain, that no one now will 
venture to defend it. 

M. Fabins Ambustus, who was consular tribune in the 
year 374, had two daughters, of whom one was married 
to Ser. Sulpicius, consular tribune in the year 378, and 
the other to the plebeian C. Licimius Stolo. Now the 
story runs’, that the younger Fabia on a visit at the house 
of her sister, started with fright at the noise, which the 
lictors made in announcing the arrival of their master 
Sulpicius, when he returned from the forum, and that she 
was ridiculed by her sister for a fear, which betrayed 
the low station she had married mto. This insult prompt- 
ed her to persuade her husband, and even her father, to 
make her a solemn promise, that they would not rest, 
until their house also was adorned with the like splen- 
dourt. But this splendour the young Fabia must surely 


2 Beaufort, Sur l’nicertitude de l’histoire Romaine, 11. 10. 

3 Not only in Livy (v1. 34), and those who copied from him, bnt also in 
Dion: Zonaras, vil. 24, 

4 Dionysius does not seem to have adopted this account: not only 
is there no trace of it to be found in Plutarch, who is not likely to 
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have becoine acquainted with in the house of her father, 
who had held the office of consular tribune four years 
before; how then could it surprise her ? What she wisht, 
was not to be outdone by her sister; that is, she wisht the 
consular tribunate for her husband. Had the son-in-law 
of Ambustus sought nothing else, he could scarecly have 
failed after what had oecurred in the last two years. The 
Lieinian family already counted three ancestral images. 
A. C. Licinius Calvus had been consular tribune only the 
year before, in 377; of course it cannot have been the 
tribune of the people himself, in whieh case all further 
discussion would be superfluous; for the same military tri- 
bune was afterwards in 382 master of the knights, while 
Stolo, as before and after, held the tribunate of the people, 
which was incompatible with that oflice. One would there- 
fore be obliged to go further than the story, and to sup- 
pose that she wisht to throw her sister into the shade. 
3ut the consulship, since the taking of the city, had never 
been the subject of disenssion at all; the plebeians had 
been completely baffled in trying to obtain it under far 
more favourable circumstances; nor could the wishes of a 
vain woman have aimed at this prize; although it glanced 
at a distance before the cyes of the bold and great man as 
the crown of the most vehement struggles for victory or 
death. 

C. Licinius, whose family name Stolo is derived with 
great probability from the care with which the first 
to whom it was given, perhaps the tribunc himself, dug up 
the shoots, springing from the roots of trees’, was un- 


have let such a story slip, but in a fragment, Exe. Val. p. 2318. R. 
he mentions Sulpicius as a moderate man. He evidently considered 
him as a mediator, and therefore does not scem to have regarded his honse 
as the origin of the discord. 

5 Pliny, H. N. xvit. 1. and Varro, de re rust. 1.2. The latter 
speaks of two Stolos, one of whom, he says, fixt the quantity of 
public land which a citizen might possess, and the other made the 
assignment in lots of seven jugers. The date assigned to the latter is 
evidently a mistake. 


Be 
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doubtedly a descendant of the C. Licinius, who is mentioned 
among the first tribunes of the people a hundred and twenty 
years before. The great influence of his family is seen in 
their success in suing for the consular tribunate. That 
the tribune was very rich is clear from his great landed 
possessions, as the Licinii were afterwards the richest of 
all the Romans. The laws bear his name: tradition points 
to him, as the person who bore the heat of the contest: 
and we may therefore regard Licinius as the soul of the 
undertaking, although his collegue L. Sextius received the 
prize of honour before him. Their legislation embraced 
every thing which the republic stood in need of. Without 
disturbing any usages or ancient institutions, they estab- 
lisht by a single measure upon the old foundations of the 
constitution a state of things, which at once abolisht the 
arbitrary power and ascendancy of the ruling class, granted 
and secured to the people its liberties, banisht the dis- 
putes hitherto renewed every year, and advancing gradu- 
ally and irresistibly, though held back at every step, to- 
wards the goal of perfection, from which it was indeed 
yet distant, preserved for a considerable time the period 
of a happy youthful development. A second law deprived 
the oligarchy of the exclusive advantages of the public 
land, and turned it into a general source of wealth for all 
the citizens. A third sought to remove the present dis- 
tress, and to extinguish the consequences of the previous 
oppression. In this manner they undertook to cure the 
evil at its root, and at a time when the commonalty cared 
so little for its own welfare, that the whole body of their 
collegues opposed them; from which we must infer, that 
if their measures had been put to the votes of the tribes, 
they would have been rejected even there. In those times 
of confusion in the cengorial books, the censors may have 
registered many unqualified persons in the tribes: but still 
the number of those attacht to the ruling class cannot have 
been great. In the seventy-five vears, which had elapst 
since the decemvirate, many of the clients who had been 
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introduced amoug the plebs ut that time, must have become 
independent through the extinction of the families of their 
patrons; and the prevalent state of dependence was the 
result of an actual and hateful oppression, or of a gloomy 
dejection and hopelessness. At first, when the rogations 
seemed a vain attempt, which would no more lead to any 
result than like attempts in foriner times, but might casily 
bring ruin upon their authors, u great many thought that 
they might nevertheless derive from the unexpected cir- 
cumstances the advantage of obtaining greater indulgence 
from their ereditors and favour with others of the powerful 
class, if they opposed those who advocated the common 
cause of their order; while others were intimidated by 
threats, that the rigour of the law would be enforced 
against them, or that they would be deprived of advan- 
tages. But the reformers might calculate, that cireum- 
stances would assume a more favorable aspect with every 
re-election; that those, who were only indifferent, might be 
brought over to their side by the conviction, that success 
was possible; that a part of the timid might also be led 
to join them by the increase of their party and power; and 
at length, if it was generally believed that success was 
certain, the dependent and the opprest would be emboldened 
to provoke the indignation of their creditors, in order to 
escape from their power: more especially as the tribunes 
would assuredly promise them support. 

It was a very favorable circumstance, compared with 
the times, before the taking of the city, that Rome was 
separated from Latium, the Hernicans, and the Volscians. 
The government had now neither a subject rural popu- 
lation, which it could command, nor confederates, whom 
it could call upon, to march in arms against the com- 
monalty. The townships were in the possession of that 
independence, with which the assistance of the Latin body 
had at one time been purchast; and the wish, that Rome 
should not regain her former power, must have determined 
them to reject any proposal, however recommended by 
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tempting conditions. But without such help the patri- 
cians could not hold out the threat of a civil war: the 
clients by their mixture with the plebeians had ceast to 
be a blind and ready instrument. It was therefore a coura- 
geous, not a rash step, for C. Licinius and L. Sextius to enter 
upon their great work. They might, on the contrary, as 
far as human foresight reaches, be sure of victory in the 
end, if they were at first only strong enough to overcome 
the fears of the timid, so far as to be reelected in spite 
of all threats. 

The first Licinian law ordained, that henceforth there 
should be no more military tribunes, but that consuls 
should be elected from the houses and the commonalty®: 
one was necessarily to be taken from the latter. Without 
this clause the attempts of the patricians to render the 
acknowledged right useless in practice would have been 
renewed every year: the intrigues for effecting this at 
elections would have continued, and with them exaspera- 
tion: there would have been no peace. 

The decemviral constitution, one would have thought, 
might have accomplisht this object most completely: but 
several reasons might demand the abolition of this con- 
stitution for ever. At all events, it would have been neces- 
sary to preservo the separation of the censorship from the 
pretorship of the city, as it had been seen, what immoderate 
power arose from their combination. It had not yet been 
forgotten, how the faithlessness of some of the plebeians, led 
astray by shameful and arbitrary proceedings, had formed 


5 The old German writers, guided by the recollection of the change 
in the constitution of the free towns understood the relation betwecn 
the patricians and plebeians with perfect correctness, and in quite 
a different way from the learned, whether their own descendents, or 
forein contemporaries; thus in the German translation of Livy pub- 
lisht at Maynz, we read in the year 400: Als Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio von den Geschlechten, und Marcus Popillius Lœnas von der 
Gemeind Bürgermeister waren. (When Lucius Cornelius Scipio was 
Burgomaster from the houses, and Marcus Popillius Lanas from the 
commonalty.) 
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a tyrannical majority in the college. The tribunate of the 
people would now indeed have aflorded protection; but one 
plebeian consul would give more certain security. The 
equal power possest by several consular tribunes had often 
in the conduct of war produced very evil consequences; 
and as it was a common resource in times of danger to 
transfer the power to a single commander, it followed that 
in ordinary circumstances the constitution, which was most 
like the kingly one, was best suited to the spirit of the peo- 
ple, provided it was prevented from becoming tyrannical. 
Lastly a measure, which establisht a uniform division of 
power in all departments of the state, and which led at 
onee to the point, which the republic did not reach till a 
generation later, would have been resisted by the patricians 
with much greater pertinacity, than a proposal, the vague- 
ness of which allowed them to set limits to the consulship, 
and to retain a part of its original powers for their own 
order. ‘This was a gain compared with the necessity of an 
equal division of places in the military tribunate, according 
to the powers establisht by the compact of 350%, the con- 
cession of which conld not have been refused; and the 
higher splendour of the consulate was not unimportant. 
Many of them, even thongh they may no longer have 
entertained the superstition, that their order had an ex- 
clusive right to the auspices, might yet be ready with the 
honesty of a prejudice cherisht from their childhood, rather 
to risk the ruin of the state, than to yield to the passing 
of the reform, which restored what had already been 
acknowledged as a right: noble and well-meaning men, 
and ineapable of abusing the power, which they did not 
deny had been sinfully exercised by members of their own 
order. With equal integrity might those plebeians, who 
expected for themselves or their family more or less imme- 
diate advantages from this improvement, be ready, with a 
full conviction that such a measure was indispensable to 
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the republic, to stake their life and property on its success. 
It is often experience alone, which indisputably proves 
the wisdom of a law. Livy* represents the following 
objection as having been urged with apparent force against 
the tribune, that, if the greatest man of his age should 
be a candidate for the consulship in order to save his 
country in the most urgent danger, and should happen 
to be a patrician,—his Appius could only mention Cam- 
illus, we may with more justice think of the great Scipio, 
—if he were to seek that magistracy, together with deserv- 
ing patricians and with a single worthless plebeian dema- 
gogue, would it not in such a case be an absurdity that 
he should be uncertain of his election and perhaps lose 
it, while the plebeian would obtain it without any exer- 
tion? 

The historian ought not to have stated such an ob- 
jection without a reply, because he must have expected 
readers, who would consider as unanswerable what had 
been left unanswered whether from caprice or carelessness. 
He should have made Licinius reply: ‘‘ At Rome for a 
long time to come none but men tried in war from each 
order will venture to sue for the consulship; and when 
a plebeian and a patrician are competitors with the great 
general of the age, the plebeian will not be inferior to 
the patrician, though both of them may be unable to vie 
with the greatness of the other. But a plebeian also 
may just as well be the hero of his age, if the quick- 
ening sunshine of free power be not withdrawn from him: 
and of such a man do the patricians wish to rob the state 
entirely, and will tolerate him only in an inferior station, if 
the patrician consul should feel inclined to consult him 
and to listen to him. Moreover, the regulation objected 
to is necessary, only because experience has shewn the 
incorrigible faithlessness of the patricians, If the first 
order shall hereafter become accustomed to act uprightly, 
then it may be better to elect the worthiest men, without 


ul, 40. 
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any restriction as to order, although no free constitution 
can dispense with the letter. But who can at present 
believe in the good faith of the patricians? Happy will 
it be for the republic, if the letter of this law, however 
carefully weighed and sanctioned by à sacred oath, be safe 
against audacious violation! If our old party spirit shall 
at some future time be merged in a common love of our 
country; then, if trying days of misfortune come upon us, 
our better grand-children may for a time loosen the fetters 
of this law. À defeat would be less ruinous than slavery, 
than crippling and confining a body full of life and energy. 
But whence these gloomy apprehensions of plebeian inea- 
pacity and demerits? Surely not from experience: for 
during the only time, when the patricians did not succeed 
in excluding them from the command of the armies, ple- 
beian consular tribunes conquered on the very ground, 
which had become dismal through the defeat incurred by 
the fault of their patrician predecessors. Who commanded 
the army on the Alia? And in the worst case the consti- 
tution itself will afford a remedy by the dictatorship, which 
ought not to be confined to either estate. lor from the 
plebeians too, men will arise, who, as dictators, will save 
their country, and will not threaten it, nor turn against the 
citizens the arms destined for the enemy. 

“The state of old wisely raised whole communities to 
the rank of Romans, in order to enlarge a body of citizens 
into a great nation. With a view to higher objects than 
have ever been aimed at since the patricians have been sole 
masters of the government, a far greater extension of the 
same system will be necessary. For how ean the tribes 
whom we may admit to the citizenship be bound to their 
new country by love, if their knighthood be denied all 
honours? And if. as patrician houses have already be- 
come extinct, their number shall continue to decrease, if 
the plebeians are held back by force from every object of 
noble ambition, if the wealthy among them are contined to 
money-making as their occupation, if the renewal of the 
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first order by purely Italian noble houses is prevented, 
if freedmen are admitted to adulterate the core of the 
nation, — can that portion of intellectual power and virtue, 
which the remaining patricians will possess, determine the 
vocation of the republic? All experience teaches that 
oligarchies decay no less rapidly in numbers than in moral 
vigour. All those blessings of future greatness, which the 
gods bestowed in the auguries of the city at its birth 
and at the foundation of the capitol, would then perish for 
ever. This may appear indifferent to the man, who is 
contented with dominion and aggrandizement in his own 
days; but how will it be possible to prevent, what has 
happened in so many Greek republics, an oligarchy, half 
extinct and becoming daily more tyrannical, from being 
destroyed by a bloody democracy or a tyrant? Perhaps 
such a revolution is close at hand. For a long time past 
has the republic been sick and suffering, because it 
lives in an unnatural state. But when delivered from 
tlis, united in itself, braced by the energy exerted in 
regaining its true life, it will be called to every kind of 
greatness.” 

All this Licinius might have said without having the 
spirit of prophecy: thus and not otherwise must Livy have 
made him reply, had he thought proper to let him explain 
his motives in a speech. For the subsequent history of 
Rome proves, that while this law conferred endless bles- 
sings, not a single disadvantage arose from it. The Decii, 
who sacrificed themselves as expiatory victims for the 
whole nation were plebeians*: it was by plebeians, that 
Pyrrhus was first arrested, then conquered: a plebeian 


# Plebeian only were the Decii born 
And named: yet for whole legions, and for all 
The troops allied, and all the Latin youth, 
Are they sufficient to appease the gods 
Of Ilades and the old maternal earth; 
Worth more themselves than all they saved of Rome.” 
JUVENAL, VIII. v. 254—258 
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subdued the Gauls of Italy: the same man checkt the 
victories of Hannibal: a plebeian annihilated the Cimbri 
and Teutones, the rustic general from the hired cot”: a 
plebeian consul saved Rome from the conspiracy of Cati- 
line: plebeians were the Catos, the Gracchi, and Brutus. 
Scipio the Great was, it is true, a patrician, and he towers 
above his nation, as Hannibal above all nations. ‘The 
Aemilii, the Valeri, the Sulpicii, the Fabn, and other 
families of the Cornelii besides the Seipios, had men, who 
rankt among the first of the republic. Their images stand 
peaceably by the images of the great plebcians: every one 
of them rose in succession upon the deeds of the others 
to new greatness. All gradually degenerated through the 
possession of excessive power and under the influence of 
soul-swaying riches. But new families from the muni- 
cipia preserved the nation in youthful vigour: the patri- 
cians, with the exception of a few houses, which therefore 
shine the more brilliantly, became as deeply corrupted 
as is seen in the conspiracy of Catiline, the heads of which, 
Catiline himself, Lentulus, and Cethegus, were all patri- 
cians: therefore Cornelius Severus designates it by the 
fearful name of the patrician erime!®. 

The second rogation contained the agrarian law of 


9 He, too, was of Arpinum, and his bread 
To carn on Volscian mountains oft had toiled, 
Following with weary foot another’s plongh. 
And next the knotty vine-staff on his head 
Was broken, when with langnor in the camp 
Too heavy grew the work — and his axe paused. 
Yet, this is he, the man whose brow confronts 
The Cimbri, and all dangers firm withstands: 
And he alone the trembling city saves. 
Therefore, when to the Cimbri and the host 
Of slanghtered men, the ravens bent their flight, 
(Nor had their beaks on huger forms e’er fed,) 
Ulis collegne nobly-born, who fought beside hin, 
Won but the second laurel. JuVENKL, vin, v. 245—253. 


10 Patriciu nefas. In M. Seneca, Suasur, 6. 
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Licinius. This is mentioned much more frequently than the 
law, by which Licinius gained for the plebs a share in 
the consulship; but it is expressly quoted only as the ori- 
ginal law, which limited the possession of the public land 
to five hundred jugers. The recognizing that this law did 
not affect property, but the ager publicus, must have been 
hard work formerly for those persons, who desired to form 
clear notions, although they could not deny, that the Sem- 
pronian law, which beyond all contradiction affected these 
formerly perplexing lands, was only a renewal of the Li- 
cinian in a inilder form. At present, as the nature of 
that possession is explained and no longer questionable, 
it will not be disputed that Livy, though he does not 
name the domain land in his account of the agrarian law 
of Licinius, sufficiently indicates its object by choosing the 
word to possess!l: even if a Roman had not then under- 
stood, as a matter of course, that an agrarian law could 
only affect the ager publicus. 

But this enactment was necessarily only one of many, 
some of which produced results no less important; and 
the whole law became the basis of all subsequent agrarian 
laws: though it must also have contained regulations of a 
transitory nature, which only affected the actual state of 
things. Several of the most important provisions of the 
former kind may be recognized in what was afterwards 
binding as law, and I think I can give the main substance 
of each class under the following heads. 

The limits of the domain of the Roman people shall 
be fixt. Pieces of land, which private persons have usurpt 
from the domain, shall be resumed for the state; those of 
which the ownership is disputed, shall be sold, in order 
that the law may decide between private persons”, 


v1.35. Ne quis plus D jugera agri possideret. Volan. p.142. 
note 297% 


12 Dionysius assuredly did not fabricate the senatuseonsultum, which 
is represented as having been given to the eommonalty in place 
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All possession, which does not exceed what this law 
allows, and which has not been obtained by foree, by 
stealth, or by loan*, shall be protected against every third 
party. 

Every Roman citizen shall be qualified to share in 
the possession of newly acquired public land, so long as 
he does not exceed the quantity fixt by this law, provided 
it is not left in the possession of its former owners, nor 
divided among the commonalty as property, and provided 
no colony is founded upon it!’. 

No one shall possess more than five hundred jugers of 
the domain in land for tillage and plantations, nor shall 
any one have more than a hundred large and five hundred 
small cattle grazing on the common pasture. Whosoever 
acts contrary to this, shall be summoned by the ediles 
before the people and fined: he shall forfeit the portion 
of land, which he possest illegally. The same shall be 


of the Cassian law (vu. 76.): but how extremely improbable is the 
gennineness of this minute document of a decree, which was never 
carried into effect, considering the secrecy with which the senate's 
archives were kept previously to the year 305? That the speeches 
ure mere inventions every one will admit. To me it appears, that 
the annalists in this case as in others filled up a meagre account with 
the matter of a later age, and this was probably derived from the 
Licinian law, which was still well known to them, and which con- 
sequently may be restored in this point from Dionysius. Usurpation 
had been tempting enough, when the domain did not pay any tax, 
because private property, as being secure under all circumstances, 
must have feteht a higher price in the market, but was still more so, 
when it became subject to one, however indulgently it might be levied. 


* Vi, clam, or precario. Gains, 1v. 154. Festus, s. v. Possessio. 


From the time of the Licinian law, the nse of the domain by 
the plebeians is beyond doubt, as C. Stolo himself trangrest his own 
law. And admitting that this may have happened through purchuse, 
and that wealthy plebeians may even before have possest such lands in 
this way: still the nobility in the age of the Gracchi was for the most 
part plebeian, and their possession was founded upon the occupation of 
their ancestors. 
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the case with those, who unlawfully extend their pas- 
tures". 
The possessors of the public land shall pay to the 


'S Nothing is better known than the quantity of public land allowed 
to be held in possession: in what manner the right of pasturage was 
limited, is stated by Appian (de bell. civil.1.7.). The plebeian ediles 
appear as accusers before the people against illegal possessors of fields 
in the year 449 (454) and with suecess (Livy, x. 13.), and against the 
unlawful use of pasture land. (Livy, x. 23. 47. xxxIn. 42. xxxv. 10. 
Ovid, Fast. v. 283. foll.) M. Popillius Lænas, too, was without doubt 
plebeian edile (vu. 16), when he convicted the author of the law of 
violating it by a crafty evasion, through the emancipation of his son. 
The fines are mentioned in all cases. C. Licinius Stolo was condemned 
in ten thousand ases, because he possest a thousand jugers. Not that this 
sum, or any definite sum for every juger, was fixt as a punishment: 
variableness according to aggravating or mitigating circumstances is 
the necessary characteristic of a multa irrogata*. As for the rest, it seems 
to be proved by the mildness of the Sempronian legislation, that only the 
illegal possession was eonfiscated, but that the land held in accordance 
with the law was not forfeited in consequence. 

Five hundred jugers, about 490 Magdeburgh acres, are according to 
the modern measure above 70 rubbio, which as a tenuta di grano is regard- 
ed in the agro Romano as a considerable estate: such estates are let by 
executors of deceased persons or by stewards at 20 scndi a rubbio to 
favoured tenants; and this affords to such mercant: di campagna an 
enormous profit upon their capital. If the soil be particularly good, as 
for instance the vale of Aricia for the cultivation of flax, small farms 
yield the landlord an annual profit of from 60 to 70 scudi a rubbio: and 
in this manner the great landholders could make profitable use of their 
possessions through their clients. Oliveyards and vineyards are still more 
productive. In order to estimate how far the law was from attempting 
to suppress wealth and large estates, one must know the happy produe- 
tiveness of the sonth, and the fertility of Latium, which has not been 
acknowledged, and bear in mind, that the 500 jugers consisted entirely 
of arable land or plantations, while the common meadows served for pasture. 
Such a possession would have seemed to an Athenian a very great aud 
splendid one, since the family estate of Alcibiades did not amount to 
300 plethra, that is, not even to 120 jugers. (Plato, Alcib. pr. p. 123. c.) 

The limitation after all affected absolutely nothing but the possession of 
public land, and did not forbid the acquisition of property at home or 
abroad, to which no limits were fixt. 


* Vol. 11. p. 302, note 690, 
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republic every tenth bushel from the fields, and the fifth 
of the produce of plantations and vineyards: for every 
head of great and of small cattle, which they keep upon 
the common pasture, they shall pay a fixt yearly sum for 
pasturage". 

The farming of the annual tax, reserved to the Roman 
people from the public land, shall always be sold by the 
censors for a lustrum to the highest bidder. The farmers 
of the tax shall give to the republic security for the fulfil- 


'5 It has been proved, that the tax had been restored a consider- 
able time before the Licinian law; but we are justified in assuming 
that this law determined its details with precision, and placed it under 
the superintendence of the plebeian magistrates; and that conse- 
quently this regulation which is preserved by Appian (de bell. civil. 1. 
7. p. 10.) was contained in it. The produce of fruit trees and of vines 
could be taxt higher than corn, because no seeds are needed and the 
cultivation requires less trouble and expense than corn and the like; 
partly on account of the repeated ploughing in fallow-time, and partly 
from the necessity of destroying the weeds (la terra nera). Hence the 
mezzajuol frequently gives three kilderkins of wine out of every four, 
while he only pays half of the produce of corn. Thus Judea also paid 
to the Syrian kings the half of fruits of the former kind, but only the 
third bushel of corn. (1 Maccab. x. 39). The tenth was a very small 
tax. Egypt paid to the Pharaohs the fifth. (Genesis, xLvIr. 24. 26). The 
Indians pay from one fourth to three fourths, and in the latter case they are 
always obliged to borrow from the farmer-general the seed-corn and often 
bread-corn also. These taxes on the produce were throughout Asia the 
source of the immense treasures of its princes. Hence we can ac- 
count for the riches of David and Solomon; they arose from the taxes 
imposed upon the lands of foreign nations. Carthage seems to have levied 
from her African territory a fourth of its produce; for when the tribute of 
the towns was doubled in the first Pume war, half the produce of the 
corn and fruit harvests was demanded from the country. (Polybius, 
1.72). Tbe Arabs levied only the tenth (the ashera): an extraordinary 
relief for the East, drained by the Byzantine taxation, as it certainly 
did not pay any lower taxcs than the Jews had paid to the Syrians; 
for Rome, as far as we know, only in one instance lightened the 
burthens of the countries she conquered. The subjects of the Khalifs, 
therefore, easily recovered from the war-taxes demanded at the time 
of the conqnest; hence the flourishing state of those conntries down 
to the tenth century; the fate of the conquered was hard only, when the 
soverain exercised the right of ownership which he had gained by the 
conquest. 
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ment of their obligations. In cases of unforeseen misfor- 
tune the senate may grant them a remission of the sum 
they owe. The produce shall be applied to paying the 
army’, 

" The farmers of the tax shall agree with the possessor 
respecting the portion of the produce of their possession, 
which they are entitled to demand on behalf of the state. 
No cattle shall be kept upon the common pasture with- 
out being registered by them and having paid the agist- 
ment: whatever is withheld from taxation in this manner, 
is forfeited to the republici?. 

The possessors of the public land are obliged to employ 
freemen as field labourers in a certain proportion to the 
extent of their possession!®. 

So far the regulations of the lisă which ean be ascer- 
tained, were of a general or lasting nature. The follow- 
ing was an arrangement merely affecting the present state 
of things. 

Whatever portions of the publie land persons may at 
present possess above five hundred jugers, either in fields 
or plantations, shall be assigned to all the plebeians in 
lots of seven jugers as absolute property!?. 


\ 


16 The sale was by mancipation; see vol. 11. p. 140. Respecting the 
security and remission, Polybius, vi. 17. The application of the money in 
the Senatuseonsultum in Dionysius, vir. 73. p. 541. 


17 This must be distinguisht from the possession of more land than the 
law permitted: see above, p. 13. Cicero, 2. Verr. 111. 11. Varro-de re 
rust. IL. 


18 This regulation is mentioned by Appian (1. 7), and it had undoubtedly 
been spoken of by Sallust in the passage, to which the fragment belongs, 
quoted by Servius, ad Georg. 11. 209, and Fronto, ad Antonin. de Orat. 
p. 250. ed. R. p. 30. ed. B. 


19 No historian, it is true, speaks of this assignment, but it must 
have been made. The right of sharing in the gain of future con- 
quests was very uncertain, and was a poor consolation for those that 
needed present help. Nay a proof, that the law treated of these 
assignments of plebeian lots, seems to be contained in the expression 
of the seven Licinian jugers (Columella, 1. 3), although the writer 
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Triumvirs shall be elected to carry this law into 
effect”. 


shews himself ignorant of history to an extent incomprehensible to ns, 
inasmueh as he attributes the assignment of lands after the banishment 
of the Tarquins to a tribune of the people; namely to Licinius. It looks, 
indeed, as if he had had before his eyes the extremely obscure passage 
of Varro, de re rust. 1.2. concerning the two Stolos, and had taken the 
date after the words post reges exactos, which in his copy was stated 
differently according to the years of the city, to be written by mistake for 
the year of its revolution, CCXLV. The number, which now stands in 
Varro, CCCLXV. must be altogether rejected: I cannot prove how it is 
to be altered, but can only give probability to a conjecture, which I shall 
reserve for the time to which this second C. Stolo would belong, who is 
a totally different person from the author of the great reform. With the 
exception of this number, the whole passage is free from corruption; and 
it is only necessary to alter in the following manner the false punctuation, 
which destroys the meaning: civem Romanum : et, qui—then: appellabant, 
ejusdem. 


A general regulation respecting the assignment of such lots at every 
extension of the public land as would be sufficient for the purpose, is impro- 
bable, notwithstanding the expression in Columella, since no instance of it 
occurs down to the time of M’. Curius, although the Licinian laws were 
otherwise in full foree. General assignments are extremely rare, and when 
they take place, the lots are of a different and smaller measure. Asan 
equal right of occupation was granted to the plebeians, a general assign- 
ment, though suited to the cirenmstarces in the time of Cassius, might 
appear superfluous or perhaps even too much in their favonr. But experi- 
ence taught that nothing could be done without it, as by far the greater 
number wanted property and enterprise to occupy distant lands; while they 
could let small lots assigned to them. Things were altered, when the nation 
was no longer divided into the two orders, but into poor and rich, high 
and low; and this was very soon cffected by the consequences of the 
Licinian Laws. 


In snch an assignment, the law probably establisht also fora and con- 
ciliabula, and made regulations respecting them. 


30 An extraordinary magistracy, a college of a greater or smaller number, 
was appointed to carry into execution every agrarian law. Generally 
they were triumvirs; and I am the more inclined to think that such were 
appointed in this case also, since triumvirs were elected according to the 
Licinian law to regulate the affairs of the republic; and the carrying 
into effect of the agrarian law was probably their principal business. The 
Decemvirs in the senatusconsultum in Dionysius, and the Decemprim), 
though excellently suited to the time of Cassius, would not be proper 
here. 
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It shall be sworn to by both orders as an eternal 
treaty”. 

He who has gained a clear notion of the nature of 
the Roman domain land, which is developt in its proper 
place*, requires no more a justification of the agrarian 
law of Licinius, than the tribune himself could think it 
necessary to give a detailed development of its justice 
and advantages before his audience. Its reasonableness 
was probably disputed at the time as well as afterwards; 
and in this case as well as in a diminution of the in- 
terest of the public debt, which was apparently sanctioned 
by free consent, a measure, that restored health to the 
whole body, must have been painfully felt by single per- 
sons. But if a patrician appealed to old exclusive rights, 
the tribune probably replied, that the houses and the com- 
mons from the time of the decemviral legislation, had 
formed one united body of Roman citizens: that the ple- 
beian order had, from its formation, an original right to 
assignments, which it had never obtained without violence; 
that it was this order, which fought in the legions the 
battles of the republic. He probably reminded even the 
avaricious to consider, how many other kinds of gain, nay 
of landed property, which the law did not limit, would be 
opened, so soon as the republic, through internal health, 
the well-being of the people, and unexhausted finances, 
should be able to extend her conquests. He might have 
said that a countless number of small and independent 
farms must form the foundation of the state, and the larger 
estates of the noble families its ornament. One may re- 
gret, that Tib. Gracchus, fancying that the noblest per- 
sons in the republic would never, like the lowest, become 
so hardened against shame, as to look only to their own 
agorandizement and to despise justice, equity, and the 
general welfare, attempted to cure an evil, which had 
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entirely caten into the vitals of the degencrate state. One 
may admit, that without the crrour of this noble soul those 
commotions would perhaps not have occurred, from which, 
after unspeakable sufferings and with the destruction of 
great blessings, there arose in the end x state of things 
worse than the oligarchy, which, when Gracchus tricd to 
restrain it, was advancing towards its completion. But no 
one can deny, that the constitution, which had been handed 
down to the Romans from their fathers, would never have 
fallen into that state of degeneration, in which it could not 
continuc to exist, and that Rome would never have become 
divided into a few thousand rich men and a countless 
multitude of villeins, if the agrarian law of Licinius had 
been observed. As this may be perceived even now with- 
out any possible delusion, C. Licinius, without possessing 
the gift of prophecy, but with an assurance as strong as 
if it had been granted him, might predict, what bless- 
sings his law would produce, so long as it was observed, 
and what an abyss the republic would sink into, if avarice 
should rule without restraint: and might therefore conjure 
the commonalty, not to allow itself to be cheated of his 
rogations. Happy the state, in which it was possible in 
accordance with the constitution to restore by a Licinian 
law a nation of free countrypeople, though only for a cen- 
tury! For in Greece every division of lands, which phi- 
losophers approved of, even such as Timoleon carried into 
effect as an unavoidable evil, establisht a new property, 
which never acquired true stability. 

When pope Leo IV.,—whom the Romans of the best 
centuries would have recognized as a genuine fellow- 
citizen, and have thought worthy to extend the pome- 
rium,—founded a colony at Portus to protect the city 
against the Saracens, he granted it not only lands of the 
Roman see and estates of monasteries, but even such as 
were private property. He loved his country, says his 
historian, and the preservation of the people confided to 
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him, better than frail property, to which many clinging 
avaricionsly, have lost their lives and their darling pro- 
perty also®®. 

The third Licinian rogation ordained, that the amount 
of interest, which had been paid up to that time, should be 
deducted from the principal, and that the remainder 
should be paid off in three years by three equal instal- 
ments. This was certainly a violation of justice: yet it 
was neither more nor less than what Sully did, when he 
deducted from the debt the usurious interest, which the 
state had paid to the Traitans for the money they had lent 
in the time of the League, and put the remainder upon a 
reasonable and usual interest:—which would now be con- 
sidered extremely high. Was this rogation blameworthy? 
Was it beneficial or injurious? In judging of the morality 
of past ages, we must not form an opinion from the views 
familiar to ourselves, but from a knowledge of what was 
praiseworthy or at least allowable according to the feelings 
of the age in which the action took place. Antiquity 
hated and condemned usury almost as much as the early 
Christian Church, or Islam, and frequent examples accus- 
tomed persons to think, that the state might interfere in 
the affairs of debtors and creditors. Still the author of 
such laws was completely justified in proposing them, only 
when he himself lost and to no small amount, by the de- 
crees he introduced: if he evaded their blows, he was 
almost as contemptible, as if he had derived advantage 
from them. That C. Licinius would have sacrificed him- 
self hke Solon, one cannot indeed believe of the man, 
who was led by avarice to transgress his own law respect- 
ing the quantity of public land which might be possest: 
but one cannot for a moment imagine that he could have 
sinned like the friends of Solon and Cleomenes. The 


” Anastasius, de vitis Pontific. p. 283. ed. Mogunt. 


% We cannot answer the question, what was done with those who 
could not afford even so much as this, 
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heavier crime would not have been passed over in silence, 
since the other transgression is so frequently censured; 
this silence and the extent of his landed possessions prove 
without doubt, that such a stain did not attach to him. 
The Roman people would not have chosen for its advocate 
a man guilty of a crime, which was a disgrace, such as 
might then have led to slavery, and even after the Pocte- 
lian law to civil infamy. The Roman people, in general 
trusted only men of wealth and character: even the po- 
verty of a great man, who is not a slave to appearance, 
is a competency in the south, which has but few wants. 
Curius and Fabricius wanted nothing. 

The interference of a modern state in the laws of debtor 
and creditor injures not only those who can get over their 
loss, but others also, and in almost greater numbers, who 
cannot; it robs widows and orphans, while it aims at assist- 
ing the owners of large estates in debt. Such was not the 
ease at Rome: for the nature and extent of debts in the 
ancient Roman republic bear no kind of resemblance to the 
circumstances to which we are accustomed. It was only 
the merchant who borrowed on bottomry for gain and 
speculations, and Rome was not a commercial city. The 
husbandman improved his land, so far as his own labour 
and that of his family extended. ‘The purchase money for 
lands was paid in cash, and if several persons acquired 
an estate by inheritance, it remained in their joint posses- 
sion, if it could not be divided in substanee. The debts, 
affected by the Licinian law, had therefore arisen only 
from distress and that of a most melancholy kind, which 
with us is only a small portion of the whole mass of debts; 
for extravagance was yet quite unknown. They resembled 
in their whole character debts arising from bills of ex- 
change, and those too of an usurious kind, to which the 
protection of the laws can only be extended through a 
superstitious belicf in their legality. ‘The laws respecting 
bankruptcy favour the preservation of some property: în 
sequestrations of baronial estates even the reckless spendthnift 
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is liberally treated: the Licinian law protected personal 
freedom, and preserved for the republic citizens, who 
would otherwise have been sold beyond the frontiers, or at 
any rate would have perisht gradually in want and misery. 
The deduction of the interest, which had been already paid, 
was therefore in nowise followed by the consequences, 
which would be inseparable from a similar law among our- 
selves, namely, that many a debtor might deduct a sum 
equal to the whole principal. Such old debts did not 
exist at all, however high the interest might be. In my 
examination of the uncial rate of interest, I shall shew, 
that the year of ten months must in ancient times have 
been the usual term of a loan: at the end of which, the 
debtor, if le had no means of his own, was obliged to seek 
a new creditor™, often of course both for principal and 
interest, or to make arrangements with his first creditor. 
Accordingly the creditor in most cases did not lose very 
much of his principal: if the interest had mounted up, it 
was undoubtedly cancelled, but the principal then remained 
undiminisht. The interest of two years was certainly lost 
in paying off the debt, for the repayment was probably 
made without interest, as was that of the dos, which was 
likewise distributed over three years, and the tribunician 
instalments were undoubtedly, like the latter, of a cyclical 
nature. It is surprising that the tribunes neither mitigated 
the severity of the old laws respecting debt, nor restored 
the enactments against usury. 

C. Licinius and L. Sextius promulgated their roga- 
tions under the consular tribunes of the year 378, in which 
they entered upon their office four days before the Ides 
of December, while the former held their magistracy until 
the Kalends of Quinctilis. The patricians again set every 
engine at work to prevent their passmg in the concilium 
of the plebs, lest the sanction refused by the senate and 
the burgers should lead to the extreme decision, — secession 


1 Festus, s. v. Versura, 
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and rebellion. ‘To prevent the rogutions from obtain- 
ing that first degree of legal power, after which they were 
laid before the senate, the rulers gained over all the eight 
collegues of the two tribunes, perhaps very honest but 
timid men, to oppose their being put to the vote. They 
therefore forbade the reading, which necessarily preceded 
the voting. No one but a scribe was allowed to read 
before the assembly of the people, and his disobedience 
might be punisht with death according to the discretion 
of the tribune of the people, who had interposed his veto: 
and in the last period of the republic C. Cornelius entirely 
destroyed the power of the veto by reading the bill him- 
self, because his servant was obliged to obey the veto”. 

No tribune could forbid the reading before the com- 
monalty: he was only their representative: nor could he 
in a direct way forbid his collegues from doing any thing; 
but up to the moment, when the tribes separated, he might 
disturb the voting and render it impossible, by obstructing 
the servants in the discharge of the acts, which had to 
be completed previously to the voting”. 

The authors of the laws, thus hindered by invincible 
obstacles, and not rash like Cornelius, were the laughing- 
stock of their opponents. But they were not disheartened 
by this: when the year came to its close, and the day 
arrived for appointing the military tribunes for the follow- 
ing year, they stopped the elections. 

During five years, for so long did the struggle con- 
tinue, they renewed this opposition, as often as the ma- 
gistrucy came to its close; in this period there were only 
tour colleges of military tribunes, and the intervals, which 
elapst between each election without the appointment of 
any magistrate, were reckoned together in the fusti as a 
full yeur?. During these intervals interrexes were at the 


5 Asconius, in argum. Cornelianue. 
% Cicero. fragm. Cornelianae and Ascouius in his commentary. 


7 Vol.n. p.561. As the sum, from which the tenth was to be 
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head of the republic: under them went on the internal 
administration, which gave such little work in antiquity: 
the interrex had jurisdiction”; but the tribunes assuredly 
did not allow a single sentence to be carried into effect, 
whereby the liberty of a plebeian was injured. They might 
even have prevented the patricians from coming together*, 
for the purpose of appointing these magistrates: that they 
permitted it, is a proof of their indulgence and mode- 
ration. And whenever it was actually necessary to lead 
a force against the neighbouring nations, they gave up 
their opposition, and consular tribunes were elected. 
Meanwhile their office was renewed from year to year: 
and although the influence of the houses was able to main- 
tain the opposition by the reelection of their partizans, or 
by the appointment of others favourable to their cause, the 
supporters of plebeian freedom constantly gained more and 
more ground by the continual struggle of the two parties; 
friends of the Licinian laws were elected tribunes, and the 
number and resolution of the opponents decreased in equal 
proportion. Even in their third tribunate* (380-381) the 
opposition consisted of no more than five, and these were 
perplext and fainthearted. In the following election the 
whole college seems at last to have been unanimous. This 
is indeed stated in clear words by Livy% at the commence- 
nent of his narrative of the disturbances of the year 382; 
although a few lines after he speaks of the contest of the 
tribunes against their refractory collegues. But this is 
refuted by the mere aspect of the occurrences. Imme- 


paid, was itself regarded as the tenth, it is not surprising, that the four 
years of the colleges of magistrates, or the five years of the struggle were 
easily regarded as four or five years of continual anarchy, and that ten 
tribuuates were ascribed to the lawgivers. 

ZEI 9 * Livy, Iv. 43, 


* The eighth according to Livy (v1.36) consistently with his dream of 
an anarchy of five years, 


% Cum tribus vocarentur,—ncc intercessio collegarum latoribus obstaret, 
trepidi Patres ad—ultiina auxilia—decurrunt. Livy, vi. 38. 
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diately after the commencement of the year the tribunes of 
the people brought the passing of their laws to a decision, 
as one hastens, after the removal of an intolerable obstacle, 
which has fettered us for years. ‘The senate, however, had 
recourse to the extreme means adopted in internal feuds, 
which had been unnecessary, so long as they could com- 
mand a veto in the college of tribunes. 

Camillus was made dictator, and began to levy an army 
on the day appointed for voting®!. Under the severest 
threats, heordered the commonalty, which had already com- 
menced voting, to quit the forum: he commanded the lictors 
to use force. ‘The old man believed himself all-powerful, 
as Cincinnatus had been with the terrours of a long by-gone 
time: the tribunes opposed him with a quiet determina- 
tion. They cither promulgated a rogation, that Camillus, 
if he acted as dictator, should incur a fine of 500,000 ases, 
or they gave notice by an edict, that, in virtue of the 
Junian plebiscitum, they would demand this sum of him at 
law as a punishment for having disturbed the commonalty, 
as soon us he should have laid down the dictatorship. If 
it was the former, the commonalty could decide nothing 
before the third nundines, and Camillus might again have 
tried to disturb the voting: an edict or a rogation must 
have appeared to him a culpable violation of the majesty of 
his oflice. But the dictatorship possest its omnipotence 
only by the free and respectful obedience of all, which sa- 
erificed the individual: the rising storm may have been so 
threatening, that Camillus yielded to the admonitions of all 
rational men and abdicated??. 


2 Plutarch, Camill. e. xxxrx. p. 150. foll. 

% Livy is quite right in observing, that the tribes, if they could 
make such a decrec, could assuredly not be prevented from passing 
the three rogations: he ought consequently to have regarded it as an 
awkward addition, when he read: plebes seivit: in which addition 
lies the whole difficulty. His doubt of the possibility of such great 
boldness in a tribune and of its success arises from his keeping only 
ordinary times in view. Had the occurrences of the years. which 
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This account, respecting which both historians®* agree 
even in accessory circumstances, is not invalidated by 
another, mentioned by Livy: that Camillus abdicated from 
reverence for the auspices. There is a brief statement, 
however, worthy of particular attention, which directly 
contradicts the former to a certain extent, and can only be 
reconciled with it by supplying such facts, as would lead 
us to suppose the state of things to be essentially different 
from what they are represented to be in the history which 
has been transmitted to us. Camillus, according to this 
account, was not made dictator on aceount of the disturb- 
ances, but on account of the war, and was compelled to 
abdicate by an ordinance of the senate in consequence of an 
edict issued against the soldiers*. This is the statement of 
the fasti set up under Augustus, and known in their frag- 
ments by the name of the Capitoline Fasti. These Fasti, 
were certainly compiled from the ancient registers, 
though with little eriticism; and what person more- 
over, when the old parties were forgotten, nay were 
no longer understood, would have invented any thing de- 
grading to the hero, who was probably revered as the 
second Romulus, as soon as the grave had brought to him 
peace? It may therefore be regarded as a statement tran- 
scribed from the ancient fasti; as a true fragment of the 


followed almost immediately after, been then known by him and 
present to his mind, while he was writing the history of the year from 
the old annalists, he would have reeolleeted, that in the year 392 
(397) the dictator L. Manlius was compelled by the tribunes of the 
people to abdicate (Livy, vu. 3): and this doubtless too by the threat 
of a multa. The rogation moreover was by no means uneonstitutional: 
the person threatened might act as dictator, if he made up his mind 
after the elose of his time to pay the fine inflicted: he might, so long 
as he was in offiee, prevent the tribunes from putting their bill to the 
vote; but he was obliged to Jay down his office at some time or 
another, and then the deeree followed infallibly. 

33 Dionysius is scen reflected in Plntareh. 

3i Rei gerundue causa of EDICTUM in milites ec Sc. abdicarunt, ‘The 
addition is by Panvinins, and no other is possible. 
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most genuine substance of history. Accordingly the quar- 
rel with the tribunes respecting the law was transferred 
from the last dictatorship of Camillus; the sedition, which 
P. Manlius was made dictator to appease, was caused by 
an imprudent and angry edict of the proud general; his 
abdication was commanded to prevent greater evil, and the 
multa was held out as a threat by the tribunes, if he acted 
as dictator, in order to compel him to submit to the ordi- 
nance of the senate. 

The senate of a degenerating aristocracy, when con- 
tending with the opprest class, is usually wiser than the 
grcat bulk of its own order, which can have little or no 
share in the great and ensnaring privileges possest by the 
former. An office which has to give council in diflicul- 
ties, and experience of the consequences of stubborn ob- 
stinacy, make men inclined to give a hearing to equitable 
demands: he who has nothing to answer for, demands 
most vehemently of the government to shew energy, and 
on no account to concede any thing. This superiority of 
wisdom in the oman senate was increast by several 
plebeians already sitting there, and by many of the no- 
blest patricians being connected by blood and marriage 
with the second order: for example, M. Fabius Ambustus, 
father-in-law of Licinius; and P. Manlius, whom the se- 
nate called to the dictatorship, in order to appease the 
ferment. ‘The latter was such a decided mediator of peace, 
that he appointed a plebeian, C. Licinius Calvus%, who 
was related to himself and to the lawgiver, to the office 
of master of the knights. 

A second great decision, which prepared the way, was 
that a rogation probably proposed at the same time with 


35 ‘Thus Livy, vr. 39: it was the military tribune of the year 377, an 
ancestor of the sweet poet. DPlutareh, Camill. e. xxx. p. 150. says that it 
was Stolo the tribune: and che same was also written by Dion, Fragm. 38. 
Reim., where dynenvxor has certainly dropt out before ovra. It is impossible 
te conceive, how the tribunate of the people conld have becu combined 
with any other office. 
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the three others was past as a law, according to which the 
number of the keepers of the Sibylline books was increast 
to ten, half of whom were of the plebeian order. There 
was no pretext for refusing to the plebs a Greek Apol- 
lonian priesthood, which had nothing in common with the 
Sabine auspices: but the concession was an acknowledg- 
ment, that they had an equal interest in the fate of the 
government. At this time an attempt appears to have 
been made to come to an agreement*; the senate, it seems, 
shewed itself willing to give way with respect to the domain 
lands and the debts, but not to admit plebeians to the con- 
sulship: and as the dictator Manlius no longer prevented 
the voting, the people, with the shortsightedness and un- 
thankfulness of the multitude, only voted for the rogations 
which afforded them immediate advantages,—the agrarian 
law and the law respecting debts. The tribunes, on the 
other hand, united the three rogations into one, that the 
whole might either be past or rejected: though perhaps 
they adopted this course still more, that the senate and the 
houses might not win over the multitude by accepting the 
two rogations, and be able to reject the most obnoxious 
without danger of an insurrection :—just as in critical times 
the English House of Commons, when at variance with the 
Crown, has incorporated into a money bill, if the House of 
Peers supported the Crown, resolutions, which this order 
could not be expected to assent to, however forein they 
might be to such a bill; because the upper house is not 
allowed to alter it, but must either pass or reject it entire. 
It is related, that Licinius told the people, with old fashion- 
ed naïveté, that they must eat if they would drink%. The 
two leaders of the people moreover accepted their re-election 
only on the condition, that the commonalty should be re- 
solved to gain all. 


36 Dion, Fragm. 33. Reim. 


7 we oùk av 7iotev, Et puy păyorev: according to an emendation of H.S. 
Reimarus in Dion, Fragm. 33. 
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The year 383 (388) brought peace. Unfortunately 
history mentions only in a few hasty words the tremendous 
strugoles%, which at length conquered the obstinacy of 
the senate and the dictator. The rogations were all past: 
but the sanction of the senate and of the houses was still 
wanting. Instead of granting this, Camillus was once more 
appointed dictator to coerce the people. That he intended 
to levy an army, and thus prevent them from exercising 
their free choice, admits of no doubt; that he also intended, 
as Cincinnatus once did, to repeal the laws which had been 
passed, by dictatorial decrees, issued in a mock assembly of 
the centuries held outside the boundaries of the city, is at 
least highly probable. But the power of the dictatorship, 
which was to serve wicked purposes, again failed. It is 
here that Plutarch’s narrative should come in, thet the 
tribunes in the heat of the contest ordered Camillus to be 
arrested in the forum: he presses together in a few days, 
what may have filled up months. 

At last the laws were ratified in due form, and L. 
Sextius Lateranus was elected as plebeian consul. But 
the patricians, assembled in the curies, refused to sanction 
his election". At this senseless refusal, the conflagration, 
which had been scarcely extinguisht, blazed forth again 
more frightfully than ever. Livy only says, it came to 
dreadful threats, and almost a secession of the plebs: 
Ovid, who had read carefully the ancient storics for his 
Fasti, and who must be regarded in historical matters as 
equal to an historical authority, says more*t: and the 


38 Ingentia certamina. Livy, vi. 42. 

Rute Camille 6 rap. 15110; 

‘0 Patricii se auctores futuros negabant. Livy, vi. 42. They had the 
right undeniably in cach single case: but if it was clear, that they always 
intended to reject every plebeian who was elected, the people saw that they 
were ridiculed by the passing of the laws. 

1 Ovid, Fast. 1. v. 643, 

Causa quod a patribns sumptis secesserat armis 
Vulgus, et ipse suas Roma timebat opes. 
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former, who hastens over all these circumstances, not wish- 
ing to dwell upon them, may have softened down, what 
the old annalists related perhaps unanimously. It is not 
merely of a threatening ferment that Ovid speaks: he 
relates, that the people took up arms, and gathered to- 
gether,—without doubt upon the Aventine. But Camillus 
himself was tired of the rumous contest, and longed to lay 
down his head in peace. Sixty years had now elapst since 
the battle of the dictator A. Postumius, in which, as the 
story runs, he had earned his first renown, and received 
his first wounds. He acted as mediator himself in making 
peace between the two orders; and vowed a temple to 
Concordia for his happy success. The plebeians agreed, 
that the city pretorship should be reserved as a curule 
office for the first order: the patricians, that the criminal 
jurisdiction should be shared with the plebeians in annual 
rotation: and Camillus was rewarded for his mediation by 
the appointment of his son as first pretor. The curies 
now sanctioned beforehand all the elections of the year, 
and it is probable that all the Licinian laws were sworn to 
as a treaty by both orders, as is expressly asserted of the 
agrarian law. 


ENE NE CURULE DIGNITIES OF THE 
YEAR 384. 


Ture restoration of the consulship, if no change had been 
made, would have legally renewed its rights to the same 
extent, as they had been exercised by those consuls, whose 
election was carried in violation of law after the institution 
of the consular tribunate. The pretor’s office would thus 
have remained united with it; whether the deputy or 
warden of the city*, in theabsence of both collegues, would 
have been appointed by them, or elected by the people, 
cannot be conjectured, since traces of this magistracy, from 
the time of the decemvirate, only occur in those years 
which have consular tribunes. 

In this manner the consular power, the division and 
limitation of which had been urgently demanded ninety 
years before, would have been restored in its full strength, 
with the exception of the censorship; and it 1s not sur- 
prising that parties now took quite a different view of the 
matter from what they did then. The patricians, whose 
forefathers had represented every diminution of the con- 
sulship as an attempt against the soverain power, now 
demanded the separation as vehemently as their opponents 
had formerly done, in order that the power taken away from 
the oflice might remain a prerogative of their own order: 
but if this were to be done, the plebeians now thought, that 
the accumulation of powers in one office was a disadvantage 
which might easily be borne. Meanwhile the concession 


* See Vol. op 110. 
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of that advantage which was at the time of immense value, 
but was too much opposed to good sense to be of long 
continuance, proved a happy means of reconciliation. The 
office of warden was renewed under the name of praetor 
urbanus, which had been in use long before; but in such a 
manner, that full junsdiction was given to him even 
during the presence of the consuls. The curies had for- 
merly bestowed this office, but it was now arranged that it 
should be given in future by the centuries. 

When privileges of order had disappeared, the necessary 
dependence of the people upon the senate was only pre- 
served by the fact, that the weal and woe of every indivi- 
dual depended upon the single senator, whom the pretor 
assivned to him as judge in a law suit. That which 
constituted in later times the strength of one branch of 
power, had anciently been the foundation on which the 
power of the order was based; and since the number of 
plebeian senators, though still small, necessarily went on 
increasing, and a much greater number of well-meaning 
and moderate patricians had already publicly declared their 
sentiments in the curia, though both together still con- 
tinned to be in the minority, it was a matter of the highest 
importance to which party the magistrate belonged who 
had the discretionary appointment of the judges. 

It was further of extreme importance to the patricians, 
that the decision of cases respecting the possession of the 
public domain, and that the power by which it was be- 
stowed, should remain in the hands of a magistrate chosen 
from their own body, who might prevent the discovery of 
the violations of the Licinian law. Among the arguments 
which may have been hunted out to give a colour to this 
claim, a tolerably plausible one might have been drawn 
from the fact, that the care of this possession would be 
the most important business of the pretor, and that the 
first order would, for a long time to come. continue to 
have by far the greatest interest in it. 

The division of the consulship was thus at the beginning 
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very unequal: the putricians had in reality reserved more 


than two thirds for themselves. The pretor was the col- 
legue of the consuls, chosen under the same auspices, and 
under the presidency of one of them*. Hence it is also 
very probable that six fasces were assigned to him from 
the beginning, as the consuls together had only twelve". 
But although jurisdiction was thus transferred to this magis- 
tracy, it nevertheless continued to remain in the consulship 
as well because it was originally contained in the latter office; 
and the consul even reversed on appeal the pretor’s assign- 
ment of possession", 

This concession, after all, was not a retrograde movement. 

On the contrary, by the institution of the curule cdiles, 
the plebeians gained, in annual rotation, a fair share in a 
power, which, with the exception of the short time of the 
second decemvirate, seems never yet to have been conceded 
to them; while the patricians only obtained some additional 
splendour, which the former also shared with them. It is 
true, that the account preserved by Livy shews rather a 
gain for the patrician youth, though only in gratification 
of vanity, which they are said to have afterwards shared 
with the plebeians of their own accord out of delicacy: 
but this statement must be rejected altogether as an 
invention of later times, when the ancient meaning 
and the most important rights of the edileship were com- 

oe IIH; Apolo 

* Polybius always designates the office of the pretors by the six 
axes; and not only those sent into a province, but also the city pretor, 
(xxx, 1. 5), which, nhortunately, ents off the easy method of reconciling 
this statement with the one exprest without any doubt in several 
well-known passages, that the latter at least had only two lictors: 
namely, by supposing that the greater number was added when the 
pretor was outside Rome. I do not know how to nntie this knot: the 
lex Plaetoria in Censorinus, c.24, seems to introduce the number of 
two lictors; but this lex cannot be placed atter the time of Polrbins, 
since only a foreed interpretation of the passage of Plantns, Epid. 
1. 1,196, could destroy the testimony it affords of the number being the 


same in his time, 
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pletely forgotten. One may pardon the author of the tale 
for thinking it natural that the young patricians, with their 
chivalrous feelings, should offer to defray the expenses 
of the fourth holiday, which the pious gratitude of the 
senate. vowed for the restoration of peace, and that the 
plebeian ediles, with the avariee of persons of low birth, 
should refuse to do so. It is superfluous to ask, with what 
fairness the plebeian ediles could be required to spend 
more than before, if the senate thought proper to dedi- 
cate a yearly holiday as a vow of gratitude for the whole 
state? to say nothing of the fact, that the economy, 
which refused to incur sueh an outlay, would, after all, 
be more worthy of honour than usury. But the perfect 
clumsiness with which the story was fabricated, appears 
from the circunstanee, that the festive games, whose ex- 
penses were increast, were the Roman or Great games, 
with which the plebeians had had nothing to do, since 
they were exhibited for the populus, as is elear from 
the places of the spcetators being assigned according 
to the curies®. The distinction between the two orders 
extended even to their festive games. It is beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the ediles of the commonalty pre- 
sided at the plebeian games; for it is clear, that the latter 
eannot have been held in the great Circus, but gave oeca- 
sion to the building of the Flaminian, as the spot which, 
from early times, had occasionally served the order as a 
place for holding the elections". But even if they had had 
the management of the Roman or Great games, they might 
still have consented willingly to their extension. For we 
learn from the most authentic testimony of Fabius, that the 
republie down to the first Punie war assigned every year 
five hundred pounds of silver, 500,000 asses, to defray the 
expenses.# ‘That the management of this solemnity became 
changed into a liturgy, in the Attic sense of the word, was, 


+5 Volt. pe 426. VOTE AIS Howe: 
13 Dionysius, vu. 71. 
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without doubt, a consequence of the great financial embar- 
rassments of the state: such a liturgy is wholly inconsistent 
with the character of a republic which supplied the 
magistrates with all their wants, and with all the outfit of 
their dignity, from the treasury*®. 

In the last place, how could it be related seriously, that 
the senate considered it unfair, that the patricians had 
gamed three curule oflices for the one granted to the 
second order, and were, therefore, please” to decree the 
annual rotation of the edileship us carly as the second 
year: while the party, which still had the sway in that 
assembly, used every exertion to deprive the plebs again 
of the only oflice they had gained. 

It is owing to one of the pecuhar advantages of Roman, 
history, that even this narrative has some truth for its basis, 
which may be discovered. The addition of a day to the 
Great games”! was something quite diflerent from the pro- 
longation or repetition of the festivals for one day or several, 
as was often done in joy or sorrow. It was a permanent 
extension, by which a fourth holiday was added for the 
commonalty, just as previously there had been one for each 
of the three old tribes: in the same manner as on the 
abolition of the kingly dignity, the tribune of the knights 
formed, with the tribunes of the three tribes, a college of 
four representatives of the soverain power. It is also more 
eredible that such a holiday was added, even as early us 
that time, and afterwards supprest; that after the peace 
with the commonalty it was restored and again abolisht, 


However unjustly they may have aeted towards the plebeians, vet 
it cannot be conceived, that the magistrates of the latter should have been 
compelled to exhibit games to the houses at their own cost; somewhat as 
the poor Jews in modern Rome are obliged to give the brocaded pallium 
tor the fovt-race. 

50 Livy, vu 1. verecundia inde imposita est senatui ex patribus jubendi 
nediles curnles creari. 

51 In Livy, one sees clearly what festivals are meant: Plutareh's opinion, 
that they were the Latin holidays, is a sad blunder. 
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than that all the tribes did not obtain this honour at once in 
a festival, the institution of which is, without doubt, rightly 
ascribed to the age, designated by the name of Tarquinius 
Priscus; and that it was not granted to the Tities till the 
introduction of the consulship, nor to the Luceres till the 
reconciliation with the plebs; events which had nothing 
to do with them. ‘The institution of this holiday was an 
acknowledgment that the plebs formed a true part of the 
Roman nation; and that. they stood as near to the great 
gods, in whose honour the games were solemnized, as the 
old tribes; but this admission rendered it necessary to grant 
to the plebeians in turn the presidency of them. The divi- 
sion of the curule edileship was, therefore, necessary at its 
institution, and not an improvement which was added upon 
second thoughts; nor is it denied, that as early as the 
second year plebcians were elected. If this had not been 
establisht from the beginning, it would not have been 
obtained till after many years full of strife. 

By obtaining a share in the presidency of the games, the 
plebeians would, however, have only gained an external 
honour; and if the duties of their office had been as limited 
as in Cicero’s days, and in his description of the Roman con- 
stitution®’, their utmost gain would have consisted in obtain- 
ing the acknowledged right of extending their astynomic 
and agoranomic power over the patricians: for this police 
jurisdiction had been exercised by the plebeian ediles since 
the decemviral legislation throughout the whole city, as 
from the carliest times over their commonalty%, though 
probably not over the first order. But the patricians had 
at least some compensation in the fact, that a magistracy 
chosen from their own body, instead of having its juris- 
diction limited, as hitherto, to its own order, had now, 
every other year, administration in a sphere from which 


52 Cicero, de legih. 111. 3. (7.) 
53 The command, to take care that only Roman gods were worshipt, 
Livy, 1v.30, was, evidently, quite general. 
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it had formerly been exeluded. If, however, the curule 
edileship from the first had comprised only the superin- 
tendence of the city, of the corn-market, and of the festive 
games, it would never have been anything but the first 
step to higher honours. No one would have wisht then, 
even when it was not yet a burthen, any more than in sub- 
sequent centuries, to hold it several times, and after filling 
the highest offices; and yet we find that M. Valerius Corvus, 
who was consul as early as his twenty-third year, held it 
four times. But in ancient times, T. Quinetius was appointed 
questor after three consulships’t: and the meaning of the 
new office was, that this questorship, hitherto exclusively 
patrician, should now be conferred by the centuries upon 
both orders in rotation. The institution of this edileship 
was an essential part of the Licinian legislation, and a 
great advancement of general liberty. 

It is impossible to determine in what accusations, 
brought against persons for crimes not wholly beyond 
doubt, a judge was given from the senate, and when the 
affair was decided before the court of the nation or the 
tribes. But it is known, that the perduellis appealed to 
the court of the populus, if he did not acquiesce in the 
decision of the duumvirs, disdaining a useless delay; 
and there can be no doubt that the same course of pro- 
ceeding was adopted in all cases, which were not real 
crimes against the state, and in which a Roman magistrate 
appeared as accuser before the people. This magistrate had 
pronounced the verdict of guilty before, and the court of 
the people only came in because the condemned had the 
right of appealing to his equals or the nation. It cannot, 
perhaps, be determined when the general right of acensing 
was granted, the abuse of which led to the rise of the 
Quadrupletores: but there can be no doubt, that so long 
as the increast fine went into the common purse, the 
accusation, in consequence of which it was inflicted, was 
brought on behalf of the state. 
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The jurisdiction, which was formerly exercised by the 
quaestores parricidii and afterwards by the triumriri capi- 
tales, or judges of capital crimes”, appears now to have 
belonged to the office of the curule ediles, who are repre- 
sented as judges in eriminal causes, justifymg before 
the assembly of the people their verdict when it was 
disputed, and who, therefore, have the appearance in a 
brief narative of only discharging the duties of public 
prosecutors. It was the quaestores parricidii who con- 
demned Manlius to death; after which one finds no trace 
of them as far as Livy is preserved: they inquired into 
crimes, says Varro, as the friumviri capitales do now‘. 
The establishment of the latter was related in the eleventh 
book of Livy: and it is only the last books of Livy’s first 
decad that ean shew us the eriminal jurisdiction in the 
hands of the eurule ediles, such as it had been exercised 
by the questors. But this judicial power was no more 
lost by the establishment of the new office, than the juris- 
diction of the consuls by the appointment of the city pre- 
tor, and under cireumstances in which the triumviri capi- 
tales could not have come forward against a criminal, 
M. Mareellus exercised the ancient right of the edileship, 
which he then held, of bringing a criminal charge before 
the people”. Besides, the name of that new office shews, 
that it could not have the right of bringing accusations 
before the people which were only intended to inflict 
pecuniary fines: thus, the upholding of the laws against 
usury, remained with the ediles: the power of punishing 
a person for possessing more of the public domain than 


55 That the office. as conferred upon the latter, was more limited in its 
jurisdietion, and of less dignity, is of little importanee; the ediles received 
it undiminisht. 


# De L. L. v. 14. (iv. p. 24. cd Bipont). He had no occasion to say 
that their office had in the time between been transferred to the ediles: he 
only explains the name of the qnestors. 


5+ Valerius Maximus, v1.1.n.7. Plutarch, Marcell. c. m. p. 298. E. 
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the law allowed, may not have been transferred to it from 
the plebeian ediles until a later time. 

The following cases arc proofs that the ediles in ancient 
times were magistrates, who investigated and prosecuted 
crimes. 

The poisoning by the matrons was denounced to the 
curule edile Q. Fabius”. 

The twelve tables denounced death against a person, 
who transferred corn by witchcraft from another man’s 
field to his own. The curule edile Sp. Postumius Albinus 
brought before the people an accusation respecting this 
erime™: a case, which cuts off the possibility of saying, 
that after all only the city police might in all cases be 
meant. i 

The violation of a free citizen, who was not legally in- 
famous, though he might have consented to the crime, and 
even obscene proposals, were punisht with death by the 
ancient laws, which were in keeping with the pure morals 
of the ancient people: and in accordance with them the 
triumviri capitales also prosecuted it as a capital offenscfi. 
In the same manner M. Marecllus as curule edile brought 
an accusation before the people against the person, who had 
tried to seduce his son®: that a charge against a tribune 
of the people was accepted during the continuance of his 
office, and the evidence which satisfied the people, are no 
less extraordinary circumstances. ‘The offender was con- 
demned solely on account of the unblemisht character of the 
accuser, and the blushing silence of the boy, who could not 
mention the abomination. 

When the chastity of free-born female citizens was vio- 
lated*?, the females themselves and their seducers were 


* Who condemned persons for this offense even as late as 455 (460): 
ii se RL, 

2) IRA, MT LIS 50 Pliny, H. N. xvi. $. 

1 Valerius Maximus, vi. 1. n. 10. 

6 Valerius Maximus, vr. 1. n. 7. Plutarch. Marcell. c. 11. p. 298. F. 


63 The law left the morals of freed-women to themselves: and the 
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punisht in the name of the whole body of citizens, who had 
been dishonoured in them: women by heavy fines: guilty 
men perhaps more severcly. Against the latter®! as well 
as against the former®, the accusation was brought by the 
ediles before the court of the people. 

[ think it probable also, that Pullius and Fundanus, 
the accusers of P. Clodius on account of the defeat at 
Drepana®™, were not tribunes of the people, as they are 
called by the scholiast, through whom this event has now 
become clear, but curule ediles”. 

When the majesty of a magistrate was violated an edile 
summoned the offender before the court of the people”. 


prejudice was so strong against them, at least against the time they had 
been slaves, that it may have been for this reason that marriage with a 


freed-woman destroyed the civil rights of a free citizen: perhaps made 
him infamous, 


% Livy, viu, 22.  Valerius Maximus, VIII. I. n. 7. 


6 Livy, x. 31. That Q. Gurges was edile, has been rightly inferred 
by Pighius from the multa having been applied to erect a sacred building. 


% Schol. to the speech, in Clodium et Curionem, p. 79, ed. Mediol. 


57 Becanse the name of Pullius occurs very seldom, and therefore the 
elivus Publius was, like the clivus Publicius, in all probability made 
by this accuser out of the pecunia multatitia, that is, the twelve thousand 
ases of heavy money, which Clodius was sentenced to pay:—next, becanse 
there hardly oceurs an instance, in which two tribunes conjointly diem 
dicebant; while the ediles usually acted together in such a case :—further 
because the seholiast, forgetting his former statement, afterwards speaks 
of the objection of the tribunes, as if the whole college had acted, and 
not the majority against two of their own body:—and lastly, becanse it 
is said dies dicta perduellionis est. They consequently acted as successors of 
the duumviri per duellionis:—such an acensation against a consul was far 
above the sphere of the triumviri capitales. 


6° The Publicii, who made the beantiful clivus up the Aventine with 
the multa gained in such a case, are called by Varro and Ovid ple- 
heian, by Festus cnrule ediles: between these authorities we cannot 
decide, and certainly have no right to make any change in Festus 
(s. v. Publicium), where also Velia is undoubtedly the right read- 
ing. If the whole district between the Palatine and the Coclius 
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‘They often summoned usurers also”. În later times patrician 
ediles also, instead of the plebeian magistrates, summoned 
before the people those who had made more use of the 
public pasture than the law allowed; since the wealthy 
patricians had had for a long time past no greater tempt- 
ations than those of the second order, to deprive the 
republic of its revenues. 

The lines which were inflicted never went into the 
public treasury, but were always spent upon buildings, 
embellishments or festive games; and though their annual 
amount varied exceedingly and might be insufficient, they 
might nevertheless be assigned to the great games. It is 
certain that the fines exacted by the plebeian ediles were 
applied to the games of their order; and as these earlier 
ediles were also judges in their order, and brought before 
it accusations for great offenses, which consequently made 
their oflice a questorship, so the oflice of the patrician 
judges, who presided in trials of life and death, was akin 
to an cdileship, though it only obtained money for the 
festivals. It would have been in reality an edileship of 
their order, if the questors had also celebrated the festive 
games; but this may more probably have been still an 
honorary privilege of the consuls, and sometimes of their 
deputy, the warden of the city, which they may not have 
lost till the present time, when a national office was in- 
stituted, comprising both orders. ‘The dark name of a 
dreaded jurisdiction was exchanged for a pleasing one. 

That the rights of the plebcian ediles were now altered, 
cannot be doubted, every trace of their old jurisdiction 
vanishes with the exception of prosecutions for an unlaw- 


belonged to the Velia, the Publician clivus, beginning from the 
Circus, certainly made the Aventine uccessible to carriages coming 
from that district which formerly could reach the hill only by a great 
roundabout way ont of the city, and again into it at the Porta Tri- 
gemiua, 

CX ec mil e lie a, 28) x, eseeeanavet!. Pinxehin 
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ful use of the public pastures. But the relation of the two 
edileships in subsequent times is one of the most inexpli- 
cable riddles in Roman antiquities. 

That the two orders began to share the curule edileship 
in annual rotation even in the second year of its institu- 
tion, is stated clearly enough by Livy’: it is equally cer- 
tain that he thought, that this regulation soon ceast, and 
that the election was made from both orders indifferently”: 
but this is a mistake. For not only in the few passages 
in the books of the first decad, where he mentions curule 
ediles, are the two of the same year of the same order, and 
the rotation is seen by the even and odd years, in which 
these isolated statements occur; but we also find the 
same to be the case in the accounts, though still only 
of a fragmentary kind, from the beginning of the 
Hannibalian war, and further on in the fasti year by 
year, which froin that time he gives complete. The same 
arrangement is found for the time about 590, where his 
books are already wanting, in the Didascalia of Terence’, 
and Polybius, whose first edition is to be placed about 
the beginning of the seventh century, says even of his 
period, that it was necessary to name two patricians at the 


7 Livy, vu. 1. 5. 6. Gaius had certainly mentioned the consul- 
ship of L. Genucius and Q. Servilius (385) with no other view, than 
to state the year, in which the first curule ediles were chosen from 
the plebs: Lydus has mangled this very appropriate statement so as 
to make it nonsense, and has turned it into a heap of rnbbish (de 
magistr. 1. 46). 


4 Livy, as above, primo ut alternis annis ex plebe fierent, convenerat; 
postea promiscuum fuit. 


7% The Andria was performed for the cdiles M. Fulvius, M. Gla- 
brio, plebeians 581 (586); the Heautontimorumenos for L. Lentulus, 
L. Flaccus, patricians 584 (589); the Eunuchus for L. Albinus, L. 
Merula, patricians 586 (591): as in the books of Livy the patricians 
in the even, the plebeians in the odd, years. ‘Two pairs moreover occur in 
the Hecyra, of which the year is not stated; one a patrician and the other a 
plebeian. 
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same time’, Thus the distinction between the two orders 
was observed in the edileship, long, after it had ceast to be 
bserved in the consulship. 

The time, which called forth these two curule magis- 
tracies in a new form, also occasioned the creation of an 
extraordinary one, which never appears again down to the 
destruction of the republic. A statement which with many 
similar ones, still worse disfigured, is undoubtedly a valu- 
able relic of Junius Gracchanus’s history of the Roman 
constitution, informs us, that after the five years’ agitation 
concerning the Licinian laws, which is designated as an 
anarchy of that duration, three legislators and judges were 
appointed to compose the disturbances’. Varro inust 
have meant this magistracy, when he mentioned, the trium- 
virs for the regulation of the republicii, along with the 
decemvirs and consular tribunes, as among the extraordi- 
nary magistrates who had the right of convoking the 
senate. As to the fact there can be no doubt; and an 
extraordinary magistracy with the power of jurisdiction 
was decidedly necessary to carry into effect such laws as 
those respecting the ager publicus and the state of debts: 
in the same way as by the law of ‘Tiberius Gracchus a tri- 
umvirate was appointed for the whole time of its operation 


% Polybius, x.4. ove dvrog vo marpiktove xaBioraoBau: had this been 
altered when he wrote, he would have added, at the time. 


™ Lydus, de magistr. 1. 35. petic vopobirac kai Cuxaorag xpoBAnOijvat 


mpoc Bpayd ovuBtBnre Cui Tac îupviouc sracec. 


75 Gellius, xiv. 7. addit, item. triumviros rei pop. Rom. constituendae 
causa creatos jus consulendi senatum habuisse. It is not altogether 
impossible, that Varro did not write the letter, by which he meant to 
supply his lost book written for Pompey, till after 700 (705): but the tyrants, 
who had then set themselves up, would probably have been mentioned 
here by no one: and moreover the triumvirs together with the two other 
magistracies, which had disappeared long before (jus habuisse), are 
opposed to those which still existed.—For the rest, I have in the words 
quoted above made still less change in the reading of the mannseripts 
rei p. reconst., than J. F. Gronotius, who without any necessity wrote 
rei publicae pop. À. 
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whose powers far exceeded those of an ordinary college 
of this name for the distribution of the public domain. 
C. Licinius without doubt caused himself to be elected a 
member for this triumvirate: which explains why his name 
does not appear as consul till two years afterwardsté. 
The duty of taking care that the laws did not become a 
dead letter, was greater than the honour of the consulship, 
which was perhaps incompatible with such an office. 


76 Tf this dignity is not ascribed to him merely on the supposition 
that the authors of the laws could not fail in obtaining it. In the 
Capitoline Fasti C, Licinius Calvus stands in his stead. 


IESPORN AL HISLORY 
DOWN TO THE COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE PLEBEIAN CONSULSHIP. 


Tnoven a firm hand had secured the promist benefits, 
yet nothing but time and the gentle force of habit could 
establish a sincere peace between two orders, which had 
now past over to a state of equality from one of long- 
standing oppression and insult. The blindness of the 
patricians prevented them from perceiving how vain their 
attempts were to recover their lost privileges: it was 
necessary that such attempts should become dangerous to 
them, before the republic could enjoy internal peace with 
freedom. Before this object was attained, five and twenty 
years past by in supprest but-violent agitations. 

After the revolution, which had become possible through 
external peace, there followed an unusual calm, while the 
government was wholly engaged in carrying the laws into 
effect. It may also be truc, that the senate did not wish 
for any war, in order to keep the plebeian consul in in- 
glorious inactivity”. Natural events of a destructive kind 
prevented this tranquillity from restoring the republic to 
health: a pestilence raged’*: and the river overflowed the 


a JE Si Ue 

78 It may indeed be called a pestilence, as it carried off a censor, 
a enrule edile. three tribunes of the people, and is said to have been 
proportionately fatal among the people. In this epidemic, M. Camillus 
died at a most advanced age, if he was not still a child at the time, 
when the lays already aseribe to him heroic deeds. Roman history, 
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low districts. But so changed was the general feeling in 
little more than one generation, that now the comitia could 
not be disturbed by the pretence that the gods were indig- 
nant at the election from unworthy houses. The fourth 
year was already passing away without war: and now there 
ripened in the patricians the scheme for putting a stop 
to the operations of the Licinian law by the old terrours of 
the dictatorship, and by a forced levy of troops. It was 
only for the ceremony of driving in the nail of the year, 
that the haughty and violent L. Manlius was named dic- 
tator 387 (392): in spite of his commission he began to 
levy an army against the Hernicans: but the tribunes com- 
pelled him to give up his undertaking together with his 
dignity. 

When the war broke out in the following year, and the 
plebeian consul L. Genucius was surprised by the Herni- 
cans and fell in battle, while the legions fled; then, says 
Livy®, the misfortune of the army little grieved the pa- 
tricians: they exulted at the disgrace of the plebeian gene- 
ral. <A dictator was then appointed, and also in the two 
following years; so that there followed four years of dictator- 
ships; a thing which had been hitherto unheard of: without 
doubt on account of the elections in reality, though no 
attempt was yet ventured upon. The pretence, that the 
plebeian incapacity of taking the auspices threatened the 
state with an evil which could only thus be averted, de- 
stroyed even in 390 (395) the merit and success of the 
consul Poetelius. In the next year 391 (396) a dangerous 


like that of other countries, shews that military greatness leads to 
the oldest age, as indeed nothing is so favorable to life as the perfeet 
realization of fearful thoughts, whieh is especially given to a general 
in the highest degree; in addition to whieh restlessness and intense 
passion rouse his innermost spirit: uniformity does not cripple him. 
The poet also lives an intense and youthful life. The statesman of 
antiquity lived thus: quite different is it with the man of business in 
modern times: the scholar also is exhausted by his work, seldom 
animated, 
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discord between the two orders îs mentioned, which was 
appeased by the terrours of the Tiburtine war”. This is 
undoubtedly the same dangerous sedition and imsurrection 
of the commonalty against the patres, which M. Popillius 
the consul allayed, by hastening to the forum from the 
sacrifice, which he was then offering as flamen to Carmenta, 
without changing his dress, and by speaking mildly to the 
excited multitude*. Thus plebeians in the highest oflice 
were the guardians of peace, if the ohgarchs would but leave 
it undisturbed. 

When the consul M. Fabius was beaten by the Etruscans 
in the year 394 (399), C. Marcius Rutilus, the plebeian 
consul of the preceding year, was invested with the dictator- 
ship, which excited the most violent indignation on the part 
of the patricians. That the plebeian M. Popilhus nomi- 
nated him, is beyond doubt: it is not likely, that he chose 
him, instcad of merely proclaiming him: but the prudent 
party might perhaps be already strong enough in the 
senate to obtain his election in their own body. So desti- 
tute of feeling for the welfare of the republic were the oli- 
garchs, who lived only for the aggrandizement of their own 
order, that the houses refused to the dictator all means for 
forming an army, when the Etruscans had advanced as fur 
as the Salines, near the mouth of the Liber. Yet the 
war was to be carried on against an enemy, which two years 
before had sacrificed three hundred Roman captives. 


But in the same way as, when faction and envy 
denied the great Scipio the meaus of saving and aveng- 
ing his country, which he could promise with prophetic 


certainty, and scornfully granting him the permission o 


HE SAINS 

s Cicero. Brutus, 14(56). Henee the name Lacnas: he was theret = 
the first of this name: and the eirenmstances of his other consnlslupe 
appear less suitable to it. 

e Livy, vu, 17. Omni ope impediebant (Patres), ne quid dictatori ad id 
bellum decerneretur parareturve. Eo promptins enneta, ferente dictatore, 
populus (the Centuries) jussit. 
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carrying his plans into execution, only assigned him such 
forces, as must have compelled him in his despondency to 
remain inactive or to perish,—the people and all Italy, so far 
as it was faithful, gave up to the hero of their own accord far 
more than the senate could have offered; so the good will of 
the citizens afforded to C. Marcius all means, with which he 
could have been furnisht by laws that had been fully sanc- 
tioned. The centuries voted the supplies in accordance with 
his proposals, but these presuppose an ordinance of the 
senate; so that he must then have had the senate with him; 
which perhaps he still continued to have, when he triumphed 
without the sanction of the patres, on his return from his 
glorious campaign™; but in an assembly, in which two 
hostile parties are equally balanced, the majority, obtained 
by the accession of a few among the wavering or the weak, 
is extremely varying. The senate must at any rate have 
lent its whole weight to the oligarchs, when they ventured 
in this same year to attempt the overthrow of the Licinian 
law. It is true, a power had been restored to them, the 
want of which twelve years ago had not allowed them even 
to think of a serious contest with the commonalty. For 
the last two years the alliance with the Hernicans had 
been restored, and that with the Latins somewhat longer: 
it had been renewed with both nations as favorably as they 
could wish, and both were now a sure help to the rulers. 
The elections of the consuls were entrusted to inter- 
rexes, who accepted no votes for plebeian candidates. For 
a long while the tribunes resisted; and it was only the 
eleventh interrex®, that could declare the two patricians 
elected who had the most votes, to which he added the 


8 Livy, vin. 17. sine auctoritate patrum, populi jussn, trinmph- 
avit. 

55 M. Fabius Ambnstus; who certainly appears to be a different person 
from the father-in-law of Licinius—the latter is K. F., the former M. F. - : 
otherwise such a change, and the zeal in doing the very opposite in order 
to reconcile the party, which one joins again. would be anything but 
unheard of. 
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insult: that as according to the twelve tables the last reso- 
lution of the people was decisive against former laws, so 
in this ease, the election which he had brought about by 
force, was decisive against the Licinian law. Thus the 
consular fasces of the year 395 (400), the twelfth after the 
Licinian law, came again to two patricians®. The latter at 
the next election, M: it a duty of honour, to preserve 
for their order the exelusive possession of the consulship 
which they had again recovered. As they therefore obsti- 
nately rejected all votes for plebeian candidates, the frece 
people left the field of election with the tribunes, and the 
consuls eompleted a mock-election by the votes of the 
chents*’. Some annals named M. Popillius®, instead of 
the second patrician consul, without doubt as the one 
legally elected, but who was either not so announced or 
not recognized by the populus. 

In the third vear also 397 (402), the patricians main- 
tained the possession of the consulship in violation of the 
law. But the ferment must now have risen to so great a 
highth, that they mistrusted the power of the consulship : 
fois five years in succession (397-401) during peace or in- 
significant wars, a dictator was appointed every year, evi- 
dently each time for the purpose of conducting the elec- 
tions, though not always with success. The increasing 
violence called forth a more vehement resistance.  T. 
Manhius, as dictator, was resolved rather to let the consul- 
ship perish, than to tolerate a plebeian consul”. But the 
tribunes did not allow him to hold the elections; and an 
interreign sueceeded, which was prolonged by the equal 
obstinacy of both parties to the eleventh interrex. At 
last the senate ordered, that the Licinian law should be 
observed. This was however only a forced concession for 
once: it was regarded as a sacrifice® made to peace, which 
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was plain duty, and deserved no thanks. In the following 
year the patricians gained their point by two interreigns: 
for the year 400 (405) the people maintained the power 
of its law; indeed so great had become the influence of 
enraged public opinion, that C. Marcius Rutilus, the same 
who had first brought the honour of the dictatorship into 
his order, was accepted as eligible to the censorship, and 
was obliged to be recognized by the patricians as censor 
elect, however vehemently they struggled against it. But 
so fluctuating is the victory in a free state when at discord, 
that the dictator L. Furius Camillus was able to carry the 
elections for the next year according to the wishes of his 
faction. In opposition to an ancient ordinance of the 
senate, which forbade the reelection of curule magistrates, 
in opposition to every fecling of decency, he appointed 
himself with a patrician collegue by means of forced votes, 
and so shameless an clection was approved of by the 
patricians, just as they had supported it with their ut- 
most efforts). So highly were his merits esteemed, and 
so fictitious was the need of a dictatorship, that, when his 
collegue Appius Claudius died, not only was no consul 
elected in his place, from which perhaps it might not have 
been possible to exclude a plebeian, but the senate did not 
even command the nomination of a dictator*. Many an 
honest man must have been ashamed of such proceedings, 
and have renounced the faction, This may have facili- 
tated the maintenance of the Licinian law for three years: 
but it was again violated in the years 405 (410) and 407 
(412). This was the last time. Among the thirteen con- 
sulships from the year 395 (400), when the Licinian law 
was first broken, to the one last mentioned, there were 
seven in violation of the law. Rome was constantly in a 
state of internal anxiety and violent commotion, which 
could not last. All hopes had vanisht that the patricians 
would leave off their miserable annoyances. How the 
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republic was marvellously saved in a course, which has 
brought ruin upon almost all free states, but became salu- 
tary to her through the virtue of her people, I shall relate 
in connection with an important event, but one which has 
been greatly disfigured, after mentioning some laws and 
events which belong to this period. 

It was undoubtedly an extension of the privileges of 
the people, when the election of six tribunes of the soldiers 
was transferred to the centuries in 388 (393): but it 
may be, that the consuls conferred the office now, since 
the military tribunate was no longer a magistracy, or that 
the curies claimed the right of granting it, although the 
ancient tribes were abolisht. 

In the year 393 (398) the patrician consul Cn. Manlius 
compelled his army, near Sutrium on the military frontier 
of Etruria, to decree in an assembly held according to 
tribes a tax of five per cent on the value of emancipated 
slaves. The senate and burghers sanctioned this strange 
consular plebiscitum”!. Its object deserved no censure, 
because it rendered the emancipation of slaves more diffi- 
cult, by which the nation and soon the body of citizens 
were filled with strangers; the state also obtained a new 
revenue: but it would have been easy to accomplish both 
objects in a constitutional way. It may have been merely 
an attempt to introduce, with an apparently praiseworthy 
precedent, legislative assemblies under the power of the 
oath of unconditional military obedience, such as Cincin- 
natus a century ago wanted to hold, in order to abolish the 
tribunate of the people. Therefore the tribunes in the 


% Livy, vu. 5. The tribes cannot be meant, because it was the classes 
which constituted the comitia centuriata. In later times also the military 
tribnnes chosen by the people were clected in the same comitia as the 
consuls, consequently by the centuries of that time. Polybius, v1. 17. 


Livy, vn. 16. legem novo exemplo in castris tributim—tulit, Patres 
—anctores fuerunt. 
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very same year forbade such assembles under penalty of 
capital punishment”. 

In the same year C. Licinius Stolo was condemned in 
accordance with his own law, because he occupied a thou- 
sand jugers of the arable land of the public domain; half 
in the name of his son emancipated for the sake of appear- 
ance. A mournful instance of how irresistibly avarice, as 
soon as the heart is open to it, takes possession of those 
who should be most securely guarded against it by honour, 
but also of the fact, that the greatest blessings are some- 
times afforded by hands not quite pure; and that it may 
happen, that the best cause is represented by such, while 
the unblemisht sluggishly neglect the service. 

In the year 397 (402) two new tribes were formed: 
as the name of the Pomptinian leads us to infer without 
doubt, from the Volscians, who had become Romans, while 
others of their towns joined Latium. Thus the equili- 
brium was preserved between the two confederates. 

The Licinian law of debt, like every other which injures 
private credit, afforded to those involved in debt the hoped 
for advantages only to a limited extent. The paying off 
of the principal, even without interest, in three instal- 
ments, could only be accomplisht in most cases by borrow- 
ing afresh, in which case the debtor must unavoidably have 
been compelled to promise all the higher interest, as the 
money-lenders had to indemnify themselves for their losses. 
Though many debts may have been liquidated by trans- 
ferring the lands which had been assigned, yet the demand 


% Livy, vu. 16. But why did the prohibition say—a thing, which 
must have been guite indifferent to the tribunes—: ne quis populum 
sevocaret? Was then an assembly of the honses in the Petelinian grove 
no sevocatio populi? Should it not have run thus: that no one invested 
with a curule magistraey and the imperium should call aside the populus, 
and transact business with the commonalty alone? That the tribes were 
furced to vote and not the centuries, may have been owing to the cir- 
cums-tanee of there being no ordinance of the senate, 
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for money probably exceeded what had become available 
for new loans by the payments in instalments. Private 
debts when they become universal, are the sieve of the 
Danaids. Hence in a short time the complaints again 
grew loud and pressing; and as experience had taught, 
that usury-laws were indispensable, the uncial rate of in- 
terest was restored, ten years after the Licinian law, by 
a plebiscitum, which was reluctantly accepted by the cu- 
ries. It will be shewn that the uncial rate of interest 
amounted to ten per cent for the civil year. The same 
plebiscitum, without doubt ordained the punishment of a 
fourfold fine against the usurers who violated it; and it 
is of this punishment that the condemnationt in the year 
406 (411) are to be understood. Since the transgressors 
of the law would have taken care not to stipulate in so 
many words for what was forbidden, their offenses would 
not be manifest, and of such a nature, that a judge could 
pronounce sentence of Yes or No: they were decided by 
the people, as judges on their oaths. 


od 


ON THE UNCIAL RATE OF INTEREST. 


Tacrrus says%, that the uncial rate of interest was 
introduced by the twelve tables: Livy represents it as 
establisht in 393 (398) in consequence of a rogation. 
Now it is elear, that the Licinian law cannot have found 
the interest limited, for the merciless usurers would with- 
out fail have extorted a far higher interest than the law 
allowed, and then nothing more would have been neces- 
sary, than to leave to the debtors the fourfold fine forfeited 
to the state. However, it does not seem credible, that 
Tacitus, who was by no means indifferent to the antiqui- 
ties of Roman history, should not have read the twelve 
tables; and to say that he quoted them carelessly, violates 
the reverence due to his memory. It seems inconceivable 
to me, that an enactment of the twelve tables had fallen into 
disuse, and that therefore its renewal had become necessary, 
a supposition by which a commentator* worthy of all 
honour endeavoured to reconeile the two historians; the 
time down to the general prevalence of debts before the 
Licinian law is too short for that: but the former law 
might perhaps have been expressly repealed. Its exist- 
ence in the twelve tables is supported by the state of 
things before the Gallic time, when not the slightest com- 
plaint is heard of oppressive interest: moreover it 1s clear, 
that without an interest fixt by law there could not have 
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been the punishment of the fourfold fine for usurers; and 
Cato, who unquestionably knew the twelve tables by heart, 
places this as a part of the legislation of his same ances- 
tors by the side of the twofold fine for theft. Such an 
account under a definite year in the context of the annals 
has evidently much more weight, if one must choose 
between the two, than an accidental statement even in the 
greatest writer. Respecting the amount of the uncial rate 
of interest, there are likewise two opinions, which differ 
from one another in an unexampled manner, but both of 
which set out with the supposition, that the caleulation 
of interest by months, which was indisputably the only one 
adopted in Rome in later times, was also the usual mode 
from the very first. The one regards the centesima, the 
monthly per cent as the unit, and the twelfth of it as the 
legal interest, and thus reckons it at one per cent per 
annum: the other makes it a hundred per cent per an- 
num, since it sees the unit, the as, in the principal, a 
twelfth of which was paid every month as interest”. The 
latter opinion can only offer itself as an hypothesis, for it 
is not supported by one single passage either in the way of 
testimony or analogy: its advocates ought therefore to be 


% The great names of those who have adopted this in despair of any other 
solution ure mentioned by Ernesti on Tacit. Anu. vi. 16. 


% (The author had not intended to reprint the refutation which follows in 
the text, of this hypothesis, so remote from the truth, as is proved by the 
following note, which was already written: 


“The first edition of these investigations also examined in detail 
an entirely opposite hypothesis: namely, that the uneia is to be un- 
derstood of one twelfth of the principal paid monthly, and consequently 
that the legal interest was one hundred per cent per annum. It seemed 
proper at that time to shew, how utterly inconceivable sueh a thing 
is: there were uo proofs to refute; but ns no one now will probably 
advocate it again, it is sufficient to say, why that examination has been 
omitted.” 

But the revision of the text had not yet advanced far enough in 
this place, to enable one to represent Niebuhr’s true views without arbitrary 
alterations). 
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able to bring forward internal probability in its favour; but 
such a rate of interest has never existed any where in the 
whole world, and never could. He who borrows from neces- 
sity and possesses enough to appear to the lender capable of 
puying, will surely be able to sell his property even with 
less Joss than hfty per cent, and gains by this in com- 
parison with such a system of borrowing. He who bor- 
rows money for speculation, may, indeed, especially on 
bottomry, pay à high rate of interest; but it is one of the 
rarest chances in the world, that any one gains by a regu- 
lar business, even in the most distant countries, more than 
a hundred per cent. In a person's own country it is im- 
possible: otherwise the price at which all things sold 
would only be equal to what they produced annually, 
whilst the accumulation of capital by means of this rate 
of interest must again produce a competition causing a 
great increase of prices. For here we are speaking of a 
rule, aud not of extremely rare cases of enormous usury. 
Further, that which was legally enacted as a relief to the 
people, and eagerly past by them to the sorrow of the 
patriciansi%, must have abolisht a much higher rate of 
interest, which had been customary before. Are we to 
suppose then, that two hundred per cent had been the 
usual or legal rate of interest before, inasmuch as it was 
again reduced soon afterwards to half of the uncial rate, 
that is, according to this hypothesis, to fifty per cent? 
But according to the Licinian law of debt itself, there 
were necessarily arrears of principal remaining to be paid, 
after deducting the interest, which had been already paid, 
while on the contrary, such a rate of interest would have 
led to Palintokia, or the repayment of interest to the 
debtors?. 


The opposite opinion, and perhaps the most general 


100 Livy, vii. 16. haud aeque laeta patribus—rogatio; et plebs aliquanto 
pain cupidius scivit. 
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one, which secs in the uncial rate of interest, only one 
per cent per annum, rests on entirely different grounds: 
for that the monthly per cent was in later times the unit, 
the twelfth of which expressed the rate of interest, is as 
clearly made out as any point in antiquities. But there 
is every reason for believing, that this monthly per cent, 
the centesimae, far from being the same as the as of the 
old uncial interest, was a forein rate of interest, and not 
adopted in Rome till the time of Sylla. It is, I believe, 
impossible to point out a single passage, in which it is 
mentioned, earlier than the writings of Cicero, who very 
often speaks of it, even to a fourfold amount, in the out- 
standing debts, which wealthy Romans had in the Greek 
provinces; in Rome it seldom occurs, and when it does, 
it is with all the fluctuations of a full discount, and also 
below the unit-rate down to four per cent. At Athens the 
monthly rate of interest was the legal one, a drachma for 
a mua, and in certain cases, as for the property of wives, 
one and a half per cent, or nine oboli; and this was un- 
doubtedly the case from Solon’s time. This rate of inte- 
rest, which has continued in the Levant down to the 
present day, was also preserved under the Roman do- 
minion; and the Roman bankers, who employed their capi- 
tal in the provinces, derived advantage from the fearful fa- 
cility of increasing it, which was afforded by the very term. 
As it was there the standard, by which they regulated all 
their money transactions, it became usual at Rome also, 
and then the general Roman custom occasioned the calcu- 
lation of the lower discount according to twelfths !?, 


1% The uuciae usurarum nomine in À. 47. § 4. v. de administr et 
perie. (Dig. 26. tit. 7. l. 47. § 4.) were certainly n lower interest ‘than 
the centesimae: the difference was balanced by the guaranty of the 
tuturs. One per cent, however, is so perfectly insignificant, that we 
do not see why the testator stipulated for it, if he only cared tu 
secure the principal of the minors: but the difference between the 
actual discount and the uncial rate of interest according to my ex- 
planation gives a rational deleredere.  Uneiae is in the plural on 
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An interest of one per cent and afterwards of a half, is 
as absurd with regard to the capitalist, as one hundred per 
cent is extravagant for the debtor. Respecting the re- 
duction Livy says!%, that even after it was made, a great 
part of the commonalty was still suffering, but that the 
distresses of individuals were considered of less importance 
than the respect which the state owed to property. For 
the same law ordained, that all debts should be paid off by 
four instalments within three years. And how could it 
have been regarded as a relief, if the arrears of the prin- 
cipal not yet paid off were lent at a half instead of at one 
per cent ? 

It has been said, that the establishment of a rate of 
interest, upon which no one would put out his money, 
might be considered as a symbolical disapproval of usury, 
and not as a law seriously meant. But what kind of a pro- 
eeeding would that be, to choose first one per cent for this 
object: then ten years afterwards to reduce it to a half, in 
order to give greater emphasis to the expression: and after 
four years more, to speak the word out at length, and for- 
bid usury altogether? 

The laws were literal, like others; they were entrusted 
to the protection of the curule edilest. The people itself 
acted as Judges in accusations, and three years after the rate 
of interest was reduced to half an uncia, they past a severe 
sentence upon usurers, who were accused before them. 

The unit, of which the uncia, and a few years after. 
wards the half-uncia, was the lawful interest, is without 
doubt only to be lookt for in the principal, and not for the 
month but for the year”, and indeed originally for the old 


acconnt of the annual payment. I give this as an explanation by the 
way, otherwise I care little about the idioms of the language in the third 
century. 

103 Livy, vil. 27. 4 See note 69. 

5 After the preseut investigation publisht in 1812 had met with 
approval, it was remarkt, that Stroth had likewise explained the 
uncial rate of interest as referring to the principal and the year. If 
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eyclic year of ten months. If the interest was then 81 per 
cent for this year, the uncial rate of interest was ten per 
cent for the civil year, and the half-uncial five per cent: a 
standard, which does not differ from what we find in all 
times and countries: for three and twelve per cent are the 
limits on which persons can afford to lend or borrow 
money: the latter is customary, where capital is monopo- 
lized by a few persons, strangers to real industry, where 
business is scarce, and the value of productive property 
as an investment for capital is very low; the former, 
when the contrary is the case. By this supposition, all 
internal difficulties disappear: and nothing is more natural 
to suppose than that the principal was the unit, and one 
year the term of debts. Of monthly settlements of ac- 
counts there certainly is not the slightest trace in early 
toman history: while on the contrary the instalments dis- 
tributed over years, which were fixt by the tribunician 
laws of the years 383 (388) and 403 (408), and brought 
forward in the proposals made during the great commo- 
tions in the sixth decad of the fifth century!%, rather point 
out to an annual validity of debts. It is also suggested 
by the instalments for paying off a dowry, which was 
payable in three cyclic years.7 So also it was the cus- 
tom in the sale of olives and of grapes on the tree, and 
also of wine in the cask, to stipulate for the payment, as a 


this remark had not been made, I should probably have no more 
lookt into Stroth’s Livy, than I had thought of its existence up to 
that time. The thing is correct: but that Stroth does not think of 
the year of ten months, is a matter of course; moreover he gives no 
proof any where, and the supposition set forth in this way could not 
of conrse become establisht. This explanation of the difficulty may 
have occurred to many a sound mind, as both the other hypotheses lead to 
absurdities. 


6 Rhein. Museum. 11. 4. p. 592 foll. 


7 Polybius, xxxu1.13. In all payments of the dos by means of in- 
stalments in the early times we cannot think of other years, although the 
common years were afterwards substituted. 
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debt, after ten months!%, and for this reason | take the 
amount of the uncial interest for twelve months to be 10 
per cent, and not 81. This would now be certainly beyond 
all doubt, if a passage of Festus? were complete. For in 
this fragment, at the end of which a few words are want- 
ing, mention is made of the tenth part of the principal : 
but a relation between this and the uncia can only be con- 
ceived of with reference to the year of ten months, It 
seems to me that the most probable mode of supplying the 
deficiency is, to regard the interest as the subject of the 
lost passage, and supposing that Sylla, who restored the 
old forms in every thing whether advisable or not, wisht to 
renew the old laws of usury, to supply some such words 
as: sortis annuis usuris penderent. For here the civil year 
would be spoken of. If we should suppose, that the pay- 
ing off of the principal by instalments and without interest 
was meant, the same relation to the cyclic year would still 
exist. But so great an indulgence — greater than the tri- 
bunes ever shewed — was certainly forein to the old patri- 
cian spirit of Sylla. To give a third and different interpre- 
tation with any appearance of probability, is, 1 think, quite 
impossible. 

That the Roman rate of interest was at one time a 
twelfth part of the principal, seems also to be shown in an 
exceedingly clear manner by the punishment inflicted upon 
the guilty party in cases of divorce, though the same 
change into the common year mentioned above in the in- 
stalments for the payment of the dowry, makes the uncia 
in this case also refer to the latter, and no longer to the 
cyclic year. Ulpian says’, that the woman for gross mis- 


108 Cato, de re rust. 146—148. That the yearly pay of the knights 
was also caleulated by the year of ten months, has been already remarkt. 
(Vol. ii. p. 442.) 

9 Festus, s. v. Unciaria lex dici coepta est quam L. Sulla et 
(). Pompeius tulerunt, qua sanctuni est ut  debitores decimam 
Pantea 
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demeanour was punisht by the loss of the sixth part of her 
dos; and for lesser offenses by the loss of the eighth: 
the husband was punisht in the former case, by being 
obliged to repay it immediately instead of by three yearly 
instalments; and in the latter, by instalments of six 
months. Now if it be supposed, that the punishment was 
intended to be equal for both partics, and that consequently 
the husband should lose as much in interest as the wife 
lost in principal, the result at the first glance would be the 
yearly rate of interest of a twelfth in the former case: and 
in the latter not less, if it be allowed, that the expression 
senum Mensum, which is not illustrated by any parallel pas- 
sage, permits the interpretation that the first instalment was 
due immediately, and the two following at intervals of six 
months!!1. 

A general liquidation of debts was intended by the 


ui For in the first case the husband loses in yearly interest 
4424+1=2x8l=162=4 of the principal; in the second, according to 
the explanation above, }+-4+-2=1} X8j=124=4 of the principal It does 
not belong to this caleulation, but it is not to be overlookt, that the injured 
party gained just as much as the guilty lost. 


Professor Schrader of Tübingen, whose natural love of truth caused 
him to receive with favour the investigations of this history even 
at their first appearance, when unrecommended and disturbing the 
opinions of many, declared himself in favour of the essential part of 
the above explanation, in Hngo’s Civilist. Magazin, vol. v: only he 
thinks that senum mensum die must be understood of a single payment at 
the end of six months. The result is the same: the party punisht 
loses }-+3+-5=$xS8!=124= 4 of the principal. My inclination would de- 
cide me in favour of the explanation of a friend, but I cannot get over 
the seni? menses: and I find on the other band no difficulty in the singular 
die. 


It is again the friendship of Savigny, that has led me to this passage of 
Ulpian. At first he had expected the discovery of an ancient rate of interest 
in the passage, but he had included the compound interest in his calculation, 
by which the result became confused and unsatisfactory. 1 may state pub- 
liely, that my explanation perfcetly satisfies him; and I repeat, that accnrate 
agreement in all numerical calculations must every where be recognized as 
the most conclusive proof, just as the nearly is quite intolerable in such 
matters. 
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beneficent legislation of 403 (408)!2: which presupposes 
that the payment of debts without any previous announce- 
ment became due at the end of the year. Here also 
appears the dear name of a Valerius. P. Publicola, and 
his plebeian collegue C. Marcius Rutilus, allowed the 
people to elect five commissioners, two patricians and three 
plebeians, for a general liquidation of private debts (quin- 
queviri mensarii). The debts of him who was unable to 
pay ready money, but could give security to the state, were 
discharged by these commissioners by advancing money 
from the treasury: if he preferred giving up property, it was 
valued and given in payment to the creditor. Such round- 
about ways were necessary in order to make property 
answerable for debts: it is not less worthy of notice to ob- 
serve, how rich the treasury had become since the Licinian 
law.  Livy's important observation, that this mode of satis- 
fying the creditors by property instead of by money render- 
ed a new census necessary!5, since it changed the owner- 
ship of many things, has been already examined in another 
place. To take this census C. Marcius, who had first ob- 
tained for his order the splendour of the dictatorship, and 
in whose first consulship the uncial interest was restored, 
was appointed as the first plebeian censor, not without great 
opposition on the part of the patricians; and this too in a 
year, in which the efforts against the Licinian law had not 
been without success. 

When the rate of interest was reduced in the year 403 
(408) to five per cent, a term of three years was granted for 
paying off the principal; and here one must again think of 
cyclic years. One fourth was to be paid immediately, and 
the remainder by three equal instalments". 

One of the successive reductions in the weight of the 
ases, though perhaps not yet the one by which they came 
down to four ounces, may, as one of the easiest means of 
relieving the debtors, certainly be placed at a time, when 
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so many efforts were made to save them. But all this was 
only of use to those who had property: those who were 
quite impoverisht, were not helpt at all: and it was this 
distress, which rendered possible the outbreak of the in- 
surrection of the army in the year 408 (413): a myste- 
rious oceurrence without its equal in the narrative which 
Livy preferred among many others. It has often happened 
that nobleminded sentiments, quite disinterested and be- 
nevolent, have produced commotions which have opened 
the door to the worst evils and led to ruin; and it is one 
of the very rarest and happiest of chances, when they do 
not escape from the control of their authors and plunge 
them into misery and repentance. In the same way it has 
very often oceurred, that from the ferment of sad and evil 
times a state of things has arisen in the end essentially 
better and full of true happiness, contrary to the wish of 
those who had the rule at first. Of the latter as well as 
of the former change, Roman history affords examples. 
But that an undertaking, which was begun with the most 
hellish thoughts of darkness, should in the course of a 
few weeks, perhaps of a few days, have become changed 
into the power of producing good, this sounds indeed 
mysterious and without example. 

According to that account, the affluence and luxuries 
of the wealthy city of Capua and of the surrounding Cam- 
panian towns awakened in the Roman legions, who were 
stationed there in garrison in the winter of 407 (412), the 
horrible temptation of murdering or subduing the inhabit- 
ants, and then of founding a new state, as the Sabellians 
had formerly done with the citizens of Vulturnum. 

When the consul C. Mareius Rutilus came to the army, 
in the year 408 (413), this intention it is said, had 
ripened into a complete conspiracy. In short, to divert 
them from a hasty attempt, he spread the report that the 
troops were to remain the following winter also in the same 
quarters: then quietly watching the mutincers, he took 
advantage of every opportunity, either to dismiss the ring- 
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leaders from the army as having served their lawful time, 
or to give them leave of absence to go to Rome on their 
expressing the slightest wish, where they were detained by 
his collegue Q. Servilius Ahala. For a time the device 
succeeded: but the soldiers came by degrees to suspect 
it, as none of their comrades, who had obtained leave of 
absence, returned to the camp. Lautulae is the pass east 
of Terracina on the road to Fundi, between the sea and the 
mountains: here on the Roman road! a cohort made a 
halt: it was joined by those to whom the consul had given 
leave of absence separately, until their number grew into 
a strong army. The consul himself and the army, which 
after all these dismissals must still have remained with 
him, Livy entirely loses sight of. ‘This army without a 
plan and without a leader marcht from Lautulae towards 
Rome. But perceiving that they wanted a head, they re- 
solved to fetch for this purpose some noble lord by force, 
as the peasants fetcht Gotz. In the Albanian district 
there was an aged patrician T. Quinctius, lame of one foot, 
who had retired from public life after glorious campaigns", 
and was living on his estate. This they attackt by night 
and forced him by threats of death to undertake the com- 
mand. He was thereupon saluted as general, and invested 
with all the honours of this dignity. They had pitcht 
their camp eight miles from Rome'*, and were on the 
point of marching against the city, when they heard, that 


15 Near the so-called Epitafio: is there a warm spring there? 
The name Lautulae would lead us to conelude so, 


16 What incredibilities! Would the consul have given leave of absence 
to whole cohorts, so that they could return home under their banners in 
the face of the enemy, and to so many individuals, that an army could 
grow out of them? 


7 The annalists probably thought either of the consul of the year 
396 (401) (T. Quinctius Cincinnatus), or of the consul of the year 
399 (404) (T. Quinctius Pennus). 


18 Consequently on this side of Bovillac, at the beginning of the 
bills, 
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an army was advancing against them, commanded by the 
dictator M. Valerius Corvus. 

The armies were arrayed against each other, prepared 
for the first civil battle; but now a sorrowful vearning after 
reconciliation became strong in the hearts of all. The 
dictator, with a disposition becoming a man of his family, 
offered peace: on the advice of their general the rebels 
also resolved to trust themselves entirely to a Valerius. 
With this consolation he returned to Rome, and upon his 
proposal, and in pursuance of an ordinanee of the senate, 
the citizens granted in the Petelinian grove impunity and 
a general amnesty to the soldiers; and also promist the 
dictator never to reproach any of the guilty party with the 
insurrection either in joke or in earnest. Hereupon it was 
aecepted, and an oath was taken, that no soldier should 
be struck out of the muster-roll against his will, and 
that no one who had already served as tribune, should 
afterwards be appointed captain*. 

The first law must have had for its object, at least 
chiefly, to enable the soldiers to continue under the ban- 
ners as a means of protection against the prosecutions of 
creditors, and to prevent an- unfair consul from sending 
a soldier home, that he might be seized by his creditors. 
Yet it may be that even the agrarian law had made un- 
blemisht service during a certain number of years the 
condition upon which assignments of land might be claimed. 
The second is said to have been aimed by the rebels at an 
officer L. Salonius, who had kept himself clear of their crime; 
he had been tribune and leader of a mample in alternate 
years: the latter a man could only be alternately, because 
the command must every other year belong to the Latin 
centurion. Now one must believe, according to Livy, that 
the army demanded, that whoever had once been tribune, 
must either hold only this rank or else be a common 
soldier. They did not therefore demand liberation from 


* Ordinum dnetor. Livy, vit. 41. 
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military service or from the service as knights. The 
opinion, that their demand arose from hostility to Salo- 
ntus, is assuredly one of those numberless errours, which 
hit the very contrary to the truth. It is clear, that it was 
the people themselves, who chose him every other year 
among the six tribunes they had to appoint; and one 
can easily conceive, that it was not allowable to appoint 
the same person every year. But the consuls were proba- 
bly not limited in this way: they had the nomination of 
the greater number, just as they undoubtedly appointed 
the centurions. But a centurion was, properly speaking, 
not an oflicer!!”, and he who had already been a tribune, 
was therefore not less mortified at being rankt with a cen- 
turion, than the latter was at having to perform the ser- 
vices of a common soldier. If therefore chivalrous pride— 
not to speak of patrieian pride alone — placed in a lower 
rank him who was chosen tribune in the former year, it 
is clear how such a proceeding would arouse the soldiers on 
behalf of a man, who had sprung upwards from their ranks 
by his services. Sprung, not risen; for gradual promotion 
through a suecession of military ranks was unknown to the 
constitution of the Roman army, and this was not the 
least cause of its excellence: whoever had wings mounted 
quickly. 

Whether the demand, that the pay of the kmghts, 
which was three times that of the infantry, should be di- 
minisht, met with success, remains undeeided according to 
Livy’s words: hut if it were granted, the old regulation 
must have been restored afterwards: as we find it still 
existing in the days of Polybius.” And in this case, Livy 
is evidently thinking of an insurrection of the whole army: 
the mutineers theretore songht to revenge themselves upon 
the kmights, because the latter had refused to take part in 
their insurrection.?! 


ue The primipilus in later times was scarcely one. 
Pol DIN MT 20 
“1 For the history of the whole affair see Livy. wir, 38-41 Ap- 
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And with such insignificant results ends, according to 
Livy, un insurrection said to have been hatcht by malefac- 
tors, without any mention, | will not say, of Capua, but of 
such advantages, as the veterans subsequently clanned, as 
if due to them almost by the laws of nature: it ends with 
the removal of a few grievances, which are ndiculonsly 
insignificant compared with the ancient ones of the whole 
plebeian order, and the repeal of which was obtained with 
forbearance and without ever disturbing the peace, What 
is evil in its root, becomes poisoned deeper and more veno- 
mously, the longer it is ripening: of this the later history 
of Rome bears witness as cloquently as any period of 
modern times. And here, after a horde of robbers had 
been deprived of its prey, after it had in its fury at this 
disappointment — for of nothing else does the history say a 
single word — appeared before the gates of the capital, it 
is said to he moved to repentance and become pacified, 
after having had the satisfaction of causing grict to those 
who had refused to take part in an undertaking, of which 
they themselves were wearied and ashamed. More than. 
this, we must remember that this satisfaction was the con- 
dition of their submission: had it been refused, their insur- 
rection would have continued, without any object at all. If 
this is history, then a fairy tale is more intelligible and 
rational. 

There is evidence, however, that laws of far greater im- 
portance than those military ones resulted from the insur- 
rection. Dionysius, accustomed to Greek occurrences, has 
as little difficulty here as in the first secession of the com- 
monalty, in saying, that the cancelling of debts was granted. 
This statement is supported in the main by a work com- 
posed indecd at a late period, but from peculiarly genuine 


pian (Bell. Samn.1.) knows nothing at all of the military grievances; 
he relates the whole occurrence from the beginning of the conspiracy against 
Capua, as a consequence of great distress and debts, to which alone he 
makes the conciliatory treaty refer. 
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and ancient materials!??. Whether the measure be uncon- 
ditionally condemned or exeused, there is nevertheless here 
an end and an object, and a connexion with what Diony- 
sius adds concerning its origin, who otherwise agrees with 
Livy in regard to the history of the insurrections. It is 
related that the debts by which they were opprest, and the 
prospect of being delivered up to their creditors on their 
return to Rome, brought the soldiers to despair.? On their 
march towards the city they are said to have set free the 
ficld-labourers, who worked in chains, consequently those 
who were in bondage for debt: whereby they were increast 
to twenty thousand: a number, which would be uncertain 
enough, if we read it in the annals written in the year 
of the oecurrence, but which deserves no belief at all, when 
handed down by Dionysius, who is always credulous or 
careless in regard to the numbers of the Roman arinies. 

At this time also loans on interest are said to have 
been forbidden by a plebiscitum™. Such a measure may 
have been required by the simplicity of the times, and it 
may have been necessary to grant it, till time taught an- 
other lesson. But the law to this effeet, which had a legal 
existence about the middle of the seventh century, though 
in point of fact it was powerless”, cannot have existed as 
early as the year 408 (413). The general prevalence of 
debts about 455 (460) with their ruinous consequences 
could not have existed without usury, nor could they have 
heen protected merely by a crafty evasion of its clatises: 
and the Nexa, which continued down to the Poetelian law, 


1 The work De viris illustr.. fonnded, according to the extremely 
happy conjecture of Borghesi, upon the elegia inscribed on the statues of 
celebrated men in the fornm of Angustns, e, xxix: sublato aere alieno 
seditionem compressit. 


2 Appian, Samnit. Also the work, De iris all. e. XXIX: cum ingens mul- 
titudo, were alieno oppressa, Capuam oceupare tentasset. 


= That such a law was past. is confirmed by Tacitus. Ann. vr. 16. 


* As isshewn hy the catastrophe of the pretor Asellio. 
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were probably not occasioned by mere services. The law 
inay however have been repealed, especially since the abo- 
lition of usury led to it: and experience in general also 
taught, how true was the fable of Agrippa Menenius. 

But some salutary laws were past at this time, besides 
this one which could never be carried into eflect. A 
small number of powerful nobles had obtained almost ex- 
clusive possession of the consulship, and one man was 
accustomed to hold it four or five times at intervals 
of one or a few years to the injury of the general free- 
dom: and if they were plebeians, as indeed C. Marcius 
himself and M. Popillius obtained the consulship four 
times, they prevented the extension of the nobility in their 
own order. ‘here was a still worse abuse, which no law 
had guarded against up to the present time; to wit, that 
ever since several curule dignitics had existed, the same 
person had been accustomed to hold them together. It 
probably happened most frequently, that the patrician con- 
sul was at the same time invested with the pretorship. It 
was now ordained, that no one should be allowed to re- 
ecive the same magistracy again till ten years had clapst, 
and that no one should receive two different magistracies ut 
the same time. 

There are indeed appointments even a short time after, 
which seem to be contrary to the first law: and they be- 
come almost more frequent towards the middle of the filth 
century, until they cease altogether after the last secession 
of the people. But as a general rule, when the same 
naine appears again in the fasti, ten years at least have 
elapst since the last consulship: and those consulships, 
which recur at shorter intervals, are usually assigned to 
men; whose greatness was a support to the republic, 
These were without doubt expressly exempted from the 
law. In the case of Q. Fabius Maximus it is expressly 
mentioned !?8; this privilege was granted by a plebisei- 
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tumi??: in the case of C. Marius also it was a personal 
distinction: in the war with Hannibal the enactment was 
suspended by a general law: the people itself was obliged 
to relax the laws, which had been establisht as a defense 
against the oligarchy. One may also suppose, that a man 
thus distinguisht was exempt not merely for one election 
but altogether, since we find in the fasti that the exception 
is usually repeated in the case of the same person. 

At the same time it is said to have been declared by 
a plebiscitum, that it was lawful to elect both consuls from 
the plebeian order%. Now this may perhaps have dis- 
appeared as a rogation not ratified by the senate and 
burghers; but if such were not the case, it shews a won- 
derful wisdom in the leaders of the plebeians, that they 
did not make use of such a right guaranteed to them 
by the laws. On this supposition they would have per- 
ceived, that a strict division of the power between the two 
orders was the fairest constitution in the circumstances 
of the nation at that time, and that the preservation of this 
division was the only protection against a rapid transition 
to a destructive democracy. 

The patricians seem to have undoubtedly lost their 
right to the exclusive possession of one of the places in 
the consulship before the year 533 (538): for at that time 
there only existed a religious scruple against two plebeian 
consuls: the electors had appointed them”. Forty-three 
years later these entirely plebeian consulships begin, and 
follow one another very frequently: at that time the origi- 
nal distinction between the orders had fallen altogether 
into oblivion in consequence of the large number of the 
plebeian nobility, and the patricians themselves cared so 
little about it, that it was one of their body who presided at 
the first election of this kind%. 

At first indeed, and even for a considerable time after 


Jat LA 2 sa ll 28 Livy vu. 42. Zonaras. 


2 Livy xxi. 31. % I. Postumius Albinus: Livy, xii. 9. 
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these contracts, they can lay no claim to the praise of 
voluntary moderation: for what was won in days of agi- 
tation and terrour, îs quite a different thing from what was 
suited to existing circumstances in ordinary times. If the 
patricians had not at that time suflicient strength and 
influence left them to preserve one place in the consulship, 
they probably would not have been able to procure both by 
arrogance and intrigue. This abuse was then, to all ap- 
pearance, finally put an end to: for from that time the 
Licinian law respecting the consulship was never broken 
again. Attempts indeed still occur: interreigns, as those 
of the years 415 (420) and 422 (427), are only to be 
explained in this way: there were some patricians even 
afterwards, who had been sleeping all the time, and in 
their dreams demanded of the great Q. Fabius, that he 
should reject the plebeian candidate for the honour of their 
order: and Appius the Blind, who never let an opportunity 
pass of giving vent to his insolence, wisht to prevent 
the election of any plebeian consul: but this after all was 
nothing but sheer insult, and he yielded to the earnestness 
of the tribune of the people! The law may therefore 
on this occasion have been enforced by new sanctions: 
its transgression may perhaps have been punisht with death, 
and thus have been placed on an equal footing with the 
crime of creating a magistrate without appeal?. If it be 
objected to this supposition, that neither Livy nor Dion” 
mentions such a law among the others relating to the 
elections of magistrates, which the republic owed to this 
storm, the improvement may be regarded as the result of 
the events: but it cannot be disputed, that from this time 
forward things became quite diflerent. 

If we may consider it probable, that the legislation 
which was based upon one principle proceeded at this time 
from one author also, like the Licinian, the Duilian, 


131 Cicero, Brutus, 14 (55). 22 Sue Vol. 11. p.369 


39 Zonaras, V1, 25. 
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the two Publilian, and lastly the Sempronian, and that of 
Drusus, we are reminded by the name of L. Genucius, 
whom Livy mentions as the proposer of the rogation 
against usury, of that tribune, who was assassinated for 
his faithfulness to his duty*. If so, an avenger arose 
from his blood a hundred and thirty years afterwards, who 
appeased his manes by finally establishing the plebeian 
freedom. 

But how did he succeed in controlling the wild powers 
for the good of the republic? This no man could have 
done, if the insurrection had begun and proceeded in the 
way that Livy relates: but one may conceive, how it might 
have happened, from another account which Livy rejected: 
probably because it was stated only in brief outlines in the 
earliest chronicles, which gave no more than they found 
in the records of that unlettered age: whereas Valerius 
Antias and his like presented on the contrary circumstantial 
accounts. If we possest all the ancient annals, the historical 
truth could not be doubtful here. 

According to this other account, the insurrection did 
not at all begin with the army, but broke out in the city 
and formed itself into a secession. This may not indeed 
have had the character of thoughtful calmness, which 
graces the earlier emigrations of the people. The malcon- 
tents took up arms: it is strange, that here also a patrician 
is named,—it was C. Manlius, it is true,—whom they 
dragged from his house by force, and took with them from 
the city as their captain. They then marcht to a camp, 
which they occupied at the distance of four miles from 
the walls. Now here they must have been joined by the 
army from Campania, which left the war to the allied 
Latins. There must be some historical ground for the 
mention of the cohort, which is said to have revolted at 
Lautnlae : it was doubtless stationed there as a permanent 
post, in order to protect and keep open the road from 
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Campania to Latium. Fragments of truc history, but which 
cannot be turned to account, may also be preserved in other 
circumstances. No dictator is said to have been appointed: 
the consuls led an army against them. But when both 
armies were advancing to the battle, the consular one 
welcomed the insurgents; the men of both stretcht out 
their arms and embraced one another with tears. One 
might almost recognise in this account a last useless at- 
tempt of the patricians, to compel their clients to oppose 
the free people. When it became evident, that force was 
impossible, the consuls were obliged to make up their 
minds to propose in the senate a reconcihation with the 
people. 

In preferring this account, I do not at all mean to say, 
that I consider it trustworthy in all points; nor do I in 
consequence of it doubt the dictatorship of Valerius, of 
which the laws must have afforded evidence! . But this 
I believe without any hesitation, that the insurrection arose 
in the city from the ordinary quarrels of the forum: and 
accordingly one can very easily conceive how it was, that 
the tribune did not lose the management of the sedition, 
when it had become fiereer than any previous one; and 
that by relieving the distresses of the poor, he induced 
them to help their country. Of the criminal plots against 
Capua there is not a single mention: and we are certainly 
entitled, nay foreed, to reject altogether this imputation 
as a false and malicious charge. The same spirit, which 
scorning the Licinian laws as the offspring of female vanity, 
certainly did not scruple to represent the enactments by 
which they were strengthened, as the fruits of the machina- 
tions of a horde of robbers. 


1% The inseription on the statue of M. Valerius Corvus, which 
Borghesi has publisht (Giorn. Arcadico, 1.), belongs to the proofs, 
which shew that he had obtained this honour. 1 remark by the way, 
that in this inscription imuni seditione should be read instead of 
inani, and descisse instead of descissas. 
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Tire wars of this period prove, that the Licinian legis- 
lation freed the republic from pernicious letters which had 
kept her in deplorable and wretched weakness. Hitherto, 
it has been only the internal struggles of life to break 
through this deadening restraint, which were worthy of 
attention: from this time begins the development of Rome 
in her call to rule over the nations. Complaints concern- 
ing the oppression of the taxes die away; the impossibility 
of paying them has vanisht, because the republic has re- 
turned to the full enjoyment of her rich possessions; no 
opposition to the levying of troops is heard of, but on the 
contrary dissatisfaction, when the soldiers are dismist 
from the colours against their will: so quiekly had the 
nation become fond of war, so rich was it in warlike vir- 
tues and soldiers, from the time that every one had 
acquired the power of gaining the place due to him and 
a frec farm. 

We must not be misled, when the historians speak as if 
the Gauls had come down for the purpose of making war 
against Rome: the chronicles had confined themselves to 
the still very limited circle of domestic occurrences, and the 
carelessness of late writers overlookt the general fate of 
Italy. The Gauls however did not seek Rome, distant many 
days’ journey from their own home, and divided from it by 


135 That these complaints, so full of despair before the agrarian law 
of Licinins now dic away, shew sufficiently, that the tax for the occupancy 
of the public land was not restored before this law. 
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other nations, but they laid waste also the Roman territory 
and Latium in the course of those desolating wanderings, 
by which they penetrated into the most distant districts. 
Probably these were usually undertaken by swarms of new 
immigrants, whom the tribes which were already settled 
induced to go further, that they might not be obliged 
to share their own settlements with them, and whom some 
of the most warlike among the old settlers accompanied. 
This migration is the first stage in the ruin of Italy’s origi- 
nal prosperity: only a little later than the beginning of the 
internal devastation of Greece, and almost contemporary 
with the destruction of Sicily and Magna Grecia, from 
which they have never recovered. By means of these the 
conquests of Rome were unquestionably prepared and ren- 
dered casier : far around, all must have been weakened and 
exhausted, and many nations were subject to the Gauls!#. 
It is repeatedly stated that they invaded Campania, nay 
even Apulha; and if Dionysius concluded a treaty with 
them*, it must have been at the time when they had 
penetrated into southern Italy*. 

Twice during these years was Rome affrighted at the 
approach of the Gauls. These dangers, and how they past 
over, are mentioned by Polybius, also%: but one can hardly 
persuade oneself, that his narrative and that of the Roman 
historian record the events of the same war. 

After they left Rome, the Gallic tribes in Italy, accord- 
ing to Polybius, were prevented from extending their con- 
quests, partly by internal wars and partly by the attacks of 
Alpine tribes: circumstances, which by their continuance 
seem chiefly to have saved the rest of Italy. According to 
him, they appeared unexpectedly with a great army before 
Alba in the thirticth year after the taking of Rome‘: the 


13% Polybins, 11. 1s. 


37 Justin, XX. 5. The mereenaries, who served him, might have 
been obtained from the colonies, which he had fonnded on the Adriatic 
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Romans cut off from the help of their allies, lockt them- 
selves up within the walls of the city. Of a second ex- 
pedition, twelve years later, and consequently in the year 
401 (406), the Romans received timely notice; and 
together with their allies they waited for the enemy in the 
field. Quarrels arose among the Gauls, and they retreated 
with the appearance of a flight. 

Livy, in mentioning these inroads, ascribes victories to 
the Romans by which the Gauls were driven back. Here 
one cannot help suspecting, that these victories are only 
the offspring of vanity: but the narrative, clearly distin- 
guisht from the legends connected with it, though it may 
also be embellisht, is in substance altogether of the same 
kind as the other parts of the history, with which it is 
interwoven, and which are worthy of all belief. The un- 
conditional confidence, which is due to Polybius in the 
times near his own, cannot be extended to so early a 
penod, respecting which he could only seek for informa- 
tion in the annals, and might easily overlook the events of 
a whole year, as he appears to have done with the dictator- 
ship of the year 391 (396). His prejudice, that Fabius 
always exaggerated in favour of the Romans made him at 
least inclined to think an account more genuine, in which 
Roman victories disappeared, even if we suppose that he 
did not reject them through this belief. 

The Roman heroic lays sang of a single combat, in 
which the Roman youth T. Manlius overcame and slew a 
giant, who had insultingly stept forward from the Gallic 
ranks and challenged a Roman knight: he was a giant in 
the truest sense of the word in legends and poetry, and not 
merely a man distinguisht from the ordinary race of mor- 
tals by his bodily size. The Roman champion—so runs 
the legend—nimbly avoided the mighty stroke of his 
adversary’s sword, pusht upwards with his own the lowest 
rim of the great Galhe shield, stept behind it, and thus 


city in O1 98, 1, that is. 394: according to the cvrrected ehronology, 
389. 
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protected attackt the monster with his sword. Ile pierced 
lim through his side and belly; so high did the giant rise 
above him like a rock: and when he fell the corpse covered 
an immense space like that of the Homeric Ares. The 
victor won the golden necklace of the slain, and from it the 
surname of ‘Torquatus!!. 

For this combat the annalists sought a year and a spot: 
and when some one had placed it in the year 388 (393) 
during an invasion of the Gauls, in which the Anio had 
separated the two armies, this statement gained historical 
eredence*?. Yet Livy owns that Licinius Macer said, that 
the dictator had been appointed that year for the comitia 
only, and only conjectures that he was the general in the 
Gallic war’: which, according to his own account, past off 
without any feats with the exception of that single combat. 

The Gauls marcht through Tibur into Campania. 
That town, with which the Romans were then at war, 
did homage to the formidable hosts, or purchast their 
services. In the following year 589 (394) they came back 
to Latium. The eastern districts were laid waste even up 
to the walls of Rome: they appeared before the Colline 
gate, through which twenty-five years before they had 
foreed their way into the city. A consular army watcht 
Tibur: all the other Romans able to bear arms awaited 


Ml This is a faithful copy of Livy’s narrative. Here again his poetical 
mind shews its reverence for the ancient legend, earefully setting forth 
its poetical features, and not in the least attempting to eut it down to a 
historical possibility: as had been done two generations previously by the 
annalist Q. Claudius, whose most vapid narrative Gellins copies with 
alfected admiration (1x. 13). 

The early poetry of all nations speaks of giants: they are not 
merely phantoms of the north. Even the heroes of the Iliad are 
alluded to as giants: though not introdueed to the reader as such, 
which Quintus, certainly after the example of eyclie pocts, docs very 
coarsely.—In the Odyssee the heroes are of our race: Polyphemus 
despises the dwarf Odysseus, who is carried away by the gigantic ram of 
the monster. 
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the enemy under the walls. After a long and very bloody 
battle, the Gauls, driven back rather than conquered, re- 
treated towards Tibur: before they rcacht it, the consul 
Poetelius attackt the irregular host, and completed the vic- 
tory. The consular fasti too bear witness to the consul’s 
victory. 

The Gauls probably returning from an expedition into 
very distant parts of the peninsula,—like the Cimbri, who 
wandered about conquering and were driven back, some- 
times by resistance, sometimes by hunger,—came in the 
second summer 391 (396) through the Praenestine territory 
as far as Pedum, into the country which had formerly been 
the constant scene of the war with the Aequians. In this 
threatening danger Rome and Latium renewed their old 
alliance. C. Sulpicius, one of the great generals of his 
age, establisht his army in a fortified camp, which the 
Gauls did not venture to storm. He wisht to wear out 
and weaken the enemy; but his soldiers murmured at the 
inactivity, and forgetful of their obedience demanded to be 
led out to battle; and their impatience brought on the 
danger of an irregular fight. This battle, when granted, at 
length, justified his hesitation: for the day was only gained 
by despair and a stratagem, after the legions had been already 
driven back towards the camp. Some baggage-servants, 
mounted on the sumpter-horses of the camp, and led by a 
few troopers, appeared to the Gauls as a numerous body of 
cavalry, which threatened their rear. Thus deceived they 
fled into the woods, whither they were hotly pursued. The 
truth of the victory is attested by the record of a triumph : 
and by the dedication of the money gained as booty, which 
was walled in on the capitol. 

Nine years elapst, before Latium and the Roman ter- 
ritory were again visited by the Gauls in the third con- 
sulship of M. Popillius Laenas 400 (405). Terrour again 
went before them: the consul drew near with great cau- 
tion. He chose for the situation of his camp a highth 
difficult of access. and the triarians immediately began 
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throwing up entrenchments, while the remaining cohorts 
stood in battle array. The Gauls rusht up against them, 
but were driven back into the valley. A wound of the 
consul, and the fresh multitude which met the Romans 
in their pursuit, made the battle doubtful. The wound 
was not slight: Popillius was laid up with it long after 
the victory: yet he returned to the battle after having 
it drest; and a new effort scattered the thick hosts. They 
threw themselves into the Alban mountains, whose desola- 
tion offered them a safe place for a camp, as the loncly 
Apennines did to Radagaisus and the Goths'#: for other- 
wise the tops of the mountains and hills in Latium were 
ocenpied by fortresses and castles: they relinquisht their 
camp to the victors, who did not pursue them further. 
They were however still unconquered, and during the win- 
ter made inroads down into Latium. L. Furius Camillus, 
as excellent a general as he was a dangerous citizen, had 
as consul the glory of bringing this war to a close. So 
long as the Gauls held the mountain, he would never have 
dared to let such an enemy remain in such a position 
between himself and Rome, nor to march into the Pomp- 
tinian district, whither the enemy had probably descended, 
while the general danger united all the people of Latium, 
and the Volscians too, with Rome. Even at such a time 
the pride, which despised the rights of the plebcians, could 
offer insults by acts of arrogance: but all kept together. 
Half of the four lesions, which L. Camillus led against the 
Gauls, were undoubtedly formed of Latin centuries", 


“4 Tt has not perhaps been remarkt, that the Monte Sasso di Castro, 
above the Mugello probably still preserves in its name the recollection of 
the Gothic king having encampt there: the country renders this quite 
probable. (The name, which was not fully written out in the manuscript, 
has been made up by conjecture.) 
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15 That each legion consisted of 4200 men, is the unfortunate addition of 
an aunalist, în accordance with the slate of things in his own time: ten 
Jezions may probably have been formed; eight half Roman and half 
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When the armies met, the young M. Valerius Corvus 
slew in single combat a Gallic warrior. The account of 
this contest too is poetical: a raven sent by the gods 
settled upon the helmet of the Roman, flew as often as the 
combat began into the face of the Gaul, and tormented his 
chosen prey with his beak and the strokes of his wings. 
When the conqueror was taking the spoils, the Gauls who 
stood nearest tried to prevent it; and thus a fight arose 
which became general and ended in a battle. On this day 
the Gauls did not resist long: want during the winter had 
already overcome them. They fled, says Livy, in disorder 
through the country of the Volscians to the Vulturnus; 
and thence a part proceeded to Apulia. But it is impossi- 
ble, that an army in flight and disorder should have been 
able to pass through the Sabellian districts; and we can 
the less believe in a defeat of the Gauls, as no mention is 
made of a triumph of the consul. The account of Poly- 
bius has been already given. But it was equal to the most 
brilliant of all victories to have compelled the Gauls 
to such a retreat that they did not attempt to renew their 
undertaking; for it is certain, that they never entered 
Latium again. Hence Lucius Camillus might even in dis- 
tant countries be renowned as the conqueror of the Gauls 
and the saviour of Rome, and so he was called by Aristotle 
himself, His campaign falls in the third year of the 
108th Olympiad, at which time the philosopher lived at 
Pella. 

Thus the Romans had for a long time rest from the 
Gallic wars. In them they had, as Polybius says on a 


Latin, and two Roman as a reserve. The population in the course of 
thirty-five years, and by the formation of six new tribes, may have been 
fully restored. 


7 The prayer of Valerius (Livy, vil. 26) is rhythmicai: si Divus, si Diva, 
es, qui mihi praépetem missisti, voléns, propitius adésto. 
48 Plutarch, Camill. e. xxar. p. 140. foll. It was not Aristotle that was 


wrong, but those, who believing in the storv respecting Mareus Camillus 
wisht to set him right, 
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later oecasion, become accustomed to be cut to pieces, and 
from them they went forth into all the Italian wars as per- 
fect warriors!"*. 

I have spoken of these wars first, because all the others 
are insignificant in comparison with them: the former were 
for existence”, the latter only for dominion. If chrono- 
logieal order had been followed, the war with the Herni- 
eans ought to have been mentioned first in this period. 

They had abandoned the Roman alliance, or perhaps 
only refused to submit to the assumption of Rome imme- 
diately after the taking of the city’!. What occasioned 
the war is not mentioned: the dictator LL. Manlius had 
sought it”: external wars strengthened the power of the 
senate and the patricians. Still the command was entrust- 
ed în the first campaign 388 (393) to the plebeian consul 
L. Genucius. The event seemed to prove the truth of the 
warning, that the misuse of the auspices by the unauthorized 
order would bring misfortunes upon the republic. The 
Roman army was surprised, and its leader fell: a happy 
death, whieh saved him from the humiliations which a 
hostile faction would have heapt upon his head, forget- 
ting all sorrows for the republic in their exultation at the 
defeat of the first plebeian consul who commanded an 
army”. Yet the loss was not so great as the disgrace. 
The legate C. Sulpicius had kept possession of the camp, 
and had already dampt the pride of the victors by a suc- 
cessful sally, before Appius Claudius as dictator joined the 
consular army with a new force. 

Thus strengthened, the Romans could venture upon 
a battle, which still promist any thing rather than certain 
victory. The Hernicans were equal to them in courage 
and military discipline; every power they could muster 


19 Polybius, 1, 6.(?) 50 Sallust, Jug. 114. 
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was developt to the utmost. In the centre of their line 
of battle eight cohorts were stationed, each consisting of 
four hundred men, the flower of their youth; these served 
with double pay and the promise of exemption from all 
military service for the future, if this greatest war could 
be brought to a close. They fulfilled faithfully what their 
country had required of them: but nevertheless the army 
was at length overwhelmed and compelled to retreat. The 
Romans were prevented from following up their victory by 
the approach of night and by their great loss; the fourth 
part of their own forces had fallen, and among them many 
of the noblest young men of the nation: for the knights 
had been obliged to dismount, that the flower of the Ro- 
mans might face the cohorts of the Hernicans!*. But on 
the following day the Hernicans abandoned their camp; 
and when the colonists of Signia saw their cohorts passing 
by their walls reduced to small bands, they sallied out and 
dispersed them%. The next campaign 389 (394) brought 
all the consequences of a lost battle: the plains of the 
country were ravaged, and Ferentinum taken. 

The Tiburtines now declared themselves for the Her- 
nicans, probably because they felt their own danger; the 
refusal of à passage through their town the Romans re- 
garded as a sufficient indication of hostility. For a time 
these wars vanish in a greater one, as the Gauls appeared 
and Tibur made an alliance with them. After several 
campaigns and battles, which are represented as so many 
victorics, the Hernicans are said to have been conquered 
and subdued® in the year 392 (397): and the Tiburtines, 


4 The statement that four times three hundred knights con- 
quered the 3200 Hernieans of the pickt cohorts, is probably not his- 
torical. 


55 Ab Signinis, instead of the senseless reading ab signis, Livy, vu. 8., 
is a brilliant emendation of Mr. Kreyssig, and belongs to the few, by which 
a fact is gained for history. 
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after two of their towns had been taken and the rest were 
threatened with the same fate, are said to have submitted 
to the soverainty of Rome!” in the year 396 (401). But 
both these statements are only vain exaggerations of an 
ancient record, that peace was concluded with them in 
these years. For the Hernicans, very far from obeying 
Rome as subjects previous to the year 441 (447), received 
—though perhaps no longer the third part of the booty 
gained in war which was originally due to them—for this 
would now have been out of proportion—, yet a compensa- 
tion in money**: and the autonomy of Libur as a town in 
the community of Latium is quite as well establisht in the 
great Latin war, as that of all the other places in the confeder- 
acy. It had, like Pracneste, vanisht from history, from the 
time it was mentioned as being in alliance with Latium: 
and there can be no doubt, that it shared the same fate*, 
and during the greatness of the Aequians was subject to 
or in alliance with them, but had now recovered ‘its in- 
dependence. That there was a close relation between 
these two towns, such as is probable from this cireum- 
stance alone, and that the Praenestines took part in this 
war of the Tiburtines, a fact which Livy has only over- 
lookt, may be regarded as attested by the statement, that 
Rome concluded a truce with the former in the year 396 
(401)°°. 

Velitrae, which is not mentioned again after the Lici- 
nian law, and Privernum, both Volscian towns, shew signs 


157 Ad deditionem pugnatum—: universa gens, positis armis in fidem 
consulis venit. ivy, vir. 19. 


58 In this way the obscure expression of Pliny seems to be explained 
most correctly: H.N. xxxiv. 11. Q. Marcius—qui—capta Anagnia 
populum stipendio liberaverat. 


* Compare Vol. 11. p. 261. 


59 Diodorns, xvi. 45. The Tiburtines may easily have been over- 
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his history ? 
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of hostility at the close of the war with the Hernicans; 
probably because two regions of Roman citizens had been 
establisht in their territory, and proposals had been made 
to them, as afterwards to the Aequians, to become Romans. 
This hostility led to a war, which however I cannot be- 
lieve ended in the taking of Privernum, since it appears 
afterwards independent and powerful. 

An cight years’ war, conducted with languor and with- 
out success at first, against the Tarquinians and Faliscans 
(from 392 to 399), ended without advantages by a forty 
years’ truce. The former, whose power, splendour and 
wealth about this time are attested by the works of art 
which have lately been discovered, undertook the war with- 
ont allies; in the first campaign they defeated the Roman 
consul, and took prisoners, of whom they sacrificed three 
hundred and seven to the gods. In the following year 393 
(398) the Faliscans also took an open part in the war; the 
toman army kept on the defensive near Sutrium. After 
this the Etruscans advanced as far as the Salines in 394 
(399), after a battle m which the priests cast themselves 
into the ranks of the Romans with burning torches and 
snakes, and thus filled the latter with horrour, and intoxi- 
cated their own countrymen with fanatic frenzy: the con- 
sequence mentioned above discloses the issue of the battle, 
although the Roman annals acknowledge only a flight at 
first, which they say was checkt, and turned into a victory 
and a conquest of the camp of the enemy. 

Since the war with Tolumnius the Roman banks of the 
Tiber had not seen an Etruscan enemy. Now the old 
Roman boundaries were laid waste, together with the Vei- 
entine territory, the fairest country which Rome possest. 
C. Marcius Rutilus, who was appointed dictator, kept his 
army at first on the left bank: as often as an opportunity 
of chastising the plundering bands occurred, he crost the 
river. At length, when time and circumstances were fa- 
vorable, he attackt the Etruscans, conquered their camp, 
and brought eight thousand prisoners from this campaign 
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to Rome. In the state, where every gallant deed of a 
soldier was acknowledged by honorary distinctions, the 
burghers refused to such great success the triumph, which 
had often been gained by insignificant advantages over the 
nations on the eastern frontier. For he who demanded 
it was a plebeian; he had conquered against their will. 
After a few campaigns the enciny sued for peace 1%: Rome 
could lay down her arms, for the outrage on the prisoners 
had been revenged by the exccution of three hundred and 
fifty-eight Tarquinians. 

Hitherto the annals had not mentioned a single feud 
with Caere, though this town on the coast must have bor- 
dered closely on the Roman territory: and the old friend- 
ship had been tested, when the priests and sacred things 
of Rome were received and protected by the Caeritans at 
the time of the Gallic calamity. Now they were accused 
of having taken part in the inroads of the Tarquinians, to 
whom they had at least not refused a passage through their 
territory. Rome prepared to take vengeance in 397 (402): 
the threatened Cacritans obtained pardon, and a truce of a 
hundred years was granted to them, but not, according to 
Dion‘!, through a generous recollection of the good old 
days, but at the hard price of half of their territory, per- 
haps of their public land. 

The annals of the period are lost in which this truce 
expired: but there can be no doubt, that Cacre, at the 
time when all Etruria did homage to the superiority of 
Rome, entered into the same relation for all future time. 
It is mentioned in the year 542 (547) among the [Etruscan 
tribes. 

The appearance of a Greek fleet in the year 401 (106), 
which remained during the whole summer near the coast 
of Latium, and frequently landed to plunder the country, 
is a mystery. The Romans here for the first time fought 
against Grecks. Who they were and whence they came 
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was not found in the annals, and Livy’s conjectures have 
no weight in such a matter. He guesses they came from 
the Sicilian tyrants: but this is undoubtedly a mistake, for 
the Siceliots, during these years and immediately before the 
arrival of Timoleon who saved them, were in a state of in- 
ternal decay, without fleets, and quite unable to venture 
upon an enterprise on the sea, which was under the do- 
minion of Carthage. 

In the same year, in which Latium was visited by these 
marauders, or in the one preceding (Ol. 108. 3), Phalaecus 
embarkt for Italy with the eight thousand soldiers, whom 
he enlisted, and for whom he had stipulated in Phocis a free 
departure’. But he did not reach his goal: mutiny com- 
pelled him to go to Crete. This time however was one 
of general and violent commotion in Greece: hosts every 
where crowded around adventurers: war fed war; the men 
of ruined towns and ravaged countries became soldiers, and 
indemnified themselves for their wretchedness by inflicting 
the same on cther countries. Misfortune or restlessness 
often drove young men of the noblest families among these 
wild hordes; or they were forced to collect them, as was 
the case of Archidamus of Sparta. They were often un- 
occupied: and to prevent their dispersing, their leaders 
were obliged to undertake some enterprise, from which they 
might obtain booty to pay their men; but at this time 
the war betweeu Tarentum and the Lucanians drew bands 
of Greeks to Italy. Hither came Archidamus with the 
remnants of the hosts of Phalaccus, and fell gloriously for 
Greece, although at the head of a horde of robbers. It 
must have been such a band taking to the sea, and probably 
this very one, which supported itself by plundering the 
coast of Latium, until it found regular service. If they were 
on board the vessels of a Greek state, they can only have 
belonged to Tarentum. 

It may have had some connection with this occurrence, 
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that the treaty with Carthage was renewed in the follow- 
ing-year!65. It seems that Polybius was not acquainted 
with this, and that the treaty, which he speaks of as the 
second, was the one of the year 442 (447). Rome and 
Latium could not meet attacks made upon their coasts from 
the sea, but the Carthaginian ships of war ruled in the sea 
about Lucania®!: Sardinia and the harbours of Corsica, 
opposite and near to the Etruscan and Latin coasts, were in 
their possession, and the safety of these scas was for their 
own interest. 

An alliance had been concluded with Samnium as early 
as 396 (401): cither on account of pressing danger, for 
defense against the common enemy the Gauls; or because 
the Samnites on the upper Liris were now separated from 
the Hernicans only by a few Volscian places. 

While most places in that country had been conquered 
or had submitted, and those bordering on Latium, perhaps 
Keetrae itself, had chosen the Roman or Latin franchise, 
some parts of the dissolved and decaying nation strove to 
preserve a separation, which they could not maintain, and 
which was injurious to themselves. Twenty-four years 
after the conclusion of peace, the Antiatans restored Satri- 
eum which had been destroyed by the Latins, by means 
of a colony (402) which harast the Latins, or disturbed 
them in their possession of the country. It was the Latins 
who begged the Romans to destroy this stronghold, which 
took place in 404 (409). The Auruncans, urged on by 
the Antiatans, were now hostile to the Romans and their 
allies: these were the Volscians on the Liris; and Sora, 
which was taken in 405 (410) in this campaign, was cer- 
tainly one of their towns. These conquests were gained 
in common with the blood of the Romans and Latins, and 
to advance the soverainty of both nations; but if the alli- 
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ance became dissolved, and Latium maintained her sepa- 
rate independence, it was easier for the Latins than the 
Romans to retain these subjects: as indeed they manifestly 
derived the greatest advantage from the destruction of the 
colony at Satricum. The relations of Rome to the sur- 
rounding people were no longer the simple relations of a 
single state, any more than they were those of a member 
of a confederacy, but they were the undefinable relations 
of a nation, which is closely linked with another by alliance 
and oath, the voice of which is, indeed, perfectly equal, 
but which is frequently led into an opposite direction 
by entirely different interests, and still oftener by jealousy 
and envy: a relation which cennot last, which is quite 
intolerable. 


89 


ROME IN ALLIANCE WITH LATIUMI. 


Ly what way the treaty of the year 261 granted to the 
Latin state independence and equality; how the greater 
part of it fell, afterwards, into the power of its enemies, 
and the remainder lost the form of a confederacy, and 
separately took shelter under the supremacy of Rome; 
how they became separated from one another after their 
star had set; and at the same time how, from the dissolu_ 
tion of the Aequian state, Latin towns which formerly had 
only been equal to those contained in the number of the 
thirty townships, again come to light as states:—all these 
things have been described in their proper places in the 
course of the second voluine. 

After the consulship was shared with the plebeians, 
Latium still contained the same isolated states as appear 
after the devastations of the Gauls. ‘Tibur and Praeneste 
stood apart from the others, each soverain of a district; 
those places, which had remained as Latins after the ex- 
tension of the Volscians, must again have formed a league 
with one another, but still without preventing separate 
places, such as Tusculum, from forming an equally close 
connection with Rome: Antium was an entirely forein state, 
and so were Velitrae and Privernum also. One would seek 
in vain for compact territories: for Roman districts, cither 
assigned or occupied, lay mixt among the Latin ones. 

It is very doubtful whether the confederated Latins 
or any of their towns took part in the hostilities against 
Tusculum, and it is more probable that it was only the 
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Praenestines, and whoever may have been their allies, that 
did so; but however this may be, it is altogether certain 
that from the year 381 to 392 (397), when Latin contin- 
gents after a long interval again joined the Roman stand- 
ardsi65, the peaceful relation between them was never 
disturbed, and the expression, that peace was granted to 
the Latins at their request”, is erroneous, and occasioned 
by the very frequent confusion of peace and alliance. It 
was a real treaty of alliance; and between two states per- 
fectly equal, without Rome making any claims for an ac- 
knowledgement of her soverainty: neither of the contract- 
ing parties could prevent the other from prosecuting its 
rights by war. And there is no doubt that the league 
of Spurius Cassius was merely restored again; since the 
general assembly of the Latins, which was held at the 
spring of Ferentina®, down to the last dissolution of their 
state in 410 (415), was, from the time that the nation 
had freed itself from the dominion of Rome, a soverain 
assembly again, as in the third century; while, on the 
contrary, during its dependence on Rome, it either can- 
not have been held at all, or merely for the purpose of 
performing sacred rites. There were, it is true, no longer 
thirty states, as in the third century, since, besides those 
that had been destroyed, those also were wanting which 
had not yet joined them again. 

The statement, that in the year in which the command 
belonged to a Roman general, the Latin hosts acknow- 
ledged and saluted him®, which proves, that Rome had 
not the command every year, and consequently that it alter- 


155 Polybius, 11. 18. ‘Pwyator—ra cara rove Aartvotc adie mpaypara 
ouveorijoavro must be referred to this. 


6" juivy, Vil. 12. 


67 Livy, VIII. 2. In foedere Latino nihil esse quo bellare cum quibus 
ipsi velint prohibeantur. 


68 Festus, s. v. Praetor ad portam. Vol. 11. p.31. 


5 Festus, as above. 
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nated, is indeed well-founded for all the times during which 
the treaty of Cassius was in force, as it accords with the 
nature of a perfectly equal alliance; but it is attested most 
authentically for the times nearest to those in which Cin- 
cius wrote; and, since the time of Decius, only about 150 
years had elapst. It cannot be supposed that this circum- 
stance should have been reported here, if it had existed 
before but had been changed just at last. 

Respecting the union of the armies of the two states 
into one by the combination of the centuries in maniples, 
it is even doubtful whether this arrangement existed after 
the league of Cassius, although it is said to have been 
effected by the second Tarquin; but it certainly existed 
during the latter period of the league. When T. Manlius 
and P. Decius led their legions against the Latins, it had 
become so firmly establisht by a duration of eighteen years, 
that the meeting of the two armies resembled a civil war.!” 
Centurions of each nation had the command of the mani- 
ples in turn every other year.” ‘To this rotation a similar 
one must have corresponded in the supreme command of 
the army; a regulation which, at all events, was most 
suited to a perfect equality. Thus we must regard this 
statement as clearly proved in reference to the time of 
this last league, although it may also be true of the first 
alliance made on a footing of equality. It would have 
been no obstacle to the equality of the centuries of both 
nations in the maniple, if they had contained an unequal 
number of soldiers: but an equality of honours and ad- 
vantages presupposes the greatest possible equality in the 
number of the contingents. ‘This had originally been the 
result of the division into thirty tribes and thirty town- 
ships: and as Rome only possest twenty-five tribes when 
the league was renewed, the Latin towns were probably 
reduced at that time to the same number, and if this 


10 Livy, vis, fuit civili maxime bello pugna similis. 


î Vol, 11. p.40. 
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did not suflice, the greater towns were probably required 
to furnish a larger contingent. To accomplish this, some 
communities must have been divided, or forein ones ad- 
mitted, or such as were under the dominion of Rome 
been assigned to the Latins. According to all appear- 
ance, colonies of the Roman republic joined Latium just 
at this time; though not all, for those of the early times 
remained, which had been establisht as an image of the 
constitution of the three tribes, and of which the colonists 
were exclusively Romans. This change is mentioned by 
Livy!®; and though it may appear from his statement that 
the colonists only became Latins shortly before the breaking 
out of the war, yet it is not even quite certain that he so 
understood it; and if he did, it is an errour respecting the 
time, of the same kind as many others which he commits; 
like the opinion, that this was a revolt of the towns, which 
Rome connived at through a feeling of weakness. Of Sig- 
nia, Setia, and Circeii, we know for certain that they were 
united with Latium as colonies??: of Norba and Cora, in 
the same district, and also of Ardea, the same thing must 
be concluded. I do not, however, at all mean to assert 
hereby, that it was Rome which restored Norba and Cora 
as colonies after the fall of the Volscian power: this may 
certainly have been done by Latium after the Gallic time 
or rather conjointly by both states, as the account of the 
colony at Setia, which represents the addition of Roman 
colonists to others, may possibly be a mistake for another 
settlement made at the same time merely as a comple- 


112 Livy, vin. 5.  Colonias vestras Latinum Romano praetulisse 
imperium, 

73 Livy, vi. 3.  Velitrae, whieh is mentioned in this passage 
along with Signia, must be excluded, as nothing warrants us in con- 
cluding, that the war, which presupposes the expulsion of the colony, 
ended in such a manner that the colony was restored. The frequent 
meution of the Roman colony in this town, and its incorporation with 
the Latin state, together with the colonies, may have been the cause 
of the mistake. 
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menti, Norba was a fortress in the Pomptinian terri- 
tory; and as the assignment of the confiscated district 
of Eectrae is also mentioned as a new foundation of Signia, 
which was situated in these regions"; so, also, the assign- 
ment of the Pomptinian territory in the year 375, may 
answer to the establishment of the colony of Norba; per- 
haps, also to that of Cora. Five men were appointed at 
Rome to superinteud this division’: a number that occurs 
nowhere else for this business, which was always entrusted 
to triumvirs or decemvirs; but we may safely conclude that 
there were five in this case, because Latium appointed 
exactly the same number to a decemvirate in order to 
transact the common business of both states. That Signia 
too was now a restored colony, is clear to me indeed: but 
even the person who docs not admit this, may now see ex- 
plained how this place was a real Roman colony from the 
beginning, and the reason why it is not mentioned hke 
the other four places among the thirty Latin towns, and 
why afterwards in the Hannibalian war it stands among 
the Latin colonies. The latter name was retained by those 
which Rome ceded to the Latin state after its dissolution: 
and thus the reverst conclusion becomes establisht, that 
such places as Sutrium and Nepete, which had received their 
colonics before the last dissolution of the Latin confede- 
racy, and are afterwards reckoned among the Latin colonies, 
served to complete the number of places. Their distant 
situation cannot have prevented this, for, as I have al- 
ready remarkt, the territories of the two allied states lay in 
scattered parcels and mixt together. The service of their 
contingents was more important for Rome, if they were 
distributed among the Latin centuries and incorporated 
with the legions. Lavici, although originally a Latin state 


"4 Livy, v1.30, novi coloni adscripti: an carlicr colony is nowhere men- 
tioned. 


% Qnae arx in Pomptino esset, Livy, 11, 34. 
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and a colony, cannot be supposed to have been added to 
Latium at that time, simply because it does not occur 
among the Latin colonies: its colonists were probably in- 
corporated in the Publilian tribe, which was formed at 
the conclusion of the renewed league, and the region of 
which must have lain in that district. The Pomptinian 
tribe, the second instituted at that time, must have been 
composed of places in the Pomptinian territory, not the 
marshes of this name, but the steep declivities of the hills, 
which the traveller who passes the marshes on the Appian 
way sees on his left. Now as Arcadian places violently 
opposed their incorporation into Megalopolitans, so here 
two communities, which Rome and Latium had assigned 
to one another, without consulting their wishes, may not 
have submitted to this assumed power, may even have 
become avowedly hostile in consequence; and it is not un- 
likely that this may have occasioned the hostilities with 
Velitrae and Privernum!5, which broke out just in that 
year, 392 (397), when the renewed treaty was carried into 
effect, as is evident from the sending of the Latin con- 
tingents and from the institution of the tribes mentioned 
above. These communities invaded the neighbouring ter- 
ritories: if the object of the war was only to compel them 
to yield to the decree made respecting them, it is easy 
to understand, why the courageous Privernatans gave in 
without allowing matters to come to extremities, in 393 
(398). The Veliternans seem to have yielded as soon as 
an armed force appeared. 

Tibur cannot then have been included in this Latium; 
nor Praeneste, if it only concluded a truce with the Romans 
four years afterwards: still when the war against Rome 
broke out, they were united with the rest of Latium. 

It was a change in the constitution of the restored 
Latin state, that it was no longer governed, as of old, 
by a dictator, according to the Alban custom, but as at 


17 See above, p.83. 
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Rome, by two chiefs chosen annually, under the name of 
pretors'”®, Respecting the form of their diets we have 
no express statement: there is also now no trace of a per- 
manently assembled senate, and there is the same proba- 
bility that it continued to be the custom only for select 
committees of the senates of several places to meet to- 
gether. But that there was a senate, is clear from the 
mention of the ten First, who accompanied the pretor as 
ambassadors*: and that by the concilium of the Latins 
we are not to understand a general meeting of the people 
without an assembly of the representatives; but that it 
was in reality rather the latter, whose decrees were ratified 
throughout by the assembled people only as a matter of 
form; — is proved by the expressions used in relating the 
transaction, which preceded the embassy of the pretor 
Annius. They are peculiar to business in the senate*!. 

The more immediate inducement to make those con- 
cessions to the Latins, beyond which their claims could 
never go, arose evidently from the danger of the Gauls, 
who seemed resolved to settle down permanently in La- 
tium, as their tribes east of the Adriatic settled there, 
partly divided from one another by great districts. To 
yield for such an object to claims, which were otherwise 
provoking as the assumptions of an inferior, was a wisdom, 
such as Athens repeatedly shewed about the same time. 
But it was, on the other hand, an advantage to the pa- 
tricians, to which they sacrificed the pride and supremacy 
of the republic without hesitation, that they could threaten 
their adversaries with the help of the confederates, and 
hope to deprive them again of the equality which had been 
conceded. 

A confederacy of republics without a permanent ma- 
gistracy at its head, can only hope to maintain itself by 


19 Livy, vit. 3. 8 Livy, vii. 3. 


81 Livy, vu. 8,4. Practores, quidnam ad ea responderi placent, referunt. 
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consisting of such a number of places, that their voting 
can be conducted as in a court of justice; and if misun- 
derstandings arise, by being able to find impartial men 
among them, who are acknowledged to be so, and are 
able to act as mediators. An alliance between two free 
states with perfectly equal rights, not for a transitory ob- 
ject, but as a permanent political union, can scarcely be 
kept together by a common prince, if clashing interests 
produce hostilities in their minds, which are always jealous 
of one another. 


D 


MAPS ARLIEST CONSTITUTION OF THE 
MANIPULAR LEGION. 


W un fire-arms in the seventeenth century were made 
more usable and handy, it was soon perceived, that troops 
provided with them in greater proportion, and drawn up 
with a larger front, had such decided advantages over the 
deep masses arranged in the old fashion, and armed for 
the most part with pikes, that it was thought wiser, if 
the soldier could have the necessary individual training, to 
submit to the disadvantages which sometimes could not 
be avoided in an engagement with deep masses. In the 
same way Iphicrates, about the hundredth Olympiad, had 
considered, that the phalanx could only be overcome either 
by an overwhelming increase of the masses and of phy- 
sical power, that is, by increasing the depth of the ranks 
and the strength of the spears, or by picking out and train- 
ing the individual for a service, which held a middle place . 
between that of the phalangite and the arquebusier. It 
must have appeared that with the former system both 
parties would again be on an equality after a short time, 
as those who suffered would, with the most ordinary degree 
of common sense, adopt the innovation, the only difficulty 
of which consisted in the management of the spears: the 
second could not be applied in the case of a militia, but 
afforded decided advantages to mercenary troops when 
permanently assembled. Iphicrates therefore establisht 
the service of the peltasts, to whom he gave indeed a 
spear half as long again as was usual, but it was chiefly 

VOL. III. H 
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by providing them with a sword double the size of the 
one hitherto used, that he rendered them fit to resist the 
enemy man to man. For instead of this weapon the 
Greeks had previously only a short knife like the modern 
Arnaouts; and if the phalanx were broken, the enemy, 
provided with a real sword, could master their opponents. 
For a time the new arrangement had surprising success: 
but as it was only adopted to a very limited extent, and 
even then remained stationary instead of improving and 
being recognised only as a first step, Philip, anxious to 
secure a quick decision, could choose, with far greater 
success, that other system, which was suited to his people 
and his circumstances. The prudent king may have con- 
sidered that a long time elapses before a people abandons 
bad institutions that have come down from its forefathers, 
however striking their injurious effects may be: at least 
so it happened, and Greece was subdued before any one 
thought of opposing the Macedonian tactic against the Mace- 
donians themselves. It remained afterwards predominant 
from generation to generation: and the peltast-system was 
preserved only in conjunction’ with, and subordinate to 
the other, and in an undevelopt state. 

A passage in Livy, which is equaled by few others 
in comprest richness of information’, states, that the 
military arrangement of old was that of the phalanx, which 
presupposes that the Romans too carried at that time a 
lance of moderate length, and a knife instead of a sword. 
Many ancient institutions continued amongst them long 
after they had been changed by the Grecks, as the use 
of the round Argolic shield, instead of which Iphicrates 
found a far larger one introduced, and in the same way, 
perhaps, the use of brass, which was for a long time after- 


182 Livy, va. 8. I quote passages, which are frequently referred to, 
hecause even a careful reference interrupts the reader, if he has to look for 
a few words; he may even pass by those which are meant; sueh a long pas- 
sage, however, immediately strikes the eye. 
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wards cheap and abundant in Italy.  Czesar says in Sallust, 
Iithat the Romans borrowed their arms from the Samnites: 
if this had been written by the dictator himself, every 
scruple would have been silenced by his testimony, which 
could not be for a moment questioned in reference to a subject 
of which he was the greatest master: but as it is clearly 
Sallust himself that speaks, we have to consider, that the 
armour of the Samnites in the fifth century, such as 
may be seen in the armour of the gladiators from 
Pompeii, represents that of the ancient Greeks. Without 
attempting a solution here, which could only consist of 
uncertain possibilities, I shall explain the peculiar features 
of the manipular arrangement. [ew passages in ancient 
writers have experienced such wild conjectural criticism 
as that of Livy: for it has been utterly misunderstood™. 
Now though one cannot avoid shewing, that Livy in one 
point did not understand his excellent materials and trans- 
mitted them in an erroneous light, yet this ought not to 
need an apology, as it rescues a text perfectly consistent 
in itself and confirmed by all manuscripts, from the vio- 
lence of blind criticism. 

According to his account, the legion at the beginning 
of the fifth century consisted of five divisions, or cohorts, 
which particular name he avoids, because it assumed after- 
wards two entirely different meanings: but we shall make 
use of it, or call them batallions, with the same liberty 


188 Catil. e. 51. 


* Philologers of mighty learning and clear understanding did, never- 
theless, not understand that the course of time changed the forms of things 
in antiquity too: so that it onght rather to be shewn whether the same 
peculiarities can be supposed to exist in a number of centuries, either pre- 
ceding or succeeding, in a political or military institution bearing the same 
name. Becanse Polybius had described the old legion as it was before 
Marins, his description was to hold good for every period of the early times, 
and every account must be forced to agree with it: jnst as if a batallion of 
the thirty years’ war, or of that in the Low Countries, should be considered 
the same as what is called so at present. 
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us our ancestors took in matters of this kind. These 
divisions were the hastates, the principes, the triarians, 
the rorarians, and the accensi. The first two together 
were called antesignani or antepilani, because thev were 
drawn up before the standards and the triarians, who were 
also called pilani; each of them contained fifteen inamiples, 
or thirty centuries: and as the scheme presupposed thirty 
plebeian tribes, without taking into account their dimi- 
nution and gradual restoration, a century is reckoned at 
thirty men, exclusive of the centurion. So far, Livy is 
clear. But he further found, that the last three were 
likewise divided into fifteen maniples each, but that three 
maniples, one from each cohort, or six centuries, were 
always united into one vexillum, which accordingly con- 
sisted of 180 privates under six centuriôns!%:— and here 
he became completely bewildered. But his mistake can 
mislead no one, since the three last cohorts according 
to his statements would contain 24,300 privates*®, and 
the whole legion, whose strength at that time he calculates, 
in the same chapter, at 5000 at the utmost, 26,100 pri- 
vates, besides 870 centurions. The complete cohort, with- 
out reference to the diminution of the tribes below their 
original number, and to their gradual completion, con- 


15 (ne among them must have had the command of the whole vex- 
illum: but it could not have passed from one to the other, but must 
always have belonged to the triarians, as the light-armed in the subsequent 
legion had no centurions of their own (Polybius, v1.24). Hence the pri- 
mus pilus: the remembrance of his distinction remained. 


88 Fifteen ordines, each of three primi pili, and each of the latter of three 
vexilla, of which each contained 186 men (180 privates and 6 centnrions) 
135 x 180. Here the combination of all the three cohorts, and there the 
circumstance that the triarians were composed of three divisions, which I 
shall speak of*presently, have misled him, and he cannot possibly have made 
his calculation. It is very fortunate that he did not, since the discovery of 
a result perfectly impossible wonld perhaps have been followed by the 
necessary consequence of striking out the notice altogether. 


27 As, however, there were also annalists, who took notice of this. we 
read of cohorts of 600 men: Vol. 1. p. 479, note 1093. 
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tained thirty centuries of thirty men each, consequently 
900 men: and no one can doubt that, where everything 
was so regular and symmetrical, all five would have been 
of equal strength: consequently the legion, according to 
the scheme, contained 4500 men! Of these 490 were 
hastates, 900 principes, and 900 triarians,—2200 heavy- 
armed troops of the line: 200 hastates, and 900 rorarians, 
—1100 light-armed men: the same proportion which existed 
among the Greeks between the latter and the hoplites, 
and which was, probably, the same among the Romans, 
so long as the phalangite arrangement continued®. ‘The 
900 accensi were a depôt batallion, which followed the 
legion into the field”. 

Respecting the three cohorts of the hoplites we learn 
from Varro”, that the ‘hastates had spears, the principes 


188 Livy’s statement of 500 does not agree with this, and at the time of 
the Latin war, when there were only 27 tribes, the eohort could only contain 
810, the legion 4050 men. ‘This would agree with the proposed alteration 
quaternis millibus; which should not have been ventured upon at all so long as 
an explanation was wanting, according to which the number of the constitu- 
ent parts produced thus much without being forced: and perhaps there is 
here indeed a slip of the pen: it is possible that the annalist, whom Livy had 
before him, stated here the actual strength, and had clearly known before- 
hand, that he was giving a scheme. I should not, however, like to alter the 
text, not only because Livy has fallen into an errour in an unaccountable 
manner, but because he may have been led into it by his annalists, if the lat- 
ter wisht to give, in round numbers, the strength which the legion would 
have had after the completion of the 35 tribes, if its constitution had not 
been altered: namely cohorts of 1050 men. 

8 Vol. 1. p. 480. foll. 

% Vol. 1. p. 480. foll. ‘There is clearly an errour iu the text in the calcu- 
lation of the numbers of the legion. Aceording to the text there were only 
600 hastates altogether, whereas it is certain that there were as a fact 900. 
Nor will the legion according to the text contain, as it should by Niebubr's 
statement just before, £500. For 2200 heavy armed+ 1100 light armed 
+900 accensi=4200. Niebuhr probably intended to write. “Of these 
600 were hastates, 900 principes, and 900 triarians, 2400 heavy-armed troops 
of the line: 300 hastates, aud 900 rorarians, 1200 light-armed men.” In all 
with the 900 accensi, 4500. TRANSLATORS. 

% De Ling. Lat. v. 16. (1v. p.26.) Hastati dicti qui primi hastis pngna- 
bant pilani qui pilis, principes quia principio glndiis: ea post commutatare 
militari minus illustria sunt. 
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swords, and the triarians pila, whence they were called 
pilani; and that the explanation of these names had be- 
come obscure through the change in military affairs. And 
indeed not only did the name pilani disappear, but it hap- 
pened by a caprice of fate, that in the manipular legion, 
which Polybius describes, and which for the advantage of 
a simple expression we may call the middle one, those only 
who were then called triarians carried spears; and the two 
divisions of the front line pila, notwithstanding the name of 
one of them. But what Varro expressly teaches us, would 
even follow from the names pilani and antepilani. We 
cannot perhaps conclude from Varro’s account, that the 
principes had entirely laid aside the lance: it is very im- 
probable that their imagination would have been fright- 
ened by this apparently defenceless state when opposed to 
an enemy armed with it: but at the same time it may per- 
haps be inferred, that the hastates still continued to be 
provided only with the knives customary before, while the 
former on the other hand received the strong, straight, 
two-edged blades adapted for thrusting, and which they 
were trained to use in fighting. 

There were heavy-armed and light-armed hastates; the 
latter armed in the same way as all the light troops of the 
legion were subsequently: and slingers, who were omitted 
when the legion was changed: these are the rorarians of 
Livy. The arms of the former were those of the fourth 
class of Servius: the name of the rorarians must originally 
have signified slingers'”; for such were the light troops of 
the fifth class; although it was afterwards transferred to 
the light-armed hastates, and was used to designate them 
at least in the time of Plautus.* The phalanx had been 
formed out of the first three classes: so long as the consti- 
tution of the centuries remained unaltered, no change can 


192 Here for once the ancient etymologists have hit upon the truth; nor 
was it possible to miss it: drippers, sprinklers, because single drops fall 
(quod rorat), before the rain pours down. 

% Varro, de Ling. Lat. vu. 3. (vi. p. 92.) 
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have been inade in their arms any more than in those of 
the light troops. The means by which we may obtain a 
knowledge of how they were now distributed, is afforded 
us by the principes and triarians. It cannot possibly be 
disputed, that the former are to be lookt for in the first 
class: their magnificent arms!‘ and the name itself point 
thither: but their thirty centuries do not yet exhaust those 
of the juniors of this class. ‘The remaining ten are to be 
found without doubt among the triarians, whose name can- 
not have reference to their number®, but must have been 
occasioned by their cohort consisting of three divisions: 
the contingents of the three classes”: that is, the ten re- 
maining centuries of the first, and just as many from the 
second and third classes. The two latter however fur- 
nisht an equal number for their hastates, on account of the 
strength of their centuries compared with those of the 
first.” Thus it follows, that thirty centuries of the first 
class had received good swords, according to all appear- 
ance without laying down their lances: ten had received 
pila instead of the lances; and likewise each ten of the 
twenty, which were furnisht by each of the two following 
classes: the other halves of their contingents remained 
unaltered, like those of the last classes. As to the state- 
ment of Livy that the first three cohorts, ascending from 
the hastates, were formed of proportionably older and more 
experienced soldiers, it is, like the representation he gives 
of the triarians, quite an improper application of what he 
knew of the arrangement of the middle legion, and here 


'% Tnsignibus maxime armis: Livy, vin. 8. 
% Triarians cannot signify the third: that would be Zertiarii. 


% A trace of this is perceptible in Livy’s misunderstood state- 
ments of the three divisions of each ordo, each of which was again 
divided into three. Ilence also the name of primus pilus is probably 
derived: it is natural that the pilani of the first class rankt before 
those of the second, and these again in their tnrn. (Compare above 
note 185.) 


*7 Compare Vol. 1. p. 479. 
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absolutely false. ‘The soldiers were not divided according 
to age and experience in war into the four orders of the 
infantry, as Polybius has described, until the 170 centu- 
ries of the militia ceast to exist, and the levies were made 
directly from the tribes. 

His account of the arrangement and movements of the 
five cohorts in battle is perhaps equally erroneous. Their 
maniples may have been arranged while marching in the 
manner he describes: respecting the accensi one does not 
see why a place should have been assigned them in the 
battle unarmed as they were, since those who were wanted 
as a reserve were placed in the ranks: and the rorarians 
could not occupy the place behind the triarians, till they 
had retreated to their rear as soon as the troops of the line 
commenced fighting. For it was the duty of the rorarians, 
to open the battle together with the light-armed hastates, 
who afterwards withdrew behind the heavy-armed hastates 
and must have formed the last part of the phalanx of their 
cohort. The arrangement of the maniples according to 
gradations, which he evidently conceives to have been the 
case with all five, can therefore at the utmost be true of 
the first three cohorts. But probably no unchangeable 
rule prevailed here: it was indeed a wise maxim in the 
Roman tactic, to begin the battle with the smallest possi- 
ble number of their forces, to demand of these the utmost 
exertions, and while the enemy was growing tired, to re- 
serve the greatest possible force for the decisive moments 
and at last for following up the victory. But if the enemy 
rusht onwards with great numbers and vehemently, or 
adopted the system of the Roman tactic, the maniples of 
the single ordines were certainly not led out one after the 


1% In the ugmen quudratum, where the front of the army drawn up 
for battle was the same as in marching; whereas in the agmen longum the 
maniples of each cohort formed, according to circumstances, on the 
right or the left wing, heads of columns by means of a quarter wheel- 
ing round: and according to circumstances perhaps each column of a 
cohort also stept in behind another. 
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other, but undoubtedly advanced with their united force. 
If the maniples of the hastates and principes, placed alter- 
nately, formed the front, this arrangement was in reality 
the same that Pyrrhus adopted, when he drew up alter- 
nately batallions of phalangites and of such as were armed 
according to the Roman fashion. It is clear that passages 
were left open, in order to let the light-armed troops pass 
through: and these also enabled the triarians to come for- 
ward, if the later arrangement really existed already. And 
certainly the advance of a troop which hurled the pila, 
might give a complete shock to an enemy, that had worn 
himself out by contending against spears and swords, or 
wrest from him again the advantages he had already gained: 
still it did not afford that protection, which the advance of 
the triarians armed with spears secured to lines that were 
overwhelmed: and it is something more than a mere 
possibility, that the pilani, just the reverse of what Livy 
transfers from the constitution of the later legion, took 
their share in the battle, before the ranks of the hastates 
and principes came up. This was especially the case in the 
Gallic wars, through which, as it is said, and the statement 
may easily be believed, this weapon came into use. 
The Celts sought to fight man against man; their size 
and fury were then dreaded by the Romans; lances they 
would have seized, pulled down, and opened to themselves 
a passage. A pilum stuck fast into the great but weak 
shield of the Gauls, even though it did not pierce through 
it, made it awkward to use, and exposed the unprotected 
body of the bearer to other missiles, before the armies came 
to close quarters. And in order to have its proper effect, 
the pilum in general required to be hurled at a certain 
distance, which no longer existed, when the first two 
cohorts were engaged in close combat. 

There is likewise no doubt respecting the truth of 
another statement, that the size of the shields was in- 
ereased, in order to withstand the swords of the Gauls’? 
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against which the brazen Argolic shields aflorded no pro- 
tection. At the same time the dearth of brass, which was 
doubled in value in the time of distress after the taking 
of the city, must have recommended the introduction of 
cheaper ones. They were therefore made of laths, which 
were cased with the hide of an ox”; and the edges were 
covered with an iron rim. Iron now began generally to 
supply the place of brass in the armour, perhaps merely 
on account of the high price to which the latter had risen, 
not for its greater usefulness. 

In what way the Roman soldiers used pila and swords 
when they were drawn up ten men deep, I shall shew in 
my account of the middle arrangement of the legion, which 
followed the one I have just explained. 

The Romans did not yet rely upon being able to give 
to all the troops of the line that personal training, which 
the use of these weapons required: here too the transi- 
tion from the ancient system was gradual; and it still con- 
tinued for awhile, though within narrower limits, along 
with the new and more perfect system. In this case also 
time gave the latter its full development, and rendered the 
former first unimportant, and then superfluous. But while 
the phalangite became torpid in the mass, there began 
with personal training an era of independent and new life 
for the Roman soldier, whose own ability did not remain 
confined to service in the army. Here the rulers recog- 
nised the necessity of preparing new means for the wants 
of the times: of doing away with what was antiquated 
and a hindrance: some persons however did not re- 
cognise the same necessity in the forms of the state, 
because what was just and better was opposed to their own 
advantage: but the force of time was stronger than 
their stubbornness, and the excess of the evil helpt to 
remove it. 


2% This however was nothing new, as the shield with the Gabine treaty 
upon it shews: vol.i. p. 512. 
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Tux Samnites were then in the fulness of their 
strength: in extent of territory, and of population too, they 
were certainly far superior to Rome and her allies. Their 
tribes extended from the Lower sea, where they separated 
Campania from Lucania, right up the Upper”: towards 
the Liris, in the mountains of Lucania, and down upon 
the plains of Apulia, their territories embraced far more 
than the space which bears the name of Samnium upon 
the maps: but the Campanians and Lucanians had become 
estranged from the mother people. Samnium itself how- 
ever was not a single statc, but a confederacy of different 
and independent countries, which were consequently jealous 
of their confederates, in maintaining their own independence. 
One of them, the Pentrians, took no part in one campaign? 
in the midst of the war against the Romans: a part of the 
Samnites received the Roman municipium 5: namely, the 
Candines, of whom Sp. Postumius was a municeps'. Ac- 
cording to all appearance there were four of these Samnite 
tribes, in accordance with the regulative number of the 
Sabellians®, like that of the Marsian confederacy: the 
Caudines, Hirpinians, Pentrians, and Frentanians: the lat- 
ter of whom had certainly not become separated from them 
yet, since they are at that time expressly reckoned among 
the Samnites by foreiners. The southern country from 


YS Well, Ty Jao OY, BE CT xi. 61?) 
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Surrentum to the Silarus may have contained none but 
allied or subject places, and not have formed a part of the 
confederacy. The bond of the Samnite tribes was the 
same as the bond by which the three members of the 
Roman confederacy were united: mutual municipium, and 
diets at which the chiefs of the nation and committees of the 
senates met together. It is clear, that nothing was decided 
by their deliberations, but that every thing had to be 
laid before the council and commonalty of each country: 
but if the gencral opinion was loudly exprest and had long 
demanded what the assembled deputies now proposed, the 
latter might, without fear of being made responsible, ordain 
and carry into execution what had not yet been brought 
before the soverain power and sanctioned by it. It is further 
clear. and is confirmed by examples, that the chiefs of the 
country could summon extraordinary diets: aceording to 
analogy and the nature of the case, it may be considered as 
certain that the supreme command belonged to each coun- 
try in turn. The dictator of all Samnium had the name of 
Imperator”: whether it be, that the chief magistracy 
among each people was so called, or that the Pretor or 
Meddix to whom this dignity was given in the turn of his 
nation, then received the honour of this name. The Sam- 
nites were a mixt race of Oscans and Sabines; the different 
peoples perhaps in different proportions: it is clear, that 
the immigrants were once the ruling class: but they 
had become united with the ancient inhabitants into one 
people, and had not remained separated like the Luca- 
nians; it was by this real union that the nation was so 
strong. Their habits and character were Sabellian, their 
language Oscan. 

Italy could not contain Rome and Samnium by the side 
of one another. If the Samnites had measured themselves 
and the state, which they were obliged either to conquer 
or to submit to, not merely by the number of the popula- 
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tion ur by the courage and warhke spirit of each, if they 
had like the Italicans of the seventh century drawn together 
their soverainty into one capital in order to form a central 
point, as the only means of effecting a perfect union of a 
state adapted to the wants of the nations of Italy, then the 
soverainty would have belonged to their nation. This is 
attested by the history of their wars with the Romans, 
and of their unshaken perseverance, of their sufferings, 
and their destruction, notwithstanding the falschoods 
and dishonest detractions of this history. It must be ac- 
knowledged, that the Samnites, and all the greater nations 
of Italy fell through the folly of struggling for victory 
and preservation with those means and institutions alone, 
which, while unimpaired and unexhausted, had failed in 
the first contest, while the Romans, unceasingly thinking 
of their objects and preparing what was adapted to them, 
trained themselves under the victories of their enemies, 
like vigorous youths under a hard master. 

The Samnites had ruled at Capua from the year 331: 
but the bulk of the inhabitants consisted of Oscans and of 
the descendants of the ancient Tuscans mixt with them: 
and the mildness of the Sabellian character, although the 
ruling Sabellians, just ike the Lucanians, had formed 
themselves into a separate populus as Campanians*, was 
favorable to their preserving or gaining the liberties of a 
kindly treated plebs. He who is familiar with the charac- 
teristic features of the orders in Italy, must see plainly, 
that the 1600 knights at Capua, who had taken no part in 
the revolt from Rome, were the Sabellian houses, four 
tribes®7, which had refused to ratify the plebiscitum re- 
specting the league with the Latins and the allies against 
Rome and Samnium. A revolution which did not go so 
far as to expel the Sabellians, or to degrade them so much 
as the knights at Florence by the ordinance of justice, but 
still deprived them of the soverainty and restored to the 
old people such a share in it, that they could decide against 
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the inclinations of the Campanian patricians, accounts for 
the enmity which Capua shews against Samnium. It is 
true that in antiquity, as well as in modern times, colonies 
were often ungrateful, and in the fourth generation from the 
first reception of the Samnites at Vulturnum the blood and 
manners of the Sabellian houses may have been greatly mixt 
and become estranged from the Samnite character. Still it 
is only by the above-mentioned circumstances that it can 
be explained, how, notwithstanding the Samnite colony, 
contempt and hatred had taken root between the luxurious 
inhabitants of the city and the shepherds of the mountains, 
as bitterly as once between the effeminate citizens of Vultur- 
num and the old Sabellians, when the latter descended 
from the mountains to gain possession of the richest jewel 
which Italy contains in its whole extent, The dissensions of 
the populus and the plebs, of which the former regarded 
their mighty neighbours, if not with the piety of a well- 
disposed colony, yet with very different eyes from the 
latter,—nay may even have expected from them protection 
and assistance,—explain further the weakness of Capua 
at that time. This city, which is mentioned together with 
Rome and Carthage, which could indulge in dreams of the 
soverainty of Italy, was certainly not inferior to Rome at 
that time either in size or population. But the population 
within the ringwalls of a city did not give the standard of 
their military power, nor even the number of freemen, but 
only that of the citizens who lived in unison. The number 
of slaves must have been great in the city in which gladia- 
tors arose: and even the high cultivation of the arts, which 
were practist by slaves in the ancient republics, although 
superintended by freemen, leads us to suppose an over- 
whelming number of them in every manufacturing town. 
It may be that the cultivation of the richest fields in the 
world occupied many freemen as well; but a city which re- 
veled in the highest luxury and the wildest licentiousness, 
whose main strect—the Seplasia—counted shops upon 
shops, where ointments and perfumes were sold; a city in 
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which such a senate and such a people quarreled, as 
Pacuvius Calavius misused against one another at the 
beginning of the Hannibalian war: in which the people 
forgot so shamelessly all respect for the government, from 
want of feeling for its dignity, not from indignation at its 
profanation by unworthy men: in which licentiousness went 
on after the most frightful judgement had overtaken her 
most distinguisht citizens, and only the lowest rabble was 
left in her: such a city is judged in history. Still the 
Campanians shewed themselves faithful and noble after the 
Caudine misfortune, and Decius Magius may be named by 
the side of the best of the Romans: nor must we omit to 
mention that the plastic arts in Campania had attained the 
highth of Grecian excellence. Neither the paintings nor 
the coins yield to Grecian art: the artists had acquired a 
gracefulness which the Etruscans never reacht: they worked 
in a great and easy style; the mechanical execution is as 
excellent as the idea, which the artist strove to represent 
from his soul. The Greek mythology in the Campanian 
works of art leads us to the infallible conclusion, that they 
were familiar with the language and poetry of Greece: and 
there certainly cannot have been wanting Campanian poets 
and writers in the Greek language, though no memorial has 
been preserved of this inoculated literature. They possest 
one species of literature peculiar to themselves in burlesque 
comedies, the Attellanes, which seem to have been usually 
improvised, and in the representations of which, either imi- 
tations or translations, the Roman public took a lively plea- 
sure: from them is descended the excellent Pulcinello, who 
like Campaina's heaven and plains has remained unchanged 
in the vicissitudes of the ruling nations. 

It is certain that the name Campanians signifies citizens 
of Capua: but it is not confined to the city. Italy at that 
time had already a country called Campania, though with 
far narrower limits than the region which Augustus ex- 
tended as far as the Liris. Capua had been warlike, and in 
consequence of the Italian law of nations was in possession 
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of extensive territories. Besides the real Campanian land, 
the Phlegræan fields, there belonged to the city, as we are 
expressly informed, the Falernian district, the Stellatian 
plain, and the territories of the subsequent colonies of Vul- 
turnum, Liternum, and the ancient Greek Dicæarchia’®. 
But in addition to Capua’s own possessions just mentioned, 
there belonged to Campania the free towns, which lying in 
a circle around their head stood to Capua in a relation 
similar to that of the Latin towns to Rome. The citizens 
who had the soverainty at Cume, Atella, Acerræ, Calatia, 
Suessula and Casilinum had gone forth from the Sabellan 
conquerors of Capua. The great and populous towns of 
Nuceria and Nola, the latter, according to the language of 
its coins and the representations of the Greeks with a hel- 
lenised population, were faithful to the Samnites as allied 
towns. 

The Samnites were then spreading their conquests 
from the upper Vulturnus towards the Liris, over a coun- 
try in which old Ausonian tribes had maintained them- 
selves. Among these the Sidicinians were the most im- 
portant people, whose town Teanum, was called great? 
even among the largest cities of Italy, and their territory 
once extended as far as Fregelle’®. Still when the Sam- 
nites invaded them, they despaired of their own power, and 
sought assistance from the Campanians. 

At this time and even as early as the fourth century 
Campanian legions were of great importance among the 
forein hosts which sold their services in Sicily!!; neither 


28 Salernum and Buxentum, which came under the dominion of Rome 
by the destruction of the Campanian state, cannot have been in the posses- 
sion of Capua at the time which is here spoken of: when they probably came 
to be so, will be stated hereafter. 
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The Campanian regiments must originally have been raised in 
Campania, and perhaps kept complete by supplies from the same 
quarter; probably in consequenee of stipulations. In the course of 
time however other nations (Samnites and Lucanians) probably be- 
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their courage nor their military service is found fault with, 
but their fidelity is. or like the most savage barbarians 
they wickedly sold their services to the highest bidder, 
without the slightest fecling for the honour of soldiers: 
they were dreaded by the cities, where they were quar- 
tered; they incessantly attempted to make themselves mas- 
ters of them, and when they succeeded, they acted as 
highwaymen: they murdered the men, and divided the 
women and children among them. So tempting was the 
service in Sicily to the loose vagabonds of these countrics, 
that we read of there being danger in the time of Plato, 
lest the Greeks should be rooted out of the island, and 
their cities become Punic or Oscan?!?. Thus they had 
already made themselves masters of Entella, and also in- 
habited Actna. The militia of wealthy Capua resembled 
these wild vagabonds only in their name. They were 
defeated by the Samnites near Teanum in the first battle, 
and retreated towards their capital. The conquerors fol- 
lowed, deferring the war against the Sidicinians; they crost 
the Vulturnus, and encampt on Mount Tifata, which over- 
looks Capua. From this place they ravaged the rich 
plains around the city, till the flames of the farms and the 
country-houses drew the Campanians into the field, and 
afforded to the Samnites the wisht for opportunity of a 
new battle. A second easy victory, booty, and devastation, 
seemed to have satisfied them: the connexion of the narra- 
tive shews, that they even quitted the territory of Capua 
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came as prevalent among them in number, as foreiners of all nations 
among the regiments of Walloons in Spain. The Romans allowed 
no recruiting for forein countries, and probably forbade it in Campania 
also, as soon as they obtained the rule there. Nevertheless the name, with 
remnants of the old stock, might yet remain for a long while; but after the 
death of Agathocles we hear no more of Campanians but of Mamertines, 
as the general name of the Sabellian mercenaries, In the fifth century, 
but not earlier, we also find Tyrrhenian troops in Sicily engaged in mer- 
cenary service. 
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entirely. Probably their men when called upon served for 
the booty, without pay: hence their campaigns never had 
the connexion and duration of the Roman ones. 

Capua had perhaps little cause for fearing a siege; but 
her territory lay open without protection to the yearly 
inroads of the Samnites. Nothing but the alliance of a 
powerful state could deliver them from this misfortune, 
or from a peace such as the victors might dictate. 

They turned their eyes, as Livy says, towards Rome, 
which was the only state that could stand the contest with 
the Samnites and be willing to venture upon it. But since 
the year 396 (401) the two nations had been united by a 
league, which seems to have been brought about, not only 
by the approximation of their frontiers, which were for- 
merly separated by considerable nations, but also by the 
danger of the Gauls, who were particularly dreaded in that 
age. It is true that a league, as understood by the Italian 
people, was very far from being always an union for mutual 
assistance. According to the notions of their international 
law, no one in his own person could exercise rights in a 
forein state, with respect to any business whatsoever, unless 
the people to which he belonged had acquired this privilege 
for its citizens by mutual and express assurance: and as 
nations that had waged war against one another needed a 
treaty of alliance, in order to enter again into lawful rela- 
tions to one another, so also did those between whom con- 
nexions were formed for the first time. Then they also 
confined their mutual right of war, and drew limits, within 
which, as far as they could reach, each was allowed to 
oceupy places and to subdue them. In the limits however 
assigned to one, the other was justified indeed in making 
conquests, if war led him so far, but he might only earry 
away men and property; the towns and the land he was 
bound to give up to his ally?!% Capua had without doubt 


213 This is clear from the ancient treaties between Rome and Carthage, 
Rome and the Aetolians, and in reference to Samninm from Livy vin. 1. 
Pacem — belligue jus adversus Sidicinos petierunt. 
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considerable intercourse with Rome; the contrary 1s in fact 
inconceivable, and even the name of the Porta Capena may 
be regarded as a proof: consequently it may have had a 
treaty also, which however can only have affected such rela- 
tions of the citizens as are mentioned above. 

It may be that the league between the Romans and the 
Samnites did not mention the Campanians, and had in no 
way conceded to the Samnites the right of subduing them: 
but it surely was never coucluded by the Romans alone, 
without the participation of the two nations in alliance with 
them, which by their situation were much more concerned 
in it than Rome herself. It is utterly impossible, that 
Latium, which was so completely united with Rome, should 
not have had an equal share in concluding it: but it is just 
as inconceivable, that it should only have been Rome from 
which the Campanians sought protection, by means of a 
treaty with her, or, if it could not be otherwise, by snbmit- 
ting to her soverainty. This is Livy’s representation, 
founded upon the folly of supposing, that Latium was 
legally subject at that time to the Roman republic, though 
it had for some years been wavering in its fidelity’. But 
it has been shewn that the Latins were as free in regard to 
Rome as any allied state has ever been; they would never 
have carried on the war against the Samnites merely to 
please Rome, and, according to his own representation, they 
were involved in it. During its progress, the year 408 
(413), in which the Roman army revolted, passes away in 
a most unaccountable manner without any mention of the 
Samnites; without their attempting to repair the loss of 
the preceding campaign by availing themselves of the in- 
activity of the Romans: then in the year following the 
consul leads the Roman army into Samnium, so that the 
fruits of the former victories were not lost by the defense- 
less state in which they had left the country. Just as little 
do the Latins, who are said to have been prepared for the 
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Roman war even in the year before?1f, avail themselves of 
this time. The armies, which fight for the soverainty of 
Campania in the year 407 (412), are exccedingly large, 
even though the numbers stated may be exaggerated, ac- 
cording to which the two Roman armies would have been 
opposed by a hundred thousand Samnites; four Roman 
legions, the greatest force that Rome alone could have sent 
into the field, would certainly have been unable to conquer 
them, if they had been joined only by the Campanians and 
Sidicinians. At the breaking out of the Latin war, it is 
remarkt with a decision, which is very different from the 
arbitrary view of an annalist, that it was like a civil war, 
for the officers had frequently served as collegues in the 
same legions, and the soldiers by the side of one another 
in the same maniples!?. It is further to be observed, that 
the Marsians and Pelignians were then allied to the Sam- 
nites!*, but the country of the latter was invaded by the 
Latins during the first campaign’. 

There can be no doubt at all, that Livy's statement is 
equally false, when he says, that Rome conscientiously 
refused the alliance with the Campanians; but that when 
the deputies offered their country to the republic as pro- 
perty, they regarded the protection of their subjects as a 
higher obligation than their alliance with the Samnites”. 
Capua did not stand to Rome in this relation of a subject 
state; the revolt of subjects would have been revenged by 
the Romans in a very different manner from the punish- 
ment they inflicted on Capua after the Latin war: no 
equal alliance?! would have been granted to such as had 
by their own free choice given themselves up to the 
Romans as subjects, and had afterwards proved faith- 
less; but it might have been restored to allies who 
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% According to the same law of conscience, which commanded them to 
protect their client against their nearest relative. 
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had gone astray, especially it the government wus placed in 
the hands of a party attacht to the Romans, 

The Romans had a peculiarly reverential care for the 
good fame of their ancestors, which scrupulously veiled 
their unrighteous deeds, and tried to give to all their actions 
the appearance of a good cause and a clean conscience. 
But besides this dishonesty which arose from a laudable 
motive, an excessively foolish vanity led then to conceal 
the fact, that the republic was not always successful, great, 
and powerful, but had sometimes been even humble, small: 
and weak: a folly which increast in proportion as they 
became strangers to their antiquity. ‘Their oldest annalists 
seem to have been unbiassed; the later ones unhesitatingly 
indulged in boasting fictions. It is by these that Livy 
was deceived; whether he was also misled by the pions 
fiction above-mentioned and the delusions of a morbid 
patriotism without being at all aware of it, may be left 
undecided: but all these causes have cooperated in creat- 
ing a totally untrue representation of the relation between 
Rome and Latium; and consequently of the alliance with 
the Campanians for the protection of the latter. 

I have already been often obliged to confine my history 
to the disclosure of the internal want of truth of Livy’s 
narrative together with its repetitions, and it would now be 
necessary to do so again, did not the tolerably minute 
account which has been preserved of the separate occurrences 
favour a restoration of their outlines which had been pur- 
posely distorted. History cannot dispense with a narration 
of the progress of those great occurrences, by which home 
clomb to the highth, whence it could aim at the empire of 
Italy. Iventure to give the following narrative, convinced, 
that it will be much nearer the truth than that which claims 
to be historical; but at the same time well aware, that 
though what is fictitious may be recognised and rejected 
with certainty, yet that what has been destroyed and sacri- 
ficed to the fictions, can only be inserted in the gaps, which 
thus become visible, with an approximation to probability. 
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The gods did not deny themselves the restoration of Pelops 
to life, although they were obliged to give him the ivory 
shoulder. Our labour however is rather to be likened to 
that of a student of nature, who frees a skeleton of fossil 
bones carelessly put together, from the additions which 
have falsely been made to it: and if favored by 
fortune creates what is now wanting, and from the notion 
he has conceived of its structure represents the outlines 
of the once living figure. He will himself modestly 
own, that he may be mistaken in single combinations, and 
that neither he nor any one else is able to guess by divin- 
ation at the eye, the colour, and the real form of life in 
all its moveable parts: nevertheless he has done service to 
science. 

In the year 407 (412) Campanian embassadors ap- 
peared at the diet of the Romans and their alles, in or- 
der to be admitted among them, and to obtain protection 
against the Samnites. Capua offered the accession of the 
richest city of Italy and of those that belonged to her, and 
every thing that could be attractive to ambition. The 
Sidicinians were probably admitted with them as their 
allies. 

The senate of Rome, which had the presidency in that 
year, caused the Samnites to be informed of the conclusion 
of the treaty, and demanded that all hostilities against the 
Campanians and Sidicinians should be suspended”. The 
Samnites however saw in the alliance with their avowed 
enemies a breach of peace; they proudly accepted the war, 
and the commanders of their cohorts received orders in the 
presence of the Roman embassadors to invade Campania. 

Both the consuls led armies thither: one destined to expel 
the enemy from the country of the allies, under M. Valerius 
Corvus: the second was to cover the territory of Capua by 
occupying the mountain passes, and to carry the evils of the 
war into Samnium itself. 


22 Otherwise the Samnites in the treaty of 404 (409) would not 
have stipulated for the right of making war against the Sidicinians, 
Livy, vill. |. 
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Valerius found the enemy spread between the Vulturnus 
and the bay, where the Greeks of Parthenope, prest by 
the Campanians, the ravagers of their mother-state, were in 
alliance with Samnium”’, since the most formidable neigh- 
bour to a state always causes the latter to scek connexion 
with his enemy. Ile took his station above Cumac, on 
mount Gaurus?, at that time fruitful and covered with 
vines, but now and ever since the time of the Saracens 
naked and barren: this was evidently the compulsory 
choice of an army driven back into a corner, where, cut off 
from Capua, having the sea in its rear and the deep — ul- 
turnus on the road to Rome, it was irrecoverably lost in 
ease of a defeat. The history of the first events of the 
campaign, of the engagements which had compelled the 
consul to retreat thither, and which gave the Samnites the 
confidence in victory with which they hastened to the at- 
tack; this knowledge, like almost every thing which might 
make the Samnite wars morc intelligible, is buried in eter- 
nal night. 

The battle at Mount Gaurus, seldom as it is men- 
tioned, is one of the most memorable in the history of the 
world: it decided, hke the praerogativa, upon the great 
contest which had now begun between Sabellians and 
Latins for the soverainty of the world. In courage and in 
arms the Samuites were equal to the Romans: the latter 
had borrowed from the former the best of their arms”: 


at 
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1 The occurrences after the battle decide for this mountain against 
another of the same name near Nuceria (Eekhel, Doctr. Num. 1, p. 114). 
If it had taken place in the neighbourhood of Nuceria, the Samnites would 
have advanced to Suessula, and not have retreated: this mountain too was 
not in Cainpania. : 


3 Sallust, Cat. 51. (Compare however above, p.99.) The expression, 
that the lances of the Samnites glittered (Livy, vu. 33) may, in the first 
place, be rather bold; and, secondly, it docs not by any means exclude the 
piluin, as among the Romans also, at least the one cohort of the antesignani 
was armed with lances. 
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it was not military skill which decided this day, but only 
the perseverance and probably the despair of the army, 
which had no choice between victory and annihilation. 
The whole strength of the Samnites, men of the mountains, 
lay in their infantry. The cavalry of the Romans, always 
their worst force, tried in vain to break through the iron 
ranks. Valerius withdrew it and distributed it upon the 
flanks. Thousands had fallen around the Samnite standards, 
which the Romans incessantly attackt with renewed 
exertion: both armies, according to Livy’s beautiful ex- 
pression, were resolved to let themselves be conquered by 
nothing but death: the day was far advanced; and then a 
last desperate attack decided the battle. ‘The Samnites re- 
treated; disorder and flight became general’ before they 
reacht their fortified camp. ‘This they abandoned in the 
night. The Samnite soldiers engaged in this battle said 
afterwards, that to them the eyes of the Romans seemed to 
be on fire, and their features to speak forth madness: and 
that from this sight they had fled. 

From Mount Gaurus they retreated towards Suessula, 
situated at the foot of the hills, on the road that leads from 
Capua to Nola. In a hostile country, in this thickly 
peopled plain, intersected by ditches and crost by planta- 
tious, the retreat was quietly effected behind felled trees, 
destroyed bridges and burning villages. Valerius had been 
received as conqueror by the exulting Campanians; but a 
second contest yet awaited him before the land was freed 
from the enemy. 

While he was conquering at Mount Gaurus, the army 
of his eollegue A. Cornelius Cossus was on the brink of 
destruction in the same mountain-passes or in others close 
by, where the Caudine calamity befell the Romans twenty- 
one years afterwards. The frontier of Samnium ran near 
Capua: the first town was Saticula: thence the road led 


#6 The adding or striking out of the negative eannot generally be 
allowed in conjectural criticism; but here I should like to venture to read: 
tun capi, non occidi Saumnis. 
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over the mountains to Beneventum, into fruitful and smil- 
ing valleys. The ranges of the Apennines run here paral- 
lel from the north in a southerly direction: between them 
lie well-watered plains; the road passes across the ridges 
of the mountains, and cuts through the valleys enclosed by 
them??7. 

On this road, the consul led his army carelessly, be- 
cause, what ought to have made him uneasy, no enemy 
was to be seen. But when the head of the column had 
already reacht the valley, the Samnites were seen on the 
highths of the mountain-ridge from which it was descend- 
ing, extending sidewards into the wood, which covered the 
entire mountain and its ranges%. It was a whole army, and 
already on the move to attack the rear: the road across 
the opposite mountains was blockt up. The only mode 
of safety was to retrace their steps; but their return might 
be cut off before this could be effected. In this dreadful 
danger, the tribune P. Decius offered with the hastates and 
principes of one legion, together sixteen hundred men”, 
to seize a highth commanding the road, by which the 
Samnites were hastening down. Ile succeeded in reach- 
ing it. Attackt by this small band from above with every 
kind of missile, the enemy first tried to dislodge them. 
The most vehement resistance, and the voluntary attacks 
of the two cohorts detained them, until the irrevocable 
moment was lost, and the Roman army had gained again 
the summit of the mountain, whence it returned in safe 
order to a better position. 

In the mean while Decius and his men maintained their 
position with incessant fighting. When the night had set 
in, the Samnites encampt around the highth and gave 


22 Compare Livy, 1x.2, with the narrative, var. 34, which is by itself 
scareely intelligible. 

2 I give the representation of the event related by Livy, which 
seems to me after repented consideration to be the only one .con- 
ceivable. 


29 1620; a century at that time contained twenty-seven men. 
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themselves up to sleep: after the second watch the Romans 
descended in order to make their way to the army of the 
consul. They were already in the midst of the Samnites 
when they were discovered: their courage brought them 
successfully to their goal. When they were near the camp 
Decius commanded a halt to be made till daybreak: it did 
not become such men, he said, to enter under the shadow 
of night. As soon as tidings came, that those who had 
offered themselves to death for the safety of all were safe 
and near, every one hastened to meet them: the tribune 
entered the camp with the splendour of a voluntary tri- 
umph; and the consul saluted him with public thanks. 
But Decius interrupted the idle praise: it was time, he 
said, to take advantage of the enemy’s consternation at 
their twofold deception. The legions are said to have 
been led without delay towards the mountains, and many 
of the enemies that were disperst to have been cut down, 
and many to have fled. Thirty thousand, who had thrown 
themselves into the camp, are said to have been all cut 
to pieces in it. ven leaving ont of question the manifest 
exaggeration of the number, I relate this victory with 
doubt, because there is not the most distant allusion 
as to whether the object of the campaign, the devastation 
of Samnium, was followed up. The triumph of the consul 
does not prove it: for he shared undoubtedly the battle 
of Suessula. It is true we may also suppose, that it was 
the retreat of his collegue to Cumae, which obliged him to 
abandon the prosecution of the victory. 

Those with whom A. Cornelius fought may have been 
a militia which protected their homes, while the kernel of 
the army was carrying on the war in the country of the 
cnemy. 

It is pleasing to follow the Roman historian in relating 
the rewards which Decius and his men received. The 
tribune obtained, besides other customary distinctions, a 
golden crown, a hundred oxen, and a magnificent white 
bull with gilt horns: the reward, which was once given to 
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L. Minucius. The soldiers received double rations for the 
future, and two suits of clothes and an ox each. ‘The 
army testified their approval of the consul’s gift by loud 
acclamations, and presented Decius with a garland made of 
twisted grass, the honorary reward of him who delivered an 
army from the power and siege of an enemy: a similar one 
was given him by his comrades. Ile offered the bull as 
a sacrifice to the god of war, and presented the hundred 
oxen to his soldiers; and, to complete their feast, all the 
other soldiers in the army gave them a pound of corn and 
a pitcher of wine. 

Against Suessula both the Roman armies may have 
been united under the command of Valerius: at least when 
he pursued the enemy from that place, he left two legions 
behind: and a consular army, excepting the auxiliary 
troops, did not contain more. 

Ilere the army defeated at Mount Gaurus had settled, 
had received numerous reinforcements and renewed the 
devastation of Campania. Valerius, with as much caution 
as resolution, did not venture to attack the fortified camp: 
he sent away all the baggage, which could be the more 
easily dispensed with, as he was in the neighbourhood of 
Capua, and formed a small camp, which contained only the 
armed men, probably of both armies, like the camp of the 
consuls C. Claudius and M. Livius.  Deceived by its ap- 
pearance, and reckoning the number of soldiers to be such 
as a camp of this extent was accustomed to contain, the Sam- 
nites longed to storm it: but their gencrals did not allow 
them. Soon obliged to range over the country in search 
of provisions, they were encouraged by the inactivity of 
the consul to venture upon such excursions to a greater 
distance: this was his object. He now made himself mas- 
ter of the feebly defended camp: two legions remained 
behind as a garrison; the remaining army was divided into 
detachments to attack the scattered troops of the enemy, 
and to prevent their uniting or retreating. Every thing 
succeeded: those who had fought to the death in battle- 
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array at Mount Gaurus fled in consternation or laid down 
their arms. Forty thousand shields of those who were 
slain and had fled, and a hundred and seventy standards, 
are said to have been piled up before the consul: but we 
must remember that the Roman accounts of trophies gained 
by victories and of enemies slain in battle are seldom free 
from the suspicion of great exaggeration: and this is scen 
so glaringly in the narratives relating to persons of the 
Valerian house, that we are led to suspect, that 
Valerius of Antium has been at work with his auda- 
cious fabrications; who, usually telling fables from inclina- 
tion, seems to have fancied that he was here fulfilling a 
duty. 

Such triumphs Rome had not yet seen. 

M. Valerius was the first general of his age™°, and no 
less powerful in the camp by his amiable disposition than 
by the admiration and confidence he inspired. In the 
noble games, which delighted the Roman soldiers in the 
field instead of the dice of the rude hordes in the thirty 
years’ war, in racing, in leaping, and in raising heavy 
levers”, he competed with every lance-bearer during the 
hours of relaxation from the important command: he ral- 
lied them familiarly and listened to the soldiers’ jokes with- 
out taking offense**. He was the confidence of his nation 
in war and in civil affairs; he brought about the final peace 
between the two orders. His life was unexampled in the 
rich fulness of fortune and the long enjoyment of it. In 
his twenty-ninth year he conquered the Samnites, in his 
twenty-third he had been elected to his first consulship; 
forty-six years afterwards he was invested with it for the 
sixth time; not as a mere gift of popular favour, but be- 


280 Livy, vit. 16. 


3 As their habits are described with the most palpable truth in 
Simplicissimus. 
% Sallust, Frag. Ilist. p. 284. ed. Bip. 
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cause the republic in a very trying time called upon the 
aged hero. It is delightful for a great mind to be recog- 
nised in carly youth, and to removed from the ranks 
of ordinary men to a peculiar position: it is still rarer for 
such a man to find his people steadily looking up to him 
for half a century, and that too in an age, in which, as was 
the case with Valerius, the days of his fathers were ob- 
scured by its own abundance of great men. ‘Twenty-one 
times did he occupy the curule throne, and he reacht the 
hundredth year of his life’. Ile lived to see the victory 
over Pyrrhus and the subjugation of Italy, of which he 
had laid the foundations: it is true, he saw himself no 
longer surrounded by great characters, and in the happy 
time of development”. 

In the same year 407 (412) a detacht Latin army in- 
vaded the Pelignians, a tribe of the same race as the 
Samnites and at that time in alliance with them; an un- 
dertaking, which in the eyes of the unprejudiced stands in 
undeniable connexion with the whole plan of this glorious 
campaign. 

In the following year, the supreme command must have 
belonged in turn to the Latins, for Rome was paralysed by 
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% Onr fathers, before we, now advanced in years, were born, recog- 
nised in Gotz and the other poems of a young man, who was of the same 
age as Valerius in his first consulship, the poet who would rise far above 
all our nation possesst, and who could never be excelled. This acknow- 
ledgement Gothe has been enjoying for more than half a century; the 
third generation of mature men already look up to him as the first of 
the nation, withont a second and a rival, and the children hear his name as 
the Greeks once did that of Homer. He has lived to see our literature, 
especially on his aceount, recognised and honored in forein countries: 
but he has outlived its time of poetry and youth; and has been left soli- 
tary. May he nevertheless, enjoying his eternal power, still cheerfully 
tarry among us for a long while; may he receive from us as old men the 
same homage which we paid him as boys: would that I conld lay before 
him this history complete, which he honors with his favour. (Written in 
the summer of 1829.) 
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the insurrection of the army: not a single military occur- 
rence is mentioned, and it has been already remarkt, that 
notwithstanding this apparent inactivity all the advantages 
gained in the previous campaign remained unimpaired to 
the allies. It is however probable that during the year 
408 (413) new advantages were won, but by the Latins: 
at the end of the campaign of 407 (412) the Samnites, 
notwithstanding the great battles they had lost, made 
inroads on both sides of the Vulturnus, and even as far as 
Suessa?%: so undauntedly did the manly people get over 
even the greatest defeats. On the other hand, in the 
year 409 (413), a single consular army under L. Aemilius 
penetrates into Samnium without any hindrance. The 
Sabellian army was undoubtedly stationed in another dis- 
trict against a more dangerous enemy: the war between 
Rome and Samnium was already concluded in the minds 
of the people. 

To restore peace and no longer waste the best blood of 
the nation on a very distant frontier, was imperatively 
necessary, so soon as there was no danger lest the fruits of 
dear-bought victories might have been won for others, and 
the republic be weakened in a twofold respect and brought 
into danger. After the victories of the first campaign the 
complete subjugation of Samnium might appear nigh, and 
in that case Rome would have deprived herself of the 
counterpoise against the mighty power of the alliance be- 
tween Latium and Campania. Peace was easily concluded: 
it was sufficient for the honour of Rome, that the Samnites 
contributed the amount of one year’s pay, and furnisht for 
the army a supply of corn for three months; but they did 
not lose an inch of land, and the Romans promist not 
to hinder them in subduing the Sidicinians, respecting 
whom the war had arisen, and whose country, if united to 
Samnium, separated Latium and Campania. A formal 


236 Livy, vu. 38. The Suessanians requested a garrison for them- 
selves, 
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defensive alliance between the two states?” followed the 
peace, or was contained init. This could only be directed 
against those by whose sides the Roman soldiers had just 


before been fighting; but whose growing power now ex- 
cited uneasiness and envy. 


#7 This is clear from the beginning of the Latin war: the consuls march 
through the country of the Marsians and Pelignians and across the frontier 
of Samnium and join the Samnites near Capua. Livy, vii. 6. 


THE LATIN WAR. 


Tue consular year began at that time in summer, about 
the same time as the Olympic year; it must be supposed 
that the campaigns generally fell in the autumn; and dur- 
ing the cessation of war, which winter brought, changes 
and revolutions were prepared. In the year 409 (414), 
before the Samnite peace was concluded, the consul C. 
Plautius marcht, still in accordance with the league, into 
the field against the Volscians of Privernum and Antium. 
The former purchast peace with two thirds of their do- 
main land: Latium evidently received one third as well as 
Rome. The war was renewed with the Antiatans for the 
possession of Satricum; a hard won victory led to the de- 
vastation of their territory as far as the sea coast. 

But when Rome had abandoned the war against Sam- 
nium in consequence of a peace, which was without any 
doubt contrary to the league, new connexions were of 
necessity soon formed. The Sidicinians were given over 
to the Samnites: the Campanians, after the Roman garri- 
sons had been withdrawn, saw no safety for themselves 
except in the continuance of their alliance with the Latins; 
they were indeed, when united, strong enough to invade 
Samnium in the spring of the same consular year with a 
great army. 

Latium and the Volscians of Antium, and all of the 
Volscian name that may have remained on the sea coast, 
had now given up the war and become allied to one 
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another?%, like Rome and Samnium: in the same manner 
also the Auruncians, — the Volscians on the Liris. Fundi 
however and Formiae kept apart, and granted a free pas- 
sage to the Romans: as to the Hernicans the triumphal 
Fasti bear witness that they did not side with the Latins: 
the continuance of the ancient advantageous league proves, 
that they must have been decidedly in favour of the Ro- 
mans: and the miserable grudge against their neighbours 
is enough to explain, why they were hostile to the Latins. 
But Rome even united with them cannot have been equal 
to Latium and its allies in the number of its population. 

Neither Rome nor Latium was to be blamed for hav- 
ing separated from one another: a connexion, senselessly 
arranged, had come to the end, which could not be avoid- 
ed, but could only be put off and delayed. But as 
it had come to this, it was impossible for them to exist 
peaceably as separate and friendly states: a hard contest 
had to decide, whether Rome should be a Latin town, or 
the Latins be subject to Rome: and for this the nation 
elected to the consulship the deliverer of the Cornelian 
army in Samnium, P. Decius, together with T. Manlius. 
It was the year 410 (415). 

The Latins meanwhile wisht to avoid the war by means 
of a reconciliation: which, judged of according 10 the 
equality of two perfectly free nations, was proposed by the 
one which must have possest in connexion with its allies 
the greatest military force, rather as a concession, than with 
any degree of assumption. So far as Livy’s narrative may 
be regarded as historical, the Romans undertook, at least 
in appearance, to mediate between the Latins and the 
Samnites. Latin embassadors, the ten first of their senate, 
and even the two pretors, repaired to Rome, where the 
senate gave them an audience on the Capitol. ‘These em- 
bassadors declared in the name of their nation, that it was 
clear, that the connexion establisht by their forefathers 
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was no longer applicable to existing circumstances, and 
that a change must be made either by war or treaty. 
They were ready to acknowledge the superiority of Rome, 
and to exchange the common name of their country for 
that of the first among all the Latin towns. The Roman 
name might prevail instead of, the Latin. But to give up 
any part of its dignity and freedom, Latium was as little 
compelled as it was willing, being now at the head of all 
the surrounding nations. ‘There was only one true way of 
connecting the two nations—by a common government and 
a complete union. Rome and Latium should become one 
nation: half of the senate should consist of Latins, and one 
consul be chosen from Latium. It was necessarily implied 
in this proposal, that the number of the Roman tribes 
should be doubled by as many Latin ones; that the par- 
ticipation in the magistracies should be extended to all 
such as were held by two persons; and that all the others 
should be made capable of such a division by increasing 
their number. The constitution of the centuries would 
scarcely have remained, since, if the place of election had 
been at Rome, as it undoubtedly would have been, the 
Latins must have foreseen, that their people would appear 
there in a minority. 

Such a proposal was scarcely more strongly disliked by 
the nobles than by every Quirite, who thus saw his here- 
ditary share in the supremacy divided and curtailed. 
“: What,”—one askt of the other, —‘ shall we no longer 
decide our own affairs? the strangers, were it only to rule 
over us, will unite as a faction and laugh us to scorn, 
and with the number of their votes will give the decision 
to the minority, even when it is the very smallest: our 
youngest tribes, being of their kin and living in their 
midst, will unite themselves to them, and then we are out- 
voted for ever. Will that indeed be concord and equality? 
Will not rather unavoidable exasperation provoke us in a 
few years to take up arms and chase the forein oppressors 
from the forum?” And however much party spirit may 
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in such cases create dark and bloody dreams, while expe- 
rience mostly brings the evil în a less violent and lasting 
form, yet we may still maintain, that this contract would 
not have accomplisht its object much better than the consti- 
tution of the decemvirs, the plan of which it resembled 
very much on a larger scale. ‘The separation between the 
houses and the commonalty, though in other respects no 
longer suitable, was still so in regard to candidates for 
curule offices; for the advantages still remained, which the 
long and exclusive possession of them, had gaincd, 
though it is true by usurpation, for the families of the 
first order through historical recollections and wealth. 
The only way of avoiding this, by making the Roman 
orders take their turn every other year, as in the edileship, 
would certainly have been an evil in the highest dignity. 
Nevertheless equity was entirely on the side of the Latins; 
they would have esteemed themselves inferiour to the 
Romans, if they had demanded less; and with whatever 
contempt the men of Setia are spoken of, Tusculum fur- 
nisht the noblest families to the subsequent Fasti. But the 
senators opposed it all the more bitterly, as the result of 
the proposition was any thing but certain. ‘They accused 
the Latins of perjury and faithlessness; they called upon 
the gods to avenge their cause. It seems however that 
individuals were not wanting, who did not conceal their 
wish of avoiding by a treaty, leaving the consequences and 
duration of it to heaven, a contest, the injustice of 
which would shock every well-disposed mind, and which 
would differ little from a civil war. In opposition to 
these, and to prevent the beginning of voting in favour 
of the proposition, the consul T. Manlius declared, that 
if the republic should cowardly yield to these demands, he 
would come armed into the senate-house, and cut down the 
first Latin he saw there. 

The Roman story related, that after the gods had been 
repeatedly invoked in the senate as guardians of the an- 
cient treaties, the Latin pretor L. Annius of Setia, who 
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spoke on behalf of the embassy, dared to say, that he defied 
the Roman Jupiter. The god immediately manifested his 
presence by an awful peal of thunder and a torrent of rain, 
and shewed that he would revenge his insulted majesty. 
Judgment instantly overtook the impious man: as he 
hurried down the steps from the vestibule of the temple? 
with the vehemence of anger, he fell from the top to 
the bottom, and lay there a corpse“. The authorities 
were hardly able to protect the embassadors, so long as they 
were within the Roman territories, from the wrath of the 
people. 

The legions of their republic, united with the allies, 
were stationed near Capua, against Samninm*!. It must 
be supposed, that they had commenced their march thither 
even before their embassadors went to Rome: if they had 
expected the near outbreak of a Roman war, they would 
hardly then have sent their whole force to the most remote 
distance. 

The Romans however drew np and prosecuted a plan 
for the campaign, which belongs at once to the boldest and 
the deepest that have ever crowned a general with laurels. 
Two consular armies, four legions, were destined for the 
war: a reserve consisting of the aged, and civic legions, 
remained in and about Rome, under the pretor L. Papirius, 
who was made dictator*?. It was probably immediately 
after the negociations were broken off, that the armies 


% The Capitoline temple lay npon a prepared area, which extended 
in front of it: no steps can have led to it, as the ancients never placed 
any except for the purpose of making an access to a building, which was 
situated npon a highth. We have therefore probably to understand 
the centum gradus, which led from the Velabrum up to the Tarpeian 
rock. 


40 This was the statement of almost all the annals: exranimatum 
uuctores non omnes sunt: Livy. vil. 6; some preferred a fit of 
fainting, in order to have somewhat less of the marvellous: and these 
Livy followed. 
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advanced by rapid marches into Sumnium through the 
country of the Sabines, the Marsians and Pelignians, im 
all of which the treaty with the Samnites procured them 
free passage and quarters, so that the cohorts of the Herni- 
caus could join them: describing the arc, the chord of 
which is formed by the road from Rome to Capua. If the 
Latins had acted wisely, they would immediately have 
broken up their encampment and marcht towards Rome: 
they would then have cut off the consuls from the city, 
which would thus have been in the greatest danger; they 
would have had to fight against the Romans alone; and 
one battle gained might have been decisive, if the ho- 
mans had turned aside from their road on being informed 
of the resolution of the enemy; while the loss of it would 
not have been ruinous to them in the midst of their 
own country and among fortified towns. The loss of a 
battle in Campania was completely decisive for both par- 
ties. If the Romans had only taken advantage of the 
distance of the Latin army in order to attack single towns, 
they might perhaps have been able to take one or two; 
if then the army of the Latins and the Volscians had ad- 
vanced to protect them, the Samnites alone would have been 
able to decide the contest in Campania, and if Capua had 
once submitted to them, there would then have been little 
hope for the Latins of ever extending their empire again be- 
yond the Vulturnus. But the stronger mind prescribes to its 
weaker adversary the faults which he is to commit. The very 
boldness of the undertaking fixt the Latin army in the very 
spot where it stood: for it was still uncertain, whether the 
Romans would leave their road, and if so, where, or whe- 
ther they would follow it as far as Campania; the Latins 
were induced by petty motives to make this country rather 
than Latium the scene of war; and they must also have 
easily seen, that aimless marches hither and thither, guided 
by rumours, would completely ruin them. The Romans 
could reckon upon these considerations of the enemy, and 
that they would not abandon Capua, their great acquisition, 
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to itself and its want of courage: and upon this they did 
reckon in their campaign. 

So thorough was the falsification of the Roman annals, 
that some represented, that the Samnites did not join the 
Romans till after the battle, while most of them related 
reasonably, that the Roman army marcht upon Capua 
united with the Samnites’#. But the decisive battle did 
not take place near this town, but at the foot of Vesu- 
viusti. 

When the two armies were stationed opposite one 
another, the consuls issued a proclamation, prohibiting every 
one under penalty of death from engaging in single combat 
at the outposts, occasions for which might arise the more 
easily, as Romans and Latins were personsally acquainted 
with one another from former campaigns. It might have 
been deemed necessary, because a general engagement 
might easily have arisen in consequence at an unfavorable 
time, or else they might have been obliged to leave an 
injury unavenged: perhaps however it was especially in- 
tended to prevent the possibility of such quarrels becoming 
the pretext for forming treacherous designs arising out 
of former familiarity. This command could not remain 
a secret to the enemy: the son of the consul Manlius, who 
commanded some horsemen, met a Tusculan officer, who 
made a mockery of the wise precaution of the generals, 
and the prudent obedience of their men. The young man 
was unable to control his anger; they fought; and the 


23 Livy, vai. 11. Compare 6,10. Dionysius seizes upon the lie as a 
subject for political discourses. Exc. de Leg. p. 2320. 2323. R. 


# T call it the battle of Vesuvius: Livy says that it took place at the 
foot of the mountain, on the road ad Veserim. Hence the Romans call 
it the battle ad Veserim: but we do not know whether this was a place, a 
mountain or a river. 


% Where Livy found this mentioned as the cause, vin. 6.15, the danger 
of treachery must be meant: and the words ne quo errore milites caperentur 
should perhaps be regarded as a softening down; error instead of delictum 
(sce Forcellini). The treachery of Roman soldiers was an unspeakable, 
an inconceivable horrour. 
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arrogant enemy fell by his lance. Even a tender heart 
could not have pardoned this: the insurrection of the army 
two years before may have left behind x want of discipline, 
the consequences of which were highly dangerous in such 
a war, in which all hope of safety depended upon that 
unconditional military obedience, whereby the army be- 
comes one body, of which the general is the soul, and with 
whom alone it is a living whole. Livy’s description of 
how the deluded young man intoxicated with victory 
brought the bloody spoils to his affrighted father; and how 
the latter pronounced his judgement and ordered it to be 
executed, is magnificent: but a stranger cannot give it such 
a prominent place in his history. He may however fol- 
lowing the great narrator intimate, how the comrades of 
the unhappy youth burnt the corpse with the mournful 
trophies, which, had they been won in lawful battle, would 
have accompanied him in the triumph of his father and 
adorned his penates; how the soldiers, while the father 
kept his heart hardened, lamented the youth; how the 
young men did not go to meet the conqueror, and fled 
from him and curst him, as long as he lived?#. 

In a dream there appeared to both consuls the figure 
of a superhuman being, announcing that the general 
of one of the contending parties, and the army of the 
other, were forfeited to the gods of the dead and to mo- 
ther earth. Both agreed, that the one, whose wing first 
began to waver, should devote himself and the army of the 
enemy to the lower world. Even before the battle the 
sacrifice boded misfortune to Decius": it matters not, he 


So URS VDO BITĂ 


“ Caput jecinoris a familiari parte cuesum.—Livy, vu. 9. The part, by 
which the liver is united to the midriff, is called by the butchers at Rome 
capo del fegato; this is undoubtedly that same caput. Now when the liver 
was cut away, and was divided for the Aruspiciua into the two opposite 
parts, it was of importance where the knife entered. That predictions 
should have been given from all the intestines, especially from the liver, 
is very easy to conceive, since changes and peculiarities cither diseased 
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replied to the aruspex, if my collegue has found happy 
signs. 

The Romans conceal the share which the Samnites 
had in the decisive day: but it was not in the spirit of this 
people to look idly upon all the life of a battle, drawn up 
at a distance from the spot™*: the prize of victory seemed 
to lie even nearer them than Rome, though the latter suc- 
ceeded in wresting it from them. Nor could the Her- 
nicans alone have conquered, opposed to the four allied 
nations of the Latins. Here was the place of the Sam- 
nites: the Sabellian battle-array stood opposed to the 
Oscan, as the Latin to the Latin. 

When the front line of the left Roman wing, where 
Decius commanded, began to give way, the consul fulfilled 
his vow. According to the form of words pronounced by 
the pontiff M. Valerius, he prayed, clad for the sacrifice, with 
covered head, standing upon a weapon: ** Thou, Janus, thou, 
Jupiter, thou, Mars, our father, thou, father Quirinus, 
thou, Bellona, ye, Lares, ye, the nine gods", ye, the gods 
of my ancestors, ye, the gods, who rule over us and over 
the enemies, ye, the gods of the dead: to you I pray, and 
you I beseech, that ye would bless and prosper the Roman 
people and the Quirites with might and victory, and send 
upon their enemies terrour, dismay and death. Thus do 
] on behalf of the Roman people and of the Quirites%, on 


or in themselves harmless are never wanting here, and often appear in 
great numbers. 


#8 Samnites sub radicibus montis procul instracti—! Livy, vir. 10. 


 Dii Novensiles: the simplest explanation is to understand the 
nine gods of the Etruscan religion, who launcht lightning. The 
uncertainty in this matter is one of the clearest proofs, that the 
early antiquity was a sealed book even to the contemporaries of 
Cesar. 


*° Respecting the formula, see Vol. 1. p.294, note 752. In this passage 
Livy undoubtedly wrote: pro. pop. R. Quiritibus,—least of all, as the com- 
mon reading has it, pro republica Quiritium ; and probably not even as 
Brissonins thought, pro republica Quiritibus. 
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behalf of the army, both the legions and the allies, of the 
Roman people and the Quirites, devote the legions and the 
allies of the enemy together with myself to the gods of 
the dead and to mother earth.” 

From that moment he appeared on his horse to both 
armies as the spirit of destruction, rushing among the 
Latin legions. Horrour went before him: and when he 
sank down”! pierced through by darts, the Latins gave 
way: but they were still unconquered. Foreseeing that a 
single battle must decide the whole contest, the consuls 
had armed the reserve cohorts, the accensi, with spears, 
and trained them as troops of the line; it had never 
occurred to the Latins to go beyond the rules of what was 
customary. In a battle fought with equal determination 
and equal strength, the introduction of a reserve still fresh, 
is quite decisive, if an equal one cannot be opposed to it. 
When the antesignani of both armies were tired, the ac- 
censi stept in on the side of the Romans: the enemies 
were then obliged to bring up their triarians: these too 
Manlius contrived to wear out, before he led forward his 
triarians, who irresistibly decided the day”. After the 
most resolute resistance there followed a general flight and 
an immense carnage. Scarcely the fourth part of the 
Latin army is said to have escaped. Immediately after the 
battle the victors conquered the camp; the prisoners were 
very numerous; especially the Campanians. The body of 
Decius was not found till the following day under a heap 
of slain enemies, and was buried with great splendour. 

The remains of the Latin army did not assemble 
till they reacht the Ausonian town of Vescia’#. They were 


2%! There was also another account, according to which he was 
killed as a devoted victim by a Roman soldier (Zonaras vil. 26): 
fortunately there are no means for ascertaining the truth of this horrible 
deed. 

52 The foundation of Livy's account is genuine and excellent, it only 
requires to be completed. 

55 Undoubtedly the modern S. Agata di Goti, where many antiquities 
are found, which prove the existence of an ancicnt town. The neigh- 
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abandoned by the Campanians, who, as we have no reason 
to doubt, surrendered their city soon after the battle upon 
the tolerable terms of the victors. Some Latin towns may 
have made up their minds with hesitation and irresolution 
to declare against Rome, a step never to be atoned for”: 
they may even now have remained behind or sent newly 
formed cohorts: nay the Latin general Numisius, who im- 
plored the nation not to give up the war, succeeded in 
calling forth a general rise of the people. Calculating upon 
the loss of the Romans, which had indeed been very great, 
he ventured with his disorderly army to accept a battle 
near Trifanum, between Sinuessa and Minturnae, in order 
to prevent the consul from crossing the Liris. This river 
cut off their retreat when beaten; and the defeat of the 
Latins was so complete, that the whole confederacy broke 
up, and the towns submitted one by one. That all did 
so”, is highly improbable, as the war continued; and is 
perhaps only an inference from the fact that the senate 
past judgement upon them, and disposed of the Latin 
domain land. ‘Those towns, which had opened their gates, 
were judged by the victor during the winter. The blood 
which must have flowed according to the unalterable prin- 
ciples of Roman conquest; the blood, which Manlius, 
driven on by the furies of his son, must have shed as 
consul, is withheld from our sight by the softening cha- 
racter of history. We have only information respect- 
ing the distribution of the Latin domain land, which had 
fallen into the hands of the conqueror by the dissolution 


bouring mountains, whieh are on the right of the road to Capua, are unques- 
tionably the Montes Vescini. 


%1 The contingent of Laviuium received intelligence of the defeat just as 
it was marching out of the gates. The expression of their pretor Milionius, 
that they would have to pay dearly to the Romans for this short distance, 
seems to intimate that they discontinued thcir mar oy and thought that the 
matter would thus be forgotten, 


55 Livy vit. 11. Adeo accisae res sunt, nt consuli — dederent se omnes 
Latini. 
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of the confederacy, and which with two thirds of the Pri- 
vernian territory, and of the Falernian district as far as the 
Vulturnus,—the latter was the property of the Campanian 
republic,—was divided among the Roman people; but in 
such a manner that the nobles must still have retained 
a large domain, for on this side of the Liris each person 
only received 27, and on the other side 3} jugers. The 
Campanian knights, because they had remained true to 
Rome, received the Roman franchise, the municipium: the 
republic of Capua was charged with the obligation of 
paying to each knight, of whom there were only 1600, a 
yearly pension of 450 denarii. It has been already re- 
markt, that they must have declared in favour of Rome by 
an ordinance of the curies, contrary to the treaty with the 
Latins. The pensions were perhaps assigned to them, as 
a compensation for the Falernian district, which they may 
have used as the domain land of their state: the greatness 
of the sum, 720,000 denarii, is a remarkable proof of the 
wealth of Capua. Thus the great, and, if she had but 
wisht it, mighty city was divided, and her nobles, like the 
proprietors of a public debt, bound to the fate of Rome. 

What the Samnites gained by this war, we cannot say: 
probably the privilege of extending their territory towards 
the upper Liris. Capua escaped them: and yet their 
alliance with the Romans cannot be blamed as an impru- 
dent measure. For Latium, if it had conquered, would 
have been just as dangerous to them, and Rome and La- 
tium united into one state with their strength unimpaired 
would have been still more dangerous an victorious 
Rome: and the union was to be Pa if they had left 
Rome to herself; now the two nations had bled and weak- 
ened one another, before they were united under one 
soverainty. 


In the same year 410 (415) the pretor L. Papirius was 


6 Hence the complaint of stingy assignments: ager maligne plebei 
divisus. Livy, vii. 12, 
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made dictator against the Antiatans, who were ravaging 
the Roman districts and those faithful to her; he con- 
ducted the war on the defensive. Livy supposes that this 
took place after the return of Manlius: it is much more 
probable, that all this happened during the campaign in 
Campania: for there was every reason for leaving behind a 
dictator, before both consuls went so far: after the return 
of Manlius on the other hand, there was none. 

The perseverance of Antium encouraged the towns 
which were still in arms to hold out, and perhaps several 
others to revolt in the following year 411 (416), which had 
already submitted and were now in despair on account of 
their sufferings. 

An army gathered together from Tibur, Praeneste, 
Velitrae, Antium, and Lavinium?” near Pedum in the Prae- 
nestine mountains. From the fact that this campaign’ was 
conducted very languidly, one sees clearly, how bloody 
and exhausting the preceding one must have been for 
Rome also. The consul Q. Publilius beat the insurgents 
in the field, but his collegue was unable to take Pedum. 

The conquest of Latium was completed in the year 
412 (417). The Latins had renounced the hope of resist- 
ing in battles: each town confined itself to the defense 
of its own walls, and in case of an attack hoped to receive 
help from the others. The consul C. Maenius defeated on 
the river Astura the Veliternians, Aricinians and Lavi- 
nians, who had advanced to relieve the Antiatans; and 
L. Camillus the Tiburtines and Praenestines, who had at- 
tackt him near Pedum, while the besieged were making a 


257 This reading is probably more correct than Lanuvium, for the Fasti 
inform us that there was a triumph over the Lavinians in the year 412 
(417). After the destruction of the Latin state, the ancient masses come 
forward again: here Tibur and Praeneste, there Velitrae and Antium, which 
are joined by isolated portions of the other Latins accustomed to obedience. 
The Ardeatans, whose country on the side of Antium was laid waste, may 
have remained quite faithful. 
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sally. Pedum was scaled on the same day. After these 
defeats all the Latins laid down their arms, and Roman 
garrisons were placed in their towns. The whole affair 
was quickly decided: the consuls who certainly did not 
return home till every thing was completed, triumpht at 
the latter end of September”, 

But Rome would have become weaker by its victory, it 
would have lost the troops which till then had doubled the 
legions, and the insurrection would have burst out again 
on every opportunity, if the senate had not adopted a 
system of moderation and prudenee. The Latin people 
were divided; some, raised to the rank of Romans, became 
separated from their old friends and opposed to their wishes 
and undertakings: the most powerful towns were weakened 
and humbled, without the whole nation regarding it as 
their own cause. Livy’s instructive account of the deter- 
mination come to respecting the fate of Latium, is not 
only without doubt extremely incomplete, but is certainly 
not free from great inaccuracy. He represents Aricia, 
Nomentum and Pedum receiving the franchise in the 
same manner as Lanuvium®: but this is contradicted by 
the fact, that the classical description of the three kinds of 
municipium places the Aricinians on the same footing 
with the Anagninians, as those whose whole body of citi- 
zens was reccived into the Roman state; that is, as subjects 
and without suflragium; whereas it mentions on the 
contrary the Lanuvinians and Tusculans as isopolites, add- 
ing, that they became afterwards Roman citizens, That 
the Aricinians received only the Cacrite right of subjects, is 
also supposed by Vellcius, since he mentions them in the 
list of colonies, and does not speak of a single place 
which obtained the full right of the Romans: and in 
truth it is not credible, that the inhabitants of Pedum, 


#8 See the Fasti. It must be remembered, that they entered upon their 
office about the beginning of July. 


59 vant, 14. 5 Festus, s. v. Muuicipium. Unreal 
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whose town had been the centre of the most obstinate 
resistance and had been taken by storm, should have been 
thought worthy of such good fortune. The Lanuvinians 
on the contrary were valued as very faithful allies, and it is 
only through a slip of the pen, by which their name occurs 
instead of the Lavinians, that it appears as if they had taken 
a vigorous share in the continuance of the war, just 
like the Aricinians. Hence the mistake, into which Livy 
has fallen, is plain: he found it stated of those three towns 
in the same manner as of Lanuvium, that the civitas was 
given to them, and did not consider, that happiness or 
misery was given with it, according as it was either the 
civic franchise or the condition of subjects. Some Latins 
however must have received the former with all its 
privileges, because the next censors formed two tribes, the 
names of which afford evidence, that their regions lay 
in Latium”: now as the Maecian tribe had its name from 
mount Maecius in the neighbourhood of Lanuvium or from 
a place lying near it, it may be supposed with certainty, 
that the Lanuvinians were enrolled in this tribe as full 
citizens. The mention of them as isopolites therefore 
refers to the previous time during the dissolution of the 
Latin confederacy, when the connexion between them and 
the Romans, which had been broken off, was restored 
in their case as well as in that of the Tusculans. Con- 
cerning the latter people Livy said, that the franchise, 
which they possest, was left to them: and it cannot be sup- 
posed that they obtained a more perfect one at this time: 
it îs rather more probable that they were degraded, since at 
a later time in conjunction with the Veliternians and 
Privernatans they began a desperate enterprise, such as 
probably would never have come into the minds of full 
citizens. 

The Antiatans were deprived of their galleys, with 
which they carried on piracy. They were forbidden to 
send any more armed vessels to sea for the time to come. 


%2 Livy, viu. 17, ‘Tribus additae Maecia et Scaptia. 
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Their town was made into a Roman port-colony, and 
accordingly received three hundred colonists; but the old 
Antiatans were also received as citizens; consequently they 
retained a part of their landed property, although not so 
much nor the same as each had possest before. For the 
whole territory was measured and divided, and even with 
regard to that part, which did not come into the hands of 
Roman colonists, the separation was made by lot. Velitrae 
was treated severely: the walls of the town were destroyed, 
the noble houses banisht across the Tiber, and their fields 
distributed among Roman colonists. Velitrae belonged to 
the Scaptian tribe”: it is possible, that it was assigned to 
the tribe as carly as 417 (422), and that the Roman 
colonists did not form a civic community of their own. 
Tibur and Prameste lost a part of their territories: their 
subject towns were undoubtedly taken from them, and 
came under the direct soverainty of Rome. But their 
isopolity was restored: down to the Julian law there 
existed a treaty with them, by virtue of which every homan 
might go to them into exilium™: this was without doubt, 
with the exception of the equality, the treaty of Sp. Cassius. 
The isopolity also remained with the Laurentines, and 
probably with others also, where it 1s not mentioned: in 
the same way that others, who received the civic franchise, 
may have been past over. 

Diets were forbidden to the whole Latin people; the 
right of lawful marriage and of holding landed property 
was limited for each citizen to his own particular town”. 
Thus not only could no league be formed by a decree of 
the magistrates, but insurrections, if they occurred, were 
only tumultuous movements: the towns gradually became 
estranged from one another, and as is usually the case with 
neighbouring communities, so soon as they became alien- 


%3 The Octavii sprang from it, and belonged to the Scaptian tribe. 
Suet. Octav, 40. 5 Vol. iL. p. 63, 64. 


s The fundamental law is in Livy, vin. 14. 
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ated, they hated one another: in a decayed town no Latin 
that did not belong to it was allowed to purchase lands 
exhibited for sale: they fell into the hands of Roman 
citizens”. 

With Capua, Cumae, Suessula, Fundi and Formiae as 
allies a municipium was establishtf?, such as previously, the 
whole of Latium had possest. They were just as free as 
Latium had been; but still not so perfectly equal to Rome. 
Their services in the army entitled them to a share in 
the conquests: their contingents were commanded by their 
own officers. They were always separate: the combination 
of the Latins with the maniples was an accidental 
circumstance. 

The recollection of the victories, by which Rome came 
forth as soveram from this war, was perpetuated in monu- 
ments. À part of the Antiatans’ galleys was taken to the 
ship-dock at Rome; from another part the rostra were cut 
off, and applied as an ornament to the suggestum'. 


268 Tt should be unnecessary, but perhaps it is not so, for an historian 
who represents measures so deeply calculated and so well adapted to 
their end, to guard himself against the charge of doing it with pleasure. 
I am very far from considering Rome’s decision on the fate of the 
Latins noble and generous, or that it possest a rightcous cause in this war: 
but moral reflections are idle; there is no danger of a reader taking the part 
of Rome. Sympathy with the unfortunate is quite a different thing, and 
that is due to the Latins. 


67 Velleius’s statement (1. 14) of the time, when Capua, Fundi, Formiae 
obtained the civic franchise, is contradictory to that of Livy. We must 
believe, that he had before his eyes a totally false table which extends 
over that whole chapter of his in a manner which is for the most part 
unaccountable. 


68 Livy, vin. 14. xxxvi. 3, The statement, that their fleet con- 
tained only six ships, which occurs in a declaimer, who constantly 
takes delight in giving prominence to all numbers in antiquity that 
are childishly small (Florus 1. 11), is perhaps only an inference from 
so many having been probably inserted in the suggestum at Rome. 
In the long wall, that runs in an angle towards the three columns, 
which among many totally wrong names have for a very long time 
borne the name of Jupiter Stator, but which belong to the Curia 
Julia, I have discovered the Rostra nova, and from them the form of 
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According to Livy, equestrian statues were erected to both 
consuls*®. Pliny’s” silence does not prove, that L. Cu- 
millus did not share in this honour: so many ancient 
statues had perisht. But his statement, that the statue 
of C. Maenius was placel upon a column, is too explicit, 
not to deserve greater credit than the cursory one in the 
annals. 


the old Nostra may easily be conceived. It was a suzgestum many 
paces in length, but not broad: at both ends a flight of steps led up to it: 
the speaker moved to and fro on a wide space: there was suflicient room for 
ereeting the statues npon it, to which this place of honour was assigned. 
The old Rostra lay between the comitium and the forum, so that the 
speaker might turn cither to the one or the other. ‘The substance of the 
new Rostra consists of bricks and casting-work, but it was of course cased 
with marble: the old Rostra were probably constructed entirely of peperino. 
They faced both places vf meeting with a wall perhaps 10 feet high: it was 
in this, that the beaks of the ships were inserted.—The Greeks also mutila- 
ted conquered galleys in this way in order to have trophies: this is 
axpwrnpiavervy. 
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THE LAWS OF THE DICTATOR 
OOP OEY ES 


Fo the time that the number and personal import- 
ance of plebeians in the senate had become great and went 
on increasing, and that the number of noble-minded patri- 
cians in like manner was ever extending, who were heartily 
tired of the vexatious conduct of their unmanageable bro- 
ther patricians, and along with the leaders of the plebeians 
strove joyfully onward,— there must have arisen an im- 
portant and mischievous discord between the majority of 
the patres conscripti and the common council of the patres, 
the curies. It was sure to be the case, that the majority 
in the latter, possessing no experience gained by the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, without any responsibility for 
their success, and lamenting the times when the senate 
represented their claims to their ancient privileges, raised 
protestations on all occasions, and gave themselves up to 
great exasperation, especially against the sensible members 
of their own order, whom they decried as apostates. It was 
necessary that such a state of things should be done away 
with, whereby a faction, daily sinking in relative power 
and importance, disturbed the senate in its vocation as the 
government. 

That this was not the party fecling of one order against 
the other, but the rational feeling of the good citizens and 
the friends of their country towards the contemptible dis- 
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turbers of the peace, is plain even from the fact, that it was 
a patrician of one of the very first houses, the consul Tibe- 
rius Aemilius, who, when the conclusion of the campaign 
-of 411 (416) afforded leisure, invested his collegue (. 
Publilius Philo with the power of the dictatorship, in order 
to remove the evil by laws, which, if proposed by tribunes, 
would have taken a far more stormy course. It is fool- 
ish to speak as if the consuls were united by friendship 
and opposed to the senate: Philo must have becn made 
dictator by the senate: and as he could propose laws only 
to the centuries or the euries, and not to the tribes, he 
could only do it in pursuance of an ordinance of the senate. 
Consequently they were not the arrogant schemes of a 
demagogue, but resolutions of the senate, in which, twenty- 
seven years after the Licinian laws, the majority probably 
still continued to be patricians. Q. Publilius, however, a 
member of the house, probably a descendant of the tribune 
Volero, through whom the commonalty had become a 
branch of the legislature, was assuredly, as well on account 
of his descent as personally, delighted and called upon to 
complete the liberties of his order. 

That it was found necessary to appoint a dictator in 
order to carry the laws, shews that violent opposition was 
expected: it may even be, that the senate intended to 
frighten the curies into a renunciation of their privileges. 
Such circumstances betray the fiction of a voluntary ac- 
ceptance of laws in deliberative assemblies; and as we 
have seen, that a senate, which boasts with truth of being 
the wealthiest assembly in the world, and wishes to be 
regarded as the most illustrious, past with a very great 
majority an improvement, that had been hitherto rejected 
with stubborn obstinacy and great majorities, so soon as 
the ministry had exprest its decided determination, — so in 
truth it might have been found unavoidable and pardon- 
able at Rome too, to overcome the senselessness of a de- 
liberative assembly by such means as the supreme govern- 
ment had at its command. 


lee 
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The first law enacted, that the patricians should con- 
firm the results of the votes respecting laws brought before 
the centuries, previous to the commencement of the voting: 
in other words, the veto of the curies in the enactment of 
laws by the centuries was abolisht. There was still however 
plenty of obstructions in their way: for no decree could be 
made by the senate, except on the proposal of the consul, 
pretor or dictator; and respecting such a decree the centu- 
nes could only vote with Yea or Nay; and could neither 
take away nor add anything to it. If they rejected a 
salutary measure, the cvries coul make no alteration: but 
if the senate and the centuries were agreed, it îs impos- 
sible to conceive that the opposition of the curies should 
have had any other ground than prejudice and spitefulness. 
So long as the curies saw themselves and their sentiments 
reflected in the senate, their confirmation was a matter of 
course and a superfluous formality: the formality there- 
fore remained as a recollection and a relic, in order to 
eradicate nothing without leaving a trace. 

The case was different with the confirmation of the 
curule offices, where the senate had no vote, and when 
some kind of a veto upon elections perfectly free might 
seem salutary, or at least a lesser evil. Here they re- 
tained it nearly half a century longer; till the silly spirit 
of the oligarchy continually growing worse, and its hos- 
tility to the noblesse which was already fully developt, ren- 
dered it impossible to leave such means of disturbing the 
peace in the hands of a senseless body. 

It is beyond doubt, that the abolition of ‘the veto of the 
curies was the substance of the second law also, which is 
reported in the same words as the law of the consuls L. 
Valerius and M. Horatius and of the dictator Q. Hor- 
tensius: namely, that plebiscita should bind all Quirites. 
For hitherto the assent of the senate and the confirmation 
of the curies had been required; now the former was 
suflicient în order to raise an arbitrary measure to the 
rank of a law. The senate now represented the patres 
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altogether, and posterity forgot, that the approval or re- 
jection of the patres had ever been different from that of 
the senate. On the other hand the people,—the name 
commonalty has now become improper for them,—now 
succeeded to the place of the old populus in cases, where 
it had been usual in former times for the latter to sanc- 
tion and confirm the decrees of the senate; and where 
afterwards in the development of the constitution it 
was enacted, that the commonalty as the third branch of 
the legislature must give their assent, and might reject. 
Thus it now became customary to say, that decrees re- 
specting the administration prepared by the senate were 
brought before the populus by the tribunes, decrees, which 
until then may have been merely brought before the 
euries, partly without any participation of the plebs. 
This phraseology became afterwards so firmly establisht, 
that we cannot wonder, that the annals even in the pre- 
ceding period, where the plebs only acted by confirming 
a jussum populi that had been previously past, speak of 
proposals of the tribunes to the populus; with which in its 
proper sense, and so far as the centuries too are under- 
“stood under the name, the tribunes of the people never 
had any thing to do, nor ever cord. 

Lastly as the people now represented the populus, and 
the auspices were essential and indispensable to their votes, 
the tribunes had to observe them in making such decrees: 
and thus it must have come to pass, that they took the 
auspices too%!; and it must have been introduced on this 
occasion. Now if any one should observe that the pa- 
tricians were thus unfairly excluded here altogether, that 
the tribes of the nations, in which they too were con- 
tained, ought to have been assembled, and that the tri- 
bunes of the people ought to have been elected without 
restriction from both orders, I would willingly own that 
he is right: only I believe that the patricians would hardly 


21 Zonaras (vn, 19). 
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have allowed themselves to be convoked by a plebeian 
tribune: and for the republic it was indifferent. For re- 
volutionary proposals, if they had been possible, would 
have been opposed by the distinguisht plebeians with equal 
determination, and with greater favour in the assembly: 
by the senate unanimously. But it is certainly true that 
something was omitted, which would have been truly salu- 
tary: the creation of a new power to strengthen the senate 
in its opposition to the people: out of the two ancient 
orders, which had already become entirely estranged from 
their original significance and nature, a knighthood should 
have been formed, the idea of which though vague and 
unattainable floated before the minds of later statesmen. 
But this very proposal, if it had been possible to hasten 
with prophetic spirit so far in advance of the present 
wants, would have been rejected by the haughty patricians 
still more violently than the complete abolition of their 
rights, which they constantly dreamt of recovering. 

Many changes, which in earlier times would have met 
with an implacable opposition, are afterwards unhesitat- 
ingly adopted as a necessary consequence of circumstances. 
The third Publilian law, which applied that of Licinius to 
the censorship, so that one censor was always to be neces- 
sarily a plebeian, was probably not even disputed at all, 
especially by the side of those other ones. Still it was 
salutary and served to remove irritations; the right of the 
plebcians to this office was admitted by the election of C. 
Marcius. 

By whatever means the consent of the curies to the 
first two laws may have been obtained, all were past in 
due form: and however defective they may have been, they 
were for the present a blessed boon, and remained so for a 
long time to come. Internal discord was banisht by them; 
a lasting foundation was then laid for an extensive state, 
which had grown up quickly, and a far more brilliant 
future prepared for it: then began that golden age of 
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Roman virtue and heroic greatness, which awoke the at- 
tention of the Greeks to the nation of barbarians that was 
growing up with might, and which filled them with ad- 
miring astonishment: an age, which the world has seen 
only once, and to which even the censor Cato lookt up 
with sadness from the midst of a degenerate race. 


INTERNAL HISTORY DOWN TO THE 
CAUDINE PEACE. 


ÎN several years of this period there appear symptoms 
of the patricians not having yet renounced the foolish 
dream of winning back by stubbornness the privileges they 
had irrecoverably lost?”*. Their attempts, though tormenting 
and vexatious, did not endanger the peace, because, though 
they were inflexible enough to renew the contest continually, 
they were still not so rash as to venture upon extremes, 
when they encountered the resistance which they dreamt 
had ceast. Many were still alive in the vigour and ma- 
turity of their age, who retained the ineffaceable recollection 
of their old exclusive dominion and indignation at being 
conquered: it was necessary for another generation to 
step into their place, which knew of the olden time only as 
a matter of tradition, before there could be peace. Few 
of their grandchildren would have been so blind as to wish, 
even if it had been possible, to recover then what had been 
Jost, and to take it in exchange for that which had arisen 
for them and for all: but the vudertaking could not have 
succeeded, and the wiser descendants of both parties must 
have regarded it as the greatest good fortune, that irra- 
tional strife did not annihilate the equipoise in the republic 
by injuring the aristocracy. 

The same feeling is manifested by a dictator being 
appointed for some time almost every year to hold the 
comitia for elections; but a plebeian raised to this dignity 


212 See above p. 71. 
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was compelled by absurd pretexts to lay it down; and after 
this fourteen interrexcs followed, as on a former occasion 
five, before the election of the consuls was completed?”. 
it is more probable, that these presidents refused to accept 
votes for the plebcian candidates or that the curies refused 
their sanction, than that the comitia were put off under 
various pretexts'!; the patricians did not wish for an- 
archy, they only wisht to force certain elections. But 
all the contest and struggle, respecting which Livy himself 
may have read but little in the brief annals, but of which 
we may form some idea by what Cicero relates’? about 
Curius, always ended with an election in accordance with 
the Licinian law. 

In the year 418 (123), thirty years after the pretor- 
ship had been separated from the consulship in conse- 
quence of the Licinian law, this dignity was conferred for 
the first time upon a plebeian, Q. Publius Philo, the 
author of those salutary laws explaincd above. At that 
time, and for some time afterwards, the lower curule dig- 
nities were not regarded as steps to the highest, from which 
no one descended to the former again. The pretorship 
and the curule edileship were objects of ambition” after 
repeated consulships and triumphs, and the more so, as the 
laws of the year 408 (413) had limited the repetition of 
the consulship: and this appears to have remained un- 
altered until the time, when the edileship was burthened 
with liturgies so heavy, that in order to induce the Roman 
love of economy to submit to them, it was found neces- 


29 WANA, Stie Ie Se 
74 Dilatis alia atque alia de causa comitiis. Livy, vir. 23. 


75 Brutus, 14 (55); sce above, p. 71. In Livy too (x. 15), the patricians 
reproach Q. Fabius for not endeavonring to get two of their order 
eleeted. 


7% As the example of M. Valerius Corvus shews, see above, p.37. Pliny, 
H. N. vir. 48. See also Livy, x. 9, where Licinius Macer is an incom- 
parably better authority than Piso, nay than any one else, as he was the only 
one who examined original documents. 
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sary to require the discharge of them as a step to the 
higher dignities. 

Among all the men of his order certainly no one sur- 
past Q. Publilius in that authority, which was required of 
him who was the first to open to his order the career of 
a new honour: but the legislator of 411 (416) had a direct 
vocation to the task. If things which have happened are 
so completely buried in oblivion through the accidental 
silence of a superficial historian and through the accidental 
loss of other sources, as to preclude the possibility of 
divining them: if it is only in the history of antiquity,— 
notwithstanding the more precise development of the laws 
and the gradual progress of events, which were not hurried 
onwards as in our days by tempests blowing from afar,— 
that chaos and confusion are the deities whose soverainty 
must be faithfully defended; then we must in this case 
as well as in others confine ourselves to what Livy relates: 
to wit, that the patrician consul C. Sulpicius, who presided 
at the election, refused to receive any votes for the ple- 
beian, but that the senate, since greater privileges had 
been lost, yielded with respect to the lesser. But if we 
investigate Roman history on the only conditions which 
render it worth knowing, we shall not believe, that a 
single plebeian, however great his authority may have 
been, could have attempted to intrude into a dignity to 
which his order had no claim; nor that he could have 
succeeded accidentally, while withal it again depended 
in the same manner upon chance, whether his example 
should be followed for the future or not. 

The pretorship was without any doubt divided by law 
between the two orders every year in turn, before a ple- 
beian candidate could sue for it; and as Q. Publilius 
establisht the division for the censorship, so he must have 
obtained the same for the pretorship, probably by a fourth 
law of his dictatorship which Livy overlookt: hence he is 
the first plebeian pretor, in the same manner as he was 
eensor for the next lustrum, assuredly too not by accident. 
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This secure establishment of the equipoise of the orders 
against arbitrary power and chance, by which the one, 
whose strength was departing through the force of cir- 
cumstances, was prevented for its own good from making 
daring attempts to recover what it could not hold, and by 
which oppression was checkt in the one that had gained 
the ascendency,—this is peculiar to the Romans. Ex- 
amples of this division, which could take place only after 
the years in which there had been one pretor, and which, 
after the institution of a second pretor, was probably regu- 
lated in accordance with the example of the other curule 
dignities, are perhaps wanting on account of the meagre- 
ness of the Fasti: when four pretors were appointed every 
year, two of them were patricians and two plebeians even 
in the Hannibalian war, although all the laws respecting 
the elections, which might have excluded a person de- 
cidedly superiour in those times of pressing danger, were 
then suspended*”’. 

By the abolition of the pledging of personal liberty the 
whole plebeian order was at the same time freed from a 
degrading stain and from tyranny. It has been shewn 
that bondage for debt affected them only“, and that its 
whole severity continued even after the twelve tables”. 

This great change in the civil law, the influence of 
which upon the civil relations was at least as great as a 
change in the constitution, is expressly placed by Livy in 
the year 424 (429)% and as the importance of the subject 


77 See in Livy’s third decad the names of the pretors in every 
year. Institutions of this kind for the advantage of a decaying 
order, which has no principle of renovation within itself, cannot last 
for ever; here too, in the end, the insuflicient number of able men 
among the patricians decided the question, and from the termination 
of the war with Hannibal we find that that rule is set aside. The 
yearly alternation in the edileship was observed still longer. See 
above, p. 42. 


33 See Vol. 1. p. 567 foll. 


7 Vol. i. p.331; compare p. 597 toll. LS Meats 
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requires an investigation of it, and as the time when it was 
brought forward cannot after all be wrong by many years, 
I will speak of it in this place. Otherwise it is certainly 
more probable, that the law which was brought about, 
according to tradition, in consequence of the Caudine cala- 
mity, was given by C. Poctelius as dictator in 435 (440)! 
whose name erroneously led Livy, or those from whom he 
copied, to refer it to his consulship twelve years before. 

All the writers, who speak of this event, relate unani- 
mously that a youth who had given himself up to slavery 
for the debts of his father®*, was solicited, threatened, and 
at last illused, and scourged by the usurer, to compel him 
to yield to his shameful lust. He preserved his chastity, 
and found an opportunity of escaping from the prison and 
taking refuge in the forum among the people, whose strong 
sympathy wrung from the senate the abolition of the impious 
law. Livy, at least in the critical editions, calls the unfortu- 
nate youth C. Publilius**: Dionysius undoubtedly the same, 
but Valerius Maximus, gives him the name of T. Veturius*. 
The two last agree in stating, that the father had fallen into 
poverty through being an oflicer at the capitulation of Cau- 
dium. This uncertainty, and on the other hand the express 
mention of the usurer underthename of the proudest patrician 


21 This wonld be quite establisht, if the Florentine manuscript of 
Varro in the passage so dreadfully corrupted in the editions, vu1. 5, 
(vi. p.101) came nearer to the emendation (probably of Vertranius), 
in accordance with which it is quoted by Sigonius (on Livy, viu. 28), 
and silently approved of by Scaliger: C. Poetelio Visolo dictatore. But the 
manuscript reads: C. Popillio vocare sillo dictatore. 


® Tt throws light upon customs and family law, that Dionysius, 
Exc. Val. p. 2838 R, relates, that the cousins did not supply the poor 
youth with the contributions for burying his father, upon which he had 
reckoned. 


88 It could not be Livy, but only a copyist, that considered Pub- 
lius a family name, which sad mistake however seems to prevail in 
all the mauuscripts of Livy, since Drakenborch says of the best, that 
their reading is the same as the alteration of Helenins, who however 
allowed Publius to stand. 
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of the tune, L. Papirius, make us suspect that the story of 
the specified case is a tale invented by hatred; but we have 
no reason for doubting, that the slavery of the nexus for 
debt was abolisht by a Poctelian law. It forbade the 
pledging of the person for the future: it abolisht it 
in the case of all who could swear that they possest 
sufficient property to pay their debts*’. This was 
for the mezi: it secured the wddicli against chains and 
fetters, with the exception of what had been imposed for 
erimes until they were atoned for. In such cases addiction 
and private imprisonment occur in Plautus as the most 
severe means of compulsion, from which however the 
person escapt who was able to pay the sum he was con- 
demned in, inasmuch as Ballio must be regarded as a freed- 
man, and as such men were fully lookt upon as citizens 
even at that time, we cannot say that the benefits of the 
Poetelian law for plebeians did not extend to him: in the 
same way we find in Livy during the Hannibalian war 
persons in chains who were condemned to pay money just 
as those guilty of heavy crimes in prison. 

Instead of the body, property was to be pledged for 
debt in two different ways. A fictitious sale of quiritarian 
property for the purpose of pledging, the fiducia, was sub- 
stituted for the nevum of the person: and the adjudication 
of the property for the addictio in cases where the contract 
for the loan had not been concluded in the other form, 
because the borrower had not suflicient quiritarian pro- 
perty, or because a different form had been chosen from 
some other motive, or when the debt had arisen in any 
other way than by borrowing. 

Now whether it was because the addiction was accom- 
panied by a diminutiv capitis, or whether it was a peculiar 
severity of the law, the effect of this disgrace, even when 


%5 Omues qui bonam copiam jurarent, ne essent nexi, dissoluti, Varro 
has this important addition, instead of which Livy speaks of an uncondi- 
tional resturation to freedom. 
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in a lower degree and when the pretor assigned the pro- 
perty of the debtor to the creditor, was loss of tribe and 
civil infamy: and this not only in the case of a complete 
bankruptey, but even when the debtor came again into 
possession of his property 25. 

The abolition of the sale of a man’s own person did 
not however prevent a father from selling his son either on 
condition of remancipation or absolutely: and the former 
must frequently, from its very nature, have occasioned real 


slavery for debt. 


286 Upon this rests the whole importance of the question, which is deba- 
ted inthe oration for Quinctins, whether the adjudication of his property, 
which had been revoked in any case, had possest legal power; hence it is a 
causa capitis : ©. 8.(31.) 9. (32.) —’Agelobw mâca ptv ovala, mâv de copa 
mâca 8 éwitipla moAlrov, appvalacros, awd re Savelov kal ăAAou TayTds 
œuuBoAaiov. Dionysius, vi. 41. I have lost money that I have lent to 
many, says Appins, Dionys. vi. 59, but oùdéva tay &moorepnoavTuv ue 
mpdcOeTov emvimodumv odă &Ttpov. 


ALEXANDER OF EPIRUS. 


Tr is an essential part of the vocation I have chosen,— 
in clearmg up the history of Rome, so far as my powers 
and the existing resources allow, in such a manner, that it 
may become no less familiar and perceptible than that 
of modern times, in which we have not lived ourselves, — 
to give such a representation of the nations and states, with 
which Rome came into contact in the extension of her 
empire either in relations of friendship or in war, that the 
reader instead of a mere name, such as that of Epirots or 
Actolians, may know in general outlines, what was then the 
extent of their state, what their power, and what their 
constitution and mode of living. These representations 
are in general the fruits of an attention directed from 
early life to all notices respecting nations and periods that 
have been despised and overlookt; and in some cases of 
enquiries not less laborious than those, by which I have 
brought into order the chaos of the early times of Rome, 
but with which I shall avoid increasing the size of a work, 
whose unavoidable expansion leaves me on the borders of 
old age little hope of completing it. 

The expedition of king Alexander of Epirus to Italy 
gives occasion to such a digression; an event, which had 
it is true, no immediate connexion with Roman history, 
with the exception of a treaty that produced no results, 
and respecting the indirect effects of which little can be 
ascertained with certainty, in consequence of the confusion 
in the relations of Magna Graecia, but which nevertheless 
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exercised an influence affecting the relations of the Romans 
to the people of those countries. It would however inter- 
fere with the connexion of the real history of Rome, to 
defer this digression to the year, unler which the annals 
speak of the treaty, by means of which alone Alexander of 
Epirus belongs to Roman history. 

The Greek cities in southern Italy had fallen into the 
deepest decay through the wars with the Lucanians and 
the elder Dionysius; Posidonia, which had been obliged to 
receive a barbarian colony, had not met with the hardest 
fate among those that had been compelled to open their 
gates to the enemy; others lay in ruins, or were scantily 
inhabited again bv a frein population or by a few of the 
old inhabitants, who had returned {rom slavery. Even in 
those that had maintained their independence, the flower of 
their citizens had vanisht, and after the loss of the exten- 
sive territories they had once governed, they were confined 
to their walls, within the wide circumference of which 
the inhabited part became every day more narrowly con- 
tracted ®. 

Tarentum had, it appears, remained neutral in the war 
against Dionysius, and a similar separation from the com- 
mon cause of the Italietes was perhaps the reason, that 
the Lucanians did not turn their arms against that country 
till a lute period. The Tarentines even made war upon 
the hard-prest Thurii, which continued the hopeless strug- 
gle against the Lucanians with a perseverance unusual 
among the Greeks of those times, and seem to have forced 
it to give up a part of its territory. But when the 


#7 (In the margin of the manuseript, I find here the following 
seattered allusions without references and detail: relation of Rome to the 
Greeks. — N.B. Revolution iu Syracuse; expulsion of the yapdpo: bd rod 
dhuou Kal Tâv opertpuv GovAav Kadrcouevay 8e KiAAKvpiwr, Herodot. — At 
Cuma too there was an aristocracy. Dionys. vu. 4.) 


“2 Pusidonia, Caulonia, Rhegium, Hipponium, Croton. 


* Cleandridas, the Spartan exile, who was the mediator of t] 
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revolt of the Bruttians separated the L.ucanians from the 
southern Italietes, they directed their whole force against 
the Siritis; and Tarentum with Mctapontum and Ilera- 
clea could not with their own militia resist the Italican 
cohorts, although Tarentum, about the middle of the fifth 
century, which was then just beginning, counted among its 
citizens 20,000 foot soldiers and 2,000 horsemen. In 
this city a democracy had now existed for a long time, 
because the nobles had fallen in the frightful defeat by the 
Messapians*”: as the extraordinary population of the 
Greek colonies is only conceivable by the admission, not 
only of Greeks of all nations, but also of natives of the 
country, so the latter were probably registered in different 
tribes, and the descendants of the pure Dorians probably 
enjoyed privileges confined to their race, in the place of 
which a general equality was brought about by the conse- 
quences of that unfortunate day. Very many things pecu- 
liar to Italy seem to have become establisht in Larentum 
through the mixture of the citizens, whose intercourse with 
the Italican nations must have been incomparably more 
frequent and important than with old (reece. Woollen 
cloth manufactures and dyeing, which have at all times been 
most favorable to the growth and maintenance of a 
large town population, must have been the chief sources 
of the wealth of Tarentum: the flocks, which spent the 
winter on the Galacsus, were driven in the summer into the 
mountains of Abruzzo: the inland districts could provide 
themselves with the finest salt from Tarentum: and thus 
Tarentum and Samnium were naturally united to one an- 
other”. The fact of Tarentum being forein to Grecce 


peace between Tarentum and Thurii (Strabo, vr. p. 264), is probably no 
other than the one who was on the side of the Thebans in the battle of 
Lenctra: for Leandridas is evidently written wrongly (Diodorns, xvr. 54): 
and the same general of the Thurians against the Lucanians, whose exploits 
are related by Polyacnns (11. 10. 2. 4) under the name of Cleandrides. 

290 Aristotle, Polit. v. 3. 

% Friendship of the Samnites for the Greeks. Strabo, v. p. 250. 
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proper, explains why it never appears as a maritime power, 
notwithstanding its considerable navigation and its very 
rich fisheries. 

The Tarentines have drawn contempt upon their memory 
by the criminal frivolity which hurried them into the 
war with Rome, and perhaps still more by the want of 
respect with which Pyrrhus treated them: but this con- 
tempt, at least for the earlier times, must be unjust. 
Archytas was their fellow-citizen, and his wisdom and 
knowledge did not render him unfit in their eyes to 
manage the state and command their armies; merchants, 
artizans, sailors and fishermen could not form an infantry of 
of the line, to which the spirit of the Greek democracy was 
in general opposed, and when Tarentum hired mercenaries, 
it was certainly just as excusable as Athens; and was com- 
pelled to do it no less than Florence, after the democracy 
had become tyrannical; and like Tarentum, Florence too 
took more than once forein princes with whole armies into 
its pay, which certainly supplied a far more important 
power than an equal number of mercenary soldiers under 
independent leaders, jealous of one another and inclined to 
treachery”. 

The first Greek prince, who entered into the service of 
the city, was Archidamus of Sparta. Of his campaigns no 
other information is preserved, than that he was slain 
with his whole army by the Lucanians on the day of 
the battle of Chaeronea. So contemptible were the sen- 
timents of the degenerated Greeks, that this is related, 
not as an event of the deepest tragedy, that one and the 
same day saw the fall of the freedom and dignity of 
Athens, and of the heroic king of Sparta, the son of Agesi- 
laus and father of Agis, who had abandoned his native 
land, because he could not endure to be a witness of its 
degradation and its pusillanimity, but as if the finger of 


*% That the cavalry at least of the Tarentines cannot have been 
contemptible, is clear from the light horsemen of this name in the Macedo- 
nian armies, who were probably enlisted at first in Tarentum itself. 
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the Deity was to be traced in his destruction, because 
Archidamus had espoused the cause of the Phocians,—the 
Phocians who had been driven to despair by hypocritical 
religious zeal, the mortal enemies of those who had hurled 
his country from the ancient highth of its supremacy, the 
people who had defended the gates of Greece against the 
common enemy,—and because there were among his soldiers 
many of the mercenaries who had once been paid with the 
gold of the temple. 

Diodorus relates under the year Ol. 108, 3 (409), that 
Archidamus was invited to Italy by embassadors from 
Tarentum, not that he mentions this year to determine the 
time of the event, but only to have an opportunity of 
relating at the close of the sacred war, how the higher 
powers punisht all who were accomplices in the sacri- 
legious plunder of the temple. His landing in Italy took 
place still later, undoubtedly in Ol. 109, 1 (411). For 
to this year we must refer Livy’s statement of the landing 
of King Alexander of Epirus, which is caused by a false 


synchronism, and is erroneous in the person of the Greck 


prince”? 


3 He mentions it under the year 415. vru. 3; in like manner 
he places the fonndation of Alexandria and the death of Alexander of 
Epirus in the year 429, just as he must have placed the death of 
Alexander of Macedonia in the year 435, because it is under this year 
that he inserts the celebrated eomparison between him and Rome. 
Now since Alexandria according to Eusebius was built in 425, 
Ol. 112, 3, but Alexander of Maeedonia died in Ol. 114. 1. 431, his 
synchronism of the Olympiads and of the years of the city compared 
with that of Dionysins and Polybius, which I endeavour to follow 
closely, is wrong in these times by fonr years, which must be 
deducted from those of the city. The mistake which has caused the 
greatest errours in the history of Alexander of Epirns, arose from 
the reduction of the Olympie years to years of the city, whieh is cor- 
rect according to the era of Cato, having been transferred to the era 
of Fabins, which falls one Olympiad later. For example: according 
to Fabius, T. Manlins and P. Deeius were the consuls of the year 411, 
and at the same time of Ol. 110, 3. Now he who overlookt, that 
the new synchronism, which exprest OL 109, 3 also by 411, was 
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After the destruction of this army, the ‘Tarentines took 
king Alexander of Epirus into their pay. ‘This prince, 
the brother of queen Olympias, had been given by his 
brother-in-law, Philip of Macedonia, as king to the Mo- 
lossians™, to the injury of the elder line, the children of 
his uncle Arymbas; and it was for the solemnisation of his 
marriage with the king’s daughter Cleopatra, that those 
festivities were held at Pella, which afforded an opportu- 
nity for the murder of Philip. 


reckoned according to the Catonian era, could not do otherwise than 
refer to the consulship of Manlius and Decius the Greek event as- 
signed to this year. This may even have happened to Fabius him- 
self; for there is no reason whatsoever for asserting, that Cato 
invented the era which bears his name; the confounding of the two 
kings îs not at all strange, if the ancient chronicle wrote somewhat 
thus: anno ceccxt rer Graecus cum exercitu in Italiam venit: and 
in this way the ehronicles during the decay of the empire wrote 
again, when the childhood of old age commenced. This proves, that 
Livy’s explanation of the time of bis arrival in Italy would be wrong, 
even if it shonld be possible to dispute my observation of his regular 
synchronistie errours (When Niebuhr afterwards made the chrono- 
logical enquiries, the results of which are contained in the second 
volume, in the chapter, On the Olympiad and year of the taking of 
Rome, p. 556-570, he has dropt this explanation of Livy’s mistake. 
He only supposes, p. 568, 569, that Livy understood according to his 
method the date 415 of an annalist, which was calculated according 
to the correct reduction from the Olympic year 112, 1. to be the 
Olympic year 110, 4. Niebuhr therefore, according to his later views, 
fixt the landing of Alexander of Epirus, which necessarily remained 
doubtful in the representation of our text, in the year 415. Thus 
also the reason for placing the landing of Archidamus in Italy from 
409 to 411, in opposition to Diodorns, is removed. We have, how- 
ever hesitated to accommodate this as well as other differences be- 
tween our passages and the other complete investigation, that we 
might not withhold from the reader the progressive development of 
his views.) 

24 01.109. 3. The fact that it is stated even a year before in the 
speech on Halonnesus, that Philip had taken possession of three 
Greeks towns in Cassopia and given them to his brother-in-law in 
servitude, is not decisive as to the beginning of his government as 
king: it was a small state, given to him till the throne shonid be- 
come vacant. 
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Philip by raising his kinsman had honoured himself and 
his house, but he would not allow him to be powerful and 
independent. Of Ambracia it is known, that it had a 
Macedonian garrison, and even if, which cannot be de- 
cided, Alexander had received, in addition to the crown 
due to another member of his family, the soverainty over 
other Epirot tribes, which had never before been depen- 
dent on the Molossians?” and Pyrrhids, yet he must 
have felt himself by the side of Macedonia powerless 
and little; and this feeling, quite as much as a desire 
of emulating the military glory of his nephew, must have 
urged him to go to Italy, where the nced of support among 
the surviving Greeks might have held out a tempting 
prospect of being received as a welcome protector, and 
of thus founding an independent kingdom. But the 
Tarentines had not surrendered themselves to him in 
despair, as they did afterwards to Pyrrhus; they regarded 
him as in the service of the republic, and it is attested 
that an enmity arose between them and the king, which 
according to all appearance increast till they came to open 
_hostilities, and has been objected to them as ingratitude, 
perhaps with too much onesidedness. 

The king of Epirus is said to have complained of the 
unfairness of fortune, which had destined to his nephew 
victories over women, to him a severe struggle against 
men. With no less partiality did she bestow upon the 
Macedonian king historians, and preserve their works; 
while to him she only granted a mention în general 
works% which have perisht; nay as if she had intentionally 
wisht to deprive him of enviable fame with posterity, she 
has destroyed that part of a work otherwise preserved, 


%5 The carlier Greek writers, even such as, like Aristotle, did 
not use Atticisms, always write Molottians; which the Romans according 
to a talse analogy have changed into Molossians, The Thessaliaus were 
Thesprotians, and the donble T is Thessalian. 

% Among the known historians vuly Duris, Diyllus, and Timacus can 
have related lis campaigns. 
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where undoubtedly much more satisfactory accounts of his 
campaigns were extracted than in the two Roman writers, 
who relate something very confused about them”. Only 
the year, in which he fell, can be ascertained, not that 
in which he landed, and not through how many campaigns 
he maintained himself **. 

He turned his arins first against the Messapians or 
Sallentines: the possession of Brundusium would have 
secured the nearest connexion with Epirus independent of 
the sentiments of Tarentum; but he contented himself 
with the advantages, which a peace and alliance with this 
people afforded. He concluded similar treaties with the 


#7 From OL 111, 1, to 115, 2, we find in the 17th and 18th books 
of Diodorus only the history of Alexander and his successors; but 
nothing upou any other countries, which had by no means lost their 
independence of the Macedonian system. He says himself in the 
proceminm of the 17th book, that he would write upon these also for 
the time of the reign of Alexander, only that he would not interrupt 
the history of the latter as he otherwise does by synchronistic narra- 
tives. That he had written upon them for the time of the first seven 
years after Alexander’s death in the 18th book, where there is now 
however no trace of them, is clear from his own statement, xIx. 8. 
That is to say, a second part of the 18th book is lost, which like the 
seventeenth was divided into two parts: and this lost part contained 
the history of those countries not connected with Macedonia during 
those eighteen years. That the close of the 18th book refers directly 
to the 19th, is the fabrication of a copyist, who has also concealed the 
gap of more than two years, which has justly been pointed out by 
the commentators on XVIII. 44, by cutting away the mangled passage 
and plastering it over in such a manner, that hitherto nobody has 
been able to guess with certainty, where it is to be lookt for. Similar 
falsifications in Dion Cassius have been brought to light by the Venc- 
tian manuscript: ignorant purchasers must have had a dislike against 
books which did not appear complete. I wish by this remark to 
induce scholars to look out for a manuscript of Diodorus, which con- 
tains the 18th book and is older than the fifteenth century: if such 
an one still exists, it is for this work what the Venetian manuscript 
is for Dion Cassins, the source of all the others, and will certainly give 
results of the same kind. (Compare Vol. 11. note 861, and 1127.) 


"8 Sce above note 293, 
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neighbouring Peucetians and with Metapontum: the noble 
families, which he sent as hostages to Epirus, must have 
been given by these Italican nations and the Greck cities. 
It cannot have been till after this that he undertook the 
conquest of Lucania and Bruttium; he conquered many 
towns of both nations, transferred the war to the shores of 
the Tyrrhenian sea, where he landed near Paestum, and 
gained a decisive battle over the Lucanians and Samnites, 
who could make no more impression upon the Macedo- 
nian phalanxes than the Romans; and after this battle 
he concluded a friendly alliance with Rome in 418 (423). 
But at that time the Tarentines must have gone over to his 
enemies: I{eraclea is mentioned as their colony amongst 
his conquests, and one can see, even before the battle neur 
Pandosia where he perisht with his army, that the fortune 
of war was turned against him, that he was fighting on the 
defensive against complete destruction. Thus far he had 
retreated, driven away from his basis on the Tarentine 
gulf; he pitches his camps upon strong highths— the 
allies undoubtedly separated from his Epirots: the Luca- 
nian exiles already despair of his success and purchase 
their peace by treachery; he remains in the most danger- 
ous position, dreading the still more fearful danger of à 
retreat through the impassable mountains, which he had 
perhaps already attempted in vain. ["avored by heavy falls 
of rain, which kept the divided army entirely apart, the 
Italicans overwhelmed the two camps; nothing is left him, 
since the enemy have already shut him in, but to attempt 
that dreaded retreat by force of arms; he succeeded in 
breaking out of the camp, but after this first success, which 
can only have been the beginning of unspeakable difli- 
culties and dangers, his troops disperst: at the ford of a 
river,swollen by the rains, through which he was leading à 
band that had again gathered around hin, the Lucanians 
made an attack; the king fell, struck by a spear. Livy 
relates only the outrages which his corpse experienced; a 
sure proof, that he had been very crucl as conqueror. 
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With such rage in the ninds of the enemy, the remains of 
his army could have obtained no mercy, nor have escapt 
to any Greek town, as indeed it was scarcely possible for 
individuals to do. 

Tarentum appears after this catastrophe more powerful 
and respected than before: not only in alliance with the 
Samnites, and exercising influence over the Lucanians, 
whose power never recovered from the first defeats of this 
war: but Tarentuin ventures now by mediation and inter- 
ference to pretend to protect others even against Rome. 
As the Lucanians sink, so the power of the Bruttians 
grows. ‘The siege of Croton, where it was only the power- 
ful aid of the Syracusans that saved this town”, certainly 
happened very soon after the destruction of Alexander; 
it was probably a direct vengeance for the alliance of the 
Crotoniats with him, and such a decisive victory encou- 
raged them to an undertaking which had never yet been 
ventured upon. 

The treaty with Alexander is u blot in the history of 
home; the more so, as there is not even an excuse for it by 
any danger: hostility against the Samnites, with whom 
peace and the ancient alliance had been restored, and who 
at that time were the champions of Italy, could have been 
the only occasion of it: and if the Samnites had agreed to 
an ignoble peace and alliance with Alexander, Rome’s 
downfall would have been the consequence of her wicked 
conduct. ‘The treaty however was not a real alliance for 
mutual support:—otherwise the war with Samnium would 
then have broken out—; still it was the infallible cause to 
a great degree of the exasperation, which rendered this 
war unavoidable, so soon as there was an occasion for it: 
it was a recognition of the conquests which Alexander 
flattered himself of being able to accomplish. 

Six or seven years later, Alexander the Great died 
at Babylon, where the remotest nations of Europe and 


29 Diodorus, ALX, 3. 
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Abya offered him their homage. That embassadors of 
the Lucanians, Bruttians and Tyrrhenians appeared here 
and offered presents, is related as certain by Arrian: who 
speaks moreover of the embassies of the Carthaginians, 
Iberians, Celts, Ethiopians and Scythians only as from 
tradition: he must therefore have found the former ex- 
pressly mentioned by Aristobulus and Ptolemy: and cer- 
tainly the Lucanians and Bruttians had an urgent reason 
for soliciting his pardon, in the expectation that Alexander, 
on his return from the eastern boundaries of the earth, 
would avenge his kinsman. Clitarchus related*”, that a 
Roman embassy also appeared before him!, which Pliny, 
mentions without expressing a doubt, just as in other cases 
too he feels no vanity for the carlier times of his nation. 

Isce no ground at all for rejecting the account: the 
silence of the Roman annalists, even if we could place un- 
conditional belief in the statement of Arrian, that none had 
mentioned any thing respecting it, would prove nothing, 
as such humiliations were certainly erased from their 
history. 

Respecting transactions between the Romans and Alex- 
ander, there is a remarkable statement in Strabo, which 
has been overlookt?. The king had sent back some pirates 
of Antium who had been taken; but he demanded the re- 
moval of the nuisance. This would have been a direct 


300 Clitarchus wrote not long after the death of Alexander, when Rome 
certainly did already attract the attention of the Greeks, but by no means 
in such a manner, that it could have had any inflnenee upon the glory of 
Alexander, whether it bowed before him or not: and the companions 
of the king may have reckoned the Romans among the Tyrrhenians, 
or the Tyrrhenians of whom they speak may have been the Romans 
themselves. Later writers, as Aristus and Aselepiades seem to be, 
certainly cannot be reckoned as authorities: as the Roman annalists would 
have supprest the mention of such an embassy from pride, so snch Greeks 
would have becn tempted to tell stories about it withont any foundation: 
yet they had Clitarchus; but what more they added may be rejected without 
seruple. 
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occasion for despatching an embassy, and the Tyrrhenians 
may have had precisely the same. Rome had a particular 
reason besides in its alliance with Alexander of Epirus, to 
which it perhaps owed the mild treatment of its subjects. 

The opinion which Livy shares, that the Romans had 
not even heard of the name of Alexander is ridiculous; a 
consequence of the isolation of Roman history, as if the 
Romans themselves, like the reader, had not become 
acquainted with other nations, till they met them in arms. 
A man would be utterly unable to represent the past to 
himself, if he would not much rather suppose, that the 
name of Alexander had been heard of even as far as Bri- 
tain, than doubt that at Rome the eyes of all the heads of 
the state were directed towards him. 

With no more insight does Livy discuss the question, 
what would have been the issue of the contest between the 
Romans and Alexander, in order to decide in favour of the 
former. Neither Livy could say, nor can we, whether 
Alexander would not have been contented with an hege- 
mony as in Greece, and whether the Romans and Samnites 
would not have submitted to it. That the nations of Italy, 
the Romans with the Samnites, would have stood toge- 
ther as one man, can hardly be conceived; that the Ro- 
mans, whose power, much more deeply founded forty years 
afterwards, was shaken by Pyrrhus with incomparably 
smaller forces, should have been able to resist him by 
themselves, may be said to be impossible, since Alexander 
would have come to Italy from conquered Africa, not with 
30,000 Macedonians alone, but with as many Greek pha- 
langites as the master of the treasures of Asia felt inclined 
to enlist: and instead of a swarm of Persians and Medes, 
with armies of Africans and Spaniards. 


12] 


FOREIN RELATIONS DOWN TO THE SECOND 
SAMNITE WAR. 


În the same year, if Polybius’s reckoning is correct3%, 
the Romans concluded the first peace with the Gauls; 
consequently for the same reasons which occasioned their 
peace with Alexander, and that they might be safe on this 
side during the war with the Samnites. Livy’s account 
under the same year, that apprehensions of a Gallic mva- 
sion were spread abroad, and that a dictator was appointed: 
that the persons however sent out in order to collect 
information reported, that everything was quiet among the 
Gauls, has an obscure reference to that statement: so far 
did the annals leave traces of an embassy despatcht to the 
Gauls; the mention of the peace was obliterated. Since the 
Gauls had no kind of connexion with the Romans, unless 
they marcht against Rome, they could have had no 
occasion to conclude such a peace with the Romans, 
except it was solicited, and no reason to grant it, except 
presents, if not an annual tribute, which even the proudest 
have often considered to be no dishonour to pay to barba- 
rians; for certainly this peace, which protected all nations 
dependent upon the Romans, however distant Rome her- 
self was, almost put an end to their marauding expeditions. 
The northern boundary of Etruria was protected by the 
impassable nature of the Apennines: the road through the 


33 ‘Thirty-four years before the battle of Sentinum: Polybius, 11. 15. 19, 
consequently 418 (423). 
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Abruzzi was easily defended by the brave inhabitants, and 
might have been dreaded by the barbarians on account 
of more than one defeat: there remained the middle road 
through Umbria which was certainly subdued, and down 
the lower Tiber. 

This account, it is true, seems to be contradicted by 
the subsequent statement of Livy%*, that in the year 42] 
(426) the city was filled with terrour by the rumour of a 
Gallic invasion; that the senate ordered a general arming, 
and that even the artizans — otherwise still excluded at 
that time from military service as unworthy and not con- 
tained in the tribes — were enlisted: that the army was 
posted near Ven, and did not advance further, in order to 
prevent the enemy from marching towards the city by 
another road: that the enemy however did not appear. 
Polybius may have thought it superfluous to mention a 
groundless alarm: the Romans may have suspected the : 
barbarians without reason: a new swarm, not bound by the 
treaties of their countrymen, may have come across the 
Alps: all these suppositions are more probable than that 
Polybius, who is so circumspect and so careful in his 
chronology, should have stated falsely the year in which 
the peace was concluded. 

Sacrificed by Rome to the Samnites as the price of the 
peace and the alliance, the Sidicinians had shared in the 
war of the Latins against Rome, and also in their defeat?. 
They were the only people that did not lay down their arms 
afterwards, and they made war upon their former allies, 
the Auruncans, who had submitted to Rome: the latter 
sent an armed force to their assistance, but an Auruncan 
town had fallen before the help arrived®. This led Roman 
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> The Fasti mention Latins, Campanians, Sidicinians and Auruncans as 
the nations which T. Maulius triumpht over. 

6 Livy (v1.16) speaks as if the Auruncans had inhabited only 
une town: but this is just as erroneous as when he overlooks the 
connexion between the Sidicinian and Latin wars, and regards the 
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armies between the Liris and Vulturnus, and they directed 
their march against the Ausonians of Cales, another canton 
of the same Auruncans, which had remained true to the 
Sidicinians, or had submitted to them. The possession 
of this town was indispensable for the security of the 
Falernian district, whieh was assigned to the plebeians, 
and where a great many Romans had settled, and also as a 
military communication with Capua. Accordingly, when it 
was taken by storm in the year 415 (420) a colony of 2500 
men was sent thither in the very next year: the first Latin 
colony, which was founded since the change of the relations 
between Rome and Latium; it consisted without doubt of 
Quirites, pale-burghers and equal allies, and was the first 
of the fortresses, with which Rome gradually closed its 
frontiers against Samnium and prepared itself for offensive 
wars: for these colonies must be regarded as fortresses, 
and their citizens as frontier-regiments. 

It is strange that there is now no farther mention of 
the Sidicinians till more than thirty years afterwards, when 
the march of a consular army through their territory is 
related in a manner, which implies that it was a country 
friendly to the Romans“? That the Romans did not 
exert themselves to conquer such an important town as 
Teanum, cannot surprise us, as the recollection of their 
right of making war upon the Sidicinians must at the same 
time have reminded them, that they would be obliged to 
give up the town and land to the Samnites, and to be 
contented with the moveable bootyf. But we cannot 
indeed conceive, why the Samnites should not have ex- 
erted themselves to the uttermost to accomplish a conquest, 
which had been snateht from them a few years before only 


former as one which was begun afresh, and called forth by the misfortune of 
the Auruncans. 
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8 So it was arranged in the treaty with Carthage for both 
parties: Polybius, 11. 24; and also in that with the Ætolians; Livy, 
XXVI. 24. 
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by forein intervention, and which they had expressly re- 
served for themselves; especially as they, just as much as 
the Romans, must have been fully aware that peace be- 
tween them was an unnatural state, until one or the other 
was conquered. We may also conjecture, that the Sidi- 
cinians actually submitted to them, since in 423 (428) the 
Privernatans and Fundanians are called neighbours of the 
Samnites*, since Fregellae had been conquered by them”, 
and Fabrateria in 420 (425) had sought protection against 
them, and a Roman army of observation was stationed in 
the Sidicinian country in 416 (421) and 418 (423). The 
fact that Teanum afterwards threw off their dominion again 
and was devoted to the Romans, would then be one of the 
many occurrences which Livy overlookt. 

Both Livy and Dionysius just as if they had before 
them manifestoes setting forth the grievances, that served 
as a pretext to the desire of making war upon one another, 
represent, that Rome before the outbreak of the second 
war had reproacht the Samnites for exciting the Priver- 
natans and Fundanians to revolt. Neither of the two 
nations revolted during the war, and since assuredly no 
recollection was preserved from those times of anything 
that had not ripened into action, we are certainly allowed 
to suppose, that the making up of the history has here 
repeated complaints respecting a very natural share that 
the Samnites took in the revolt of these people in the year 
420 (425). 

Eleven years before, Privernum had been conquered 
and treated very severely: what reasons induced Fundi to 
break the most honorable relation of alliance in which it 
was placed, is not mentioned: its situation between the 
most important passes on the road to Campania leaves no 
doubt that Rome must have kept a garrison there, and 
this with the incessant marchings through it may have 
excited manifold exasperations. The author of the revolt 


309 Livy, VIII, 23. 10 Livy, vin. 23. 
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and the general of the two towns was a distinguisht Fun- 
danian, Vitruvius Vaccus*!!: he conducted the war without 
consideration, and without boldness!?; the Romans hast- 
ened to finish it. ‘Two consular armies were such an 
overwhelming force, that the allies who were drawn up 
close before their fortified camp, withdrew without accept- 
ing a battle, first into the camp, and after the fall of night 
to Privernum. While they were kept shut up here by one 
consular army, the other marcht against Fundi, which 
now deprived of its citizens who were capable of bearing 
arms, surrendered at discretion. Hence it became almost 
impossible to relieve Privernum, even if the Samnites had 
had the resolution to attempt it: the punishment of the 
rebels however was none the milder for this, and the 
surrender of 350 accomplices in the rebellion did not 
satisfy the Romans, because the senate at Fundi, they said, 
had only sacrificed the guilty persons of the lower orders. 

Privernum on the other hand prolonged its resistance, 
so that the following consuls, who entered upon their office 
on the first of Quinetilis of the year 421 (426), did not 
triumph before the first of March, 422 (427). However it 
may have been taken, whether by storm or voluntary sur- 
render, this conquest must have appeared at that time 
especially glorious, since the consul Æmilius received the 
surname of Privernas, and the Plautii preserved upon their 
coins the recollection of it as the most glorious event in 
the history of their family. 

Vitruvius fell into the power of the Romans, and like 
the others involved in the same guilt, atoned for it with his 
life: the walls of the town were razed to the ground, and 
all the senators who had not withdrawn during the insur- 
rection, were exiled beyond the Tiber; the remaining 


si More probably Vaccius: Vitruvius, is perhaps, like Attius, 
Statius, Gellins, an Oscan pracnomen: for Vacci is also the genitive of 
Vaccins. 


12 Sine consilio, sine audacia: Livy, viu. 19. 
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Privernatans received the franchise: for the bold answer of 
the deputy, when commanded to confess what punishment 
every one of them had deserved##, and his avowal, that 
they would observe only an advantageous peace, reminded 
the Romans, that with the prospect of the war with Sam- 
nium before their eyes, their choice only lay between union 
and extirpation. This franchise however was at first only 
isopolity: it was not till ten years later in 431 (436) that 
the tribus Ufentina was establisht, of which the principal 
place was Privernum!“. 

After the taking of Privernum a small colony was sent 
to Anxur, which commands the road between the two 
towns: it did not belong to the Latin colonies”: the 
importance of the post demanded that it should be entrust- 
ed only to Romans: it was rather a garrison than a body 
of citizens. The number of the colonists, three hundred, 
is the same as the annals mentioned for the Romulian 
colonies!$: and the quantity of arable land, two jugers, 
the same as Romulus is said to have allotted: an example 
not to be overlookt of the manner in which the annals 
fabled, only in so far as they applied rules of the earliest 
times, which were contained in laws and religious books, to 
cases and persons ostensibly definite. As regards Tarra- 
cina though two jugers are indeed very little everywhere, 


313 According to Livy he replied: Such as those deserve, who deem 
themselves worthy of liberty. The narrative of Dionysius has a more 
ancient coloring: the consul asks, How they punisht rebellious slaves? and 
to this the answer is, As it is right to punish those who Strive after the free- 
dom in which they have been born. He placed however this colloquy in 
the consulship of C. Marcius, twenty years earlier, in the first war against 
Privernum: upon this, he says, the consul raised the siege. (Exc. Dion. 
xiv. 23.) Thus an isolated tradition, which lived in the mouth of the 
people, wanders about to seek a chronological place in the meagre annals. 


1 Lucilius, Fragm. 187. inc, p. 253, ed. Haverc. 


15 Tt is not mentioned among the thirty in the war with Hannibal:—it 
was rather a maritime colony. Livy, xsxv1. 3. 


16 Vol. 11, p. 48. note 94. 
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yet they are of somewhat greater value in a country where 
the plough can scarcely be used, and the extensive public 
pasture in the mountains above the town was much more 
important. 

Thus the road to Campania was preserved which Ap- 
pius made somewhat later, but did not open: on the Latin 
road, the second that leads to the same country, the Latin 
colony of Fregcllae was founded in the next year 423 
(428): a large territory must have been allotted to this, 
since it became, in the course of time, so very great and 
populous, and four thousand families of the Samnites alone 
eould settle there. But its establishment was not merely 
an open preparation for war against the Samnites: all the 
measures of the senate pointed to this object without dis- 
guise: it was a violation of the rights of the Samnites, 
since they had conquered and destroyed this formerly 
Volscian town, so that, according to the general Italian 
law, its site and territory had indisputably become their 
property. They therefore required the Romans to do 
away with this colony, when the latter complained of the 
succours which the Samnites had sent to the Palaepolitans. 

Cuma*"? in Opica was founded by Chalcidians, whose 
ships were conducted by the gods to a goal unknown to 
them, in the day-time by a dove flying before them, and at 
night by the Corybantian chime of brass. Such a legend, 
akin to several Greek and barbarian ones, assigns the date 
of this event to the mythical age, and in this it was placed 
by the Alexandrine chronologers, nearly two hundred years 
before the time, at which the Romans fixt the building of 
their city. The direct and miraculous guidance of the 
higher powers does away with every thing that is senseless, 
so long as the belief in it is fresh; and so long as the 


%7 (Although the essential parts of the following investigation 
were incorporated by the anthor in the second and third editions of 
the first volume (pp. 74. 75, 155. 156.), it seemed nevertheless im- 
proper to separate it here from the context, on account of its peculiar 
form.) 
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Romans believed in the miraculous rearing and ascension 
of Romulus, this did not prevent them from being wiser 
and nobler than their descendants who smiled at it: and 
if the corpse of the tribune Genucius had not been found, 
there would have been no danger, lest they should have 
been induced to believe that it was taken up to heaven. 
But Eratosthenes and Apollodorus lived in an age, in 
which the old legends, which, formerly, when every-day 
oceurrences were forgotten, stood in direet connexion with 
the actual state of things, and which entirely obseured the 
meagre historical records, were thrown backwards by the 
development of history and drawn into it. There is not 
the slightest doubt, that people thought at that time that 
they had discovered something very clever, by explaining 
perhaps that Hippoclides and Megasthenes during their 
voyage along unknown coasts had sent before them a pilot- 
boat called the Dove, from which signals were given at 
night by the chime of brass. They may themselves have 
despised such folly, but they must have written down their 
chronology with quite as much astonishment as we read 
it, for their own work reminded them, that the earliest 
sctilements of the Achacans and Chaleidians upon the 
nearer coasts of Oenotria and in Sicily were much later 
than the pretended time of the building of Rome, and that 
in the Odyssey those countries lie beyond the lands his- 
torically known. We are still more inclined to think it 
unfounded, because the history of Cuma after the middle 
of the third century of home?! still sounds quite like a 
fairy-tale: and it is indeed probable, that the date of its 
foundation was calculated from the gencalogy of the 
founders, according to the false application of the popular 
reckoning, that the three generations make a century, by 
which the history of Sparta has been so immoderately 
extended: if Cuma, after it had become Roman, had used 
an cra of its foundation, mstead of the year in which it 


315 At the beginning of the seventh book of Dionysius. 
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became Oscan, Cato indeed might have known it, but 
scarcely an Alexandrine. It is quite certain, that Greeks 
settled here in very early times, and centuries must have 
elapst, before the native tribes were strong enough to put 
a stop to their extension and then to deprive them of one 
colony after another; for it is clear, that the Chalcidians 
did not settle there for the sake of commerce, but in order 
to possess the Phlegraean plains, and there is moreover no 
doubt, that they possest them before the Tyrrhenians made 
conquests there: nay the assertion, that Nola and Abella 
were Chalcidian towns*!", is by no means to be rejected in 
the same manner, as the one for instance placed by its side, 
of the Chalcidian origin of the Laliscans. 

Historical scepticism will not believe the mere asser- 
tion of a late witness, who gives no trustworthy authority, 
that Sinuessa and Pormiae were originally Greek towns; 
but it will not despise the statement as a faney of late gram- 
marians, simply because we know in history that these 
towns were Oscan: the want of isolated accounts, where a 
whole history has disappeared, has weight only with him 
who has not accustomed his eye to estimate in the twilight 
the size at least of objects: such illogical arguments, to 
which the lifeless application of historieal sources leads, 
it rejcets even more than credulity itself. The Greek 
names alluded to by Strabo support the supposition, that 
Sinuessa and Yormiae in the earliest times were Greck 
cities: and a clear conception of circumstances awakens 
the suspicion, that these countrics were at one time not 
less Greek than Acolis and lonia. 

Palaepolis, a Cumacan colony, had, before another city 
rose by its side, another name, which was undoubtedly 
Parthenope. Livy, who alone speaks of it, gives no other 
elue for discovering its situation, than that the Romans 
encampt between it and Neapolis Now one cannot look 
for it eastward, where Herculanum lies so near, and it is 
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utterly inconceivable that it should have had no harbour. 
Accordingly we can say with full conviction, that it must 
have lain not far from the entrance of the bay of Pozzuoli, 
on the western side of Posilipo, over against Nisida and 
Limon, which island has a good harbour; and between it 
and the coast of Palaepolis there is good anchorage *?: 
Neapolis was founded by Cumaeans and other kindred 
Greeks, about four miles from the older town. Many 
Cumaeans settled there after their own town had fallen into 
the power of the barbarians. Both towns were governed 
as one state, and the name of Neapolitans seems to have 
become the more common for both?!: they were the last 
Greeks remaining upon the whole coast. About the time 
of the conquest of Rome by the Gauls, the Neapolitans 
allied themselves with the Samnites”?: the immediate oc- 
casion of this was the power of the elder Dionysius and 
his attempts to subdue the Italietes: his fleet cruised near 
the ‘Tyrrhenian coast for the purpose of plunder; and 
he had accepted the services of the Gauls against the 
Ttalietes. 

A Roman embassy in 423 (428) demanded of the 


320 To the fact that this must have been the situation of Palaepolis, my 
eyes have been opened by a friend, who is no learned historian, but whose 
insight into natnre as well as into the world of ideas is always deep and 
correct — who would have been the greatest general, if Providence had 
kept him in this vocation, and not led him into the way of becoming 
the first statesman and orator, not of his own country alone. The late 
Count de Serre. 


4 Dionysius, who, whatever his faults may be, certainly writes very care- 
fully, speaks always of the Neapolitans in the Roman war. Livy on the 
contrary of the Palaepolitans, and the latter too were triumpht over accord- 
ing to the Fasti. 


22 Seurépa “eve mpârepov — before 423 (428). Dionysius, Exc. 
legat. p.2324. R.: I should take this expression with less chrono- 
logical exactitude, if the occasion were not so obvious.— However, if 
the words of the triumphal Fasti may be taken strictly, their author, 
in saying, that Publilius triumpht De Samnitibus Palaepolitanis, was 
at least thinking, that they were allied with the Sanmites by iso- 
polity. 
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Neapolitans atonement for acts of violence committed in 
the Campanian and Falernian districts, and also that they 
should put a stop to the piracies of their citizens. In 
opposition to them embassadors from ‘Tarentum and Nola, 
a city closely allied with the Grecks, urged thein not to 
yield to the Romans at all and to preserve unweakencd 
the alliance with Samnium: Tarentum promist to send a 
fleet, which united with the ships of the Neapolitans them- 
selves, manned with rowers at the expense of the Samnites 
and furnisht with Samnite soldiers, might by landings on 
the coast inflict severe injuries on the Romans, since 
they could not have met them at sea. In the assembly 
of the people the Samnite deputies promist, that their 
state would defend the Greek cities, bear all the expenscs 
of the war, and if the fortune of war should be favorable, 
grant them the possession of Cuma and a part of the Cam- 
panian territory. Such promises without requiring from 
them any exertion except by sea, which at all times has 
been the element of the Neapolitans, in order to become 
rich and powerful, necessarily carried away a Greek popu- 
lar assembly; the Roman embassadors were dismist with- 
out obtaining any kind of satisfaction. 

The Roman senate undoubtedly expected this result, 
and was prepared for it. An army under the consul L. 
Cornelius watcht in Campania the Samnites and the sus- 
pected fidelity of Capua; Q. Publilius Philo advanced with 
a second before Palacpolis: took a position between the 
two towns—upon the Vomero and Posilipo—and block- 
aded both. But the sea was open to the Greeks, and 2000 
Nolanians and 4000 Samnites, if they had not thrown 
themselves into the towns before the Romans arrived un- 
der the walls, still could not be prevented froin doing so: 
provisions could not be wanting, and the art of besieging, 
which was then only just developing itself with artillery 
in Macedonia, was entirely unknown to the Romans. 
Thus past the winter, during which the second army as well 
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as the first remained in the field and had its quarters in the 
country of the Volscians*”. 

Our knowledge of the constitution of the Samnite con- 
federacy is still extremely defective, even after what has 
been conjectured above? respecting it from the allusions 
that are extant. We are limited in reality to this point, 
that it appears that such a war as the one with the Romans 
must have led to the institution of a permanently governing 
assembly if it did not exist before: the assemblies of the 
separate confederate tribes seem to be alluded to in a 
passage of Livy, where pretors also are mentioned, who like 
the Roman magistrates bring a proposal before the senate, 
as a result of a previous resolution of the people”. 

Such a constitution, although less loose than one might 
be inclined to conceive that of a nation of antiquity to 
be, was certainly one main cause of the unfortunate issue. 
Especially if we suppose, that the supreme command must 
have been taken in turn, and that C. Pontius at the 
utmost could only have held it every fourth year: but if 
reports were to be made to the communities of the tribes, 
and if these were to be called together from distant dis- 
tricts, the moment for action must often have been lost. 
An interest in the general cause was not awakened, and 
the delay till a decree was issued paralysed it before it 
could be carried into effect. 

When the Romans were already fighting with the Sam- 
nite garrison before Neapolis, war was not yet declared. 
Roman embassadors accompanied by the fetialis demanded. 
that the Samnites should withdraw that garrison, give up 
their claims to Fregellac, abstain from instigating Roman 
subjects to rebellion, and deliver up the advisers of mea- 
sures that were hostile and disturbed the peace, to be 


323 Dionysius, Exe. Legat. p. 2328. # See p. 107. foll. 


#5 vill. 89: ut omnibus conciliis fremerent:—coacti referre praetores decre- 
tum fecerunt. A senate is not mentioned: but referre and decretum prove, 
that a senate is meant. 
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judged by the Roman people. Livy wants to soften down 
the unbearable arrogance of these demands, by the pro- 
posal that they should choose common friends as arbitra 
tors: as if Rome could have wisht for any thing else than 
open war in the end. The answer which he attributes to 
the Samnites is much more probable: At Neapolis, they 
said, there were only volunteers:—and the Sabellian na- 
tions allowed levies for forein service:—the state however 
would still be justified, without violating its treaty with 
Rome, in sending succours to a city with which Samnium 
had been allied for two generations. Their own strength, 
they said, was not so small, as to render it necessary for 
them to condescend to agitation. The foundation of a 
colony in a territory, which had become Samnite property 
by right of war, was a crying injustice; and if Rome would 
not remove that colony, they would exert all their powers 
to destroy it. They added, that it was foolish however to 
make accusations and defenses, as if they wisht to agree 
to a peace; that the armics of the two nations might 
decide between Capua and Sucssula, which was to rule 
over Italy. Hereupon the fetialis called upon the gods 
to bear witness, that the Roman people had satisfied the 
divine and human laws: and with covered head and hands 
raised to heaven he prayed, that, if the Romans had begun 
the war, beeause they had in vain demanded reparation 
for the injuries committed against them, the gods would 
bless their counsels and their deeds: but that if they had 
forged a false pretext for an unrighteous war in violation 
of the oaths they had sworn, that the gods would frustrate 
their counsels and their deeds*”®. 

An impious prayer, which the priest, unless he had 
been an impostor, must have uttered with horrour; for 
even to this day it is as clear as sunlight, that Rome broke 
the oaths, and had supplied the immediate occasions of the 
war by her violation of the rights of the Samnites. And 
thus a religious institution, which like few others was 


3% Dionysius, Exe. legat, p. 2519-2827, 
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intended to prevent crime and violence and to preserve 
peace and justice, and which could do so as long as the 
wild passions were excited only moderately and by small 
matters, became the cause of a heavier sin and greater 
hardness of heart, when it no longer awakened awe, and 
was retained only in a hypocritical spirit. 

Without this crime, the mention of which was probably 
suggested to the Greek historian by a bitter feeling, since 
the subjugation of the few Italiete towns, which still re- 
mained presented itself to his mind as a consequence of 
this war, we ought not to judge the Romans too severely 
for it, though it was so manifestly unjust in what immedi- 
ately occasioned it. The chief cause of the war was not a 
solitary act of injustice which disturbed the peace, but the 
unnaturalness of the relation which the existing treaties 
intended to render permament, and the nature of such a 
peace equally unbearable for both states: and if the 
Samnites cannot be charged with any thing, by which 
it was directly broken, we cannot reckon the con- 
sequences of a more awkward constitution as a virtue 
on their part. The recollections of the first war 
allowed them only to think with fear and apprehension of 
its renewal against an enemy, whose power meanwhile 
had grown ineomparably stronger: hatred was fostered and 
augmented: but the hope of favorable circumstances which 
had still not yet appeared, determined them, after the mat- 
ter had been considered again and again, to defer reso- 
lutions for which the proper moment was lost irrevocably: 
and when at last the impatience of the Romans to come 
to a decision was followed by the foreseen attack upon 
Neapolis, there was still the old want of resolution; and 
the pressing nature of the case urged them on only to 
half measures, which were nevertheless hostilities and led 
unavoidably to war. And as the unfortunate turn of the 

37 When the Cheruscans wanted to live in peace, no matter by what 


means, they drew upon themselves the contempt of all their neighbours, 
even of the most insignificant. 
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war cquld induce them to deliver up Papius Brutulus, 
as the man, who had persuaded them to undertake it, so, 
a political opposition, whether of a faction or of the tribes 
to which he did not directly belong, may have been the 
main reason for frustrating his counsel, simply because 
it was his. 

That it was not in consequence of their greater virtue 
and justice that the Samnites gave the Romans no just 
cause for accusations, is proved by their relation to the 
neighbouring nations, who were all hostile 3 to them with 
the exception of the Vestinians. This hostility might in- 
deed have been the consequence of envy; but the Samnites 
were masters of a great part of Apulia. This isolation, 
and the expectation that all would be against them and for 
Rome, must likewise have checkt their resolutions. As 
soon as the war was decided on, Rome concluded treatics 
with the Apulians and Lucanians. 


2%) Livy, 1x. 13, 
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Ir was moreover owing to the awkwardness and inefli- 
ciency of the Samnite government, that the Samnites were 
not prepared when the war was declared, and that they 
conducted their preparations so slowly, that neither was 
any attempt made to relieve Neapolis, nor were the Ro- 
mans stopt by an army in the taking of Allifae and other 
places, when they entered Samnium across the Vulturnus 
from the Volscian frontier. This expedition belongs to the 
earlier months of the year 423 (428): the taking of Palae- 
polis to the first months of the year 424 (429)*. 

That the army which blockaded the two Greek towns, 
might not be left without a commander, since the comitia 
had been protracted for two months without producing any 
result in consequence of the renewed obstinacy of the 
patricians, proconsular power was given to Q. Publilius 
Philo by an ordinance of the senate and a plebiscitum, in 
order to bring the war against the Greeks to a close. 
This power conferred the auspices and the full imperium 
of a consul, and not merely the supreme command of an 
army and the right as general to reward and punish, but 
jurisdiction also. But as the power of the tribunes only 


329 Because L. Cornelius and Q. Publilius entered upon their office upon 
the first of Quinctilis and their successors were not appointed till under the 
fifteenth interrex, consequently about the beginning of September, and be- 
cause Publilins on the other hand triumpht as proconsul—according to the 
Fasti—on the first of May. 
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extended a mile beyond the city, so on the other hand the 
city and this its immediate vicinity were exempted from the 
proconsular power%, which was conferred without the 
auspices by a mere decree of the two governing powers, 
and not by the lawful comitia for election. Hence the 
imperium was granted by the people to those generals, who 
returned with their army as proconsuls for the day of 
the triumph, which in the later centurics was done regu- 
larly; but for no other reason, than because it was almost 
without example at that time, that a consul returned to 
triumph during his magistracy. In the earlier times such 
a favour was not needed. The proconsular power was 
conferred by an ordinance of the senate and a plebiscitum*, 
and this is consistent with the constitution: it was only 
from the time of the Sempronian law that it was conferred 
by the senate in accordance with the relations of the full- 
grown empire. ‘This had misled Livy to relate as early as 
440 (445), that the senate prolonged the imperium to the 
ex-consul Fabius *?. 

The promist succours of the Tarentines did not appear, 
and the Samnite garrison wounded the feelings of the 
Neapolitans by pride and acts of violence: a conspiracy 
arose among the latter, consisting of those who were tired 
of the war, and longed to finish it at any price. One of the 
conspirators, Charilaus, had a gate opened to the Romans 
and conducted three thousand to the highest parts of the 
town: the stratege Nymphius had in the same night enticed 


%0 Hence the judicia, quae imperio continebantur, beyond the first 
mile in opposition to the legitima. Gaius, 1v. 104. 105. In the earlier 
times this mile was undoubtedly reckoned from the pomerium, the exten- 
sion of which was necessary just for this reason, because otherwise 
a part of the city would have been without the protection of the 
tribunes. This was in reality no longer thonght of, when Angustus 
establisht the practical and suitable division of the city as it actually existed, 
a division, the propricty of which quickly caused the antiquated one to be 
forgotten. 
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the Samnites from the walls to the harbour, by the pretence 
of conveying them by the triremes of the town to the Ro- 
man coast on a plundering expedition: such enterprises 
might have frequently bcen undertaken with success at 
smaller or greater distances. While every body was appa- 
rently occupied in putting the Samnites on board the ships, 
the Roman war-ery announced that the town was taken: 
the gate of the harbour was closed; the Samnites, whose 
arms had already been treacherously carried on board, 
only to think how they might save their lives by flight: 
ancient friendship secured to the Nolanians their departure 
from the town. 

This account is adopted by Livy as more probable than 
another, according to which the Samnites betrayed the 
town, because Neapolis had a treaty with Rome, and be- 
cause more trustworthy witnesses ascribed the merit of the 
treason to the Greeks. The latter may be true; but he 
might have solved the difficulty, if he had not forgotten 
that two towns were blockaded, which could not both be 
betrayed at once in the same manner; and had not over- 
lookt the fact, that Publilius triumpht over the Palaepolitans. 
The fate of a town, whose gates the Romans entered through 
the treachery of a few of its own citizens, was never any 
milder than if it had been taken by assault: Palaepolis 
perisht at this time; and perhaps all the Samnites were 
there: Neapolis opened her gates upon concluding a treaty, 
which the Romans must have been very glad to grant 
upon favourable terms. 

A more important advantage in the meanwhile in- 
demnified the Samnites for this loss. The Lucanians 


333 Livy says inermes. I make the remark here for similar cases, that 
if such narratives are not past over entirely, they may be completed so as 
to become intelligible. Tt may be false that the Samnites were without 
their arms: but if this fact is true, it can only be conceived of by an 
aggravation of the treachery: and what renders this more probable is, 
that the Greeks thus sccured themselves from the revenge of those they 
had deceived. 
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renounced their alliance with Rome, but their word found 
no confidence; they were obliged to give hostages to the 
Samnites and to receive garrisons in their fortified places, 
or rather, as these conditions were the hardest that could 
be imposed upon a conquered people, they submitted to 
the Samnites. Such a change could only be the consc- 
quence of a revolution in the government. Alexander 
of Epirus had a band of Lucanian exiles about him, which 
leads us to infer the existence of factions and internal 
disorder. Twenty-scven years later, disturbances between 
the optimates and plebcians were quieted by Roman 
troopst: but the party of the Samnites must have con- 
quered by the arms of its friends and could not have been 
sure of its victory, unless it reduced the nation to a state 
of perfect dependence. Livy explains the change in the 
system of the Lucanians and their degradation before the 
Samnites, which according to his supposition was not com- 
pulsory, by one of the so frequent imitations of the story 
of Zopyrus. The Tarentines, who, like the Campanians, 
are supposed by him to possess every vice, such as haugh- 
tiness and cowardice, wisht, he says, to remove the war 
from their own country, and accordingly persuaded some 
young Lucanian nobles to scourge their own backs, and 
in the assembly of the people to inflame the vengeance of 
their countrymen by the sight and the relation of their 
pretended maltreatment. ‘They said that, relying on the 
treaty which had been concluded, they had visited the Ro- 
man camp: that the consul had seized them and scourged 
them thus: that they had with difficulty escaped the axe. 
The people infuriated compelled the magistrates to convoke 
the senate, and forced this body by cries and by threats, to 
renew the treaty with the Samnites at any cost and to 
declare war against the Romans. The deception was dis- 
covered too late, when the authors, in order to protect 
thernselves, had withdrawn to Tarentum: the hostages had 
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already been given and the garrisons had entered their towns. 
But the fate of nations has never been decided in so fabu- 
lous and childish a manner; and a thing for which a semblance 
of possibility might perhaps be devised in a city, whose 
soverain assembly had the power of deciding in its first 
deceived fury, is utterly impossible in a great nation occupy- 
ing a large extent of country, which could not be assembled 
till many a day had elapst. Here, as in so many other cases, 
it was intended to strip the enemy of the glory of a bravely 
won advantage, and instead of it to stigmatise him with 
the disgrace of vulgar deception and tyrannical harshness. 

The Lucanians are never spoken of during the whole 
war as allies of the Samnites: this in truth might be acci- 
dental, since the account of the occurrences in it is so ex- 
tremely meagre, and as corrupt and falsified as that of 
much earlier times, which is excusable on account of the 
destruction of the ancient documents. It is true, that 
there is also no mention any where of the Tarentines taking 
an active part in it, and yet there can be no doubt of this 
fact notwithstanding. Strabo says, that the coast of Latium 
as far as Ardea had been laid waste by the Samnites in such 
a manner, that the country had not recovered from its effects 
down to this time*’: this is only possible on the suppo- 
sition, that they embarkt in the ships of the Tarentines. 
In the same manner they certainly co-operated with all 
their strength and not by a clumsy stratagem, in the sub- 
jugation of the Lucanians, which had a direct influence 
upon their own security. 

The Apulians were threatened with the same fate as 
the Lucanians, if no help was sent them, but if the Ro- 
mans succecded in supporting them, a Roman army united 
with them divided the forces of the Samnites; the armies 
from Campania and Apulia might unite in the centre of 
Samnium, and provided they could maintain the conquered 
places, they might separate the northern and southern 


292 Strabo, Ya D. 282: 
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Samnites from one another. [besides this plan of opera- 
tions, which was suggested by the geographical position 
and the character of an enemy, who could only be subdued 
by taking his country by inches, the communication of the 
country with Rome caused, in consequence of the physical 
nature of the Abruzzi and of Apulia, great distress to the 
Pentrians in northern Samnium, who drove their flocks 
down from their Alps covered with deep snow to pass the 
winter on the warm plains of Apulia, That this was done 
even in ancient times would be beyond doubt, even if no 
mention of it happened to be preserved: but this is not 
wanting cither*%. 

This same bond of mutual dependence through the 
physical nature of the country—for during the summer the 
mountain pastures of the Abruzzi are no less indispensable 
to the Puglicse—establisht friendship between the Apulians 
and the Marsians, Marrucinians and Pclignians, who firmly 
united by isopolity and equal alliance took no part in the 
war, allowing a free passage to each of the belligerent 
nations. The Apulian pastures were not so indispensable 
to the Vestinians; partly because more attention is paid in 
their country to agriculture than to the breeding of cattle, 
and partly because their herds could be driven down to 
the neighbouring sea-coast. The road, by which the Ro- 
mans had to march into Apulia, led from Ricti and Antro- 
doco through their country to the shore of the Adriatic; 
they refused to allow the Romans a passage through it, or 
repelled by arms an attempt to force it. 

Their alliance with the Marsians, Pelignians, and Mar- 
rucinians, whose warlike spirit could not be doubted not- 
withstanding their neutrality, rendered it obvious, that an 
attack upon them might unite the whole league with the 
Samnites; but then Apulia would be lost. War was 


“© (The manuscript does not mention the passage alluded to: 
where is it to be found?—Perhaps Varro, R. R. n. 1, which proves 
the converse: Greges orium lonae abiquntur ex Apulia in Samnium 
aestivr tun.) 
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declared; the Vestinians fearlessly resisted the consul D. Ju- 
nius Brutus, although their allies, through their hostility 
to the Samnites, their kinsmen, deserted those who ex- 
posed themselves to danger in their cause. The Roman 
general gained a dearly bought victory in open battle, and 
when the vanquisht troops disperst among their towns, he 
took two by storm, Cutina and Cingilia, and with no less 
loss. For so small a nation it was not disgraceful to lay 
down their arms now. Livy does not say, that peace was 
concluded; but the march of the Roman armies to Apulia 
appears henceforth to be no longer hindered. It was how- 
ever enough to have opened the way for this campaign; 
and the great loss which the armies received, was probably 
the reason, that there was no triumph after this war, 
however important the consequences of the victory may 
have been. 

The consul L. Camillus, who was to have entered Sam- 
nium with a second army in the same campaign, became 
seriously ill, and in his place the command was undertaken 
by L. Papirius Cursor as dictator, who chose for the master 
of the knights Q. Fabius, who subsequently won for him- 
self and his posterity the honorable surname of Maximus’, 
Livy relates the history of this war with such indifference 
as to the events themselves, that we can very rarely per- 
celve, where they occurred in the extensive scene of 
war which stretcht from the shores of the Anio as far as 


337 The consular year began at that time about the conimencement 
of September: the dictator triumpht according to the Fasti 111. Non 
Mart. In fact it is perhaps not improbable, that the corresponding 
consular Fasti designated a whole year with the magistracy of this 
dictator: but we must not recognise in this more than a means applied 
for keeping in order the years of the saeculum between its ends, and by 
no means the opinion, of which Varro was certainly incapable, that the 
dictator had held his office for a whole year, and that during it there had 
been no consuls in the republic. Such an inconceivable and unheard of 
state of things would never have bcen past over in silence by the annals, 
which even stated the number of the interrexes. (Compare vol. 11. pp. 559, 
560.) 
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Naples: and when places are mentioned, still the repeated 
and complete devastations of Samnium and the insigni- 
ficance of the Samnite mountain-villages have very rarely 
left traces, by which we may find out their position and set 
ourselves right respecting the war. 

The auspices which were taken upon Roman and upon 
forein ground, were essentially different: and whenever the 
lawfulness of cither of them was doubtful, it could only be 
tested by being repeated by the same person who had 
taken them before, and on the same ground where they 
had been taken.%%# This, together with many other points 
in the very cumbersome ceremonial law of the Romans, was 
still believed at that time to be a sacred duty, and was 
observed conscientiously. A doubt as to the correctness 
of the auspices, in dependence upon which the dictator 
L. Papirius had taken the field, obliged him to return to 
Rome: for the same reason he commanded Q. Fabius, who 
was left behind to supply his place, to avoid every en- 
gagement during his absence. Without regard to religion 
or the authority of his superiour, Q. Fabius, was compelled 
or seduced by the growing boldness of the enemy to offer 
them a battle near Imbrinium.*? 


398 This must be supposed to have been the general rule: though it ix true 
that the ease could scarcely have occurred, in which it would have been 
necessary to return from Rome to a forein country. 


39 Or Imbrivium. Hermolaus Barbarus and after him Sigonius 
and Lipsinus conjectured, that this place is to be lookt for on the 
Imbrivinian hills above Subiaco, and that in Livy it might easily 
have been miswritten instead of Imbrivium. This can be the less 
ascertained, since in no country have so many places been swept 
awny even to the last traces as in Samnium: but the objection, that 
these Imbrivinian hills, from which the emperor Clandius conducted 
the waters to Rome, lay in the country of the Acquians, while Imbri- 
nium on the other hand must be lookt for in Sumnium, is good for 
nothing. The latter indecd is supposed by Livy: but even if we 
must allow that the expression may be urged, still the Samnites, who 
had extended so far in those districts that Attina is reckoned as 
belonging to Samnium, may have reduced the eqniaus to subjection 
who have not been spoken of at all since the year 366. But it is 
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The cavalry decided the victory, when the tribune 
L. Cominius, after several unsuccessful attempts to break 
through the masses of the Samnites, commanded them to 
relieve the horses from their cruel bridles, and to cast 
themselves with utmost fury upon the enemy.**° 

The infantry completed the defeat ; the Samnites are 
said to have lost 20,000 men; a statement, which deserves 
even less credit than such common estimates of numbers, 
inasmuch as some annals spoke of two battles, while others 
past over the whole affair.f! 

Q. Fabius did not conceal from himself, that the dictator 
could not pardon him: he sent the report of his victory 
straight to the senate and ordered the spoils that had been 
taken to be burnt under the pretence of a vow, that they 
might not adorn the triumph of his commander, who had 
been irreconcileably offended. Papirius immediately has- 
tened back to the army, in order to use his whole power for 


more probably an instance of his usual carelessness, It should be 
borne in mind, that the Samnites, if they advanced through this 
country, could reach the real Roman territory and excite the discontented 
towns to insurrection, and Livy, according to whose supposition the 
Romans carried the war deeper and deeper into Samninm, might for this 
reason mistake a place otherwise well known to him. The quick move- 
ments of the dictator to and fro between Rome and the army also leads us 
to infer that the army was near. 


30 The so-called gallows let loose, (der verhângte Galgen,) which as was 
observed to me by an experienced companion of my studies at Naples, 
the Romans nsually availed themselves of, as the Turks do now. I make 
this remark, because I remember having often heard, that it is absurd, 
when we are told in Roman history, that the bridles were taken from 
the horses. It may be doubtful whether Livy had a clear conception of 
the matter, but it is certain, that when the horses felt themselves free 
from that cruel restraint and guided only by the snaffle, that the shock 
took place with quite a different force, and the timid rider could not keep 
back his animal. 


“| But Livy himself a few pages afterwards (vii. 33. 21.) unconscionsly 
speaks of two battles. What a history for the year preceding the death of 
Alexander! Does however the tragic dispute between the dictator and 
Q. Fabius become more anthentie by its having been related by a gentile of 
the latter, the historian Fabins? 
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carrying his inexorable judgment into effect; but it was 
stopt by the resolute sympathy of the soldiers, who pro- 
tected their leader, and threatened to revolt rather than 
suffer him to be injured. In the night the accused escaped 
to Rome, where all 1anks rose in his favour, as for a perse- 
cuted man, against a tyrant, until the dictator appeared. 
The times still existed, in which the whole people quailed 
before a single man who had the right of commanding 
unconditionally according to his own discretion; but a 
eruel misuse of it might annihilate the dictatorship, as it 
had done the kingly dignity; and if Papirius had hardened 
himself against the united prayers of the senate and people 
in the same way as he had defied their reproaches, the 
highest power of his office would have been destroyed 
instead of being maintained. 

He pardoned without forgiving and returned to the 
army, where the legate, who had been left behind, had 
during his absence allowed a detachment sent out for 
forage to be cut to pieces, rather than venture a battle to 
save it in order that he might not be charged with similar 
disobedience. He himself now led the troops to battle, the 
indecisive, perhaps unsuccessful issue of which is ascribed 
to the hatred of the soldiers against his tyranny: here 
he was made aware, that even the dictatorship could only 
compel a passive obedience, that even the dictator had 
his power only from the will of his free fellow-citizens. 
He condescended to gain the good will of the soldiers, 
which is always readily given, and to offer to their avarice 
or poverty the booty, to which a victory would necessarily 
lead. The most complete victory was gained, and the 
conquerors plundered far and wide the country which 
was now exposed. Few towns in Samnium were fortified; 
to collect an army in the presence of a victorious general 
who gave no rest and no time to recover, may have been 
impossible. The Samnites sued for a truce, which was 
granted for one year by the dictator, on condition that they 
should clothe his whole army and give them pay for a year. 

O2 
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He was disposed to lead his troops, who were laden with 
booty, out of impassable districts, before want of discipline 
on the one hand and despair on the other should lessen 
his victory by some misfortune during the winter, and he was 
also anxious to return home to his triumph. 

The Samnites repented of the war, at least as under- 
taken unseasonably: they sent embassadors to Rome to 
negociate for peace; but the time for this was not come; 
they were not conquered nor did they negociate with the 
feelings of a conquered people. The Romans at that time 
would certainly not have refused to restore a relation of 
equality: but the Samnites perhaps could not yet make up 
their minds to give up their right to the places and dis- 
tricts, which the Romans had usurped by colonies: Rome 
assuredly would not concede to them the supremacy of 
Lucania, and was on its part unwilling to renounce its 
alliance with the Apulians.*? 

It cannot possibly be regarded as a truth, when Livy 
relates, that the Samnites forthwith broke the truce‘: 
they would have thrown away a dearly purchast time for 
recovering themselves. The charge has surely no other 
foundation than that the consular year 425 (430) does not 
pass by without hostilities. But the truce may have lasted 


312 According to a necessary internal connexion there is the greatest 
probability, that the war against the Vestinians was carried on during 
this truce, that is, in the summer of 426 (431):—the consuls, after 
whom the year 425 (430) is named, held their office from September 
425 (430) to September 426 (431):—from their country the Roman 
army would have marcht into Apulia, where the winter is the natural 
season for the war, as the summer is in the Abruzzi. Since Livy, 
although in all probability without any authority, certainly without 
any trustworthy one, expressly places the Vestinian war in the 
beginning of the consulship, and as it is sufficient to have called 
attention to the circumstance, I have been unwilling to make any altera- 
tion here. 


43 viu. 37. Inducias annuas ab urbe retulerunt (the dictator had the 
power to grant the truce, and his army had received the price for it): 
nec eurum ipsarum sancta fides fuit. 
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for a whole year beginning in Fcbruary 425, and the con- 
suls who ruled during only four mouths of that year, had 
time enough in the next for the undertakings of which 
only a very unsatisfactory account has again been pre- 
served. 

Without violating the truce the consul Q. Aulius could 
either complete the army, which had gained the victory 
over the Vestinians, or lead a new one into Apulia, even 
before the end of the year 425 during the most favorable 
season, when the air is mild, and the ground parcht in 
summer begins to be covered with new grass*". The Apu- 
lians were not like the Sabellians united into one state, 
but like most of the Grecian tribes consisted of several 
towns entirely independent of one another, and very differ- 
ent in extent, power and influence: which were probably 
split into factions ever hostile to one another, under the 
banners of two jealous cities, each of which was in favour 
of the forein treaties to which the other was opposed", 
Arpi, the greatest of them all, always faithful to the Ro- 
man alliance, may have concluded for herself and the 
towns in alliance with her the treaty with Rome, while 
others for this very reason may have joined the Samnites. 
If Apulia was thus distracted, it certainly might be the 
most urgent business of the consul Q. Aulius to defend the 
Roman allies, either against other Apulians, or after the 
close of the truce against the Samnites also. 

These advantages gained in distant countries were un- 
important, and the troops in Apulia were im the greatest 
danger of being cut off and destroyed, if the fortune of war 
changed on the frontier of Latium, and this appears to 


34 In Puglia the ears of the wheat are developt about the middle of 
April, and it is reapt before the end of May. How Ilannibal and the Ro- 
mans could keep the field throughout the summer upon this burning plain 
destitute of water is just as inconecivable us that the battle of Cannac could 
bave becn fought during the dog-days. 


# As Pisa in Tuseany was the head of the Ghibellines, and Florence of 
the Guelphs. 
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have been the case in the year 426 (431). It is of no 
importance, that Livy relates in general terms, that the 
consul Sulpicius ravaged Samnium without meeting with 
resistance: more decisive circumstances refute him than 
merely the inconceivable contrast between such cowardice 
and the great energy, which the Samnites, although with 
varying success, displayed in the preceding and subsequent 
campaigns. 

There arose an insurrection in the heart of Latium, in 
which Tusculum, Velitrae and Privernum took part, 
encouraged as is at least highly probable by the victories 
of a Samnite army, which had advanced thus far. Both 
nations, less concerned about protecting themselves, sought 
to reach the heart of the enemy with their thrusts. 

For the last fifteen years the Romans may have be- 
lieved, that the sentinels on their walls would never again 
behold the watch-fires of the enemy: that the farm-houses 
in the country which had been so often burnt down and 
plundered, would never again be disturbed in their peace: 
the soverainty of all Italy was the object of the war which 
they had wisht for and provoked. It was as great a change 
as after the battles of Breitenfeld, Nărdlingen and Collin, 
and after the retreat from Moscow: such a change casts 
down the strongest minds even to despondency. 

This renders the panic quite intelligible, of which Livy 
speaks as of a ghost-story, in consequence of which the 
whole city one night was called under arms, and the forti- 
fied hills within its extent, the walls and gates were occu- 
pied by the alarmed citizens. How was it that Livy, to 
whom the annals gave the same accounts with which Pliny 
was acquainted, could overlook or suppress the connexion? 
If Tusculum, which is visible from all the hills of Rome, 
had revolted; if this was the consequence, or was thought to 
be so, of a total defeat of the army stationed against the 
Samnites in the Aequian mountains, or even still further to- 
wards Samnium, from which no information could arrive 
through a revolted country : if the army in Apulia could be of 
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no help to the state, but rather seemed lost;—the panic was 
indeed natural: and it was very possible, that enemies 
might have been admitted treacherously into the city, 
which in many parts was not shut in by walls. but by the 
steep declivities of the hills, and found support among the 
strangers in a daring undertaking, which in a war like this 
was not at all incredible. 

It was a weak and foolish habit, which is strange in 
regard to events of long by-gone times, and springs from 
a vanity unworthy of a mind like Livy’s, that prevented 
him from searching out and depicting with his enviable 
talent for plastic description, by what prudence, persever- 
ance and heroism, and by what providential weaknesses of 
the enemy, Rome rose from this extremest danger more 
victorious than ever. 

Now it is only quite by accident that we know, that 
L. Fulvius, consul of the Tusculans, left them and went 
over to the Romans, who immediately rewarded him for 
it with the consulship*® All Tusculans were Qui- 
rites, and it was not one man alone who could have felt 
that the fall of Rome would make them the slaves of a 
forein people; that the greatness of Rome, though they 
would still have to wait patiently awhile, would one day 
be their own; as indeed came to pass, for the descendants of 
Fulvius and of many other Tusculan families equaled in glo- 
ry the oldest plebeian families. Tusculum and the other 
revolted towns soon returned to obedience; according to 
Pliny, L. Fulvius himself compelled his fellow citizens: Livy 
places the rogation of the tribune M. Fulvius in the same 
year. That in all the places, which had taken part in the in- 
surrection, the leaders forfeited their lives, needs not to 
be mentioned; but this did not satisfy the enraged ho- 
mans. The rogation of M. Fulvius demanded the extirpa- 
tion of the Tusculan people, that all the grown up men 
should be put to death, and the women and children sold 


46 Pliny, H. N. vir. 44. 
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as slaves. The Tusculans, men and women, the aged and 
the young, came to Rome in mourning attire and on their 
knees prayed for mercy, which only one tribe refused when 
the question was put to the vote; an act of cruelty, which 
the Tusculans did not forgive its descendants for more 
than two centuries. ‘There was only a hair wanting to 
turn the scale; and the ancestors of the Catos, and these 
in them, would have been swept away. This frightful 
deliberation appears still more awful in Livy*’, because 
separated from that which can make ungovernable anger 
intelligible, it occurs as a cold-blooded unprovoked revenge 
for antiquated complaints that had long been settled. 

tome was delivered from this imminent danger even 
before the winter came to its close“, and brilliant victories 
had changed the position of the contending nations. To 
whom the merit of them is to be ascribed, the vanity of 
the families, by their manifest forgeries, has rendered a 
matter of dispute. The triumphal Fasti cannot indeed 
be regarded as original documents, and there remains 
therefore only statement against statement, when they do 
not speak of a triumph of the dictator A. Cornelius Arvina, 
and record that of the two consuls; there is no decisive 
certainty, that other authorities speak to the same effect”, 
The Fabii and the Fulvii may have been more favored 
by public partiality, than a family of the Cornelu which 
had sunk into obscurity. But it is altogether improbable, 
that the statement should have been invented, that A, 
Cornelius was appointed dictator, only for the purpose of 
opening the chariot-race in the Roman-games*! instead 


OS Sil 07. 

* ‘The cousuls triumpht after the middle of February 427 (482). 

Livy, vin 40. 

5 For the triumph of the consul Q. Fabius, Victor, de viris illustr. 32; 
for that of L. Fulvius, Pliny, vi. 44, with the inconsiderable difference, that 
he triumpht over the Tuseulans, 

5: In September, when the consuls immediately after entering upon their 
magistracy were absent at the Latin holidays, and there the curule ediles 
had to appear also. 
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of the pretor, who was severely ill, whereas it is so very 
easy to conceive that the fame of a glorious campaign 
might be falsely attributed to him, who had in some way 
been dictator in that year. But now as Livy, through 
whom alone this explanation is known, ascribes in an in- 
conceivable inanner the conduct of the war to the dictator, 
history can scarcely appropriate without doubt his beauti- 
ful narrative, in which the dictator and the master of the 
horse appear in such personal conflict. Yet I cannot deny 
myself relating after him, that the Roman army on the 
western fronticrs was so surprised by the Samnites in an 
unfavorable country, that the general broke up from his 
camp in the night, that he might not find himself sur- 
rounded at the dawn of day. The Samnite cavalry fol- 
lowed cautiously, only to retard the march: at the dawn 
of day their infantry had reacht the Romans. The latter 
could not avoid accepting the battle: the general hastened 
to change the marching columns into battle-order, and to 
bring the baggage from the lines into the rear. Hereupon 
the battle began with no less passion and perseverance 
than that first one, in which Romans and Samnites had 
measured their strength near Mount Gaurus. The contest 
had lasted for five hours without either side gaining ground; 
only those who had stept into the places of the fallen, 
changed their posts. About the cighth hour the Samnite 
cavalry out flankt the Roman line and fell upon the bag- 
gage, which was insufficiently protected. In the disorder 
of the plunder the Roman cavalry rusht upon them and put 
them to the rout. The victors now attackt the rear of the 
Samnite infantry; which exhausted and worn out lost its reso- 
lution and order. The defeat of the conquered was complete: 
their general fell and thousands were made prisoners. 

Q. Fabius in the meanwhile carried on the war with 
the Apulian army not less brilliantly. He conquered 
Luccria*’, and took eighty-one villages of the Samnites 


° This is the meaning ot the expression of Victor, de viris ullusir, 32, 
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and Apulians; and killed 21,000 of the enemy*#. Accord- 
ing to the same narrative for which we are indebted to 
this account, the Samnites who had invaded the territory 
of Fregellae, were compelled in consequence to retreat. 
Can it be that Dionysius rejected the account of that great 
battle? LL. Fulvius at all events triumpht. 

In this unfortunate campaign the Samnites had taken 
foreiners into their pay: there are also other traces of 
such forein mercenaries in their service”: and this is sur- 
prising in a people, which might appear to have been 
richer in warriors than in gold, although the splendour of 
the armour imitated from the Macedonian guards, at a 
time when the country had already suffered frightfully, in- 
dicates wealth; and at that time very rich countries still 
belonged to their state. But one might rather suppose, 
that Tarentum saw clearly enough, how its existence de- 
pended on the victory of the Samnites, to assist the latter 
with mercenaries or with money to hire them. 

Nations of great strength of character and of great 
resources have sometimes lost their courage after some 
unsuccessful years of war, if accustomed to good for- 
tune and success they have by a series of humiliating 
accidents become disgusted with a war, which seemed un- 
dertaken without hope and against fate, and have demanded 
peace at any price, and peace alone: and when it has been 
refused by the haughtiness of the enemy, the same people 
accustomed to reverses have afterwards long continued in 


in the language of the triumphal Fasti, that he triumpht over the 
Samnites and Luceria; and in the next campaign Luccria is besieged by the 
Saninites. 

353 Appian, 1. p. 45, de reb. Samn. Ecl. legat. An attentivé examination 
produces the conviction, that so far as Dionysius goes, Appian does nothing 
but abridge his account, and thus supplies his place—except where he may 
have misunderstood him. This number of the slain, especially for this 
period, no one will take literally. 


54 Livy, vii. 38. 


55 Tn the year 440 (446). Livy, 1x. 42. 
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arms, and laid them down, if not always with victory, still 
never without glory. ‘Thus did the Athenians in the war 
with Archidamus, the Carthaginians after the landings of 
Agathocles and Regulus, the Venctians after the battle of 
Ghiera d’Adda; the English in the years 1796 and 1797. 
The Athenians too were in other respects not yet un- 
worthy of their ancestors in the Persian war, in their 
energy of will and of courage, when they despaired in the 
war with Archidamus. 

Such a desire of peace seized the Samnites after the 
change of fortune in this campaign. All the dicts decreed 
that the senate should be authorised®®, to consent to all the 
demands of Rome, the refusal of which five years ago had 
brought on the war: even to the surrender of the head of 
the country, Papius Brutulus, who was now universally 
curst as the author of all misfortunc, because even now in the 
days of adversity he rejected humiliating concessions, as the 
majority had done along with him, when they deceived them- 
selves respecting the issue with flattcring dreams: it now 
accused him as its seducer, as at Athens Pericles and 
Demosthenes experienced the hatred of all. 

When such counsels prevailed, the nation had ceast to 
exist, for whose greatness and honour the heart of Papius 
Brutulus beat: his life was useless, but he could still 
diminish their shame by putting an end to his own life. 
The Samnites were in truth less degraded, when their 
embassadors carricd his corpse to Rome, than if they had 
delivered him up to death. Together with his corpse they 
gave up the Roman prisoncrs, certainly not a small num- 
ber, and offered money for the damages demanded by the 
Roman embassadors. The districts usurped by Roman 
colonies during the peace would now be only the smallest 
difficulty. 

What demands the senate now made, and how hard 


%5 Ut omnibus coneiliis fremerent—eoacti referre practores decretum 
fecerunt: Livy, vit. 39, 
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they were, we know not: but we do know that the Sam- 
nite embassadors yielded everything, or only tried to ob- 
tain milder terms by entreaties, or at the most stipulated 
for the decision of the diet??: with one single exception. 
They had fancied to obtain with the renewal of peace the 
restoration of the old relation of equality between the two 
states: but the senate demanded that they should recog- 
nise the majesty of the Roman people, and vow to be 
faithful and obedient to it. The consequence of this 
relation would have been, that without the approval of 
Rome they could decree neither war nor peace: that Ro- 
man commissioners could have called them to account. for 
all their proceedings: though they might not thereby have 
yet been bound, to serve with a contingent at the com- 
mand of the consuls. This the ambassadors refused 
unconditionally as impossible and unbearable, and the 
whole result of their mission was confined to the ransom 
of their prisoners. ‘The Romans however made a formal 
decree to accept no further embassies from the Samnites 
and not to lay down their arms until they submitted. 

Neither Appian nor Livy mentions a truce: but that 
both armies, even the one in Apulia, were led back to Rome, 
is probable from the double triumph, and indeed certain 
from the siege of Luceria at the beginning of the following 
campaign. All cireumstances appear to indicate, that this 
time too, as in 425 (430), the fruitless negociations were 
brought about by a truce for one year. 

When the news of the result of the embassy arrived in 
Samnium, rage and hatred threw all other feelings into 
oblivion; yet the curses against the pride of the enemy 
were mingled with brokenheartedness. Then one of the 
gencrals spoke thus before the diet of the country: 


357 Appian, Samn. p. 46. Ecl. leg. 

58 Majestatem populi Rom. comiter colunto: which Appian very correctly 
exprest by hegemony. 

59 At least this was not the case after the peace of 443 (449), 
from which that oppressive restraint follows. Dionysius, p. 2330. 
Ecl. leg. 
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“I contradict not those among you, who deem our 
fathers happy, because they did not live to see this day, 
and who lament the fate of us the living: but if they be- 
lieve, that we were less unfortunate five years ago, when 
we had it in our power to choose between a degrading 
peace and this war, which they call the cause of our misery 
they deceive themselves and deceive the people. If we 
then had humbled ourselves before the Romans, if we had 
given up to them our noblest countrymen in chains to 
be condemned to death in a mock trial, if we had recog- 
nised their usurped possession of our territories, the thou- 
sands that have fallen in war would, it is true, be living, 
except those whose lives would have been terminated by 
fate; many a one who has lived to see his wife and chil- 
dren most frightfully outraged, and who has become a 
beggar by fire and plunder, would now have lived as before 
free from care and contented. 

“ But those who a short time ago fancied, that they 
could still restore security to every one by some kind of 
a peace, as well as those who did not despair of their 
country, now agree in this, that time will efface the mis- 
fortune we have suffered, if not from the minds of those 
who have experienced it, yet atall events from the memory 
of our descendants; that it is the future, of which we are 
bound to determine the fate. Now had this misery come 
upon our peopie through an irruption of the Gauls, such 
as so many countries of Italy have experienced, we shonld 
all with one voice agree, that it was a national calamity 
like pestilence and earthquakes, for which no one is re- 
sponsible: for to purchase peace of such savage barbarians, 
though not disgraceful, yet frequently does not accomplish 
the end. But because the Romans demanded only certain 
concessions under the pretext of the existing treaties, we, 
who were bound to utter in our office what you all at that 
time thought, and to bring to a decision what you all wisht, 
have since been often accused, as if we were responsible 
for this war; and even now, when experience has shewn 
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the idle nature of the confidence exprest but a very short 
time ago, that peace might be restored if our pride would 
only bend a little, even now I read silent reproaches in 
many a countenance. Now as unity is more needful to us 
than ever and our faithful counsels for the future would 
inspire no confidence in him who should think that we had 
been guilty of unfortunate rashness, 1 must also remind 
you and inform you respecting some things relating to the 
past, although what has been done cannot be undone. Oh! 
believe no one, ye men of Samnium, who says that the war 
might have been avoided. It was as necessary for you, as 
for the Romans; an irresistible destiny hurried you as well 
as them to arms. Your enemies took the guilt from you— 
if it be a guilt to prevent by force one’s equal from be- 
coming one’s lord and master—when they demanded the 
shameful sacrifice of our most zealous countrymen. But 


if they had even given way on this point—and they would 
not have given way:—yet could we have acted dastardly 
without being dishonoured: to what should we have come? 
They would still have concluded treaties with the Luca- 
nians and the Apulians, and when a revolution made them 
join us again, we should have been compelled to look on, 
while the Romans by force of arms would have restored 
their partizans to the possession of the power; while we, 
the peaceable, should have been obliged to beg of the 
Tarentines by no means to prevent the transport of Roman 
legions, or even to open them a passage through our coun- 
try, and to endure together with their outrages while pass- 
ing through, their mockery also, that we were helping to 
put chains upon ourselves! If we had given up to them 
Fregellae and Sora, on what grounds could we have pre- 
vented them from occupying Arpinum and Venafrum? 

« Victories and conquests are the most to be wisht for: 
but if this good fortune is not granted by the gods, the re- 
sult of the war hitherto, which the downcast among us call 
so unfortunate, compared with what our position would have 
been if we had clung to a state of peace, is by no means to 
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be despised. It is by our want of determination, by our 
delay, and by treachery, that the Romans have gained 
Neapolis: I am well aware how great the loss is for us, 
and may the gods prevent its remaining in their possession ! 
Some Apulian towns, always hostile to us, have surren- 
dered to them, and a few which were subject to us, have 
been conquered by them. But of our own free country not 
one inch is in their power. They have laid it waste, but so 
have we theirs. The advantages which they continue to 
possess, cannot be compared with the supremacy over Lu- 
cania which is after all, the fruit of this so much lamented 
war: do we overlook its importance, because it is no longer 
new, because it is already establisht? We have lost some 
battles; we have gained others: of the former none 
with disgrace: the phantom of our appearance before their 
gates filled all Rome with dismay. But, say men whose 
courage in battle no one doubts, what will be the end? 
Do we not know, that Rome is resolved rather to fall, than 
to draw back one step on the road, on which she is ad- 
vancing to the soverainty of all Italy? Shall we then and 
our children grow hoary in the war and never arrive at 
peace? I might answer, that the present feeling of every 
one of you, which renders it impossible for you to acknow- 
ledge the majesty of Rome, decides that the war must last 
for ever, if peace should be impossible, could I but reckon 
upon the unchangeableness of this feeling. May it be no 
evil omen! But if a misfortune should befall us in the 
field, how should we be able to stand it, if we were not 
convinced above all things, that a peace is just as impos- 
sible for us, as Rome would be unwilling to conclude it? 
“Believe not, that I feel less than any of you, belicve 
not, that in order to console and mislead yon, 1 wish to 
retract or to limit what | owned at the beginning of my 
speech: that we have been born in a very unfortunate 
time, and not we alone, but the more ancient great nations 
in all countries of the earth, so far as we hear of them, 
compared with those which have risen from obscurity and 
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are striving to rise above them. When we accepted Rome’s 
declaration of war, it was only the deluded that could in- 
dulge in dreams of an uninterrupted series of joyful vic- 
tories, the end of which would be our supremacy over 
Italy. Those who have not been surprised at or shaken 
by any thing that has occurred, scarcely by what has hap- 
pened through our own fault or that of our people, did 
not on this account vote with less resolution, War, may it 
be happy and fortunate, because it must be! It must be: 
and if you wish to end it, you must so live in it, that peace 
may vanish from your thoughts, just as the idea of rest and 
recreation does from the mind of the wrestler before and 
during the struggle. 

“ If you do not oppose to what the downeast call Rome’s 
eternal resolution, an equal one on your part, you are van- 
quisht: but if you do, I see for you, if not a greater, at 
least an equal prospect of victory as for the Romans. Are 
our soldiers less courageous than theirs? Are our shep- 
herds weaker than the vinedressers of the Falernian land 
or the ploughmen of the poisonous fields of Latium and 
Etruria? Have they not adopted our arms? Are their 
subjects more devoted to them, because they are called 
citizens? Can it be doubted that they sec in us their 
avengers and deliverers? Do the Hernicans believe them- 
selves safe in a league, which the more powerful party 
looks upon as unduly favourable? Will not the nations, 
whose short-sighted grudge against us keeps them neutral, 
change their sentiments, when they become aware, that 
nothing but our preservation can prevent them from be- 
coming the slaves of Rome? And if a few years ago 
Thebes opened her eyes too late, will no natio. profit 
by such an example? 

“ And has that resolution of theirs been so often tried 
and tested? The ancestors of these Romans surrendered 
their city to Porsenna: two generations ago they pur- 
chast their burnt city from the Gauls. Victories that 
will lead you to a similar supremacy over them, | promise 
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you not: but if you persevere as you expect them to do; 
if they exhaust themselves, however much you may do the 
same; if revolt and insurrection change many of their 
subjects into our allies;—then I should be placing them 
above you, if 1 did not firmly believe, that among them 
too counsellors of despondency will come forward, like 
those to whom you have lent an unguarded car. 

« Now if fortune rewards our bravery in the same way 
as it has been favorable to our nation for so many centu- 
ries, it will be in our power too to obtain a blesscd peace, 
just as the Romans might have had from us, if we are not 
presumptuous then, and do not confine our enemies to 
the choice between subjection and despair. Before this 
war began, we believed as they did, that both nations could 
not exist by the side of one another: this pride the gods 
have taught us to abandon: Italy contains both nations 
and has need of both, us as a protection against the Ma- 
cedonians, them against the barbarians of the north: our 
united forces against an overwhelming attack. 

“ Moderation in success not only prevents the indig- 
nation of the gods against presumption; it changes hatred 
into affection, chietly in him who exercises it, but also in 
him who receives its benefits. 

““ But what dost thou advise us to do now? asks one. 
First to propitiate the gods, in case neglect and careless- 
ness in their service may have crept in: next to appease 
the Manes of Papius Brutulus by sacrifices to the dead 
and especially by adopting his sentiments. But with 
respect to human affairs I advise you to trust and obey 
me your chosen Imperator to bind faster what is feeble 
and loose in our state, to oppose the unity of the Romans 
with unity: to undertake the war with those sentiments, 
which I have already adjured you to adopt: to prepare 
yourselves for it, as if you had to sustain the war alone, 
which you might do, but at the same time exert yourselves 
to collect allies around you: cultivate the friendship of the 
Tarentines, offer them without jealousy the opportunity 


Je 
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of founding a great state: their mercenary army may suf- 
fice to subdue Apulia, and they will lend it for this purpose, 
if the conquest is for themselves: their ships conveying 
your soldiers may reduce Rome to the extremest distress. 
Seek to arouse the Sabellian nations from their sleep, and 
to gain them to your side: there would be one means of 
certain success,—may the gods put it into your hearts!— 
I do not consider myself authorised to mention it in this 
place. As regards myself, whatever turn fortune may 
take, I promise you, that you shall find me worthy of your- 
selves, of our forefathers, of my father, and of the confi- 
dence, with which I have spoken before you. Let us now 
implore the gods for their blessing, and that they would 
humble the proud.” 

It was probably in the spring of 428 (433) that the 
two armies of the consuls T. Veturius and Sp. Postumius 
were assembled near Calatia in Campania. It had been 
resolved this time to leave Apulia to itself and to unite all 
their forces for an attack upon the centre of Samnium, 
probably with the confidence of taking Maleventum, and 
of thus opening the road to Luceria, which they might 
maintain afterwards by means of colonies. 

The news, that Luceria was besieged by the Samnites 
and could hold out only a few days, hastened their de- 
parture, and the more too, as the passes on this frontier 
were believed to be guarded but weakly and the main forces 
of the enemy to be actively engaged in Apulia. The 
march was arranged as thoughtlessly as could only have 
happened in a case where men were blinded by fate. In 
a country where half-armed peasants could have stopt the 


360 Tt must be remembered, that the consulship at that time was entered 
upon in September, and as the next consuls were elected under an interrex, 
their year also began at the earliest in the same month in 428. Who now 
can conceive, that the Romans would have allowed more than half a year 
to pass away, without even making up their minds to wipe off the disgrace, 
since they would not keep the peace? But this indeed renders a previous 
truce very probable. 
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advancing army, or have done them the greatest injury 
if they allowed them to proceed, in the neighbourhood of 
Caudium, one of the most important Samnite towns,— 
whose total destruction was probably the consequence, not 
only of the universal rage for destruction which laid waste 
Samnium, but also of anger at the recollections connected 
with its name,—the army with all its baggage marcht on 
earelessly in an endless column, the connexion of which 
was concealed from the eyes of the van and the rear by 
every turn in the road, just as if it had been in its own 
country far from every enemy. It had descended through 
a gorge into a narrow valley; on the opposite side of ii 
there was a second mountam-ridge to be crost by a road 
just as narrow and impassable. The head of the column 
found this road blockt up by fragments of rocks and trunks 
of trees, more probably, as in the war in the Tyrol, by 
fragments of rocks kept back by trunks of trees, until the 
signal should be given, to let them roll down: at the same 
moment it was perceived, that the whole mountain swarm- 
ed with armed men, who awaited the approaching army. 
Did the Romans then, as has often happened in similar 
desperate cases, blindly storm the highths, and were they 
slain almost unavenged by thousands by the missiles of the 
enemy, or did they attempt to turn back without any loss 
of time, and to gain the retreat through the gorge over 
the first mountain-ridge, and did the defeat happen there? 
That we cannot answer these questions, makes us feel 
painfully, how completely ignorant we are of the history 
of this war. But that two consular armies did not allow 
themselves to be intimidated by the mere sight of the ob- 
struction of the road, and to be shut up like sheep in a fold, 
so that dastardly obstupefaction instead of despair over- 
whelmed them, that it was not till after a frightful defeat 
that they were shut in and obliged to capitulate, this is 
not only stated by other writers in opposition to Livy, but 
there exists an indirect, if one will call it so, but indisput- 
able proof of it, derived from an authentic document. 
PZ 
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The treaty of peace itself and together with it the 
name of the legates, questors and officers who swore to 
it, were preserved and known%!: but now Appian who, as 
far as Dionysius goes, is only to be regarded as his epito- 
mizer, says that it was sworn to by the two consuls, two 
questors, four legates, twelve military tribunes: by all the 
officers, he adds, who had not fallen®. A double consular 
army, four legions, contained twenty-four tribunes; the 
half consequently had fallen, or to make every possible 
limitation, were at least prevented by severe wounds from 
continuing in their command, ‘This statement now is still 
far more decisive than the expression of the same historian 
in his hasty narrative, perhaps still further abridged by 
the extract-maker of Constantinus, that the Romans were 
defeated and sent under the yoke®: then the narrative 
of Dion Cassius mangled in hke manner by Zonaras, that 
the Samnites fought like men in despair and took the 
Roman camp by means of an ambush”: and lastly Cicero 
on one occasion says, that after the battle lost at Caudium 
the consuls had concluded peace; and on another, that 
C. Pontius conquered the consuls in the battle of Cau- 
dium®, And this is indeed so obviously certain, that one 
might divine the existence of a defeat, even if, what was by 
no means the case, the falsification of the history, such 
as it has past through Livy into the commonly received 


361 Spoponderunt consules, legati, quaestores, tribuni militum, nominaque 
vmnium, qui spoponderant, extant: Livy, IX, 5. 

62 géumavres Uout peră TOUS SieoGaputvovs Apxov. Appian, Samn. p.58. 
Kel. de leg. 

63 rrhOnoav ind Zauvirâv kai ord Cuydy AxOnoay, p. 46. 

6 vit. 26. (p. 364) ds dmeyrwopevor: paxduevor Kal Aoxhoavtes Ev Tire 
x@pa kuAoTépa Kat orevți Td Te oTparémedor elAov, Kal Tobs ‘Pwuaious eCwypn- 
sav mavovăi Kal wavras vmiyayov bmd Toy Cuydr. 

6 Qui quum male pngnatum apud Caudium esset legionibus sub jugum 
missts, pacem cui Samnitibus fecerant. De Off. 111. 30. (109). 

6 Cum C. Pontio Samnite, patre ejus, a quo Caudiuo proelio—consules 
superati sunt. De Sencet. 12. (41). 
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opinion of the moderns, had been introduced into the 
annals so early and so completely, as to have left no trace 
of reasonable narrative and a conceivable, connexion of 
events. 

Often have I been obliged to fullill the odious duty, 
of exposing Livy's falsifications or negligences; but no 
where does he deserve severer censure than in this part 
of his history, one of the most brilliant in masterly clear- 
ness. The idea of a defeat in circumstances, where vic- 
tory was impossible after the first fault, is so intolerable 
to him that he expresses in the most decisive words, that 
the soldiers of Caudium were conquered without blood 
without fighting, that they had not drawn their swords, had 
not encountered the enemy %7: whereby it consequently 
becomes clear, that he does not speak in another passage of 
attempts to break through, which were repelled, but only 
of such as were intended and given up %. National, like 
personal vanity, is more ashamed of a failure, which betrays 
limited power, than of the greatest disgrace which is the 
result of a lazy or cowardly neglect of all exertion: by 
the former haughty assumptions are put down, with the 
latter they may continue. As to himself Livy certamly 
Was not vain. 

If one might regard as well weighed the expressions of 
the writers who have mentioned this event with few words, 
the Samnites according to Zonaras would have conquered 
the Roman camp by force, not by capitulation, and the troops 
would not have laid down their arms till afterwards; the de- 
velopment of the circumstances, which are here presup- 
posed, similar to those in the defeat of Varus, would lead 
us too far where all is so uncertain. The statement of 


357 1x. 5. Se -sine vulnere, sine ferro, sine acie victos, sibi non 
stringere lienisse gladios, non mannm eum hoste conferre—12. Clariorem 
inter Romanos deditio Postumium quam Pontinm incruenta victoria inter 
Samnites fecerat. 

68 1x, 4.  Qnam frustra multi conatus ul erumpenlum capti 
essent. 
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Appian on the other hand, that the Romans were enclosed 
in a very narrow place, deserves consideration 3%: if Swin- 
burne had known the whole passage of Appian, it would 
not have appeared impossible to him, that the Roman 
army was encampt in the narrow valley of Forchia di 
Arpaia, which is pointed out as the scene of this catas- 
trophe by all the circumstances, not only by the name of 
Furcula, to which there was the addition of Caudina in the 
middle ages, just as in the present day the whole district is 
still called la Valle Caudina. It was not a camp such 
as an unbroken Roman army would have made, it was 
narrow and feeble, like the last of Varus": it might have 
been very narrow, as the baggage, or at least the greater 
part of it had probably been taken, and if half of the 
tribunes were dead or wounded, (for those who were al- 
ready wounded must certainly have been left on the field 
of battle, and the loss of common soldiers was in propor- 
tion to that of the oflicers,) the remnant of the defeated 
army surely found room in the meadow, where at most 
they had only means to erect huts for the generals, the 
multitude bivouackt as they could. It is therefore far 
from being possible, that fifty or even only forty thonsand 
men should have been shut in here?l. Dionysius too 
scarcely found this number stated; he believed it neces- 
sary as the sum of two consular armies, which in later 
times would have been certain enough. But at that time 
the legion contained 4500 common soldiers divided into 
five battalions, consequently four contained 18,000 and 
with the officers and cavalry about 20,000 men, that is 
when their numbers were thoroughly complete. As to 
the proportion in which the Hernicans, Campanians and 
the other municipia must have been present with their 


3% esa: evbrarov xwploy ovykAcloaytes. 
20 Tacitus, Annal. 1. 61. 


"1 ‘The former number is given by Appian, Sam. p. 47,49, the latter in 
the Exe, Dion. xv1. 3. 
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contingents, we have no direct statements at all: but the 
very favourable regulations, which were in force at the time 
when all the Italicans sent troops, allow us to suppose, 
that a much smaller uumber was not required to make 
much greater exertions; and hence there is some proba- 
bility in estimating the troops of the strangers and of the 
allies not much higher than those of Rome. 

The fate of the survivors who were enclosed by a line 
of ramparts and palisades*? was entirely in the hands of 
the victors, whose mercy was invoked by deputies sent by 
the consuls, when they began to be prest by hunger. No 
form of a state’s constitution is so wise and no gift of 
heaven so noble, that circumstances may not render it 
hurtful. The more opposed the Samnite confederation 
was to a powerful government, the more indispensable was 
the dictatorial power, which here appears in the person 
of the imperator, who determined the terms of the peace 
on his own authority: a senate, or even a popular assembly, 
would never have granted such favorable conditions: with 
a less noble soul, C. Pontius would not have erred as 
he did. 

An old legend, akin to those in which the advice of 
Thrasybulus and Sextus Tarquinius is askt, relates that 
C. Pontius askt his father’, who was far advanced in life 
and lived in the neighbouring Caudium, for his wise coun- 
sel, as to how he should avail himself of his extraordinary 
good fortune. The words of the old man had certainly 


“92 Appian Samn. p. 53. On the departure of those who were enclosed: 
à Tlévrios mapadvoas Tt Tov Siaterxicpatos. A Samnitibus circumvalluti. 
Gellius, xvm. 21. 

9 Cicero de Senect. © 12. ealls him Caius like his son What 
the Tnrentine Nearchus is said to have related to the old Cato is 
perhaps to be understood in this way; that Nearchus wrote a dia- 
logue mept 3)3oviîis, in which Archytas, the Sumnite Pontius, and Pilato 
were the speakers. A tradition may have existed respecting a con- 
uexion ot friendship between the Greck and Suabellian sages; how 
little the nations were strangers to each other, is clear from the idea of the 
dialogue. 
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another meaning în the tradition of the Samnites, from 
what the Romans pretended to sce in them: they reject 
not only a third alternative, but do not even regard as 
possible the dismissal of the Romans who were enclosed, 
without doing them any injury. What do you ask? Is the 
meaning; are the Romans forsooth possest of such ideal 
magnanimity, that you turn them into friends by phan- 
tustic generosity, such as never has been practist? They 
remain our mortal foes, and you ean only end the war by 
making a deadly thrust at them. However, the reso- 
lusion of destroying this army and then of continuing the 
war, would not necessarily have led to a revolting massacre 
of hulf-starved soldiers, which even the merciless Han- 
nibal would not have committed out of battle. The pri- 
soners would have been kept, according to the Italian law 
of nations, until they were ransomed, and they would only 
have been sold as slaves, in case this would not have been 
agreed upon; they would not have been ill-used like the 
Athenian prisoners at Syracuse. ‘The allies, separated 
from the Romans, would have been, as after the battle of 
Cannae, pledges and mediators of the treaty between their 
towns and Samnium. 

‘The determination to which C. Pontius came was so 
forein to the spirit of the statesmen of antiquity, even of 
the most generous, that it can scarcely be doubted, that his 
mind had been formed by the doctrines of the Greek philo- 
sophers. The Spartans too dreaded to tear out one of 
the eyes of Greece by the destruction of Athens; but to 
make Athens a dependent state seemed still a merciful 
use of the victory. C. Pontius may have seen in the 
excess of fortune offered him, a temptation of the higher 
powers, and have feared their resentment if he made full 
use of it: he may have thought, that his nation would lose 
its virtues in the possession of power without a rival; but 
thus much cannot be mistaken, that it was justice which 
guided him in making the terms of the peace. These 
were: restoration of the ancient equal alliance, evacuation 
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of all the places that had been dependent upon Samnium 
before the war,— which seems to refer to Apulia,—and the 
withdrawal of the colonies from the districts they had 
usurpt. Indemnifications in money, such as Rome had 
demanded, are not mentioned at all, even by Livy, notwith- 
standing his wish to make the Samnites appear overbcar- 
ing. In order that a peace which deprived Rome of every 
thing it had gained, should be ratified and observed, for 
the consuls and the other commanders could only swear 
to it in the name of the republic, six hundred Roman 
knights were given as hostages. 

The concessions of the peace were the price for which 
a free return was granted to the Romans who were sur- 
rounded. Arms, horses, slaves, all the property except 
the clothes which each wore, remained in the hands of the 
conqueror, not as a sacrifice to aggravate their distress, 
but as the usual condition on which a free departure 
was granted in cirenmstances thoroughly unfortunate. 
Their marching out under the yoke, the name of which 
sounds so fearful, was no aggravation either, but a common 
usage. Some palisades were pulled out of the pailings 
that formed the line of blockade, so that a single person 
could pass through, and this opening was formed into a 
gateway by a piece of wood placed across at the top. Pon- 
tins was so far from behaving with harshness, that he 
granted sumpter-cattle for carrying away the sick and 
wounded, and furnisht them with provisions for the whole 
march to Rome, since the good will of their subjects 
might in truth have been more than doubtful. 

The persecution of Hannibal is unworthy, the death 
of Perseus horrible, that of Jugurtha cruel: but the greatest 
stain in the Roman annals is the execution of C. Pontius, 


. 

34 Livy, proves, in a convincing imanner, that no trealy was or 
could be concluded, and the pretended case in Cicero de Iuventione 
is nothing more than a theme invented by the Latin rhetoricians in 
imitation of the Greeks. 
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when the same fate delivered him into the hands of the 
Romans twenty seven years after he had exercised so 
mildly and gently the office which fate had entrusted to 
him. It gives us the highest idea of him and his nation, 
that such an irrevocable errour as the one he here com- 
mitted could not have deprived him of the confidence of 
his nation, since he is mentioned as general down to his 
old age*’®, Livy does not usually mention the Samnite 
Imperators: often, when the Samnites rose again after 
defeats, C. Pontius may have filled them with his spirit 
and guided them as their general. 

The disarmed multitude reacht Capua before night, 
but shame and mistrust prevented them from venturing 
to enter the city; they encampt in the fields. Their mis- 
trust however was undeserved: not only must Campanian 
cohorts too have returned with the Romans, but Capua 
surely hated the neighbouring Samnium more heartily than 
Rome, and afforded to the humbled Romans every kind of 
assistance and refreshment. 

When the news first reacht Rome, that the army had 
been defeated and was enclosed, a general levy had been 
commanded for its relief, if possible, or at least for the 
defense of the walls, before which they had to expect the 
conquerors. The shops had been shut, for the artizans 
and tradespeople too were obliged to take up arms: all 
legal business was suspended, and the time deducted from 
the terms in which payments had to be madeï7, because 
every one was obliged to give up his own business. Such 
a suspension of all business could not last, as soon 
as the troops were disbanded which had been raised by the 
general levy: but the general mourning continued, which 


375 His country could say to him as Archidamia over the body of Agis: 
My son, thy too great mildness and goodness have brought ruin upon thec 
and upon us. 

77 This is the real meaning of justitium as well as the etymological one; 
the time which elapst during its continuancc, was not reckoned in the terms 
of payment. 
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had been put on without being commanded: the senators 
had laid aside their purple robes, the nobility their gold 
rings, the women their ornaments and had clothed them- 
selves in mourning colours%®: no marriage was cele- 
brated, no sacrifice offered®®, till the year of mourning 
had expired or been shortened by the accomplishment of 
the vow for bettering the condition of the state“. This 
mourning was certainly not a feeling for the general hu- 
miliation, but arose from the general mourning of families 
who had lost any of their members. 

The army disperst before the gates; the country people 
retreated to their homes, and those who lived in the city 
past through the gates under the cover of night: the con- 
suls alone were obliged to endure the humiliation of enter- 
ing the city in the daytime. But after they had appointed 
a dictator by the command of the senate, they, as disho- 
nored, discharged no other function of their oflice. 

The resolution of declaring the peace null and void and 
of throwing the responsibility before god and man upon 
those who had had the misfortune of being obliged to receive 
it as a favour, rendered the fate of the six hundred hostages 
very hard; for there could scarcely have been any senator, 
to whom some one of them was not related, and many 
must have had among them sons or brothers. ‘To sacrifice 
these was more diflicult than for Sp. Postumius to give up 
an insupportable life; for the consuls certainly could not 
declare themselves free from the guilt of having led the 
army into its misfortune. It was deliverance from mto- 
lerable torment; and it is only a false or artificial admira- 
tion that can elevate into something extraordinary, that he 
should himself have proposed to dissolve the peace at 
this price, especially as it would have been sure to have 
been decreed, when the relatives of the hostages got over 


#8 Dark-blue, Servins, ad Aen. XI, 287, 

7 Appian, p. 54. 

8 Respecting the manner, in which public mourning was shortened, see 
Festus, s, Y. minuitor populo luctus. 
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their anguish and grief, however touchingly he and his 
fellow-sufferers might have opposed it. He would have 
deserved admiration, if he had ordered the tribunes to 
accuse before the people the granters of the peace and to 
take their blood, but to preserve the peace inviolate. 

The senate decreed, that all who had sworn to the 
peace, should be given up to the Samnites, as persons who 
had deceived them. Among those who were given up with 
the consuls, we find two tribunes of the people also, Q. 
Maclius and L. Livius or Ti. Numicius##!; the difference 
in the statement of the name cannot endanger the credi- 
bility of the main fact. Now many have with justice been 
surprised, how tribunes of the people could be with the 
army, as they were not allowed to spend a night without 
the walls of Rome; but the modes in which it has been 
attempted to solve the problem have failed?. An în- 
stance however has been overlookt, in which tribunes of 
the people were sent with commissions to head-quar- 
ters, so that the rule was not absolutely inviolable; and 
in order to apply this supposition here, it would be neces- 
sary to presume, that the Roman army was kept in its 
position long enough to enable the tribunes to bring full 
powers to the consuls to do what could not be avoided. 


381 Livy, 1x. 8; Cicero de Off. 111. 30. 


# They are of two kinds: the one, that they were designati at 
the time of the misfortune and were with the army in some capacity 
or another, is the more tolerable of the two: but according to this 
we should be obliged to suppose, that the defeat took place between 
the middle of September and December 428 (433), and that after- 
wards the Romans did nothing till the middle of September in the 
following year: a period of eight months. The second would adinit 
that the peace occurred in the early part of the summer of 429 (434), 
and that officers, who had pledged themselves in it, were afterwards 
elected tribunes of the people. This is in itself ineredible, and in 
this case they would not yet have been in their office in September, 
when the consuls of 429 (434) made the proposal, since they did not enter 
upon it till the eleventh of December. 
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But another explanation, which is still worse for the people 
whose ancestors had consecrated the sanctuary of Faith by 
the side of that of the Capitoline Jupiter, is unfortunately 
much more probable. According to Appian the hostages 
were only to remain, until the people should ratify the 
peace, and thus one cannot possibly get rid of the sus- 
picion, that in order to liberate those who were as closely 
connected with Muelius, Numicius or Livius as with the 
Claudii, Cornelii and Aemilii, an ordinance of the com- 
monalty was past, which ratified the peace, in which, since 
no auspices were taken in it, religious hypocrisy, which 
cannot be mistaken in this transaction, could not find any 
such great scruples. Cicero distinguishes clearly enough 
the relation of the consuls and that of the tribunes***. 
Livy, it is true, makes them speak of their own spunsio, 
but this is of uo more importance than when on this 
oceasion, as on so many others, he sets forth in rhetorical 
manner the pretended meanness of the tribunes, compared 
with that of the senators. ‘There may however remain a 
trace of the truth, which otherwise it has been attempted 
before all things to destroy, in the fact, that, according, even 
to his account, the case of the consuls and the tribunes was 
decided separately. 

They were led to Caudium before the tribunal of C. 
Pontius. With the same superstitious folly, which fancied 
that wrong could be converted into right by the mere let- 
ter, Postumius insulted the fetialis by striking him with his 
foot, after he had pronounced the formula of the surrender, 
in order that the war might be carried on the more justly, 
as a Samnite had maltreated the embassador of the Roman 
people: a farce which appears not only revolting but sense- 
less, unless it can be explained by the supposition, that a 
jus exulandi must have existed between the two people, by 


34 Cicero, de Of. ni 30: consules, qui pacem fecerunt, dediti 
sunt, codemque tempore Ti, Sumicius, Q. Maelius, qui tum tribuni 
plebis erant, quod coruni auctoritate pax erat facta, dediti sunt, ut pax 
Samuitium repudiaretur. 
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which a citizen departing from the other country might 
take up the franchise at pleasure*®. 

There was little danger of the persons being accepted 
who were thus offered : by doing so the Samnites would 
have forfeited their right; and there was no need of the 
noblemindedness of their great general in order to save 
the innocent. But to none indeed save him can the six 
hundred knights have owed their lives, if they were still 
in the hands of the Samnites, for an enraged people would 
have demanded their blood, as they were answerable with 
their heads for the fulfilment of the treaty%, or according 
to the more careful expressions of the Greek historian for 
the ratification of the peace by the people“: and if those 
hostages were not set free by the Romans till the capture 
of Luceria in the year following, but more probably not 
until the second year afterwards, in this case C. Pontius 
by preventing the exercise of a cruel right must have had 
an influence over his nation, such as is not easily possest by 
him whom fortune has made the greatest favorite among 
his people. 

But this liberation of the hostages, just as the recovery 
of the standards and arms lost at Caudium and the per- 
sonal degradation of C. Pontius at Luceria, have mani- 
festly the colour of untruth and of a fictitious consolation 
for vanity; in this way did the annalists believe that they 
had effaced all the disgrace of Caudium. It is altogether 
contrary to reason to suppose, that the Samnites would 
have kept such prisoners, although they were no longer 
hostages, and those tophies in a forein town though for- 
tified, beyond the frontiers of their own country, and would 
then have left them there, even when the Romans trans- 
ferred the war into Apulia. The hostages were either 
given back, or if they did not die in captivity, were ran- 


38 Compare Vol. 11. p. 63. 
86 Qui capite Inerent, si pacto non staretur. Livy, 1x. 5. 


*7 dumpa, €ws ăras à ôquos enunplon, Appian, p. 51. 
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somed one by one, when their death after all would have 
satisfied only a useless cruelty. 

It might even seem very probable, that Fregell, which 
came into the power of the Samnites in this year 428 
(433), was evacuated in their favour in consequence of 
the peace, or at least that it was left to them to compel 
the colonists to withdraw. According to Livy’s narrative, 
the Samnites had got into the town at night by surprise 
or treachery; after a violent resistance in the streets and 
from the roofs, a part of the armed citizens fought their 
way through the enemy; the remainder who had eredu- 
lously laid down their arms on the summons of the herald, 
were burnt to death. In the same year, Satricum revolted 
to them; this originally Latin town, one of the thirty, had 
been conquered in the great Volscian war, and as a Vol- 
scian or Aequian town had, during the last forty years of 
the fourth century, been frequently taken by the Romans 
and lost, and twice burnt: when it became a colony and 
received the Roman franchise, Livy has neglected to no- 
tice.88 But it is surely not conceivable, that one of the 
thirty Latin towns lay so far towards the Liris, as to have 
belonged also to those which the Samnites claimed as an 
earlier conquest; its site however is utterly unknown, and 
the weight of the arguments for placing it in the neigh- 
bourhood of Antium or in that of Praeneste, is not decisive 
either way. 

In Apulia Luceria had again come into the power of 
the Sumnites: and thus it is clear, that the victory of 
Caudium was by no means followed by no results. But 
it is also equally clear, that in the campaigns of the years 
429 and 430 (434 and 435)*® the fortune of war turned in 


38 1x. 16. Qui cives Romani defecerant:—plus ea voee—terroris colonis 
injectum. 


8° I reekon for the campaigns the year which follows the one 
that is markt in the Fasti aceording to the Catonian era with the 
names of the consuls, sinee the commencement of the consulship 
cannot at the earlicst be placed before September, and is frequently 
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favour of the Romans, and that advantages were gained 
which justified a triuinph of the consul L. Papirius Cursor 
in the second of these years. The account of the occur- 
rences however is exceedingly incredible; and how much 
this is the case, is clear even from the circumstance, that 
it is a disputed point, whether the feats, which Livy ascribes 
to both consuls and to two armies, which made war upon 
Samnium upon both of its frontiers, were not accomplisht 
by a dictator with only one army. What belongs to each 
of the two years, cannot possibly be discerned. 

Thus much now is certain, that the Romans again 
returned to the system of carrying on the war at the saine 
time in Apulia and on the western frontier. They could 
not mistake the decisive importance of Luceria, which 
entirely commands the pastures of the wandering flocks 
and protects or opens Apulia towards the Samnite moun- 
tains, and to recover this town was the next object of their 
greatest exertions. Papirius Cursor had led his army 
into Apulia by the road along the Adriatic sca without 
meeting with any hinderance, and had blockaded Luceria. 
The Samnites who mareht to its relief, although they did 
not venture to attack the strongly fortified Roman camp, 
reduced it to the last extremity, by cutting off the supplies 
from Arpi which had remained faithful, in such a way that 
nothing reacht the Romang but what the cavalry could 
carry through upon their horses. From this distress the 
consul Papirious was relieved by the second army under 
Publius Philo. But that this army defeated a Samnite one 
and chased it before it as far as Luceria, and consequently 
forced its way through the whole breadth of Samnium, is 
exceedingly hard to believe: even if the absence of a ti- 
umph was not almost decisive against it. Livy who pre- 
viously says only, that Publilius remained in his position 


driven on towards January by interreigns, which Livy frequently omits to 
mention; until abont the year 450 we may suppose that the consulship 
began with the new year. 
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against the Caudinian legions, places his exploits after- 
wards near Caudium; perhaps only carelessly and because 
it was not clear to him, that Caudinian legions in the 
annalists signified the legions of the Caudines, one of the 
cantons of the nation, and did not necessarily refer to 
the town:—thus he ereates, in order to have a victory of 
Caudium also, one more improbability, which he might 
have avoided. For if the Romans had wisht to penetrate 
to Luceria by the shortest way, they would have advanced 
from the Sidicinian frontier. After an attempt of the 
Tarentines to become mediators of peace had been scorn- 
fully rejected by L. Papirius, the camp of the Samnites 
was stormed and taken but not maintained; still they 
must have retreated and left Luceria to itself, where 7000 
Samnites capitulated for free departure without arms and 
baggage”. ‘The Frentanians®', who had granted to the 
Romans a free passage to Apulia in consequence of dis- 
sensions with the other Samnites, repented too late of their 
blindness, and after a fruitless insurrection were obliged to 
submit as subjects, and give hostages. 

Satricum which was defended by a Samnite garrison 
was blockaded without hope of relief. This hopelessness 
induced the commander of the troops that protected the 
town, to listen to the requests of the citizens who urged 
him to depart in the hope of obtaining pardon, if the town 
sacrificed its garrison. But treachery outbid treachery: 


$9 (This account of the taking of Luceria and of the capitulation 
of the 7000 Samnites in the year 430 (435) in Livy, rx. 15, 16, Nie- 
buhr, in his leetures at a later time, declared to be a fabrication of 
vanity just as decisively, as he rejects above the recovery of the 
Caudinian arms and standards and the liberation of the 600 hostages, 
which are connected with it. He referred especially to the much 
more credible statement of Diodorus (xv. 72), that Luceria was not 
reconquered by the Romans until the year 434 (439). Compare also 
below note 409.) 


% The certain emendation of Sigonius (instead of Ferentani) 
shonld have been received in 1x. 16, as has been likewise done 
agaimst the manuscripts in 1x, 45. 
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the consul was informed by what road and at what hour 
the Samnites would depart, and while these were expected 
and attackt outside the town, the enemies of those who 
had invited the Samnites, had opened a gate, and Satricum 
like Palaepolis was taken by the sword. ‘The heads of the 
rebellion were executed according to the Roman custom, 
and the multitude was disarmed. The punishment was 
fatal for the town, the situation of which must have been 
very favourable, because up to this time it had always re- 
covered from repeated ravages: if it were not for the 
temple of Matuta its name henceforth would never appear 
again in history; it gradually became quite extinct”: the 
people of Latium should not have hoped any thing from 
the Samnites, the latter should never have trusted the 
former. 

The years 431 and 432 (436 and 437) past away un- 
der a truce; during which however the Romans extended 
their sway in Apulia and establisht it so firmly, that from 
this time forth no further attempt is mentioned to withdraw 
from it there. Teanum and Canusium, being deprived of 
forein assistance, submitted as early as the year 431 (436) and 
gave hostages; yet in the year following the right of treaty 
was granted to the inhabitants of Teanum® and to the 
other towns, which recognised upon their mediation the 
supremacy of Rome. Such an advantage was of itself a 
sufficient indemnification for a severe war, and the pressing 
necessity of recovering breath must have compelled the 
Samnites to leave their enemies such free play. But that 
in order to gain this respite, they degraded themselves 
contemptibly, and implored for peace lying on their faces 


32 Pliny (II. N. mt. 9) reckons Satricum among the places that 
had perisht. 


9% Teates and Teanenses are the same people according to the 
different forms of the ethnic adjective: as Lucas instead of Lucanus, 
Campas (in Plautus) instead of Campanus. But it is perhaps not 
improbable, that Livy himself believed, that it was meant to desig- 
nate different people. 
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before the scnate, is assuredly a fable: in such despond- 
ency and distress they would have been obliged to evacuate 
Fregellae, and have consented to recognise the majesty of 
home. 

The campaigns of 433 and 434 (438 and 439), in which 
the armics were cominanded not by the consuls, but by 
dictators, L. Aemilius and Q. Fabius, were full of events, but 
these numerous occurrences are so shamefully and at the 
same time so undoubtedly changed in the minute account 
which Livy gives, that we may congratulate ourselves upon 
having a very meagre narrative™ from one who was un- 
acquainted with Roman affairs, which probably is borrowed 
from Fabius®, An attempt to enrich and adorn it from 
Livy, would only falsify its simple credibility, and there- 
fore I confine myself to laying it before my readers. 

Saticula lay not far from Capua, upon the arch which 
was described from Calatia near Casilinum over Trebula as 
far as Nola%: it was not a Samnite but an allied” town, 
consequently an Oscan one. The Romans, whose means 
for besieging towns were at that time still extremely in- 
significant, and who could only force a surrender by hunger 
or a bold stroke of daring, kept it inclosed with their whole 
army. In the mean time the Samnites had taken Plistica, 
which was defended by a Roman garrison, and Sora, where 
the Volscian inhabitants had overpowered and killed the 
Roman colonists. Upon this occurrence there hangs a 


34 In Diodorus, XIX. 72. In this book too, althongh he gives the Sicilian 
history along with the Macedonian, he has not hitherto a syllable about 
Roman events. 


9% At least he was acquainted with this writer: Exe. ex vu. Diod. ap. 
Syncellnm:—and annals written in Latin he searcely read. His Fasti 
however are so singular, that one might almost suppose, that he did 
not take them from a Roman, but from Timaeus, who had certainly 
inserted the synchronistic history of Rome in his great work. (Compare 
however Vol. 11. p.562 and 563.) 


96 Livy, XXI. 14, 


% Ad eximendos obsidione socios. rx. 21, 
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dark suspicion of a crime hitherto unheard of in Roman 
history. A. Atilius Calatinus was accused before the 
people of having betrayed Sora. ‘The general prejudice 
was against him and he would have been condemned, if 
his father-in-law, Q. Fabius Maximus, had not given his 
testimony in favour of his innocence, and declared, that 
if he had been guilty, he would have taken his daughter 
away from him. After gaining these advantages the 
Samnites with a strong army attempted to relieve Saticula, 
but lost a hard fought and very bloody battle, and the 
besieged town surrendered. The Romans hereupon ra- 
vaged the country of the enemy without resistance, and 
penetrated into Apulia, which became the scene of the 
war. The Samnites armed all who were able to bear 
arms and prepared to end the war by a decisive battle: at 
Rome Q. Fabius was made dictator, and he appointed Q. 
Aulius master of the knights. They met the enemy near 
Lautulae. 

Lautulae is the narrow pass on the road from Terracina 
to Fondi between the mountains of Lenola and of Monti- 
celli and the sea”: the nearest road to Campania, and, 
after Fregellae was lost, the only one. It may appear 
exceedingly strange, that consuls like Papirius Cursor and 
Publilius Philo, who were unquestionably elected as those 
in whom their nation confided, in the same way as after 
the Caudine peace, in order to improve the condition of 


3% Valerius Max. vu. 1. n. 9.—The consul of the same name 
who acquired eternal glory in the first Punic war, is called iu the 
Fasti A. F. C. N., and was therefore nndoubtedly a son of this ill- 
repowned man, but at the same time a grandson of the great Fabius, 
—This expression shews, that even as early as this the marriage 
sine conventione, by which the wife remained in her father’s power, 
was common in the great houses also. And by the way: the usurpa- 
tion of the trinoctium was perhaps in favour of the patria potestas; 
not of the independence of the woman. 


% Livy, vit. 39. The name points to warm springs, as at Thermopylae. 


See above, note 115. 
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their country, are not mentioned at all by Livy as com- 
manders in this campaign‘, but it is stated on the con- 
trary, that the consuls remained at Rome, while Q. Fabius 
led troops for relief to Saticula and there received the 
army from the dictator LL. Acmilius: but this strange ap- 
pearance will vanish, if we represent the locality to our- 
selves!. The consuls were in the heart of Samnium or 
in Apulia, far distant from Rome. The plan of the Sam- 
nites was to separate the Romans from Campania and 
transfer the war to Latium: their capture of Sora and 
Fregellae was part of this plan; and if they took a firm 
position near Lautulae and obtained possession of the 
Auruncian towns, in that case it was fully carried out, and 
Campania might resolve to separate itself. Consequently 
it was not the troops which were in the field against the 
consuls, that appeared near Lautulae, but the above-men- 
tioned militia; and the army of the dictator Q. Fabius was 
a new one, which he had levied at Rome?. Here the 


409 Nay he docs not once mention their names, and that perhaps for 
no other reason than because he was himself very well aware of the 
internal impossibility mentioned above, consules novi, sicut superiores Romae 
manserunt. Livy, 1X. 22. 


1 (We must content ourselves here as above, note 337, to refer to 
the decided expressions of the second volume, pp. 560 and 566, which 
unfortunately have not been worked ont in this place by a revision. 
Niebuhr’s later criticism undoubtedly acquiesced no longer in the ex- 
planation which is adopted here, of Livy’s nameless consulship of the 
year 439 (1x. 22), but it placed the dictatorship of Fabius and the 
defeat near Lautulae still under the consuls C. Junius and Q. Aemilius. 
We allow ourselves however no other application of this remark than 
the one assuredly intended by the author, that henceforth the difference 
between the computation of the years and that of Livy is increast from 
five to six.) 


2 Critics will not be wanting, who will call such a guess at 
explanation a romance, and will} compassionately lament over the 
history, whose pnre sources are thns falsificd. For there is no lack 
of people who pretending perhaps a great enthusiasm for antiquity, 
do not at all scruple to regard the wars of the ancients as planless 
expeditions of savages, and in the same way their constitutions as a 
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Romans were entirely defeated and fled from the field: 
Q. Aulius, not to share the disgrace of sucha flight nor 
survive it, stood out alone against the conquerors in their 
pursuit and was cut down. 

The defeat of Lautulae was followed by the insurrec- 
tion of the discontented subjects all around’. The Au- 
sonians about the mouth of the Liris are especially men- 
tioned: and if Suessa, which the Romans protected in 413 
(418), had not been carried away by the vortex of the 
revolt, a colony would not have been sent thither two years 
afterwards 435 (441), as to a town, which had formerly 
belonged to the Auruncians*. Capua was faithless, though 
it perhaps let slip the moment for revolting completely. 
The insurrection may have extended as far as Praeneste; 
for it is only by a revolt of his native town that Q. Anicius 
could be a public enemy of Rome, and if he was so a few 
years before 443 (449)5, the epochs of 426 and 441 (431 
and 447) are not right, certainly not the former. 

The situation of the republic was not more threatening 
after the battle of Cannae: and Livy has buried in dark- 
ness one of the most glorious epochs of Roman history, by 
rejecting, in order to veil a misfortune the confession of 
which after all escapes him, the more unprejudiced annals, 


chaos; and think the man ridiculous who exerts all the powers of his 
mind to bring the shapeless mass into order. Now if I did not con- 
sider this possible, and, as it were, an act of reverence for antiquity, I 
should believe that I employed my time better, in learning the rela- 
tions of the nearest village from its parish registers, and the history of 
the most insignificant campaign from newspapers, than in repeating a history 
so confused that my head turns giddy in reading it. Whether here and in 
similar cases I have guest aright, I leave military men to judge, with whom 
as well as with myself, vexation at Livy’s senseless description of many of 
the most important events in the war with Hannibal spoils all pleasure in 
his uarrative. 


3 Cirea omnia defecerunt: Livy, 1x. 23. Mota omnia adventu Samni- 
tiu:n fuerant quum apud Lautulas pugnatum est. 1x. 25. 


+ Auruncorum fuerat. 1x. 28, 


* Pliny, FEN. XXIII: 6: 
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from which it might surely have been learnt, how by the 
genius of the generals and by bravery, as well as by the 
. faults of the Samnites, the consular armies were saved from 
the most pressing danger and effected their retreat to Rome. 
We may believe his statement, that a new master of the 
knights, C. Fabius, led new civic legions to the dictator 
without loss of time, and afforded him and the remains of 
the defeated army time for breathing; but that a victory 
was gained at that time, such as he describes‘, is too 
obviously a fabulous consolation for a reader spoilt by 
fortune. 

The year 434 (440), the twelfth of the war, was the 
turning point at which fortune began to withdraw com- 
pletely from the Samnites. From the time that the victory 
of Lautulae had not broken Rome, the prospect never 
again opened upon them of finishing the war victoriously, 
at least not by their own powers alone; the calamities of 
the war afflicted them henceforth much more terribly, and 
they very seldom were refreshed by retaliation and revenge. 
One sees how their strength sinks and decays. Their 
object now could only be a peace which was not disgrace- 
ful, and this only could be obtained by a perseverance, 
ready to seize any fortunate circumstances that might yet 
arise: and the generation which now bore arms had for the 
most part grown up to manhood in war and its passions. 
With every year their hatred became more burning, and 
war against the hated people, though an unsuccessful one, 
was the only state, in which their hearts did not break. 

It is much to be lamented, that nothing at all certain 
is known respecting this campaign either, notwithstanding 
all the appearance of detailed information in Livy: the 
difference of his narrative from that of Diodorus is still 
greater than în the two campaigns immediately preceding. 

The account of Diodorus’ is as follows. After the 
battle of Lautulae the Samnites invaded the territories of 
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the Roman allics with great armies: the Roman consuls 
marcht to their help. The Samnites accordingly aban- 
doned the siege of a town of the name of Cinna: but 
a few days afterwards a battle took place, which was ex- 
tremely bloody on both sides, and for a long time un- 
decided: at last however it was gained by the Romans 
most completely. They pursued the defeated very far and 
slew above ten thousand of their men. During the days 
in which this battle was fought, Capua had revolted, and 
Rome sent C. Maenius as dictator with an army against 
it. The change of fortune restored the ascendancy to the 
Roman party, which had so long deferred coming to a 
decision, and the Romans in availing themselves of the 
general desire of submission adopted a policy, such as they 
often did in Greece in later times, and by which they 
bound their adherents more firmly to themselves. The 
old relation was restored, and they only demanded the 
surrender of the authors of the rebellion, who put an end 
to their own lives without waiting for their unavoidable 
condemnation. 

A town of the name of Cinna occurs nowhere in the 
geography of ancient Italy; but this is not a sufficient 
proof of the name being written wrongly; for other towns 
too, which are mentioned in the Samnite wars, are just as 
little to be found. A known name could be restored only 
by a forced alteration, and arbitrarily, for the war was 
conducted upon a very extensive line and probably in part 
far in the interiour of the Roman state. 

The revolt of Capua is denied by Livy, who speaks of 
secret conspiracies of the nobles*%: but that its faithless- 
ness had gone far enough to require an armed force for 
quelling it, is attested by the Fasti too, which state that 
C. Maenius was made dictator to carry on war. But there 
is nothing at all improbable in the statement, that Rome 
accepted the voluntary death of the two Calavii as a sufii- 


cient atonement. 
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Livy places in the history of this year the reconquest of 
Sora and Luceria, the destruction of the Ausonians, and a 
great battle near Caudium: from this the conquest of Sora 
must be separated, which the Fasti expressly ascribe to the 
consul M. Valerius and to the year 436 (442), and pro- 
bably the reconquest of Luceria also, which according to 
Diodorus occurred in the year preceding 434 (439). 
The remaining events cannot be reconciled with those 
mentioned by Diodorus, and the less so as the Greek writer 
again passes over Roman events in the following year, 
or, which is perhaps much more probable, abridging copy- 
ists have left them out. 

The Ausonians had rather betrayed their sentiment 
than actually revolted: the consequences of the battle of 
Lautulac were perhaps chiefly prevented by the fact, that 
the nations, which would have become by their position the 
immediate subjects of the Samnites, if the latter were 
completely victorious, abaudoned the Romans indeed very 
willingly, but were also at the same time very little in- 
clined to throw their own weight into the scale of the 
Samnites, which was already sinking. They now observed 
a kind of neutrality, which was for Roman subjects no less 
culpable than open insurrection, and refused to receive 
Roman troops into their towns of Minturnac, Vescia and 
Ausona. From these twelve young men of the first fami- 
hes came into the Roman camp and gave advice as to 
what advantage might be derived from the fear of their 
fellow-citizens, thus owning the consciousness of their 
guilt with sufficient caution. Soldiers in disguise with 
concealed weapons found entrance into all the three towns 
and assembled in the houses of the traitors. Troops of 


1% The history of this eampaign in Diodorus has a remarkable resemblance 
to that of the year 434 under the same consuls Papirius and Publilius in 
Livy. There is a striking probability that Livy transferred it to an earlier 
time, in order to have thus an immediate compensation for Caudium, in 
consequence of which there remained nothing for him to relate of the two 
consuls under 439, 
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armed men lay in ambush close to the walls, and at one 
and the same hour the sentinels at the gates of all the 
three were overpowered, and the bloodthirsty soldiers let 
in. All that survived the massacre were sold into slavery, 
and thus were destroyed the last who had preserved the 
once far-spread name of the Ausonians. A horrible example 
taught all Roman subjects, that there was no middle way 
between absolute fidelity and rebellion, and that where 
their adherence had not been preserved completely, it was 
only the surrender of the enemies of Rome that could save 
from indiscriminate destruction, even those who were at- 
tacht to her in their hearts. 

According to Livy's further account the two consuls 
M. Poetelius and C. Sulpicius were stationed against the 
Samnites not far from Caudium, afraid of venturing with 
their armies into the ill-omened mountains: and they were 
still doubtful whether they should venture upon an engage- 
ment, even when the Samnites had descended into the 
Campanian plain, and their incursions occasioned frequent 
skirmishes between the cavalry. It was the Samnites who 
forced them to fight. The battle-array of the Romans is 
represented in a manner which differs widely from the 
common descriptions of battles at that time, and such as 
the annalists so poor and monotonous in their inventions 
could hardly have manufactured. The left wing under 
Poetelius was drawn up in close order; the right was ex- 
tended in a feeble line, that an unprotected flank might 
not be presented to the Samnites. Poetelius at the very 
beginning of the battle brought up the whole reserve, and 
by a quick attack with masses,—a thing quite unusual to 
the circumspect caution of the Romans,—compelled those 
opposed to him to give way. The cavalry of the right 
Samnite wing which hastened to their support, was re- 
pulsed with equally overwhelming numbers by the Roman 
cavalry, strengthened by that of C. Sulpicius and com- 
manded by himself. As soon as the victory was secured 
here, Sulpicius hastened back to his own men whom he 
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found retreating. The help appeared at the right mo- 
ment; here too the Samnites renounced the victory, and 
the flight of the defeated seized upon those also who had 
given way at first. Those who did not reach Maleven- 
tum were cut down or taken prisoners: a statement, 
which by its indefinite nature deserves more credit than 
that which speaks of 30,000 dead and prisoners. And 
although such a victory laid the country open and the 
Romans may at any rate have appeared before Bovianum, 
one is not therefore obliged to believe, that the consuls 
establisht their winter quarters around this town, in order 
to compel it to a surrender: not only because in the cam- 
paigns, the more detailed history of which has at least 
greater authenticity, the Roman armies never endured the 
winter in the snow of the Samnite mountains, but on 
account of the fact which is absolutely decisive, that C. Sul- 
picius triumpht as carly as the first of Quinctilis, although 
the consulship did not terminate till late in the year. Now 
if in looking at the Fasti one remembers the account of 
the battle, it is not conceivable, why the consul Poetelius 
did not likewise triumph. 

The following year 435 (441) is not markt by any 
battle, but by lasting conquests whose influence upon the 
further course of the war was of decisive importance. The 
Romans had found Fregellae destroyed, and consequently 
their colony did not in truth share its dwellings with 
the Volscian natives; and when it was destroyed by the 
Samnites, the town which was burnt to ashes‘! re- 
mained in ruins, the arx!! only was occupied by the Sam- 


4109 This is alluded to by Livy, 1x. 12: circumdatos igni—conere- 
AA y> 5 
maverunt. 


" There is no English word which answers to arr and &xpa. 
The one as well as the other signifies a highth within the ringwalls 
very difficult of access; but this highth was never in earlicr times, in 
later very seldom, closed by a wall against the city. ‘The same city 
may have several such; so it was at Nome, and the verse of the 
Roman poet: 

Septemque una sibi muro circumdedit arces 
(Georg. 11. 535), is written with great propriety. as indecd in the 
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nitest!?, This was now reconquered, and thus the Latin 
road to Campania was again opened. Not far from thence 
lay the Volscian Atina, mighty in ancient days", and in 
Cicero’s time* a town not to be despised: this was con- 
quered in the same campaign; and so was Calatia, an Oscan 
place not far from Capua. Nola was a richer conquest, a 
town which cannot have belonged to the Samnite state and 
still Jess been subject to them, as the Nolanian auxiliaries at 
Neapolis are distinguisht from those of the Samnites!!: 
but it probably stood in the close relation of isopolity to 
their collective state. That Nola, in possession of a great 
part of the richest fields in the world, was populous and 
powerful, requires no proof: the Nolanians had sent 
2000 men to Neapolis as auxiliaries. Extensive suburbs 
lay all around the walls, and these were burnt down 
by the Romans: the town appears to have surrendered by 
treaty. 

Respecting the conquests of this campaign too it was 
disputed, whether they had been made by the consul 
C. Junius Brutus or by C. Poetelius as dictator. But it 
may indeed be regarded as certain enough, that the dicta- 
tor was appointed only to drive in the nail, as is also 
stated in the Fasti; vainglorious fabrications by posterity 


history of the earlier times the epyuara and &xpa:, the occupation of 
which by internal enemies is dreaded (in Dionysius), are such arces: 
the strong highths of several hills: as the whole of the Aventine, 
before the Clivus Publicius was built, was an arz and again included 
another in its circumference. 


4 Should any one think of refuting such a representation by 
alleging, that Livy indeed relates 1x. 28, that the Samnites took the 
arx of Fregellae in 441 and that the Romans immediately gained it 
again, and rather suppose that he forgot to relate how the Romans 
between 434 and that year reconquered the town, it would be labour 
lost to attcmpt to come to an understanding. 


13 Atina potens. Virgil, Acn. vit. 630. 
* Pro Planciy, 8. (21.) 


4% Even now 1x. 28. Livy distingnishes the multitudo Samnitium 
and the Nolanians. 
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are a thousand times more probable than a dishonest de- 
traction of his dignity. Such probably was the case with 
the Fabian house, according to whose traditions which past 
over into the annals of Fabius Pictor, Diodorus*” ascribes 
the conquests to the great Q. Fabius as dictator of this 
year: of which dictatorship the Pasti know just as little as 
Livy. That the campaign however did not pass by with- 
out vehement contests and mutual devastations in other 
parts, and that the main armies observed one another 
without entering into battle, we may accept from him as a 
trustworthy addition to the narrative of Livy. 

„As early as the year 433 (439)!© or 434 (440)*” the 
senate had sent a colony of 2500 men to Luceria, which 
had surrendered to the Samnites and been taken from them 
again by force: a resolution, the prudence of which was 
perfectly proved, however dangerous at that time the lot of 
far distant colonists might appear: Apulia was protected 
and remained obedient. 

The war against Samnium was a siege, the success of 
which was decided, if ground was gradually gained, and if 
they planted themselves so firmly upon what they had 
won, that a misfortune in the field did not destroy the 
advantages they had obtained. In addition to this the 
events of the war they had gone through, directed their 
attention still more to-the necessity of preserving the 
communication with Campania by means of fortresses, and 
of closing the frontier on the Liris, and this the more, as 
they were threatened with a war from Etruria, which might 


415 x1x, 101. He also confounds the reconquest of Fregellae with that of 
Sora, 


16 Diodorus, XIX. 72. 


17 Livy, 1x. 26.—Velleius, 1. 14, places the foundation of Luceria 
three years before that of Snessa: but his chronology of the colonies 
can the less be regarded as an authority, as on the very next next page he 
places the foundation of the same colony only four years after Terra- 
cina, which according to him reccived its colony in 428, according to Livy 
in 426. 
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confine them to the defensive against Samnium. For 
these reasons a colony was establisht at Suessa Aurunca in 
436 (441); and according to Velleius at Saticula at the 
same time, the situation of which protected the Campa- 
nian territory against Caudium. Livy who mentions this 
colony among the thirty Latin ones in the Hannibalian 
war, but nowhere speaks of its foundation*!, has perhaps 
only overlookt it: no time can be conceived more suitable 
for it. 

In the same year moreover Pontia!® was founded upon 
the Pontine islands, opposite Circeii. The Greek name of 
this group of islands betrays, that they were inhabited by 
Greeks in those ancicnt times when the coast was full 
of Greek colonies: at this time it was in the possession of 
the Volscians. This colony scems to have had nothing to 
do with the other system of the chain of fortresses: one 
sees clearly, that Rome thought it necessary to prevent a 
maritime power from obtaining possession of a harbour, 
which is not despised in our days in maritime warfare, and 
thence disturbing the coast of Latium and the Roman 
navigation. They may have had before their eyes the 
maritime towns of Etruria, many of which may not yet 
have renounced naval war, although Polybius does not 
mention them at the beginning of the first Punic war 
among the subjects of Rome who possest armed vessels: 
Rome may have disarmed them like Antium after their 
subjugation. It is however just as probable, that the 
Romans expected undertakings on the part of Tarentum, 
which in the very same year% had sent to Agrigentum a 
squadron of twenty ships with the troops of Acrotatus, the 


418 Unless he did it in the second decad: but the epitome very seldom 
neglects the establishment of colonies. 


19 This is the reading of the manuscripts in Livy, 1x. 28. The plural 
Pontiae may perhaps be correct only for the islands. 


70 01.116. 3. Diodorus, x1x. 70, which Olympic year exactly corres- 
ponds to the Catonian 441, although in Diodorus to the consuls of 
the year 439. 
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son of the Spartan king: an undertaking, which if it had 
succeeded in its object, the dethronement of Agathocles, 
might, strengthened with a part of the forces of Sicily, have 
been turned against Italy, where the Tarentines had to 
secure their existence. 

To maintain the communication on the Latin road, the 
foundation of the colonies of Interamna®! and Casinum 
was decreed in the same year, and in the following 436 
(442) carried into effect.” That l'regellae was restored 
from its ruins, is all but expressly mentioned. Casinum 
was notin the number of the Latin colonies in the Han- 
nibalian war; so that if it was not a colony of Roman 
citizens,—and then it would have been the only one of 
this kind in the interiour of the country,—it must have 
been destroyed in consequence of the Samnite wars and 
not have been restored, just like Sora, which from this 
time forward no longer oceurs as a colony. 

The reconquest of this town and victories over the 
Samnites are ascribed by the triumphal Fasti to the consul 
M. Valerius and to the year 436 (442): and this testimony 
has the more weight, as the history of the year in Livy is 
confined to the indefinite statement, that Valerius con- 
tinued the war in Samnium against the enemy who was 
already broken. He himself places the reconquest of Sora 
two years earlicr: it seems that the particulars of this 
event may be regarded as historical. The very strong 
position of the mountain town left them no other hope 
of taking it save by famine, when a deserter promist to 
shew them a path by which they might climb up the arx; 
which in towns in this country and of Cyclopian fortifica- 


421 The name exists in Livy only through an emendation, but a very cer- 
tain one; although the proof from the collection of the Olympiads is worth- 
less. I remark by the way, that the é@yixdv of this town is different from 
that of Interamna on the Nar; the é@«dy of the Interamna on the Liris 
appears to have been usually Interamnis, whieh is given unanimously by 
the manuscripts in the Miloniana. 


2 According to Velleius two years after Suessa. 
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tion usually lies without walls even towards the fields: 
they trusted to the inaccessible nature of the side of the 
rock, which was steeply hewn and walled below. But the 
power of vegetation, which allows strong shrubs to take 
root and grow in the fissures between the stones which 
are fitted together and in those of the limestone of the 
rocks, renders it no longer inaccessible for active mountain- 
hunters: and the traitor led ten Roman soldiers to the 
unguarded highth. The Roman army in order to deceive 
the enemy, had broken up its encampment and removed to 
the distance of six miles: some cohorts had concealed 
themselves nearer the town in the forest. The traitor 
himself running through the streets in the middle of the 
night called out, that the arx was taken by the enemy. 
A steep and exceeding narrow path led down from thence 
into the town: a small number could defend it against 
many by throwing stones; stones lay in heaps as the only 
weapon that was required. ‘There is no doubt that here 
too, as in similar stratagems, the few who wanted to 
appear numerous, blew trumpets, whereby the soldiers in 
ambush were also called up. To drive the enemy from the 
citadel, seemed impossible; and speedy flight the only 
safety: but in the confusion, the cohorts which had come 
up, broke open a gate, and blood flowed till the break of 
day and the arrival of the consul. He allowed the sur- 
vivors to live, but selected 225 as the most guilty, who 
were led to Rome in chains and put to death.%% 

It was now the fourteenth year of the war and the 
ascendancy of the Romans could no longer be doubted; 
if the Romans had been able to make a few more cam- 
paigns with undivided forces, the Samnites would have 
been obliged to submit to the conditions, by accepting 
which they purchast a cessation of war seven years after 
the loss of Sora. The threatening war with Etruria, for 


#3 Diodorus mentions in this year the conquest of a Marrucinian town, 
Pollitium. 
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which, besides the Arretinians, all the states of the nation 
had united, had compelled Rome as early as 436 (442) to 
exert all her strength and allow only a part of her forces to 
march against Samnium: but when this war broke out 
in the following year, the Romans did not overlook the 
necessity of continuing that against Samnium on the offen- 
sive. They rather determined to make a new effort, which 
clearly shews, how the republic even then became the 
more aware of her strength and feared the less to exhaust 
it, in proportion as her position became more difficult. 
The decree to appoint duumvirs for the fleet, as Sparta 
appointed a navarch independent of the kings, is only the 
expression of the resolution to form a fleet, which appears 
indeed in the following year, and the continued existence 
of which, though without being of any real importance, 
may be perccived in solitary traces down to the time, when 
Rome formed a real fleet of the line. It can only have 
consisted of triremes, and most of them were probably 
furnisht by the subject towns on the sea coast: the idea of 
wishing to be no longer defenscless at sea, has a visible 
connexion with that of occupying the Pontine islands. 

It scems that we have to refer to this period, though 
probably not till after the end of the Etruscan war, the 
plan of establishing a colony in Corsica, in order to get 
timber from thence, and also the unsuccessful attempt to 
convey to the coast of Italy as rafts the gigantic stems, 
which no ship could contain. If the work of Theophras- 
tus, which has preserved the memory of this occurrence,* 
appeared under the archon Nicodorus, Pliny was mistaken 
in assigning this archonship to the year 434 (440): it 
belongs to the third year of Ol. 120 or 449 (455), and 
even without that statement of Pliny, the mention of the 
immensely large men-of-war of king Demetrius indicates 


* Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. v. 9. p. 115. ed. Heinsius. 


124 These dates, which were not written out in the manuscript, have been 
filled up from Vol. 1 p.19. 
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that the work was not completed at an earlier time.” The 
idea of founding a colony in Corsica, has nothing strange 
in it, unless we suppose that the ancient Romans had an 
absolute horrour of water: it would have afforded a point 
of communication with Massilia, with which they main- 
tained friendly relations. Only it appears, that the jeal- 
ousy of Carthage would have prevented its being carried 
into effect: and may it have been this jealousy which 
frustrated it? 

The Etruscan war, little as we can doubt an union 
among the nations that made war upon Rome, is so en- 
tirely distinct from that against Samnium, and its influence 
upon the latter consists so exclusively in a diminution of 
the Roman forces which were directed against this quarter, 
that a synchronistic account of it would only disturb the 
history. 

The Samnites opened the campaign of 437 (443) with 
the conquest of a strong place called Cluvia, of which not 
only the situation, but also the name is uncertain. The 
Roman garrison were taken prisoners, and executed evi- 
dently in revenge of the death of the Soranians. Ven- 
geance was inflicted on them in return by a third massacre, 
when the consul C. Junius retook the same town by storm, 
and ordered the inhabitants to be butchered without dis- 
tinction of sex or age. Now it is unaccountable, that, 
according to Livy’s narrative, the Samnites who had so 
often given battle to two consular armies, did not attempt 
to stop the consul on his road to Bovianum, the capital 
of the Pentrians, and the most flourishing and wealthiest 
town in all Samnium. The towns in Samnium proper had 
no Cyclopian walls like those of the Volscians, nor do 


425 Theophrastus says (Hist. Plant. v. 9), that firs and p.nes were 
greater and finer in Latinm than in Italy (Calabria), On the Latin 
mountains necdle-wood searcely ever grew: on the coast especially 
in the territory of Lavininm, it is frequent and not inconsiderable: 
this sandy district therefore was at that time too not foreed to any 
unnatural production. 
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they appear to have been surrounded with ringwalls: their 
security consisted in a situation upon hills difficult of 
access, which rendered the defence easier for the courage 
of the inhabitants, but which frequently was not sufficient 
against a numerous force and boldness. Bovianum was 
thus taken and yielded unspeakably rich booty: for the 
Samnites were rich in money too But the more 
limited the forees with which the Romans now carried on 
the war, the less were they able to maintain such a place 
in the midst of an enemy’s country, and Bovianum, so far 
as Livy’s first decad goes, taken three times, was evi- 
dently evacuated again each time. The only surprising 
thing is, that in such a war of extermination a place so 
often taken was not swept from the face of the earth; but 
even in a war of extermination the fate of large towns 
is often rendered tolerable by capitulation; on an impor- 
tant site inhabitants easily gather together again and again; 
even a post strongly garrisoned attracts them: and Bovia- 
num when it was taken for the third time in 448 (454), 
was assuredly nothing but a shadow of the town, whose 
treasures had enricht the Roman army eleven years be- 
fore. 

The principal wealth of northern Samnium arose from 
the breeding of cattle, and in a country where every one 
carried arms, and nothing belonged to the enemy but the 
-ground on which his camp was pitcht, it might be much 
more important for the Roman soldicr to obtain cattle 
to slaughter for his immediate wants, than to drive it away, 
as booty. The peasants had brought everything from 
great distances into the most inaccessible forests upon the 
mountains, and in the conviction that the Roman army 
would come to seck the booty there, a Samnite army had 
likewise been drawn thither for the purpose of protection 


#6 This is clear from the splendour of their armour in the follow- 
ing campaign, from the triumphs in the third war when the country 
had already been laid waste repeatedly, and also from the presents 
which they offered to Curius and Fabricius. 
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and revenge. The Romans were surprised on their march 
by an attack upon all sides, and found themselves in the 
most threatening danger of total destruction. But the 
Roman army was now full of veterans, trained by a fifteen 
years’ war: they formed themselves immediately in battle- 
order and made a desperate attack upon the hills They 
saved themselves, gained a complete victory, and the herds 
which had been driven thither became their booty. This 
account of Livy is confirmed not only by the triumphal 
Fasti in which the triumph of the consul C. Junius is 
recorded,—for triumphs too had been manufactured by 
family vanity,—but by the much more decisive fact, that 
the same general dedicated when censor four years after- 
wards a temple of safety“, which he had vowed when 
consul evidently in this hour of danger: and consequently 
we may safely reject the narrative of Zonaras%, according 
to which the Roman army was deceived by a stratagem 
of the Samnites and suffered a frightful defeat in these 
forests. 

From the time when Diodorus takes up again the 
history of Rome, the same groundwork of events cannot be 
mistaken, notwithstanding all the differences: but in the 
occurrences of this campaign there is not even the slightest 
resemblance. For according to him both the consuls car- 
ried on the war, and that in Apulia”: when a battle was 
fought in this country near a place called Italium or 
Talium, the Romans conquered: still the Samnites re- 
tained a position during the night upon a neighbouring 
mountain called the Sacred. On the following day they 
were attackt in this position and again overcome with a 


12 Acdem salutis. Livy, rx. 43. 
verre tle 


29 The manuseript from which the reading ‘’IraAlay, has been 
changed into ’AmovAlav, has, it is true, no authority at all; it is not a 
different reading, but the emendation of a Byzantine, but not the 
worse for that, any more than if it had been made by a western 
scholar. 
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loss of many dead and 2200 prisoners. They now retreat- 
ed and abandoned the field to the Romans, who directed 
their arms against the towns, several of which surrendered 
without resistance.  Cataracta and Ceraunilia were con- 
quered and occupied by garrisons”; the name of the latter 
reminds us of Cesaunia, which the monument of L. Scipio 
Barbatus mentions among his conquests, but these belong 
to a later time. Nuceria Alfaterna, a large Oscan town, 
situated in a happy valley in the chain of mountains which 
separates Nola and Salernum, had in former years chosen 
the Roman alliance, but abandoned it even before the 
battle of Lautulae in 433 (438). In the year 438 (444) 
the Roman fleet anchored off Pompeii: at least after the 
taking of Nola the whole country round Vesuvius was 
subject to the Romans. Marines and rowers who had 
landed, marcht upwards into the country and ravaged the 
territory of Nuceria; after they had been satiated with 
booty and were retreating to their ships, they were attackt 
by the enraged peasants, many of them killed, and their 
booty taken away from them. 

In the same year, while the Romans had to fight 
against the united forces of all Etruria, the Samnites 
according to Diodorus*! turned their arms against the 
roman allies in Apulia®: and to make a diversion, the 
consul C. Marcius prest forward against Allifae and took 
it by force. Here his narrative of the events of this cam- 
paign ends. Livy, on the other hand, after mentioning 
the taking of Allifie and many small places, almost owns 
that the Samnites avenged this loss by the defeat of the 
destroyers: for the expression, that the battle was un- 
decided, is outweighed by the confession, that the consul 
himself was wounded, and a legate and several tribunes 
killed; and that the army after the battle was so com- 


80 Diodorus, xx. 26. SU Sse, Re 

3 [ere and in many other places he mentions Iapygians; often also 
Apulians. Had he în the former case a Greek (Timaeus) and in the latter 
a Roman (Fabius) before hint? 
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pletely cut off from Rome, that no messenger could come 
to it. It was the intention of the Samnites, which they 
carried into effect in the following war, if they had com- 
pletely dispersed this army, to lead their victorious troops 
to join the Etruscans, in order to concentrate an irresist- 
ible force upon one point, and upon that too, where the 
Roman state presented an open frontier without fortresses. 
Fortunately a reserve-army had been levied for the Etrus- 
can war, and still more fortunately it was no longer wanted 
there, where the victory had been gained, so that the great 
plan of the Samnites was frustrated and would have been 
so, even if the army of C. Marcius had been totally anni- 
hilated. The reserve could still save it; but there were 
great difficulties in effecting constitutionally the appoint- 
ment of L. Papirius Cursor, who above all his contempo- 
raries inspired confidence of victory. For the road to C. 
Marcius was inaccessible. Q. Fabius, however, the con- 
queror of the Etruscans, had never been reconciled to the 
man, from whose anger his life had been scarcely saved 
by the humiliation of the whole people: and if he did not 
sanction the decree of the senate, which appointed Papi- 
rius, and proclaim him as the one elected by the senate, 
in that case the decree which had been made remained 
a dead letter, and every delay might occasion irreparable 
misfortune. At this time the previous nomination of the 
senate must still have been indispensable, otherwise Fabius 
would have been able to deprive his mortal enemy of the 
honour and have conferred it upon some one else, for 
Papirius Cursor after all was by no means the only safety- 
anchor for Rome: Fabius had to choose between the 
odious duty of preparing new honours for his most hated 
enemy, and the fearful responsibility, if not of having ren- 
dered impossible the sending of an army to Samnium and 
the safety of the surrounded legions, at least of having 
delayed it so long, that every thing might be too late. To 
place him in this painful position, and thus to reward his 
victory in a war which had previously filled every one with 
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anxicty could as it appears, only have been the conse- 
quence of personal hostility in a faction that had the sway 
in the senate, which is also manifest in the endeavour to 
prevent him from crossing over the Ciminian mountains. 

“The senate sent its resolution to Fabius by men of 
consular rank, that his respect for them as well as for the 
wish of the senate, might induce him to sacrifice his feeling 
of personal hatred for the good of his country. When the 
deputation presented the ordinance of the senate, and had 
spoken in accordance with their commission, the consul 
departed from them without speaking, with his eyes cast 
upon the ground: so that they were uncertain what he 
would do. But in the silence of the night, as is the 
custom, he nominated L. Papirius dictator. Now when 
they exprest their thanks to him for having gloriously 
overcome his feelings, he maintained his inflexible silence, 
and dismist the deputation without an answer or men- 
tioning what he had done: so that it became clear, how a 
violent grief was restrained by a mighty will.” 

The dictator at the head of the reserve-legions, joined 
the distrest army, whose danger may be most clearly under- 
stood from the circumstance, that, notwithstanding all the 
vehemence of his temperament, he contented himself for a 
time with observing the Samnites without forcing them to 
a battle. Livy describes the magnificent splendour of the 
Samnite army in such a manner, that it has the appearance 
as if it had been peculiar to this campaign, which, —after 
a war, that had been carmed on for so many years, had 
proved so exhausting, and for the last four years had been 
so deeidedly unfavourable,—would be more unaccountable 
as an innovation than if an existing custom had been only 
continued and was accidentally mentioned by the historian 
here for the first time. The Samnites, he states, had two 
armies, cach armed and clothed uniformly. The one was 


433 Livy. ax. 35. 1 was obliged tu pass over this or translate the sub. 


stance of Livy. 
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drest in purple*# tunics, the other in white linen ones: 
both had shields of the same form, broad at the top and 
narrower towards the bottom, the former inlaid with golden 
the latter with silver ornaments: the shields themselves 
were of brass.% On their brazen helmets were crests: 
their defensive armour was as light as possible: only the 
left leg which stept forward, was covered with a greave: 
the breast with a sponge, a more certain protection against 
the stroke of a sword than brass or iron. Now though 
it appears that there is no ground whatever for doubting, 
that the Samnites in the battle against Papirius fought in 
such armour, of which the ornamented shields might long 
preserve the recollection, and that it was transferred from 
them to the gladiators, yct we must not allow ourselves to 
be led to suppose, what, it is true, is directly implied in 
Livy’s account, that the whole army carried such magnifi- 
cent shields. What free people would thus have lavisht 
its public treasures upon the decoration of the soldiers? 
We can only suppose that the battalions formed from the 
wealthy classes were armed in this manner, in the same 
way as the principes in the Roman army carried splendid 
arms: and the Samnites, though Campania was hostile and 
Apulia lost, had very fine artists in Lucania among their 
own subjects. 


434 Versicolores : at least Livy in speaking of the lex Oppia too 
uses this word as synonymous with purple, and the playing of one 
colour into another was the fundamental quality of purple, which, how- 
ever here, and wherever there does not exist any express ground for suppo- 
sing a different colour, must be regarded as a dark violet. The coceus took 
the place of the true purple and deprived it of its first rank at Constanti- 
nople and afterwards at Rome. 


35 "This, it is true, is only an inference; but who would have placed 
ornaments of precious metals upon shields like those of the Romans? Be- 
sides all the Oscan and south Italian pieces of armour which have come 
down to us are of brass. The explanation of the gold and silver ornaments 
as emblemata—inlaid work—is not merely the only conceivable one, but 
also that which is best suited to the words. Even the shields of the Argy- 
raspids ought perhaps to be regarded as such. 
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In the battle the dictator himself commanded the right 
wing, and C. Junius the master of the knights the left. 
Victory began on the latter, which was decided by the 
emulation of the dictator’s troops, and completed by an 
attack of the cavalry upon both flanks of the enemy’s 
army: the cavalry was commanded by M. Valerius and P. 
Decius**®, ‘The Samnites indeed retreated to their strong 
camp, but this too they were obliged to abandon to the 
conqueror before night. 

The dictator's triumph was rendered very brilliant by 
the arms that had been taken, and the splendour of which 
was still further increast by the unadorned simplicity of the 
Roman ones. The shiclds decorated with gold were dis- 
tributed among the stalls of the bankers around the forum, 
probably only to be hung out during processions: which 
surely proves also, that these shields were not there by 
thousands. The Campanians armed gladiators with them, 
probably Samnites who had been taken prisoners; and the 
armour and name remained. That they reecived this share 
in the trophies which had been gained by so much blood, 
confirms what has been said before respecting their right 
to a share in all booty and their participation in all the 
wars of Rome. 

L. Papirius Cursor is here mentioned for the last time; 
it was his second dictatorship after five consulships, and 
one may conclude that he died soon afterwards, otherwise 
he would occasionally have obtained this dignity again: 
Livy’s expression, that the favour of the people ascribed 
the glory of the victory he had gained chicily to the 
legates, looks like a suggestion, that he had not the love 
of the people, which decidedly sided with Q. Fabius, not 


“6 If there is any ground for what Livy says, that M. Valerius 
was elected pretor for the fourth time in the following year as a 
reward for his services in this battle, it was M. Valerius Corvus, who 
held curule diguities twenty-one times: otherwise one might rather 
expect him to be M. Valerius Maximus, the collegue of Decius in his 


first consulship. 
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only when he was threatened with death. He was on the 
contrary the man of the senate, and the reputation of being 
the greatest general of his age, which has past over into 
history, arose assuredly from the judgment of well qualified 
judges, although, so far as we know the history, fortune 
favored him less than his younger enemy Q. Fabius, as 
well as others of his contemporaries. He never extended 
the territory of the republic by conquests. But it was he 
who roused Rome again after the Caudine peace, and we 
have perhaps hardly any conception of the whole extent 
of the danger of the year 438 (444), which he changed 
into a brilliant victory. The little which is preserved of 
his personal character and habits, shews him as a rough 
warrior in an age which was by no means a barbarous one. 
He possest athletic strength and cultivated it by athletic 
excess in food and wine, proud of having no equal in this 
either: it 1s doubtful, whether he inherited the surname 
of Cursor, or received it because no one equaled him in 
running. To render the service difficult was his delight: 
he rejoiced in the feeling that what was easy to him, was 
intolerable to others. He punisht cruelly and inexorably, 
and enjoyed the anguish of death felt by the man who 
thought himself lost, even when he did not intend to 
strike the blow.’ Savageness and love of horrours do not 
exclude the higher mental powers of true military genius: 
he may have possest it: generals of his kind too may con- 
quer without possessing this genius: but he is no orna- 
ment to his people for posterity like M. Valerius Corvus 
and Q. Fabius. 

The latter in the following year 439 (415) conducted 
the war against Samnium victoriously, yet without such 
battles as might gain him a triumph. Ile succeeded in 
the important conquest of Nuceria: he also conquered in 
an engagement in the country of the Marsians. Here 
Diodorus and Livy directly contradict cach other: the 
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former” says, that the Romans assisted the Marsians: the 
latter, that the Marsians and afterwards the Pelignians 
declared for the Samnites against the Romans, and that 
the former fought with them. So much seems clear, that 
the Samnites attempted, what they had aimed at already 
in the year before, to place themselves in military commu- 
nication with Etruria: and they may have wisht to force 
the Marsians to join them: but as from this time forward 
the people of those districts rebel against Rome, first the 
Hernicans and then the Aequians, but still more as those 
two Sabellian people, and together with them the Mar- 
rucinians and 'rentanians, concluded peace with Rome in 
443 (449), the testimony of the annals of Livy is strength- 
ened by internal probability. 

The urgent danger, lest the Umbrians, who had un- 
expectedly declared war, might advance as far as Rome 
called Fabius against them: the speedy submission of this 
weak enemy allowed him to lead his troops back. 

The Etruscan war, which had been lookt forward to 
with great expectation by friends and enemics, was ended 
in despondency in three campaigns by two great battles, 
and had raised Rome’s power and influence to an extra- 
ordinary highth: the Umbrians had become an casy and 
rich prey: but the accession of the four northern Sabellian 
tribes strengthened afresh the worn-out power of Samnium, 
and the disposition of the Hernicans and Aequians raised 
new hopes. Still all was too late to give a more success- 
ful issue to the war, for the Roman power had already 
become irresistible. At the proper time, and when a genc- 
ral union of the tribes of the Sabellian race alone would 
have hurled Rome down from its highth, jealousy and dis- 
like kept the Marsian league neutral: now when Samnium 
was alrcady worn out, a relation more satisfactory to their 
vanity was formed. At that time the old habit of obe- 
dience kept back the united tribes, and the enjoyment of 
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a treaty disproportionately advantageous bound the Herni- 
cans to Rome: now they saw clearly, that this could not 
last, and if they could not conceal from themselves, that 
it was now the very last moment to give vent to their 
wrath which had been provoked by occurrences that are 
unknown, yet they were blind to the fact, that it was al- 
ready too late and that now it was necessary to submit. 

The infidelity of the Hernicans became manifest in the 
following year 440 (446). Q. Fabius retained as procon- 
sul the command of the army and gained such a complete 
victory near Allifae, that the defeated shut up in their 
camp were obliged to capitulate the next morning. 
Hannibal, inexorable towards Roman citizens, was mild to 
their allies, even when he appeared to have spared them for 
years to no purpose: the Romans wisht to destroy the 
confidence of the allies in the Samnites, and to prevent them 
by fear from joining their cause which was sinking more and 
more.  Ilence the Samnites obtained free departure, with- 
out their arms and their property : their allies and friends”, 
seven thousand in number, were sold as slaves: with the 
exception of the Hernicans, who were found among them, 
and who after being tried whether they had chosen this 
service of their own accord or according to a decree of 
their towns, were assigned as high traitors to the allied 
tribes to be kept in custody under their responsibility.” 
There is no doubt that they were executed, if those who 
owed no duties to Rome were sold into slavery. 

When Fabius, notwithstanding this defeat, had with- 
drawn his army for reasons unknown to us, or after an 


159 Tt is strange that Fabins triumpht neither on account of this nor of 
the previous campaign. The snecessful issue, of which the recollection is 
preserved, must in both years have been outweighed by disadvantages: in 
the second we know of the conquests of the Samnites, which surely presup- 
pose a victory in the field. 
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avenging victory, which is not mentioned, the Samnites 
appeared with new strength and formidable forces. Ca- 
latia and Sora with the Roman garrisons fell into their 
hands. The hatred went on increasing, and the prisoners 
were cruelly ill used, probably scourged and beheaded; 
they conquered also Arpinum, and a town of uncertain 
name, Cosennia.t!? They probably arrived at Sora and 
Arpinum from the country of the Marsians; both strong 
towns were doubly important, in order to obtain communi- 
cation with the Hernicans, who were already wavering in 
their fidelity to Rome. 

For a series of years no Roman army had been sent 
into Apulia by the road along the Adriatic sea,—this must 
have been done this year, as L. Volumnius, the collegue 
of Fabius, carried on war with the Salentinians, who must 
have attackt the Roman allies in Apulia. The Vestinians 
who had sided with the Samnites at the beginning of the 
war apart from their allied nations, must now have sepa- 
rated themselves from them, when the others had joined 
them: they were not among those who concluded peace in 
443 (449): but they did conclude a treaty alone with 
Rome two years later“ This neutrality opened the 
most difficult part of the road, although one tract still 
remained where they had to fight their way through a 
hostile country. Volumnius is said to have been victo- 
rious in many engagements, to have conquered many 
places, and to have enricht his troops with booty: but 
no triumph followed the war. Diodorus says not a word 
respecting the campaign of this year; but what he relates 
under the following year, perhaps belongs to the Apu- 
lian war of Volumnius: the Romans,—he says, the con- 
suls,—came with a great force into Apulia, and there 
gained possession by blockade of a town, Silvium, which 


42 The emendation Cerfennia seems inadmissible, as this place lay deep 
in the country of the Marsians. 
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was defended by a Samnite garrison, and obtained 5000 
prisoners. 

The investigation which the senate commanded re- 
specting the help afforded to the enemy by the Hernicans, 
induced the instigators of this measure to accclerate the 
open revolt. At a general meeting at Anagnia all the 
Hernican tribes, except those of Alatrium, Ferentinum and 
Verulac, decreed war against Rome: an expression, which 
if there is any accuracy in it, implies that the Hernican 
nation was considerably greater than we usually suppose. 
Anagnia is mentioned in a manner which apposes it to the 
other Hernicans, almost in the same way as Rome formerly 
stood in relation to the Latins’: it was moreover a large 
town for those countries. 

C. Marcius was sent against the Hernicans in the year 
44] (447): the other consul P. Cornelius marcht against 
Samnium, în order to prevent the Samnites by the neces- 
sity of defending their own homes from transferring the 
war at last permanently into the heart of Latium. If we 
consider all the localities in a war in which Anagnia was 
hostile and Sora and Arpinum in the hands of the enemy, 
we can scarcely doubt, that he had prest forward through 
the land of the Marsians: he soon found himself cut off 
from all communication with Rome, and the apprehension 
of an exceedingly unfortunate issue became so great, that 
all persons at Rome capable of bearing arms from the 
seventeenth to the forty-fifth year were compelled to take 
the military oath, and four legions formed ready to march. 
But P. Cornelius maintained himself in the heart of the 
country of the most warlike enemies, though surrounded, 
enclosed, and deprived of every supply, with such ability 
and with such success, that the object of his movement was 
fully attained, and his collegue was enabled to end the 
war against the Hernicans, and join him. Perhaps how- 
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ever he escaped the fate of Varus only by the cireumstance, 
that the Samnites feared to attack an enemy in a desperate 
situation and a strong position, before whom they had 
so often retreated upon favorable ground: they expected, 
that necessity would compel him to break up his encamp- 
ment. But C. Mareius at the same time had met with 
incomparably less resistance than the ancient renown of the 
Hernicans had led him to expect. He drove them ina 
few days from three strong positions, whereupon they pur- 
chast a truce of thirty days, with money, provisions, and 
clothing: a truce, which he undoubtedly availed himself of 
immediately, to hasten to the assistance of the second 
army which was enclosed by the enemy. When close by, 
the columns on the march were violently attackt by the 
Samnites who stood opposed to P. Cornelius, and the 
battle was fought with uncertain success, until the flames 
that broke out from the Samnite camp announced to both 
armies, that P. Cornelius had overpowered the insufficient 
garrison which was left behind, and would fall upon the 
rear of the army that was arrayed against his collegue. 
A panic seized the Samnites and they fled in all directions. 
That thirty thousand were slain in a battle, after which 
neither of the two generals triumpht, must be regarded as 
a story after the fashion, perhaps by the hand, of Valerius 
of Antium, which is characterised also by the addition, 
that the consuls did not pursue the enemy, but were con- 
tented with effecting their union. That the news of the 
unfortunate result and of the sudden despair of the Herni- 
cans induecd the authorities of Samnium to decree new 
preparations and a general levy of the country, and to send 
it to support the troops who, being now compelled to 
make war upon the Romans, had to meet the second con- 
sular army, contains in itself the certainty of its truth. That 
this reinforcement, which had it arrived one day earlier, 
might perhaps have decided the victory of its own 
people, approacht immediately after the battle was lost, 
as Livy relates, would not be at all without example. But 
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if they were able to receive the defeated and, instead of 
retreating with them, could advance toward the camp of 
the conquerors, in order to take up a position in their 
sight.—in that case one needs know war only from hearsay 
to perceive that fugitives, who remain after the destruction 
of nearly a whole army, carry with them in their flight a 
much greater number, especially of new troops, but can 
never on the same day join the latter, be drawn up in 
order, and advance again against the enemy. The interval 
of one night effects an immense change. Now, however 
much the first defeat of the Samnites may be exag- 
gerated, and however doubtful it may be whether the 
second engagement occurred on the same or a subsequent 
day, yet we may take it as a fact, like almost all the rest 
which must supply to us the place of a history of this war, 
that the new army was attackt by the united Roman one 
and was with far less exertion driven from the highths and 
routed.“ Since all hope from the Hernicans too was 
frustrated, the Samnites now petitioned for a truce, in 
order meanwhile to negociate for peace, and purchast it at 
the price of a supply of corn for three months, of a full 
year’s pay and of clothing for the whole army. Marius, 
who triumpht over the Hernicans on the first of the Quinc- 
tilis, consequently left Samnium even in the spring. It is 
not till after the truce and his return, that we can conceive 
that the Anagnians submitted unconditionally. P. Corne- 
lius remained in Samnium till the end of the year, and 
Marcius seems to have returned thither, when the nego- 
ciations were not followed by peace. But peace was not 
concluded, undoubtedly for the same reason as in the year 
427 (432), because the Samnites could not even yet make 
up their minds, to renounce the dignity and the rights of 


446 The twofold victory over the Samnites is also mentioned by 
Pliny, xxx1v, 11, 


47 For the elections were held by a dictator, quia neuter consulum potuerat 
bello abesse. ivy, IX. 44. 
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an independent state. At this point the account of Dio- 
dorus*® comes in, namely, that in order to force them to 
a peace at last, Samnium was systematically ravaged for a 
space of five months. The Roman armies marcht from 
one district to another, and did not change their camps 
till all the dwellings were reduced to ashes, all cultivation 
destroyed, and all fruit-trees cut down. These five months 
of devastation still leave time for a three months’ truce. 

The decision respecting the fate of the Hernicans | 
shall mention in the internal history. 

The history of the last two campaigns is as obscure 
and uncertain as of any in the whole war. When the 
Roman armies had at last evacuated the deserts which 
were their work, the Samnites revenged themselves by an 
inroad into Campania, and made the Stellatian and Faler- 
nian territories pay for what they had suffered"; of which 
the latter was distributed as property among Roman citi- 
zens. The rest of the narrative however is not only quite 
different in Diodorus and Livy, but the latter himself does 
not conceal, that he knew two contradictory statements. 
According to Diodorus, the Samnites were compelled by an 
engagement, in which they lost twenty standards and two 
thousand prisoners, to evacuate Campania, and hereupon 
the Romans took Bovianum.*® According to Livy, the 
first engagement occurred in the interiour of the country 
of the Pentrians, into which both the consular armies had 
penetrated and were encampt not distant from one an- 
other, but still separate: L. Postumius near Tifernum, 
Ti. Minucius near Bovianum. ‘The former alone fought 
with the enemy: and while some annals, which always give 
the loss of the Samnites such as only a great empire could 
sustain and get over, state it in this battle at twenty thou- 
sand prisoners, others inform us, that the victory was so 
far from decisive, that the consul esteemed himself fortu- 
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nate in reaching his collegue, who was opposed to a second 
Samnite army, by a prudent retreat and a night-march: 
and that this assistance decided a no less doubtful engage- 
ment, which lasted till late in the day. In this manner 
the Samnites are said to have been entirely erusht here, 
and to have lost twenty-one standards: the united Roman 
armies are then reported to have directed their march to 
Tifernum, where they gained again a no less decisive vic- 
tory, took twenty-six standards, and got the Samnite Im- 
perator Statius Gellius into their power with a great num- 
ber of other prisoners. On the following day Bovianum 
was stormed and soon taken. Diodorus on the other hand 
places a second battle after the conquest of Bovianum, and 
states that Gellius did not appear before the place until 
then with only six thousand men, that most of his soldiers 
were slain, but that he himself was taken prisoner with a 
few others. Now if the more moderate numbers deserve 
more credit, the triumphal Fasti, which ascribe the triumph 
to L. Fulvius the suffect consul, confirm the statement 
which Livy* mentions only as a different one, that Minu- 
clus received a fatal wound in the battle, and that Bovi- 
anum was taken by L. Fulvius who was elected in his 
place: a statement which separates all the events much 
further from one another. Both historians agree in stating, 
that Sora, Arpinum, and the previously mentioned Cesen- 
nia of uncertain name were reconquered at the end of the 
campaign. 

If family vanity recorded false triumphs under the an- 
cestorial images, the triumphal Fasti too, with whatever 
eare they may have been compiled, give no certainty that 
the consul P. Sulpicius gained battles in Samnium in the 
year 443 (449). According to Livy this year past by with- 
out any hostility under a truce, during which negociations 
were carried on, but the Roman army remained in Sam- 
nium and was maintained by the country. 
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Livy says that the ancient alliance was restored to the 
Samnitest?!: but that this statement is quite erroncous, 
is proved not only by internal evidence, but by express 
testimony. It is Dionysius with his exemplary precision 
in his words, who informs us, that the Samnites acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Rome in this peace”? Rome 
had been willing to conelude a peace upon this condition 
even as early as 427 (432), and as at that time, so after- 
wards, the often renewed negociations must have been 
broken off, because the Romans would not give up this 
point, and the Samnites would rather risk and suffer any 
thing, than yield to it. Now it was a consequence of this 
treaty, that the Samnites were obliged to renounce the 
supremacy of Lucania and to break up their alliance with 
the Marsians, Pelignians, Marrucinians and Frentanians. 
Thus they were confined within the limits of their own 
country, the boundaries of which had been much narrowed 
by the conquests of the Romans. All the Volscian towns, 
as well as Nola and Nuceria, were now subject to the 
Romans. Whether Salernum and Buxentum were lost as 
early as this, and consequently their communication with 
the Lower Sea was stopt, in the same way as the separa- 
tion of the Frentanians excluded them from the Adriatic, 
is unknown: it was equally important to the Romans, both 
to open a road for themselves into Lucania, and to shut 
the Samnites entirely in. In the interiour of the country 
too the Apulians and Lucanians divided Samnium from 
Tarentum. 

It was still harder than such external losses, that Rome 
now had a right to interfere in all the external relations 


151 Foedus antiquum redditum. 1x. 45. 
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5 Both phrase together with their territory were given to Capua: 
see above, note 208. Surrentum was certainly given to the same city in 
this war. 
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of the Samnite people; and thus it was only a truce: for 
it. was an intolerable peace; and during every year that 
it lasted, the Romans establisht their supremacy more and 
more firmly, and the difficulties of an attempt to break 
the yoke continually increast. But Samnium had lost so 
much blood, that for the present what was given up could 
not be saved; repose might give strength to avail herself 
of more favourable times. To the Romans such a peace 
was nevertheless highly welcome: they too needed relaxa- 
tion from their exertions, and the healing of the internal 
disorders required peace. 

Diodorus says, that the war lasted twenty-two years and 
six months, which is not true, since its real commencement 
cannot be placed earlier than the year 424 (429). But 
he undoubtedly reckoned from the beginning of the war 
with Palaepolis, and moreover from the beginning of the 
consular year in which it broke out, down to the end of 
the year in which the peace was concluded. Now the con- 
suls of the year 428 (433) entered upon their office on the 
first of Quinctilis; but at the end of the war not till 
towards the end of the civil year: as indeed the Fasti in 
443 (449) place the triumph of the consul still in office 
IV. Kal. Nov., and another in 449 (455) on the Ides of 
November**. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN ROME AND 
THE NATIONS BORDERING ON SAMNIUM 
AFTER THE PEACE. 


‘Tue fate of the Hernicans was upon the whole decided 
in the same way us that of the Latins had been thirty years 
before. The three towns which had not revolted, retained 
their laws, and mutual connubium: without doubt the 
commercium too: but scarcely the right of holding dicts. 
Anagnia and the other Hernicans became municipia with 
out the suffraginm, and were governed by prefects, who 
exercised jurisdiction among them, and whom the Roman 
pretor appointed annually 4%: for their ordinary magistrates 
who remained nominally, in order that the worship of the 
gods might not be disturbed, were exclusively confined to 
the performance of the priestly functions of their office”. 
They were deprived of the connubium with the other 
Hernicans, and undoubtedly of the commercium also, and 
this too with the same intentions as the Latins had been. 
Frusino lost, according to Diodorus as early as 441 (447), 
according to Livy as a punishment for an attempt to excite 
the nation to revolt in 444 (450), a third part of its terri- 
tory; which land, as Diodorus states, was sold. Rome 
had now got rid of the obligations incumbent upon it by 
the treaty, though these perhaps latterly had no longer 
consisted in giving up a third part of the spoil, but in the 
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Roman treasury giving pay to the contingent of the Herni- 
caus”, and only assigning a part of the spoil to them: 
which was considered so important a gain, that an eques- 
trian statue was erected to C. Marcius im front of the 
temple of Castor. 

In the last year of the war, when the Samnites were 
already bound by a truce, the Aequians were threatened 
with punishment, because a great number of them had 
served among the mercenary troops of the Samnites, and 
because after the dissolution of the Hernican state nearly 
the whole people had openly taken up arms for the Sam- 
nites. It seems that the senate, besides the surrender of 
the instigators of those measures, commanded the Aequian 
people, without consulting its wishes, to accept the Roman 
franchise; if this was without the suffragium, as it had 
been decreed to the Anagnians, the change was painfully 
oppressive without affording any decided advantage; and 
even if the full franchise was given, the burthen of the 
taxes and of the military service was great, the annihilation 
of the customs of their forefathers and of their native 
honours and nobility was bitter, while their proportionate 
share in the soverainty turned out to be insignificant, and 


457 (Compare above, p.83, note 158.) 


58 Livy, 1x.43. Pliny, xxxtv.11.— The Maaimo:, who according to 
Diodorns (xx.90) were conquered by the Romans in 442 (448) and 
deprived of their eonntry, and to some of whom the Roman franchise 
was given, are hardly the Pelignians as the reading has been emended; 
but the name is probably falsely written for ’Avdyvio, which might very 
easily occur in the uncial writing. The difficulty arising from his dis- 
tinetly calling the Anagnians "Avayvira in c.80, is not nearly so im- 
portant in his case, as it would be in that of any other writer, for 
Diodorus, as Wessling remarks on xx. 101, is extremely inconsistent in 
ethnic names; the Aequians for example he sometimes calls Afko:, sometimes 
AfkAo:, and sometimes Aikarol. 


5 I think that this is a clear inference from the words of Livy, 
1x. 45: tentationem esse ut incusso terrore belli Romanos se fieri puteren- 
tur, &c. That the Aequians actually became citizens, will be shewn 
hereafter. 
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such country people could have had no hope at all, nay 
scarcely any desire, of sharing in any part of the honours 
of the state. It is therefore no wonder that the Aequian 
people chose war, in order to avert what two centuries 
later the allies rose to gain by the most bloody war, and in 
the hope that the negotiations for peace would this time 
too be broken off. But the times were gone by when the 
Acquian name was formidable to the Romans. They had 
collected their forces into one camp: but when the over- 
whehming superiority of two consular armies stood opposed 
to it, the assembled army disperst, despairing of the event 
of a battle, so that the contingent of each town returned 
home, in order to fight for its own friends. They had 
forty-one townships: their country extended from the 
neighbourhood of Mount Velino, where Alba was still 
Aequian*”, perhaps almost from Rieti down to Praeneste, 
Tibur, and the Hernicans. These forty-one townships, 
many of which had Cyelopian fortifications, as their name- 
less sites still shew, were conquered one after another in 
fifty days, and for the most part either burnt or de- 
stroyed™, It may have been at this time that the towns 
were destroyed, where, according to Varro, the Aborigines 
dwelt în very ancient times®. The subjugation of the 
Aequians, if the triumph of Sulpicius deserves eredit, had 
been completed more than a month before his return from 
Samnium®, Their fate, according to Livy, induced the 
Marsians, Marrucinians, Pelignians and Frentanians to 
conclude a treaty with Rome, which, if the expression of 


460 Livy, x.1. Compare 1v.57, where a castellum on lake Fucinus is 
mentioned. ‘That it is ealled Volscian, is of no weight considering the con- 
stant confusion of these people. 

61 The accurate agreement of Diodorus with this statement gives 
to his differenees at least the weight, that one sees, that he actually 
derived his aceounts from annals, though perhaps often not without 
mistakes. 

6 Dionysius, 1.14. 
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Diodorus might be considered as well weighed‘, was an 
alliance affording protection, and hardly an equal one. 

It is to the second Samnite war, which often put the 
fidelity of the Roman subjects to a test which they did not 
stand, that the oldest of all Roman documents undoubtedly 
belongs; the senatus-consultum made on the proposal of 
the pretor L. Cornelius: for this L. Cornelius, son of 
Cnaeus, is certainly the same L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, 
begotten by Gnaevos, whose coffin is one of the inost vene- 
rable monuments at Rome: the inscription on it says ex- 
pressly, that he had been pretor®. It gives to the Tibur- 
tines the assurance, that the senate would receive as true 
and valid their justification in reply to the charges against 
their fidelity, and that it had given no credit even before to 
these charges: ‘ because we knew that we had not so 
deserved of you, that you should do it, and that it would 
have been unworthy of you to do it, and that it would not 
have been useful to you and your state; and after the 
senate has heard your speeches, we believe still more what 
we thought before, that you have not sinned in these 
things. And as you are justified in the sight of the senate 
respecting these things, we think, and you must believe, 
that you will be considered guiltless in the sight of the 
Roman people also”. 


464 6 nos “P. mpos — (adrods) — gvupaxiav eémoimoaro. Diodorus, 


xx.101, 


6 In the sixteenth century, when this monument, which was 
discovered more than two centuries later, was not yet known, people 
referred this senatus-consultum to a much earlier period, in conse- 
quence of the names of the senators, who are named as witnesses 
present when it was written down: almost immediately after the 
taking of the city by the Gauls. But at that time there was yet no 
pretor. 


6 I transcribe the whole senatus-consultum, as many readers 
may not have at hand Grnter’s collection, just as it is given by him 
p.499, only filling up some of the ubbreviations, and without answer- 
ing for all the readings: for I, for my own part, should feel inclined 
to read L. Postumius L. not S. F. ete.— L. Cornelius Cn. F. Praetur 
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The crime which the Tiburtines were charged with 
having committed against the Roman people, can have 
been nothing else but some alleged treacherous design. 
This might have taken place in 426 (431) or 434 (439). 
But as the Aequians bordered upon the territory of Tibur, 


Senatum consuluit a. d, 111 Nonas Maias sub aede Kastorns: seri- 
bendo adfucrunt A. Manlins A. F. Sex. Julius, L. Postumius S.F. 
Qnod Teiburtes verba feccrunt, quibusque de rebus vos purgavistis, 
ea senatus animum advortit ita utei aequom fuit: nosque ea ita audi- 
veramus nt vos deixistis vobeis nontiata esse: ea nus animum nos- 
trum non indoucebamns ita facta esse propter ca qnod scibamns ea 
vos merito nostro facere non potuisse: neque vos dignos esse, quei ca 
faceretis, neque id vobeis, neque rei poplicae vostrae oitile esse 
facere: et postquam vostra verba senatus andivit, tanto magis ani- 
mum nostrum indoncimus, ita utei ante arbitrabamur de cieis rebus 
af vobis peccatum non esse. Quonque de cicis rebus Senatuci purgatei 
estis, credimus vosque animum vostruin indoucere oportet, item vos 
populo Romano purgatos fore. The brazen table, which contains 
this senatus-consultum, was found in the sixteenth century at Tivoli 
in the neighbourhood of the cathedral, where the temple of Hercules 
with its library once stood.  Ficoroni still saw it towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century in the library of the Barberini, whieh was 
then still rich in antiquities: now it is no longer found there, as I 
have been expressly assured on repeated enquiries: and I imagine 
that the same carelessness, by which the house of the Barberini soon 
after the time of Ficoroni lost so many other treasures of art and 
antiquity, also caused the loss of this, the valne of which was then 
well known: for Garatoni, who was librarian to this princely house 
during almost the whole time of the pontificate of Pins VI., does not 
mention this senatus-cousultum, where he had immediate oecasion to 
do so, if he had it before his eves. It has unfortunately disappeared 
entirely from the world: [ at least have sought for it in vain in all the 
collections of Italy accessible to me, and which were likely to he enrieht 
from that of the Barberini, and have fonnd no one who even knew 
of a report as to where it had been earried. Thus too has the senatns- 
consultum respeeting the hononrs of Germanicus, of which Fea fortn- 
natcly took a copy in plaster of Paris, disappeared entirely from the 
werld. — Gruter says after Fulvius Ursinns, that the writing was very 
ancient: on this point one may now speak with mueh greater certainty 
than was then possible: a later copy, as that of the inscription of Duilins, 
may be just as gennine as an original. — Would that others would search 
after traces of this table! | 
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it is exceedingly probable, that the charges were brought 
against them before the outbreak of the war against this 
people and after the subjugation of the Hernicans; which 
supposition is also strengthened by the fact that L. Scipio 
was consul in 448 (454). 

I think, that the dignity, moderation and faithfulness 
towards a faithful town in this document should reconcile 
an impartial judge to the Romans of that time, notwith- 
standing many a reproach which their conduct in those 
times has occasioned: but I always except the breach of 
the Caudine peace, which nothing can excuse. Otherwise 
it should not be overlookt, that the struggle of Rome with 
the Samnites involved its existence, while it was for sove- 
rainty: and that the Romans called by providence to give 
a new form to Italy, against which the Samnites alone 
struggled with justice, because they too might have done 
it, acted from necessity even in the hard oppression of the 
nations which they crippled and endangered. 

The acquisition of public domain from the Aequian war 
was the greater, as the numerous townships were taken by 
the sword one by one. When therefore it was decreed 
to found a colony at Alba on the lake Fucinus, which was 
to keep the Marsians as well as the Aequians in obedience, 
there was sufficient land to be assigned to six thousand 
colonists in 444 (450). Alba is a Cyclopian town, and 
was regarded as one of the strongest places in all Italy. 
In the same year a new colony of four thousand men was 
establisht at Sora; three‘ or four® years later and in 
the country of the Acquians too Carseoli was founded as a 
colony with four thousand citizens. This fortress and 
Alba lay upon the road afterwards called the Valerian, 
which like most of the. Roman roads was a highway long 
before it was constructed with art, and led from Tibur in 
the valley of the Anio up to Carscoli, then to Alba and 
through the Marsian country to the mouth of the Tronto. 


47 Velleius, 1. 14. oO Liv asa, IIS 
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The despair at such works, which establisht the duration 
of the Roman empire immoveably, twice drove the Aequi- 
ans in 445 and 446 (451 and 452) to a hopeless revolt, 
which was very soon subdued. The first time, when th; 
new citizens of Alba maintained themselves with their own 
forces alone against a vigorous attack, the cause directly 
common to them both had united the Marsians to them*®, 
who were just as little able to resist the Roman arms. 
They were defeated and three of their towns, Milionia, 
Plestina and Fresilia taken, and then at their request a 
new treaty was granted to them, which now at least was 
certainly based upon the recognition of the Roman suprem- 
acy, for they were obliged as a punishment to give up even 
a part of their territory. So much was the cause directly 
common to these two nations alone, that the nations allied 
with the Marsians seem to have taken no part at all in 
their war, and that in the same year the Vestinians sought 
and obtained an alliance with Rome. ‘Two years after- 
wards the Picentians did the same.” 

By these repeated defeats the nation of the Aequians 
was brought down, it is true, to a very low state; but the 
words, that they were almost annihilated?!, are by no 
means to be understood as literally as when we read that 
the Epirots were almost annihilated. They were a great 
people; the short duration of the later revolts could not 
have caused much blood to flow, nay there must have been 
a great number of people remaining who restored the popu- 
lation, so far as it was not prevented by the loss of a 
great part of the land. Cicero says, that the Aequians 
obtained the franchise??; he himself was a Volscian; he 


46° But Carseoli was not yet founded: it may however have been decreed: 
and at any rate this town did not lie in the country of the Marsians 
(Livy, x. 3.), but in the heart of the Aequians. 

70 Livy, NS Il 

31 Nomen  Aequorum prope ad interneeionem deletum.  Livy, 
IX. 45. 


* Cicero, de OR. 1 11. (33.) 
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seems to have had some knowledge of the history of his 
tribe and of the Aequians who were a kindred race, and to 
have known something of the great men, that had existed 
among them; he cannot be mistaken here; and in the 
census ot the Italian nations at the time of the great Cisal- 
pine war the Aequians are no more mentioned than the 
Volscians,—because they were Roman citizens. It is quite 
certain that they became so after this war: or it was 
after the foundation of the two colonies, which rendered 
senseless any further attempt to throw off the soverainty, 
that the franchise granted to them as early as 443 (449) 
was extended so as to become the full Quiritarian. For in 
447 (453) P. Sempronius and P. Sulpieius, the same that 
subdued them in 443 (449), founded two new tribes, the 
Terentina and Aniensis, which assuredly contained no 
other new citizens than the Aequians themselves. For the 
former was not far from the Arpinatians and Atinatians™; 
and the situation of the region of the latter on the upper 
Anio—on the lower all were Latin or had been divided 
into regions from early times—is clear enough from its 
name. Now from the fact that two tribes were given to 
them, and that no more were afterwards granted to the 
Sabines, it is also clear, that they must still have been very 
numerous. In the year 444 (450) the franchise without 
the suffragium was granted to the Arpinatians and Tre- 
bulanians on the Samnite frontier between Casilinum and 
Caudium.” 

The Lucanians had no sooner recovered their inde- 
pendence than they returned to the exercise of their old 
hostilities against Tarentum, which had not yet concluded 
a peace with the Romans. These hostilitics, coming as 
they did from the side of Apulia, did not threaten, it is 
true, the walls of the city, but they did its territory.” 


#2 desre publi 1114. (75) 

™ This is clear from Cicero, pro Plancio, 16. (39.) 

15 Livy, x.1. 

7% Tapavrivor méAeuoy exovtes pds Acuxareds vai ‘Puualous. Dio- 
dorus, XX. 104, 
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Deprived of the assistance of the Samnites they returned 
to their system of taking into their pay a prince with his 
army; and they still continued (450) to turn their eyes 
towards their mother-city Sparta, although everything had 
been changed in Greece. Sparta as a state had been 
unable to afford assistance ever since the unsuccessful issue 
of the courageous undertaking of Agis: it existed only 
through the weakness of its neighbours, who, however, 
during the time that had elapst from the battle of Mantinea 
to the last Agis, had reduced the boundaries of Laconica 
by successive conquests to the narrow limits in which we 
afterwards find it. ‘Internally it experienced all the disad- 
vantages of forms and institutions entirely unchanged, 
which cannot bring back the soul that has departed from 
them. A state of things such as this can bring no re- 
proaches against another, which arises from a want of fixt 
forms; nay it is even worse, for there reigns in the former 
before the throne of the dead letter a mock-justice with its 
haughtiness and hypocrisy: the noblest and freest move- 
ments of the heart and mind, which may still develop 
themselves nobly in a state in dissolution, are the very 
things which are the most condemned and crusht. Nome 
could not make its customs and laws last for ever, for this 
is granted to no human things; but it renewed them in the 
course of centuries, adapting the forms to the existing real- 
ity, and when ha was neglected and every attempt to 
restore what was decayed, was foolish, the customs still 
continued to live in the feelings of many and the actions 
of some. At Sparta not a line was altered in the laws, 
which were regarded as a revelation: the syssitia and the 
education existed externally as they had done centuries 


47 That this was done now and could be dispenst with during 
the whole time of the Samnite war, will be a proof to those who 
know how to understand history clearly, that what has been said in 
this history respecting the relation of the Tarentines and Lucanians 
to the Samnites has not been sophistically inferred from insuficient 
data. 
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before; but wealth and usury had crept in, availing them- 
selves of the loop-holes in the legislation, and the division 
of the nation into a few over-rich houses and the ex- 
tremest poverty without a middle class was nowhere worse. 
The besetting sin of the people, avarice, which Lycurgus 
had openly combated by forbidding the use of coined gold 
and silver, had on this very point completely dispenst 
with the laws, although they pharisaically boasted of keep- 
ing them sacred; and the more limited the sphere of 
thoughts, in which they could lawfully move, the grosser 
became vice: literature and science, the consolation of 
other nations wlien sunk equally low, nay their only mo- 
ral preservation, still continued to be banisht even now. 
The Spartans, and even the Heraclids themselves, sought 
riches at the Macedonian court by the most unworthy 
means, and indulged themselves in forein lands in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of all luxuries. Such an one was 
Cleonymus, a grandson of king Cleombrotus, who had 
fallen at Leuctra, and grandfather of the last Spartan king 
Cleomenes.  Exasperated at the just decision which had 
assigned the throne to his nephew Areus, he disturbed the 
peace with his ambition, and the ephors gladly acceded to 
the request of the Turentines, that he should be allowed 
to levy an army and lead it to their assistance. Just in 
proportion to the increasing dissolution of morals and to 
the general distress in the whole of Greece, did it become 
easier to collect hosts of troops; and he who had saved 
from the ashes of his native city nothing but his bare life, 
found himself under the same newly raised banners united 
with the veteran hireling, whose hands were stained with 
the blood of his own friends, which had been shed in the 
storm of his city and was often mixt with that of the leader 
under whose commands he had before murdered. The 
Tarentine vessels conveyed Cleonymus with 5000 men to 
Italy; and among an equal number which he enlisted there, 
there were surely very many Samnites, who were fond of 
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mercenary service’™. The militia of Tarentum, 20,000 
foot and 2000 horse, also came under the command of the 
chief captain; and this force was still further augmented 
by the accession of the Salentines and of most of the 
Italictes. ‘The Lucanians sued for peace and obtained it, 
and received from the Greek general who pretended to have 
come as the protector of the Greeks, the command to unite 
their forces with him in making war upon the still wealthy 
Metapontum, which continued to be independent of Taren- 
tum. It was compelled to open its gates, and Cleonymus 
carried away from thence six hundred talents and two hun- 
dred maidens under the name of hostages, in order to seek 
among them the gratification of his lusts. 

The object for which ‘Tarentum had invited him, was 
now attained: for though a Greek army in combination 
with the Samnites would perhaps have given to the war 
quite a different turn, yet as the Samnites had concluded 
the war by such an unfortunate peace, it was not the time 
to venture upon a war of their own against Rome without 
the prospect of bringing it to a favorahle termination, in 
the course of which such a profligate general might sud- 
denly desert their service or perhaps even set himself up 
as tyrant. Cleonymus too must have been just as little 
inclined to undertake it; he was allured by the invitations 
of exiled Siceliots, to deliver their island from the dominion 
of Agathocles, though they would only have given to it 
in exchange a tyrant just as wicked and more contempt- 
ible. Thus the Tarentines succceded in persuading him to 
depart, doubtless by the sacrifice of large sums of money, 
and by conveying him over to Corcyra. Of this noble 
island, which however for a long time past had lost all its 
power, as if in punishment for the frightful crimes of its 
flourishing period, he took possession without resistance 


#8 The true name of mercenaries, and used too without any reproach, is 
latrones. 
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and used it as his head-quarters, making further prepara- 
tions and draining its resources. 

Not long after, Tarentum got rid of the dangerous 
alliance, under pretext of which Cleonymus could return, 
and this year 445 (451) is undoubtedly the time, when the 
peace betwcen Rome and Tarentum was concluded, of 
which one of the conditions was, that the Roman ships of 
war should not sail north of the Lacinian promontory*”: a 
condition, which alone proves, that Tarentum concluded 
it with the most complete preservation of its independence. 
Earlier treaties may have existed between the two states, 
for the relations of Rome to forein states had undoubtedly 
long before this been incomparably more extensive than 
Livy knew of and has described, but such would have 
become invalid by the war and could not have been 
alleged. But that such a treaty was in force, when the 
great war broke out between Rome and Tarentum, and 
had existed long before, proves further, that the Taren- 
tines had been quite neutral in the third Samnite war. 

The Salentines, who like Tarentum had abandoned the 
alliance with Cleonymus, must have sued for the Roman 
protection at the same time. For when he returned with 
his fleet and army to the coast of Messapia, conquered 
Thuriæ and carried away its inhabitants into slavery in 445 
(451), the consul M. Aemilius or the dictator C. Junius 
came to their assistance, and gave back to the Salentines 
the town which had been evacuated by the Greek army 
of robbers. It appears that Cleonymus did not expect 
the Romans, and still less had the courage to venture on 
greater undertakings, but confined himself to the success 
of a predatory expedition against a rich country, which did 
not anticipate such an inroad. He sailed through the 
Lagoons into the Brenta, and landed and ravaged the 
country of Patavium: but those who landed paid dearly 
when the citizens marcht out against them; and a great 


4 Appian, Samn. p. 56. Schw. 
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part of the Greek gallies, attackt by the gondolas and 
allured from the roadstead into the Lagoons, ran upon 
banks and fell into the hands of the Venetians.  Diodo- 
rus's account of the occurrences near ‘Triopium**, which 
surely refers to no other event than this, of which no 
one could have had such accurate information as Livy, 
states that the flect lost also by a storm twenty sails. So 
much is clear, that he returned to Corcyra with his army 
ruined, and that all his airy schemes were gone: he did 
not even retain that island; it fell about two years after 
into the power of Agathocles. He himself returned to 
Sparta, where he past away many a year of his life dis- 
honoured by domestic disgrace, until in his old age he once 
more appears in history, as the betrayer of his country and 
the seducer and destroyer of Pyrrhus. 


ED See, TOG, 
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THE ETRUSCAN WARS DOWN TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE THIRD SAMNITE WAR. 


Tus state of peace with the Etruscans ever since the 
taking of the city by the Gauls is the more surprising, 
since the two nations up to that time had struggled against 
each other with a vehemence and an exertion, such as 
never had been manifested in the conduct of the Latin 
wars. During the first half century after the expulsion 
of the kings it was the Etruscan wars, which brought 
Rome down more than any others; and the destruction of 
one of the great Etruscan towns and the possession of its 
whole territory, as well as the alienation of another allied 
city, Capua, were occasions which might have induced even 
a peaceful nation, which the Etruscans in former times 
by no means appear to have been, to seize every oppor- 
tunity for recovering what was lost: and those wounds 
were still quite fresh, when Rome’s fall and weakness gave 
the greatest hopes. Yet all their attempts are confined to 
the attack upon Sutrium and Nepete, four years after the 
taking of Rome; and this war is carried on so feebly, that 
it is clear, that it can only have been the enterprise of a 
single town, the neighbouring Volsinu. Just as little do 
the Romans repeat those campaigns against Volsinii, which 
previous to the Gallic calamity had to overcome such few 
difficulties; and it is only in the last years of the fourth 
century that a war arises with any of the Etruscan people 
and then with the Tarquinians alone; for the Faliscans 
were Aequians. Now although these two cities were bound 
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by a truce, and kept it conscientiously, although the Ro- 
mans too had for years turned their attention to other 
countries, and must have regarded the neutrality of the 
Etruscans as a piece of great good-fortune,—still it would 
appear, that almost all the Etruscan towns were at liberty 
to avail themselves of favorable opportunitics that often 
occurred, and did not do so. Now however much the oli- 
garchy weakened Etruria as a military power, however early 
at Volsinii the internal mischiefs may have begun which so 
reverst the state of things, that the serfs became masters 
of the state, yet the real solution of the mystery, it seems, 
must be sought in the danger from the Gauls and in the 
inisfortunes, which the wars with this people brought upon 
the country. Although the northern frontier from the sea 
to the sources of the Tiber might be impassable, yet the 
same road, by which the Senonians penetrated to Clusium 
and Rome, and by which they marcht several times into 
Latium, led to an extensive and open frontier. This 
danger, which was constantly renewed and became more 
pressing as often as new immigrants arrived at the Apen- 
nines, must have induced the chief cities of Etruria, which 
were exposed to the greater danger and whose powers were 
undoubtedly greatly exhausted, to maintain towards Rome 
either by treaty or silently a lasting peaceable relation, 
which secured to the Romans the twofold advantage of 
enabling them to direct their whole forces towards southi- 
ern Italy, and of keeping up a bulwark between them- 
selves and the Gauls. In the mean time the Gauls in 
the Cisalpine fields became more unwarlike; their inilitary 
character disappeared, just as the Goths in Italy lost their 
bravery within forty years; and they became accustomed 
to prefer the produce of their country, which is rich even 
for the idle, to the booty which after all they were fre- 
quently thwarted in obtaining after shedding their blood 
for it. The Etruscans on the other hand gaincd in mili- 
tary skill and courage: and since, as Rome’s own example 
shews, peace could be concluded with the Gauls, the 
TR 
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Etruscans either began to believe after the battle of Lau- 
tulae, that the moment was now come for them too to 
recover their old frontier of the Tiber; or, when the con- 
sequences of it did not answer all their expectations, to 
pereeive, that if the Samnites should be subdued, their own 
independence would not last long. 

Like all those nations, which did not declare or eom- 
promise themselves, till the Etruseans had already laid 
down their arms and the Samnites eould no longer main- 
tain themselves, the Etruscans too undertook the war much 
too late, to which without doubt they had long before been 
urgently invited by the Samnites. It was decreed at a 
general assembly of all the towns, and preparations made 
for it as early as the year 436 (442), for the hostilities were 
thoughtat Rome sounavoidably near, that C. Junius Bubuleus, 
who had been appointed dictator for this reason, commanded 
all persons capable of bearing arms from the age of seven- 
teen to forty-five to take the military oath. All the Etrus- 
can people, except the Aretinians, though they afterwards 
joined them, for they concluded peace in 438 (444), and 
we may also add Caere, which was already entirely depend- 
ent upon Rome, had united for the war: the Faliseans 
took no part in it‘. Among all those people moreover 
the Tarquinians assuredly had been the only bitter enemies 
of the Romans among all the Etruscans sinee the destrue- 
tion of Veii; they had concluded a forty years’ truce in 
the year 399 (404), and, if in connexion with the other 
Etruscans, they set aside the peace as early as 436 (442), 


481 Otherwise it would surely have been mentioned, that they 
sued for peace: for Livy does not inclnde them among the Etrus- 
cans, whose towns he does not mention separately: he distinguisht 
the two nations (Faliscos guogue arma Tuscis junxisse: X.45). In 
the second Etruscan war they were so closely allied to Rome, that 
the Roman baggage remained at Falerii and the town received a Roman 
garrison to protect it (x.9), and it is stated subsequently, though not, it is 
true, till 453 (459), that they had been friends of the Roman people for 
many years. 
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they violated their oaths; or else we have here also to 
understand cyclical years“. ‘The former is the more im- 
probable, as they had neglected opportunities incomparably 
more favorable for accomplishing something even alone: 
the expectation of being supported by the remaining part 
of the nation might determine them to allow a few more 
years to pass, after the time had already given them the 
right of gratifying their passion. 

Two colonies with Latin rights, Sutrium on the snbse- 
quent Anrelian, and Nepete on the later Flaminian road, 
both little more than a day’s march from the city, protected 
the Roman territory, the former against Volsinii, the latter 
against the Faliscans. The whole united force of the 
Etruseans advanced towards Sutrium before 438 (444); 
but the army of the consul Q. Aemilius protected or re- 
heved the fortress. It is surprising, that a consular army, 
amounting at the most with the allies to 20,000 men, was 
sufficient in this and the following campaign to meet the 
force of all Etruria: we may indeed believe Livy, that the 
Etruscans were superiour in numbers, the Romans in 
valour: but the former too shewed the perseverance of 
soldiers who had been pickt and were accustomed to war. 
They stood in the ficld at sunrise drawn up for fighting, 
and offered battle to the Romans: the consul ordered his 
men to take their meal, before they marcht out. Both 
armies faced each other for a long while, before either side 
formed the resolution of opening the battle: it was not till 
after midday that the Etruscans raised the war cry. Both 
sides fought with equal perseverance: the Romans met the 
whole force of the enemy, though superiour in numbers, 


1% I have said above (such a remark is not found written down), 
in what sense I leave the year 422 without assigning consuls to it, as 
Dodwell docs. In reality thirty-cight years had not elapst from the 
middle of 404 to the same season in 442, but only about 374. I remark by 
the way that 40 years, the time for which truces were usually concluded 
with the Etruseans, are as cyclical years exactly a third of 100 years of 12 
months’ length. 
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with their first lines, and when the reserve took their place 
in the evening and attackt with fresh strength the Etrus- 
cans, who were wearied out by the whole day’s fight, the 
battle ended, but still indecisively. Both armies retreated 
to their camps, and neither felt strong enough to wish for 
a second engagement: on that bloody day more of the 
Etruscans were killed, and more of the Romans fatally and 
severely wounded: a statement worthy of notice as shew- 
ing the difference of the weapons, with which the fight was 
conducted on the two sides. 

According to this account, which is supported by 
Livy’s saying nothing of a triumph of the consul, it is 
very surprising to find one in the Fasti, and the sus- 
picion, that their author was deceived by family fictions, 
is increast by the circumstances, under which the next 
campaign 459 (445) was opened. For the Etruscans be- 
sieged Sutrium, and Q. Fabius conducted the Roman 
army, undoubtedly a much weaker one“, cautiously to 
its relief by roundabout ways along the foot of the hills, 
in order to avoid a battle in the open fields. Trusting 
to their superiority in numbers the Etruscans hastened to 
attack him: he drew up his troops upon the hills, where 
the ground itself covered with stones supplied weapons 
against the enemy approaching carelessly, and allowed 
them to spare their arms. When the prudent use which 
the Romans made of the country had checkt the Etruscans 
and placed them in perplexity, a general attack sword in 
hand hurled them down from the half ascended highths, 
and the Roman cavalry cut off the fugitives from their road 
to the camp. The latter, together with a rich booty, fell 
into the hands of the victors. Thirty-eight standards were 
taken, and many thousand Etruscans are said to have 
fallen or been made prisoners. 


483 Ut loco paucitatem suorum adjuvaret:—Btrusci—multitudinis suae— 
immemores: Livy, 1X. 35. Tov Tuppqvwv moXAoîs wAHVEow cuvdpapydvTwv ext 
ră Sovrpiov: Diodorus, xx. 35, 
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Now whatever exaggerations there may be in this nar- 
rative, it must be acknowledged, that it does not in the 
least resemble one entirely fictitious, and yet Diodorus 
knows nothing of this battle, but informs us, that Fabius 
relieved Sutrium by invading Etruria by a different road‘: 
and this undertaking was in fact so desperately bold, that 
the senate might well tremble for its success, and try every 
thing to prevent it. The Roman and the independent part 
of Etruria was separated by the mountains of Viterbo, 
which were called the Ciminian forest. It may easily 
be believed that this country, abandoned by both nations 
to nature as neutral ground to serve as a bulwark against 
one another, like that which forms the dry military frontier 
of Croatia, had become impassable through wild vegetation 
and neglect of the road, so that a defeated army might 
find its destruction in it. But it is perhaps one of the 
mistakes into which Livy falls, whenever he allows his ima- 
gimation to make up the image of by-gone circumstances, 
when he states, that previous to Fabius no one, not even 
merchants, had past through this forest, and that it could 
not appear credible to any one, that a person should have 
done so%:— which surely, in order that this might avert 
suspicion from the Roman spies, would necessarily have 
bounded the whole of southern Etruria in such a manner, 
that it would not have been possible to reach it by any 
other road from the side of Falerii. Eighty years before, 
Roman armies had invaded the territory of Volsinii, and 
had consequently marcht over those mountains: at a still 


Vax 30 N. D. 

55 Tfe compares the impassable nature of the forest with that of 
the German ones, such as they had been a short time before, impass- 
able and full of horronr to the Romans. From this passage we may 
infer with great eertainty when he wrote the ninth book: namely, 
after the campaigns of Drusus, for it was only through them that the 
horronrs of the German forests were banisht, until they returned 
after the defeat of Varus. He was then upwards of fifty years, and 
when Dionysius publisht his work, he had not yet commenced writing at 
all. e 
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earlier time Roman merchants had visited the fair near 
the temple of Voltumna: it is however perhaps probable, 
that the forest did not grow wild till afterwards, when the 
frontier was fixt and that that fair might have been done 
away with: but how could it be imagined, that there was 
no communication at all by land between Etruria and 
Rome and Latium, nay no immediate communication be- 
tween Etruria and the Faliscans? There must have been 
roads for mules, and those not a few, for not only were the 
Etruscans able to appear before Sutrium, which they could 
only reach through the mountain forest, but Fabius sends 
his whole baggage before him, and consequently there was 
no occasion to make a road for this purpose. But wherever 
such roads exist, there is also intercourse. What no one 
could have expected, was the presumption of leaving a 
far more numerous army on the other side and of encamp- 
ing in a place, where the loss of a battle became complete 
destruction. This as well as the circumstance, that the 
Etruscans according to Livy’s further narrative again ap- 
peared before Sutrium, and that Fabius returns again 
undisturbed through this awful mountain forest in order 
to compel them to raise the siege, so that the presump- 
tion, which riskt the existence of an army, would have 
been nothing but a common plundering expedition, and 
that he offers battle here, which according to his own 
statement was placed by others in the neighbourhood of 
Perusia,—makes it indeed quite evident, that the simple 
narrative of Diodorus is the correct one, though it is true 
we must forego all the more minute descriptions in it; aid 
that Livy’s consists in repeating the same events by com- 
bining entirely different accounts. 

The presence of an Etruscan army on the Roman side 
of the mountain is also adopted in Livy’s account: after 
a defeat like that which he had just described, the victor, 

#6 (Here a N. B. is found in the margin. The passage alluded to 


is perhaps Livy, 1x. 37: quantus non unquam antea exercitus ad Sutrium 
venit.) 
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however strong the country might have been, would, still 
have been able to compel the other party to a complete 
retreat, and then he could have transterred without danger 
the sufferings of the war into the enemy’s country. The 
case was different, if that victory was only a partial advan- 
tage over a body of troops sent ahead, and the main force 
of the Etruseans did not abandon the siege of Sutrium: to 
effect this by a diversion, if it was not advisable to attack 
far superior numbers within their ramparts, was the idea 
of a general like Fabius, whose consciousness of his powers 
freed him from the fetters of extreme caution, the ob- 
servance of which as a general rule saved Rome from great 
misfortunes, since she was obliged to trust her wars to 
generals of inferior talents also. 

After that battle he continued for a considerable while 
in the field opposed to the Etruscans, and seems to have 
communicated his plan to the senate, since the formation 
of an army of reserve was necessary, if the enemy should 
disregard the devastation of their country and march 
against Rome itself. During this interval he sent one of 
his brothers, who possest a knowledge of the Etruscan lan- 
guage, in disguise through Etruria, in order to sound the 
sentiments of the Umbrian people, and to conclude treaties 
with those whom he might find averse to the Etruscans. 
But this envoy found every where such a disposition, that 
he did not disclose himself anywhere till he arrived among 
the Camertians, with whose senate he concluded a treaty, 
which continued to exist, till all the Italicans received 
the Roman franchise, and was extremely advantageous to 
them**?: nevertheless they only pledged themselves to 
lend their assistance, if the Romans should advance as far as 
their territories. 

While Q. Fabius was expecting the return of his en- 
voy, the senate must have forbidden him to carry his plan 
into effect, and he must have refused to abandon it: for 


4% Cicero, pro Balbo, 20. (46. 
» | 
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the sending of five legates accompanied by two tribunes of 
the people to compel him to obedience, was such an extra- 
ordinary measure, that we are left without doubt to con- 
clude that it had been preceded by milder attempts: the 
sending of the tribunes could have had no other object but 
that of arresting him. But before this embassy reacht the 
camp, the forbidden undertaking had been ventured upon 
and could not be altered. About the first watch of the 
night Fabius sent away all his baggage: this was followed 
by the infantry: he himself after sunrise led the cavalry 
towards the camp of the enemy, as if for the purpose of re- 
connoitering; towards evening he returned to his camp and 
reacht before dark those who had gone ahead. At sunrise 
the army saw the rich fields of Etruria spread before it, 
for many years uninjured, and where no one had antici- 
pated an invasion of the enemy: the booty was immense": 
the country people called out by the nobles and formed into 
troops, endeavoured in vain to put a stop to the devasta- 
tion: they were disperst and suffered great loss. A regu- 
lar army, not from the Etruscan cities alone, but also from 
Umbria, now assembled near Perusia: and as no mention 
is made of any movement of the army which kept Sutrium 
blockaded, either in the rear of the Fabian army or in the 
direction of Rome, it is the less conceivable, that the great- 
est part should not have marcht to this very point, while the 
troops of a single city sufficed to keep a place blockaded, 
which was of no great importance. Some of the annals, 
which Livy had before him, agree with Diodorus in placing 
the great and decisive battle in the neighbourhood of Pe- 
rusia: but we can hardly be permitted to understand his 
expressions literally, according to which it would appear, 
as if the account of the battle of Sutrium, whither Q. 


48 Diodorus, xx. 35. says, that he laid waste Upper Etruria: da 
ais Tov éudpwv xépas ouveuBoddy: it is probable that "Ou Bpixwy 
should be read here: compare 44. In this case the Romans would 
have marcht into the territory of Perusia through that of Ameria and 
‘Tudar. 
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Fabius had returned, had been transferred to the battle of 
Perusia, which had been mentioned by those who knew 
nothing of the formert*. Nay, this account sounds so 
fabulous, that one would scarcely like to repeat it, if it 
expressly referred to the battle of Perusia, which certainly 
forms one of the most important events in the history of 
the world. For when Rome was anxiously expecting the 
result of the war in Etruria, since a second army had at the 
same time been defeated in Samnium and was kept en- 
closed, and when, if the reserve legions had been sent into 
Samnium in order to mect the more pressing danger, it 
would scarcely have had the means of saving the remains 
ofan army defeated in Etruria, it received intelligence of 
a complete victory, and that the three principal towns, 
Perusia, Cortona and Arretium begged for peace and al- 
lance: to these a truce for thirty years was granted. 

The annals have in their way paid sufficient homage 
to the fame of the great Q. Fabius by the enormous 
numbers of the enemy, which they report to have been 
slain and taken prisoners; the oldest Roman historian be- 
longed to his house: and we know scarcely any thing 
really historical of the deeds of the man, whom his contem- 
poraries justly called the Greatest. There is especially in 
the history of this campaign the worst of all perplexing 
harmonies, the repetition of the same occurrences, that 
nothing may be lost of accounts which are entirely diffe- 
rent; and this too is done so badly, that one may boldly 
judge, that the victory of Perusia, which Livy describes at 
the end of the campaign®, and after which this city sub- 
mitted to receive a Roman garrison and the Etruscans 
sought peace, is no other than the one mentioned by such 
annals, as did not know of the battle of Sutrium, proba- 
bly, as Diodorus would lead us to conclude, by Fabius 
Pictor himself. 


*9 Kam tam claram pngnam —ad Perusiam pugnatam quidam auctores 
sunt, IX. 37. 
10 SET 
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It might indeed be suspected, that the battle at lake 
Vadimo, which Livy places between the two, is likewise 
only a repetition, since Diodorus in truth knows nothing 
of it, but mentions after the peace with the three eastern 
towns, the taking of Castula, a place, which has otherwise 
become unknown, like so many of the Etruscan country- 
towns, by which the Etruscans were obliged to raise the 
siege of Sutrium. As however the western towns had not 
yet laid down their arms*!, there is no internal impro- 
bability to prevent our allowing the reality of the battle 
from resting on the testimony of Livy. According to his 
account Etruria had never raised such a numerous and 
select army against the Romans, and curses and capital 
punishments were as much used to compel them to re- 
main under the standards in the presence of the enemy, 
as they had been to assemble them at first”? This army 


#1 Those in the east were threatened by the Gauls, who, it is not to be 
expeeted, allowed such a moment to pass hy without availing themselves of 
it: and the internal disturbances at Arretium (x. 3. 5), which a few years 
afterwards led them to scek the interference of the Romans, betray that 
their internal condition was rotten. 


% This is perhaps the meaning of a lex sacrata in war: but the 
meaning of the expression, quum vir virum legisset, is not so elear; 
but the best explanation of it probably is, that the generals first 
ealled ont a number of the most trustworthy, and that each of these 
selected one known to him, and so on.— One is weary of pointing out 
the  ineonsisteneies which the Roman historian passes over care- 
lessly: here is an instanee of one of the most glaring. After the 
Etruseans are said to have lost 60,000 men at Sutrium — consequently 
not less than 100,000 since the opening of the campaign —and after 
the three largest towns had withdrawn, they raise a more numerous 
army than ever: consequently not less than 100,000 men from a 
country, which, after the separation of the three towns, was much 
smaller than modern Tuscany, aud which, exeluding the eastern 
towns and the lower valley of the Arno, then a marsh, contained a 
population surely infinitely below the million which is about the 
population of modern Tuseany. Such a numerous army, which was 
not inferiour to the Romans in resolution and perseverance, is then 
said to have been beaten and destroyed by a consular army which 
could seareely have amounted to 10,000 men at the end of the cam- 
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met the Romans near lake Vadimo, a sulphureous piece 
of water, which fills a crater that has sunk down, on the 
road from Falerii to Perusia, and on the shores of which 
nearly thirty years later the battle was fought, which made 
Etruria subject to Rome. Here the army of the western 
towns might certainly have met the Roman one returning 
to relieve Sutrium, and have defeated the Umbrians, be- 
fore they could effect their union. This battle is said to 
have been fought with such obstinacy, that after the troops 
of reserve were exhausted on both sides, the Roman 
knights mixt in the ranks of the infantry and thus at last 
decided the battle. 

After such a glorious campaign Q. Fabius had the most 
brilliant triumph, and was exempted from the law, that he 
might be elected again for the next year. From the state- 
ment in the Fasti, that he triumpht on the ides of Novem- 
ber as proconsul, we see that the elections were held in that 
year by interrexes, that the consular year had ended before 
the middle of November, and that from those elections, 
until new interreigns again pusht the commencement still 
forwarder, it did not begin till after the day of his triumph, 
probably on the first of December. 

In the third year of the war 439 (445) no army of the 
confederates seems to have been collected: the Tarquinians 
obtained a peace for forty years: and after a few fortified 
places had been taken in the Volsinian territory, all the 
other Etruscan people purchast truce for a year by giving 
pay and clothing to the Roman army. Either the consul 
Decius had now disbanded the army, and the troops, which 
he kept assembled between Rome and Tusculum had 
been hastily collected, when the Umbrians threatened to 
attack Rome itself; or they mistrusted the conscientious- 
ness of the Etruscans, for Q. Fabius received orders to 
lead his army out of Samnium against the enemy, who still 


paign: and the victors after such a day are said to have gained even 
another battle: nay, would have been strong enough, to take the 
extremely strong fortress of Perusia, if it had not surrendered ! 
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remained from the Etruscan war. The Umbrians sub- 
mitted with unexampled cowardice: but it is in truth in- 
credible and sounds like a fairy-tale, when we are told, that 
after being drawn up in battle-array, they allowed them- 
selves to be run down by the Romans and led away pri- 
soners, without making any resistance. On the other hand 
it seems quite certain, that at least the majority of the 
Umbrian people submitted, though they probably did not 
yet become permanently subject to Rome: this protec- 
torate would have compelled Rome to engage in wars with 
the Gauls. The Ocriculanians, to whom an alliance was 
granted, seem on the contrary to have been the only 
people that formed a permanent relation with Rome: the 
situation of their town rendered them important to the 
Romans. From this time Livy does not speak at all of 
the Etruscans for the next six years; it therefore appears, 
that the truce was prolonged from year to year, each time 
undoubtedly at the price of new payments and supplies: 
and this is the more probable, as after the transitory hos- 
tilities of the year 445 (451), only a two years’ truce, pur- 
chast by a year’s pay and provisions for two months, is 
again agreed upon, instead of an indefinite peace or one 
concluded for a length of time. It is remarkable that in 
this year the internal dissensions of the Arretinians, where 
the Cilnian house lived in exile, called a Roman army into 
those distant regions, and that the exiles were led back by 
the Romans. It seems that even as early as this Rome 
ruled over the Italian allies through the influence of the 
Optimates, while the people was always inclined to give 
ear to the counsels, which tempted it to try to shake off 
the dominion: even when this might lead to greater op- 
pression and ruin. Some annals confined the object of 
the Roman campaign to this armed mediation: a dictator 
had however been appointed, and the Fasti, which recorded 
his triumph, agree with those accounts, which assigned to 
this war hard-fought battles and a brilliant victory. But 
what reader would recollect the particulars of such battles, 
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if the historian, who undertakes to represent Roman his- 
tory with very different objects from what was the case 
eighteen hundred ycars ago, should give an abridgment of 
a narrative, which rests on no certain foundation in any 
single point? What is unavoidable in a great and con- 
nected war like that with the Samnites, and may furnish 
us with results, would be quite useless in isolated occur- 
rencies. It is however well worthy of notice, that the 
Roman army penetrates now into the territory of Rusellac; 
consequently the Tarquinians allowed them a free and safe 
passage conformably to the peace. 

During the continuance of the new truce the Umbrian 
Nequinum, situated on a steep and inaccessible hill, was 
betrayed to the Romans in 447 (453) after a long and 
fruitless blockade. The title of the triumph celebrated 
after this important ¢onquest mentions the Samnites also, 
which indicates, that Samnites, enlisted at least apparently 
without the participation of their government, — which they 
seem to have been permitted to do for any forein service, — 
took part in the defense of an extremely strong town, the 
loss of which rendered almost impossible the communica- 
tion between Samnium, Umbria and Etruria, which had 
already become so very difficult, and made it such that 
nothing but rashness would attempt it. With this view 
Rome sent a colony into the conquered town, which 
changed its name into Narnia. 

New swarms of Gauls continued to leave their mother- 
country and march from time to time over the Alps; and 
as happened during the age of the German migrations, 
they were almost as formidable to their kinsmen already 
settled in the country, as their ancestors had been to the 
old inhabitants; for they demanded to be received and to 
have a share in the land. The Cisalpinians induced such a 
host in 447 (153) by presents and the promise of assist- 
ance, to seck new homes and to march towards Etruria: in 
like manner, the threatencd Etruscans turned the storm 
from themselves against Rome, although a peace had 
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existed between the republie and the Cisalpinians for the 
last thirty years. The Romans were still afraid of meeting 
the Gauls in the open field, although they had no other 
enemies at the time. The Roman territory, at least the 
eountry of the Roman subjects, was laid waste with impu- 
nity, and the Gauls returned across the Apennines laden 
with rich booty. But here quarrels arose respecting its 
distribution, in which they destroyed one another. This is 
the account given by Polybius‘ of these occurrences, an 
older and incomparably more trustworthy authority than 
most of the annalists, whom Livy usually follows, and after 
whose example he is probably silent in this case too respeet- 
ing the devastation of the Roman territory. The Etruscans 
according to him bought off the Gauls, but were cheated 
by them of the gold with which they had intended to hire 
their assistance against the Romans. The ravages suffered 
by the Romans were revenged in the same year by their 
laying waste the open country and villages of Etruria. In 
the following year 448 (454) the third Samnite war began; 
which is so united with the Etruscan in its most import- 
ant occurrences, that the history of the two cannot be 
separated. 


HS Toe, Ile) 


2) 


INTERNAL HISTORY FROM THE 
CAUDINE PEACE DOWN TO THE THIRD 
SAMNITE WAR. 


As Capua was a part of the Roman state, it may be 
comprised in the internal history. Wardens (praefecti) had 
been sent thither from the year 431 (436), and the 
pretor L. Furius composed laws for the city. Livy, who 
relates this, adds, that the Campanians had requested both, 
as a remedy for the internal disturbances, which had worn 
out their state. But the commentators have been justly 
surprised, how a magistrate under the Oscan name of 
Meddix tuticus could have afterwards been at the head 
of the Campanian republic: and we may remark in addi- 
tion, that the dignity and estimation which Capua enjoyed 
down to the war with Hannibal, exclude every thought of 
this city having been degraded to the most complete state 
of subjection. But since brief statements of this kind can 
least of all be rejected as fictitious, it remains for us to 
endeavour to understand them. ‘That a magistrate of a 
city which was most friendly to it, should have been called 
to legislate, would have been something quite common. 
When confusion prevailed in their domestic affairs, the 


44 Livy, 1x. 20. The reading of the good, nay of almost all ma- 
nuscripts, Capuam instead of Capuae, is approved of by Gronoviuz, 
and is unquestionably correct: Drakenborch has rejected it on totally false 
grounds, 
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nations of antiquity thought of anything rather than of 
expecting relief from the collective deliberation of legislative 
assemblies, nay the idea would have appeared to them sense- 
less; and that Capua was suffering from unfortunate dis- 
sensions, is rendered probable by the division between the 
nobility and commonalty in the Latin war. The appoint- 
ment of a prefect too might only be a temporary 
measure, desired by the Roman party itself, in order to 
prevent the success of their adversaries during the Samnite 
war, but who nevertheless realised their inconsiderate 
wishes a few years afterwards. But it is still more pro- 
bable, that even if the Roman pretor gave a constitu- 
tion to the city, the nomination of the prefects belonged 
to the Campanians themselves, and had nothing to do with 
this constitution. 

Considering the neighbourhood of the Falernian dis- 
trict, which was distributed among plebeians, considering 
the many kinds of intercourse, which the connubium and 
the commercium must have produced in the city of Capua 
rich in all kinds of industry, nay in all the Campanian 
towns, considering too the partiality of the Romans for 
usury, there must have been a great number of Roman 
citizens settled permanently in Campania, as was sub- 
sequently the case in the provinces. Nothing could 
be said against such persons being obliged to bring 
their cases against natives before a Campanian magistrate: 
the case was however worse, when a native accused such 
an one before a magistrate of his own nation, since the 
foreiner is likely to suffer injustice; but that a Quirite 
should have accused another before a magistrate of an 
isopolite state, could evidently not be allowed. This 
want of a real judicial authority was however probably 
not nearly so great an evil, as that all legal transactions, 
which proceeded from a Roman magistrate, could not take 
place at all. Such an urgent want must have been sup- 
plied in the same way as it was in the provinces: and how 
this was done, may be seen from a comparison of this state- 
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ment of Livy with a well known passage of Festus.“ ‘The 
people elected prefects% every year, to exercise jurisdic- 
tion at Capua, Cuma and cight other Campanian towns,— 
that is, for the collective body of Roman citizens dwelling 
or sojourning in each, which was certainly called conventus, 
as in the provinces, and formed a community, That it is a 
great mistake to think here of the condition of Capua, 
which commenced after the revolt, when the whole 
Campanian commonwealth was destroyed, is proved by 
Cuma too being among the ten towns, whose fidelity 
secured for it all its rights, and also Puteoli, which 
became a colony after the war with Hannibal. The 
admixture of errour in Festus's own view cannot mislead 
us. Here, as with regard to the wardens appointed by the 
pretor, an carlier period previous to that war is meant: 
nay the prefect at Capua’ surely became a magistrate for 
the whole population from the circumstance, that there 
was no other Campanian magistracy. 

It is probable that these corporations issued the coins 
with the inscription Romanom®, since Campania is acknow- 
ledged both from the coinage and the execution to be the 
country where they were struck: in the same manner it 
may perhaps be regarded as evident, that they are more 
ancient than the silver coinage at Rome. 

Now since Capua revolted in the following year, strong 
suspicions must have prevailed, that the conspirators had 
accomplices in Rome itself, or at least protectors on ac- 
count of the intermarriages of the high nobility in the two 
cities: for the dictator C. Meanius was commissioned gene- 
rally to enquire into any plots and conspiracies against the 


1% s. v. praefecturae. 


% The number in Festus is incurably corrupt. 

9 (In the margin: N.B. Formiac, Fundia, Anagnia; Frusino.) 

SS Livy, sav. LG. 

% From the nominative Fomas; as Campas instead of Cam- 


panus. (Over the word coins there is a N.B. Compare Miiller’s 
Etrusker, i. 34, note 76.) 
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republic, though the jurisdiction was surely still preserved 
for the people. But the nation must at that time have 
been internally in a distracted state, since a long and 
exhausting war always produces corruption, carries away 
the best, enriches the unworthiest, and reduces every 
thing to a state of barbarism. We can perceive party 
spirit in the hostility between L. Papirus Cursor and Q. 
Fabius: and Livy himself intimates, that the nobles car- 
ried on intrigues and entered into illegal conspiracies 
to decide the elections. These transgressions were fo- 
rein to the old feuds of the estates: and the nobility 
of the one was not less guilty than that of the other: 
pure minds in both were equally inclined to combat the 
evil. The dictator was a plebeian; the friend whom he 
chose for his master of the horse, M. Foslius, was a pa- 
trician: both equally blameless.5% Both conducted their 
enquiries without sparing and without fear of man. The 
number of the accused increast only too much, and it is 
inconceivable, with what hope they could have invoked 
the protection of the tribunes against a dictator: they 
might however have assumed the appearance of perse- 
cuted persons, and not have been afraid of accusing 
those who brought their intrigues to light, that other en- 
quirers might bring them also before the court as guilty 
of the same offence, if offence it was. The dictator and 
his friend now laid down their dignity and demanded 
of the consuls a trial, which declared their innocence; 


500 Let no one call it a love of censuring the weaknesses of Livy, when I 
refute his making C. Maenius acense the patricians; but it is in truth a 
consequence of the knowledge of such prejudices like those which we have 
witnessed from our childhood, in which the accusations sometimes prevail 
against one and sometimes against the other order, that the writer 
who has plainly declared that the equilibrium of the orders is per- 
fection, and has exprest himself against the person who idly and 
shortsightedly opposed this equilibrium after it had been attained, should 
defend the same person against a literary attack, harmless though it be, 
but which, if it had in reality existed in the mind, would but too soon have 
destroyed that equilibrium. 
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perhaps they wisht themselves to put an end to enquiries, 
which extended without limits, and which during the tine 
of such a heavy war necessarily produced more mischief 
than good. Among those that were accused and acquitted, 
was Q. Publilius Philo also, whose repeated consulships 
were deserved and of advantage to his country, but pro- 
bably not due to merit alone nor to the general necessities. 
Livy relates, that the investigations, which were begun 
with great zeal, were undertaken in vain against those 
who stood high in the nation, and gradually sunk down 
to persons less and less important, till they died away 
imperceptibly: he adds that intrigues and conspiracies 
acted too powerfully against the endeavours to discover 
and punish them. A statement, which may be considered 
more certain than almost every thing which he relates of 
the wars, and which could scarcely have been contained in 
the annals, or if he found it in the later ones, perhaps in 
Macer, was revealed by the fate of the Mamilian and Varian 
rogations. | 

The alteration in the old laws of debt, which Livy relates 
under the year 424 (429), probably belongs, as has been 
conjectured long ago, to the dictatorship of C. Poetelius 
Libo, whose consulship in that year may easily have been 
the cause of the mistake. Besides the passage of Varro”! 
already quoted by Sigonius, which can be emended with 
suflicient certainty, notwithstanding all the corruptions in 
the manuscript, two narratives quite independent of one 
another, which derived the misfortune of the impoverisht 
youth from the disgrace of Caudium, attest that the prevail- 
ing tradition placed this advance of plebeian liberty after 
the consulship of Poetelius.? 

In this period, in which the events continue to be almost 
entirely uncertain, Roman history still acquires suflicient 
distinctness and minuteness, to allow us to discern the per- 


59 De Ling, Lat. yu. 5. (vi. p. 101.) 


? Compare above, p. 156. 
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sonal character of more than one man, as in contemporary 
history, which almost always admits a just and decisive 
opinion upon the whole character of an important man, 
though it is exposed to a false judgement in particular cases. 
Appius Claudius, who was surnamed the Blind from the 
misfortune which befell him in his old age, is one of the 
most remarkable men in the history of the fifth century. 
He has to thank the inflexibility of his counsel when 
Pyrrhus offered peace, that he is mentioned by the best 
citizens of later times with reverence and gratitude. He has 
also to thank the great works he undertook, that he is 
known by thousands at least vaguely, who are acquainted 
with scarcely any others among his contemporaries, and 
those only by solitary features which have past into books 
of general circulation, while they know scarcely any thing 
of a man belonging to the same time and order, and to 
whom Rome owed her welfare in peace and war, Q. Fabius. 
A character like his would not be surprising in Greek his- 
tory; but in that of Rome, especially in the days of the 
good old time, it is very strange, as well as mysterious by 
its contradictions; for we can scarcely conceive of a striving 
after tyranny at Rome, which might elsewhere indeed 
attempt the opposite ways, on which he appears at different 
times. It belongs in truth to Rome’s most extraordinary 
good fortune, that the great things which he undertook 
produced lasting advantage, and that the evil which pro- 
ceeded from him was frustrated by better citizens, so that 
there could be no question whether his existence was a gain 
or a curse: while in the history of other nations men of 
extraordinary mental powers have often been led by 
accident, nay have been driven, to be only the evil demons 
of their country. 

In the year 436 (442) Appius Clandius was elected 
censor with C. Plautius, without having been consul previ- 
ously: certainly a very unusual case, though on account of 
the incompleteness of the Fasti, it cannot be asserted that 
it was unprecedented, especially since the pretorship and 
the curule edileship were then held in far higher estimation 
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than afterwards. Now if the cause of this unusual case 
may have been the unfavourable disposition of the majority 
of the senate to Appius, which, though it had long lost the 
right of a preliminary decision, could prevent his election to 
the consulship by personal influence, nay even by the con- 
sul or whoever presided in his place at the election directly 
refusing to take votes for him, it would thus be explained 
at once, how the thought might have occurred to him of 
insulting the senators by excluding his personal enemies and 
adinitting the sons of freedmen. Since the veto in every 
college decided the question when opinions were divided, 
C. Plautius might have legally annulled this mischievous 
proceeding; and since the new list was not recognised at 
all, it might only have been, that the veto exercised by him 
was overlookt in history, if it were not stated, that he laid 
down his office from shame, which perhaps indicates a weak 
character, that allowed itself to be overborne by insolence 
and was only anxious to screen its own honour. 

Now when this mischief was frustrated, since the tri- 
buncs were unanimous in favour of the consuls and the 
existing senate,—for it was not a question relating to anti- 
quated elaims of rank, but one affecting the authority and 
the existence of the government and the aristocracy of both 
orders5%,—and when the weakness of C. Plautius had 
removed all legal obstacles, Appius, now sole censor, ap- 
plied himself to an undertaking, which was no longer 
merely an insult like his former election of senators, but 
produced a real radical change în the state. 

It is clear even from the custom of the Fasti, in which 
both the father and the grandfather are mentioned, and 
from the well-known statement, that the sons of freedmen 
were formerly comprised with them in the class of the 
libertini, that two free ancestors, just as much as landed 
property or at least an agricultural occupation, and not 
carrying on commerce and a handicraft, formed the con- 
ditions by which persons had the right of belonging to the 
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plebeian order. That a municeps, who proved that he 
possest these qualifications, might demand to be registered 
in a tribe, is extremely probable; that when new tribes 
were formed, only those were registered in them aecording 
to the same conditions, who would have belonged to the 
plebs, if they had been old citizens, cannot admit of doubt; 
the others also became citizens, but only erarians. It is 
further clear, that the lbertini had just as little share as 
the other erarians in the rights granted to the plebs, and 
that the latter jealously defended them against the usurpa- 
tion of those that had no claims. By this very cireum- 
stance the extension of the constitution became an unmixt 
good for the commonwealth, and however much one may 
censure the narrowminded selfishness which exeludes others 
from the same rights that one has gained for oneself, still 
the most salutary dam was raised against an unbridled 
popular rule, and an aristocracy of freemen became estab- 
lisht along with that of the nobles. 

Such was the general rule; but the power of the censcrs 
to register persons in the tribes and to strike them out, as 
well as in the knighthood and in the senate, was surely not 
so limited as to oblige them to refuse absolutely to a worthy 
libertinus the plebeian honours, provided he fulfilled the 
conditions which he had in his power; that is, if he re- 
nounced the calling of his order and proved that he was the 
owner of quiritarian landed property. Nay, it would seem 
that even these limitations were establisht only by the 
nature of the case and by eustom, and that the legal 
arrangement was framed in as general a way and with 
merely a moral view, as for the senate: consequently it was 
those who deserved it that were to be honoured thus; for 
if Appius had broken the letter of the law, he would pro- 
bably have been punisht sooner or later. 

That persons were obliged, even after the innovation 
of Appius, to renounce trade, which was considered ignoble, 
in order to lay claim to the plebeian honours, is shewn 
by the example of Cn. Flavius, who was only admitted as 
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cligible to the edileship, when he had declared upon oath 
that he would give up his business as a notary: and this 
calling, according to what Livy relates from Macer, was 
quite as insuperable an obstacle in the way to the lower 
Inagistracies. 

The crarians and the libertini, who were comprised in 
them, were by no means a mob destitute of organisation, 
but they too were united in guilds, in which they 
exereised and enjoyed honours peculiar to their body, with 
the hope of acquiring by merit even the higher plebeian 
honour’; and acquiescing in the prospect of its being 
open to their posterity, if they were willing to exchange 
more lucrative gains and a life free from danger for the ple- 
beian iron of the plough and the sword.® Along with this 
they shared in the right of election, though they were not 
eligible themselves; but as a great part of their property 
was not taken into account, they ranked in lower classes 
than a plebeian, who had an equal fortune. That they 
voted in the centuries, the most general assembly of the 
whole nation, cannot be rendered improbable by their 
being excluded from military service except when a gene- 
ral levy was ordained. For when for example a soldier 
in each century was taken for the hastates from each 
tribe, the citizens of the same century, who belonged to 
no tribe, were still not taken. And now that the comitia 
of the centuries were convoked less and less frequently, the 
easier course was more commonly adopted, for the tribunes 
to propose an ordinance of the senate for the aeceptance of 
the plebs in the tribes. Thus the centuries lost much of 
the importance of their share in the soverainty; in addition 
to which the elections to the newly ereated oflices, with the 


5% Livy, 1x. 46; Gellius, vi. 9. 

5 (In the margin: N.B. N.B.) 

5 There ean be no doubt that the people at Rome, as well as at Athens, 
rewarded with munificent liberality: without the orators we should not 
know what was done at Athens in this way cither. At Rome the instauce 
of Varratia is well known: Gellius, vi. 7. 
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sole exception of the pretorship, were entrusted to the 
tribes and not to the centuries. Another relation, in which 
they were mixt and stood on an cquality with the citizens 
of the higher order, if not with the patricians themselves, 
was that of pagani and montani, a division which was 
analogous to the Attic demes, and referred to the land and 
the habitation. The montes were quite distinct from the 
seven hills, and, strangely enough contain under this name 
even the valley of the Subura; they are almost without 
doubt a division of the part enclosed in the Servian pome- 
rium, which had no relation at all to the fortified en- 
closure 17. 

The ancient guilds were nine in number”: pipers, gold- 
smiths, carpenters, dyers, curriers, tanners, coppersmiths, 
potters and other artizans together. That each as a true 
corporation had its presidents, property and special reli- 
gious rites, may be asserted with perfect certainty from the 
examples of later times: the institution of them belonged 
to the remotest times and was therefore ascribed to Numa. 
But even in very ancient times there were certainly other 
trades also united in guilds, such as the bankers, merchants, 
watermen of the river, and butchers; the most respectable 
of all however was that of the notaries or scribae, all 
libertini, so that, as has been already remarkt, plebeian 
honours were incompatible with this calling. 

The art of writing, which is at the present day still very 
general in the East, was certainly not uncommon at Rome 
in the time of which we are now speaking, although it was 
only applied to the wants of ordinary life, to which even the 
scanty records of historical matters belonged; for literature 
it was scarcely employed at all. But in public business at 


507 (Compare Vol. 1. note 931.) 


8 Plutarch, Numa, p.71. D. Here also the number three appears. The 
time is perhaps already come, when it is superfluous to point out what a 
great mistake a person makes in seeing in the guilds, to which no Quirite 
and still less a patrician eould belong, a means of breaking up the earliest 
tribes into subdivisions. 
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tome there was a great deal of detailed writing; the custom 
of making literal records of judicial and administrative 
transactions, of which so many exainples are extant as acta, 
was certainly derived from very ancient times: all the pro- 
ceedings of the senate were registered; the ordinances 
written down in due form: the pretorian transactions were 
certainly not entrusted to memory alone: the census by 
itself occasioned an immense quantity of writing; the whole 
management of the finances and the questorship still more. 
With all this no son of a free-born Roman had anything to 
do; it belonged to the calling of the notaries, except so far 
as slaves trained for the purpose were employed therein, who 
however after their manumission probably purchast their 
admission into the close guilds. Thus there was by no 
means wanting in antiquity the most essential part of the 
business, which occupies and supports the class of officials, 
who, though subordinates in reality, are not always so in 
appearance; but far from being considered as a preparatory 
training for public business, it was divided from these 
honours by an insurmountable gulf. Besides this public 
business the notaries obtained rich profits from making 
private documents. 

This guild,—fceling itself to be an indispensable instru- 
ment of the government, and increasing in importance 
and wealth, as the state extended, and as partly the go- 
vernment and partly the financial companies, which had 
existed long before, wanted a constantly increasing number 
of bookkeepers and clerks,—laid claim towards the end of 
the republic, when wealth in moveable property constituted 
a second and really more powerful nobility, to form a third 
estate as a collective body of officials: and this claim was 
in reality granted to it. In the days of Appius the 
Blind it had not yet raised itself so high: it was not yet 
separated from the other libertini: it was consequently 
without doubt the most important mediator of the common 
claims, and the more so, as Cn. Flavius stood at its head, 
who was undoubtedly one of the most distinguisht men of 
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his age. That he acted in concert with App. Claudius is 
expressly stated 50, 

So long as the Roman empire existed, the notaries, with 
only the change of their name, remained a powerful corpo- 
ration, although the official class became developt and was 
separated from them. Towards the end of the empire, and 
so long as the constitution of the decurionate continued to 
exist under the Byzantine soverainty, there appeared in the 
class of the possessores, and besides them in the guilds, a 
state of things analogous to that in Rome before the cen- 
sorship of Appius; and among the guilds that of the 
notaries is the first or one of the first. The analogy is still 
more striking in the Lombard towns, where the houses form 
a new patriciate, and if, according to the view of a clear- 
sighted jurist, which seems to me to carry conviction with it 
as soon as it is uttered, the notaries preserved the Roman 
law in Italy, the manes of the heroes and lawgivers of Rome 
owe it for the most part to a guild, in which they saw not 
unjustly a germ which might produce the destruction of the 
old noble institutions, —and the pretensions of which ren- 
dered them indignant,— that a late posterity is enabled to 
know and admire these institutions and their development. 

It appears that in the fifteenth year of a very bloody 
war there must have been very good reasons for looking 
away from political maxims, and for preventing the ex- 
haustion of that part of the nation liable to serve in war 
by receiving in the tribes a select number of the low-born 
citizens, and it is fair to bear in mind, that Appius 
must have had this before his eyes. But he received the 
whole mass of the libertini among the plebeians; either 
by distributing them himself among the tribes!, as he 

50 (Livy, 1x. 46; Diodorus, xx. 36; Pliny, H. N. xxxr11. 1.7) 

19 Humilibus per omnes tribus divisis : Livy, 1x. 46. The exhaustion of 
the reeruits must, for instanee, have been far greater in the Romilia than 
in the Seaptia: but on the other hand the inter-mixture of a smaller num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the city with a distant tribe, few members of which 


cine to the comitia, must have had the same influence as that of a greater 
number with a suburban one. 
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thought proper, or by leaving it to every one’s choice to 
choose a tribe for himself5!!, In every free state each class 
regards the participation of another in the rights, which it 
has hitherto enjoyed exclusively, with as much jealousy 
as the most narrowminded oligarch: the claims of the 
American colonies had searecly such vehement opponents in 
the cabinet as in the pothouses: and the division between 
the plebs and the faction of the market might be pre- 
sumed, even if it were not historically attested ?. This ap- 
pellation of the artizans, tradespeople and scribes, who had 
always something to do in the market, is transferred from 
the Greek !3: perhaps only by the historians. That the 
low-born citizens had the majority in this division, is clear 
from the election of Cn. Flavius a few years afterwards; 
and thus they frequently had in their hands not only those 
elections, from which they were formerly entirely excluded, 
but also the plebiscita. The republic was thus shaken by 
constant disturbances, and every election, every concilinm, 
required preparatory troubles, and preconcerted plans and 
transactions bordering upon plots, in which the nation 
would have become corrupted, if the quiet of a long peace 
had been possible at Rome. 

The avowed hostility of the same Appius to the plebcian 
order forms a very remarkable contrast with the favour he 
shewed to the common people. He was driven by the 
former to exert all his powers both when interrex' and 
when a candidate to exclude the plebeians from the con- 
sulship in defiance of the Licinian law; in the same way as 
he is said to have opposed the Ogulnian law also. And it 
is just here, where the old view of the plebeian order must 
have seen an incomprehensible contradiction, that we find 


511 Diodorus, xx. 36. 


12 In Livy, 1x. 46, and by the cireumstance, that Cn. Flavius effected the 
reconciliation of the orders, Pliny, H. N. xxx. 1. 


19 à-yopaios WxAos. 
M Cicero, Brutus, 14. (55.) 
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perhaps the explanation of his whole conduct. Among the 
houses of the patricians there was only a limited number, 
which had remained or had become powerful and rich ; 
these now formed a true nobility, such as existed in the 
aristocratical republics of more modern times: but by their 
side the plebcian nobility had grown up, and threatened 
to outgrow them. An oligarchy hates the independent 
and the well-born, who feel themselves equal to it: it 
sces in the common people, among whom it may with a 
patronizing feeling sincerely wish well to many an one, 
allies against those hated upstarts. The Venetian no- 
bility was familiar with the gondolier, and insolent to a 
nobleman of the country: and in general, if a change in 
the laws had been possible, the senate would rather have 
resolved to admit into the great council the sailors and 
porters, none of whom would have laid claim to the dig- 
nity of the government, than to accept Maffei’s proposal. 
Roman history itself supplies a decisive instance: Sylla 
could not carry the constitution further back than to the state 
of things establisht by the Licinian law, because too many 
patrician families had become extinct, and the plebeian no- 
bility after all wanted to obtain real advantages for itself: 
but since he had the same feelings towards the oligarchy of 
his time, as Appius had towards the oligarchy of his day, 
he kept down the knighthood, and raised to a certain rank, 
nay even to the senate, persons of the very lowest class. 

When the oligarchs towards the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury were blind cnough to entertain the thought of effacing 
the more than fifty years, which had elapst since the Lici- 
nian law, they could not devise any other means of accom- 
plishing this, than the adulteration of the plebeian com- 
monalty: he who was descended from a slave, in whatever 
degree it might be, could never dream of obtaining the 
consulship. And the hostility and the malice, which are 
always directed against those who stand just above us, the 
libertini felt against the second order. 

Now if we suppose, that the senators, whom Appius 
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excluded in his offensive list, were plebeians,—and no one 
says that they were patricians, —the whole explanation be- 
comes the more probable. That the senate, which rejected 
the list, consisted for the most part of patricians, is not 
indicated by any thing: and even if it were so, there were 
many among the patricians,—certainly Q. Fabius among 
others,—who lookt upon the undertaking of a blind fac- 
tion, not only as senseless but also as sacrilegious. 

Whosoever will not accept this explanation, must sup- 
pose, since after all Appius was certainly no silly fool, that 
he aimed at the tyranny; and that this was the way to it. 
But such a thought could at that time have only come into 
a madman’s head, whatever appearance the crime of P. 
Claudius, the son of Appius and his sister, may have; and 
notwithstanding the story of a Claudius,—of whom no 
further particulars are known, but who must likewise have 
lived about the time of the first Punic war,—who is said 
to have had a statuc of himself with a diadem erected near 
Forum Appii, and to have entertained the idea of making 
himself master of Italy by his clientelae*!®. 

The works which immortalize the censorship of Appius, 
were the reason, that in defiance of law and custom, and 
notwithstanding the severe censures of the tribune P. Sem- 
pronius, he did not lay down the censorship after the 
eightcen months had expired, in order that another might 
not have the honour of their completion. Still he did not 
remain in the dignity throughout the five years of the 
lustrum, since towards the end of the fourth year or in 
the fifth he obtained the consulship, which he wisht to 
hold along with the censorship. That the censorship 
might be held along with the pretorship, is proved by the 
example of C. Maenius!?: but its combination with the 
consulship, from which it had been separated on account 


516 Suetonius, Tiberius, c. 2. 


7 (The Fasti, to which reference is here made from memory, do not 
contain this statement, at least not under the year 435, in which Macnius 
was censor.) 
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ot the excessive power of the two when united, was quite a 
different thing, and most dangerous of all in the hands 
of such a man; especially too, since he would as consul 
have convoked the senate according to his own list. A 
tribune of the people, L. Furius, now compelled him to 
lay down his censorship by threatening, that otherwise he 
would have him carried to prison asa rebel. He remained 
at Rome as consul; Q. Fabius continued in the command 
of the army, which Appius should have had: but he was 
probably allowed to bring those works to their completion 
or nearly so. 

The greatest of these is the Appian road to Capua, 
which must certainly be regarded as his work, although 
it seems impossible, that, being as it is one hundred and 
twenty miles to that place, it could have been designed and 
executed in four or even five years, and although the pav- 
ing it with polygons of lava, which constitutes in reality 
the incomparable magnificence of the Roman roads, did 
not take place till considerably later: for it was not till 
451 (457) that the first mile from the Porta Capena to the 
temple of Mars was paved as a way for walking and riding 
on horseback —semita—with hewn stones (peperino) 8, 
nor till 453 (459) that the whole road was paved with lava 
from thence to Bovillae!. 

The most essential part of the work however is the 


518 Semita also signifies without any reference to width a cor- 
donata, or a road up hill made with sunken, broad and low steps, 
where sumpter-cattle walk safely and comfortably; carriages, if at 
all, can only come down: clivus is a carriage-road. <A well-known 
inscription informs us, that there was a clivus on the Appian road 
near the temple of Mars, by the side of which the semita now neces- 
sarily assumed the form of a cordonata. The alta semita, which led 
from the Subura, along St. Agata, to the Quirinal hill, was such an 
one, as the locality clearly shews. We find in the gates of the so- 
called Cyclopian towns Roman or Latin cordonatas, constructed entirely 
on the same plan as in the present day, though, it is true, in an 
immensely different style. 
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foundation, the substruction through deep vallies, the 
bridges, the cuttings through hills, and in addition to this 
road the canal through the Pomptinian marshes, with the 
twofold object of draining the land and of conveying the 
necessaries for war from Latium to Terracina: this was of 
advantage to a state, which was by no means master of the 
sea. Appius did not carry his road through the marsh, as 
the canal formed a portion of it, which connected the two 
parts of the real road: Trajan seems to have done this 
first. The Setinian road served as the military road to 
Campania from Velitrae to Terracina: to reach Terracina 
in one march from Cisterna is quite impossible, especially 
in summer; to encamp between the two places would in 
summer and autumn be fatal, in the rainy season quite im- 
possible; nay in the hot months a single night spent in the 
neighbourhood of Cisterna would cause fevers in half of 
an army5%. Forum Appii on the canal was also without 
doubt built by this Appius Claudius: a market-town, which 
might be very populous in the winter months on account 
of the constantly increasing intercourse with the capital, 
but which even then contained only boatmen and inn- 
keepers?! 


520 Horace and his boatmen slept a night upon the canal; but this was 
in winter; and the same thing could be done at present with just as little 
danger. 


2 It is physically impossible, that the Pomptinian marshes should 
ever have been nny thing else, than first a bay behind the downs on 
the seacoast; and when this became filled with mud by the rivers 
flowing into it, a marsh, which was slowly but gradnally raised. The 
story of the towns, which are said to have perisht there, is purely 
fabulous; and the necount of Suessa Pometia, whieh is said to have 
been situated there, and ulso of the purchases of corn for Rome in 
the Pomptinian district can only be referred to this country in con- 
seqnence of misnnderstandings, as was certainly done by the contem- 
poraries of Angnstus himself. Now as we must look for a hypothesis 
in order to explain what eannot be rejeeted as without foundation, 1 
see nothing to hinder us from supposing, that the Snessa mentioned 
above was the same as the one which afterwards received the name 
of Aurnnen (Suessam communisse, quae nune  Aurunca — appellata 
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The Appian road was called the queen of roads, and it 
was so: but it is an unfounded opinion, that it was also 
the oldest among the great Roman highways; even when 
we limit the supposition by referring it only to the mode 
of making them, which the Romans learnt from the Car- 
thaginians*?: the Via Latina and Salaria seem to have the 
prejudice of a higher antiquity in their favour, because 
they are not named after their founders. 

The Appian aqueduct however is undoubtedly the old- 
est of these works at Rome”, which began by supplying 
an actual want, but were gradually increast even to ex- 
tremest superfluity. Hitherto the people had been content 
with the water of a few springs and wells‘, and were 


Livy, vin. 15), and that the Pomptinian district was the rich corn-land 
about the mouth of the Liris, which did not belong to Campania. (Com- 
pare Vol. 11. p. 90. note 186.) 


522 Tsidorus, xv. 16. 


23 At Rome: for the architecture of the water-vault at Tusculum 
points to such very carly times, and those who cut the emissaries of 
the lakes, leveled so accurately and built so magnificently, that they 
were sure to have conducted the water to those places, where it was 
wanting. 


2 The word putei (Frontinus, de aquaeduct. 4) may also have sig- 
nified cisterns, for which there is now no other name than pozzo, the 
same by which oil-cellars also are called. But there are still wells 
of the very earliest times of Rome, which the traveller ought to visit, 
who wishes truly to honour their very few reliques. The most interest- 
ing among them is the one in the Capitoline hill cut to an enormous 
depth in the tufo, and certainly older than the siege by the Gauls: 
for from what other source did the besieged obtain water? And 
after aqueducts had been built and the danger of being again con- 
fined to the arx vanisht more and more from the range of possibili- 
ties, such a work was certainly not executed, since its water, except 
in cases of extreme necessity, could not even be used for religious 
purposes. It always contains an ample supply of water, but it is 
shamefully polluted by the opening visible in a garden on Monte 
Caprino. One gets to it from the so-called palazzaccio below the 
side of the Tarpeian rock towards the Palatine, (from which place 
those condemned to death were hurled down,) by means of passages 
cut în the tufo which are likewise very ancient. These labyrinthian 
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even accustomed to drink the impure water of the Tiber. 
The suburbs on the river”? could have had no other. 
The aqueduct therefore had to supply here an actual 
want: it took up springs on the left of the Pracnestine road 
about eight miles from the Esquiline gate, and conducted 
them under ground, in order that the water might not be 
cut off in time of war”, with the exception of sixty paces 
of arch-work near the Porta Capena under the Caclian and 
Aventine hills to the place where the distribution began, 
between the Porta Trigemina and the Clivus Publicius?’. 


passages under the Capitoline hill certainly run cven under the 
Intermontium; they are old stone-quarrics, undoubtedly the an- 
cient favissae. ‘They are unfortunately for the most part blockt or 
walled up, so that it would be difficult to draw a plan of them; but 
the trouble of making them accessible would probably be well re- 
warded, not only by works of art,—the great Mithrie group in the 
gallery of the Vatican was found there in the sixteenth century,— 
but also by very ancient inscriptions. In these vaults, my friends 
and myself found the unique ancient tradition respecting the fair 
Tarpeia transformed into a legend, still living in the mouth of the 
people. (Vol. 1. p. 230.) Many legends of the same kind, besides the 
Mirabilia urbis, have been transformed in the middle ages, as Ser 
Giovanni has shewn among others. There are other very ancient 
welis of a similar kind in the Tullianum and in the underground 
church of S$. S. Cosmo and Damiano, etc., which have been occupied 
by ecclesiastical traditions. Several of the springs likewise are still 
visible. 


5% For the fortifications of Rome on this side were formed by the 
steep and rocky side of the Aventine towards the river and by a wall, 
which at the same time protected the low districts against innndn- 
tions, from the northern corner of the Aventine as far as the Capito- 
line hill. The Porta Flumentana was in this wall. Along the river 
below the Aventine and from thence towards the Circus Flaminius there 
was a large suburb even as early as the time of the war with Hannibal: 
extra portam Flumentanam: here was the forum olitorium. The Sublician 
bridge was outside the city. 

25 Frontinus, de aquaednet. 5. 


7 Where the fortifications consisted of steep sides of the hills, 
rendered still more abrupt by walls below and by entting away part 
of the rock, as here on the Aventine, there the gates were a cor- 
donata fortificd by towers and walls: which is made most clear by 
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The depth at which the conduits lie, the construction of 
which is much facilitated by the tufo of the Roman hills, 
may be inferred from the fact, that only sixty paces of arch- 
work above the ground were necessary in the valley be- 
tween the Caelian and Aventine; and as they lay so deep, 
it is evident from the nature of the case, that they could 
only conduct water to the lowest districts, that is, to the 
suburb, the Circus, the Velabrum, the Vicus Tuscus, and 
perhaps also to the Subura besides; but the supply of 
water carried thither was at the same time too small even 
to provide abundantly for these districts alone. 

The merit of having discovered the springs which fed 
the aqueduet, belongs to the censor C. Plautius, who how- 
ever derived from the discovery nothing but the surname of 
Venox, as Appius alone completed the work*%. It is 
stated by Diodorus,—who follows with regard to particular 
events such narratives as deserve especial attention, how- 
ever little as a Greek he understands the nature of the 
internal and complicated relations of Rome, and always 
places only the people and the senate in opposition to 
one another,—that the work was undertaken without a 
deeree of the senate”, and from the ambition of Appius 
to accomplish something brilliant. He also says that the 
expenses, as well as those of making the road, were enor- 
mous, and that Appius expended all the revenues of the 
republic: but one might rather believe, that the revenues 
of the tithes, tolls and taxes probably could not be sufti- 
cient—the property-tax was devoted to the war-funds— 
and that such works, for which capital is at present bor- 


the representations in the work of Madame Dionigi. The Porta Trigemina 
was such a gate, cither with a threefold Janus or actually with three gates, 
on the top of the hill, in the centre of the Salita and below. The Salita 
leads up alongside of the wall of the Savellian fortress to Santa Sabina. 
The Clivus Publicius was situated at the spot, where the road deseends to 
the Fenili and the Via de’ Cerchi. 


58 Prontinns, de aqnaeduct. 5, 
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rowed, must have made the sale of domains necessary; so 
that the expression of Diodorus must be understood to 
extend to the future. It is however true, that prisoners 
of war too were probably employed together with labourers 
who workt for daily wages. 

There is a very well known legend connected with the 
censorship of Appius. It is said that the Potitian house 
together with the Pinarian performed the sacred rites con- 
nected with the worship of Hercules in a manner which 
the demi-god himself had taught their ancestors, but that 
Appius persuaded them to instruct public slaves in the 
ceremonies, whereupon the whole house, consisting of 
thirty grown up men in twelve families, died away in a 
short time, and Appius himself became blind. Such le- 
gends are, with respect to chronology at least, not very 
scrupulous, and it was more probably the great plague, 
which raged fifteen or twenty years later, that carried 
off the Potitian house, if it died away in reality and was 
previously so numerous. It is more important to sce 
the reason, which induced Appius to commit this sin 
according to the opinion of the pious. It cannot indeed 
be doubted, that those two houses attended to the wor- 
ship of Hercules according to Greek ceremonies, as the 
Nautii did to that of Minerva, only as a form of reli- 
gion peculiar to their gens, and that the Roman religion 
itself had not the slightest connexion with it. But the 
calamities of the Samnite war had now led the Romans to 
consult the oracle of Delphi; and as it commanded them 
on other occasions to worship other Greek divinities with 
Greek rites, so it now ordered them to honour in like 
manner the greatest of all heroes. But as no forein god 
received a flamen, it is not very easy to sec how the 
Potitii could have acted otherwise than by instructing 
publie slaves in the rites, if they were not willing to per- 
form them themselves on behalt of the state, or perhaps 
dared not. Otherwise it would have been necessary to 
invite a Greek priest, as Calliphana from Velia. It may 
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have been that the Pythia had no better answer to give 
at that time, as when she afterwards ordered them to 
invite Asclepius from Epidaurus in order to avert the 
plague: but that the Grecks had at least the secret in- 
tention of making their nation venerable to the Romans, 
is rendered probable by another oracle also, which be- 
longs to nearly the same time. When the unfortunate 
course of the Samnite war— Caudium or Lautulæ ? — 
induced the senate to apply to Delphi for advice, Apollo 
commanded them to erect statues of the bravest and the 
wisest of the Greeks, and the senate caused those of Py- 
thagoras and Alcibiades to be placed in the comitium ‘*?. 
Pliny quibbles about the choice, since the issue of the 
war was no more a proof to him than to us, that the 
meaning of the oracle was hit. That he should have 
preferred Socrates is natural, but every Italiete would have 
considered Pythagoras the wisest of all men, and Italietes 
were undoubtedly consulted, or whoever at Rome knew 
most about the Greeks, had learnt it from them. The 
decision as to who had been the bravest, was more 
open: but if this was not interpreted merely to mean 
courage despising death, but the greatness of a general, 
when it was a matter of course to suppose the existence 
of this courage likewise, of which the Romans were just 
in want, certainly no nobler choice could have been made 
from the historical times, to which Aristomenes did not 
belong. The Italietes to their misfortune had no share in 
this. 

It is a very general, but certainly. an utterly false idea, 
that the Greek literature, before an imitation of it arose 
among the Romans, was entirely unknown to and despised 
by the latter, as by the Arabs, before they obtained trans- 
lations, and by the Turks. An important reason for think- 
ing quite otherwise is the familiarity with Greek poetry 
among the nations on both sides of the city, which is 
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clearly shewn in their works of art, und which may be 
inferred with no less certainty from the Theatres at Tus- 
culum and Faosulie* built in the Greek style: the very 
high antiquity of which buildings is plain, though their 
exact age cannot be accurately determined®. What 
purpose did such theatres serve, unless translations or 
imitations of Greek tragedies were represented in them? 
Roman censors opposed, it is true, the Greek influence; 
and the literature, which flourished down to the Marsic 
war in the Latin towns, that is, among the Italian allies 
much more than in the capital, was certainly more Greek 
than native: but this opposition was directed against an 
extravagant inclination for exchanging the customs of their 
forefathers for bad and forein ones. How could Livius 
Andronicus have brought Greek stories upon the stage, 
and have gained thereby the favour of the senate as 
well as of the people, if the Greck mythology had been 
unknown at Rome? Milano and Venezia would not have 
been called Milan and Venice, if their names had not been 
in the mouths of many thousands; and the similar changes 
of Greek names, as Argi for Argos, Melo for Nilus, and 
from the myths Latona, Hercules, Ulixes, Aluinentus, Ca- 
tamitus, prove that these names had become so firmly fixt 


531 Jt is only popular ignorance which can see an amphitheatre in that of 
Faesulae, as indeed it is called. Both are built high upon the slope of 
the hill, as was the case in the Greek cities, whenever it was possible, 
so that there are no colonnades around and the widest prospect over 
the country of Tusculum as far as the sea lies open from all the rows 
of benches. 


% The theatre of Faesulae is in the grandest Etruscan style and 
lies close to a very large building, which has been erected in it. Of 
this only a corner was brought to light quite accidentally in the 
summer of 1816; but there has been no curiosity to investigate it 
further. The theatre of Tuseulum has been almost entirely covered 
over again: but according to the account of an eye-witness tlic basis, 
which once bore a statue of Fulvius Nobilior, was afterwards placed 
in the orchestra, and yet with its inscription, evidently very old, probably 
ereeted in his life-time. 
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in the living language, that when they began to be more 
frequently used in writing, this alteration was retained in 
some words and was not laid aside in others till a later 
time, when what was national began everywhere to give 
way to the refined forein forms. L. Postumius did not 
speak at Tarentum through an interpreter: he was cer- 
tainly very far from speaking Greek like that Lucanian, 
whose faultless language raised the admiration of the 
people at Syracuse: his mistakes were laught at, but he 
made himself sufficiently understood, although he certainly 
was not chosen for his skill in the language, but because 
the conqueror of Venusia must have been known fearfully 
enough in those districts. ‘The surname Sophus, which P. 
Sempronius bore, was given him either by Greeks or by 
his own countrymen to designate him as a sage after the 
Greek kind: in the same way as the surname of Q. Pub- 
lilius arose from intercourse with the Greeks. A pre- 
ference for an acquaintance with the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy, at a time when other systems of Greek philosophy 
could easily be acquired, is seen in C. Sulpicius Gallus58, 
though it is true much later: but there seems to have been 
a close connexion between it and the Etruscan, and the 
former may have been known to the Romans also at an 
early period. 

Thus the resemblance, which Panaetius found between a 
poem of Appius Claudius the Blind and those of Pytha- 
goras, was probably any thing but accidental*. This 
poem Cicero knew only through the Greek: though active 
and diligent, but with his mind formed at the same time 
entirely after the Greek fashion, he was more than indif- 
ferent to the ancient literature of his own country. The 
poem nevertheless was not lost but was again brought into 
notice, and even fragments of it have come down to us, 


SEED bea Vets feat Vy 


3 Cicero, Tuseul. iv. 2. (4.) 
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which must not be overlookt.55 The speech which Ap- 
pius made at the deliberation of the senate respecting the 
treaty with Pyrrhus, was read by Cicero, who found it, 
perhaps with justice, unpleasing as a specch.% Thus 
Appius in two kinds of literature is the oldest Roman 
writer, whose name is known; and he is not a foreiner 
nor 2 freedman. 

During the censorship of Appius Claudius, 437 (443), 
the plebs had resolved to elect every year sixteen military 
tribunes, whereas hitherto six only had been elected, and 
the others had been appointed by the consuls or the dic- 
tators. It thus appears that the levy of four legions was 
lookt upon as a regular thing, and if there were six 
tribunes in each, a third part of the places was still left 
to be filled up by the general. In the same year it 
was decreed that two admirals should be elected yearly; 
an office, which had ceast to exist at the time of the first 
Punic war. 


535 Priscian vil. p. 792. P, 

Amicum cum vides, obliviscere miserias; 
Amicus si cs commentus, nee libens aeque. 

For in the sccond line the reading certainly cannot be înimicus. 
Commentus, wenAacpéves. The second fragment is found in the Pseudo- 
Sallust, de ordin. rep. 1. 1. (Festus, s. v. Stuprum.) 

% Cicero, Brut. 16. (61). 
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So long as the Etruscan calendar remained in use in 
civil life also, the nundines, on which the country people 
came to the city, were at the same time the days, on which 
the kings gave judges and administered justice, and on 
which business could be transacted before them according 
to the law.” These nundines were thirty-eight in num- 
ber, which always fell on the same day of the month every 
year. But when the twelve months’ year was introduced, 
and it was at the same time found advisable to separate 
the nundines from the court-days, the number of the latter, 
the dies fasti, remained unaltered, thirty-eight*: which is 
by the way a clear proof, that what I have said respecting 
the civil use of the ten months’ year is not a mere fancy. 
But these thirty-eight days were now distributed among 
all the twelve months, without any perceptible rule being 
observed in the distribution: and as business increast, 
justice was administered on the comitial days also, when 
no comitia were held, and the pontiffs granted for the 
transaction of business even some hours of many dies ne- 
fasti, before the religious obstacle commenced or when it 
was over. It was therefore now a matter of importance to 
know, in order that time might not be lost by coming for 
no purpose, nor the proper times be neglected, which days 
were entirely nefasti and which only half and during what 


<7 Viol ipso oatolle 
38 Manutius, de dierum ratione in Gothofred’s A uetores Latinae Linguae, 
p. 1381. foll. 
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hours: and this every one was obliged to learn from the 
pontiffs as often as he wanted to know it. Now as this 
oceurred daily, one would have thought that the very simple 
idea of drawing up a calendar from the answers to such 
enquiries would have occurred to many persons at an early 
period5%: but Cn. Flavius was the first who ventured to 
carry this simple matter into execution. He exhibited in 
the forum a calendar painted on a tablet covered with 
gypsum, which stated the legal character of cach day. 
This was a gain for the whole people, plebcians as well 
as hbertini, for which all were grateful to its author, as 
they felt themselves freed from an extremely troublesome 
and vexatious dependence. This is the good deed by 
which Flavius gained the gratitude of all, and the silence 
of those who do not speak of his collection of the legis 
actiones, when they mention the popular favour which he 
obtained by the publication of the calendar, does not 
weaken the certainty of the account respecting its com- 
position. Cicero alone mentions the matter in such a 
manner, as if these actiones had not been devised till after- 
wards, in order to do away with the essential advantage 
of independence in secking justice: but this is evidently 
false, and probably not merely a mistake, but raillery, and, 
like so many other things in the same speech, spoken 
foolishly on purpose, according to the fashion in which 
people spoke who did not know better, that he might 
prevent by irony and playfulness the serious examination 
of an affair, which it could not possibly stand.’ It is 


539 Tt appears that the only diffieulty could be in the comitial days, which 
were only fust?, when no comitium was held, but not otherwise: if the 
pontiffs only said, as they probably did, in order to preserve their secret, 
whether justice could be administered or not, and did not state what sort of 
a day it was. 

© References would be quite superfinous here. 


“1 Pro Murena, ec. 11. (Compare Rheinisches Musenm, 1. 3. p. 226 foll. 
The observations there made were first written down as a note to this pus- 
sage, where they can now be dispeust with.) 
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clear from other passages of Cicero, that he was very well 
acquainted with the jus civile of Flavius. If the usages 
and formulas of the legis actiones had previously been pre- 
served only by tradition, this collection, provided it ac- 
quired authority, was of importance to prevent uncertain- 
ties and alterations, which might creep in: but owing to 
the nature of the case, where the shghtest fault spoilt 
every thing, it could not render the assistance of jurists 
superfluous; and the fact that it now became possible to 
obtain a knowledge of the law by attention and frequent 
attendance at the tribunal of the pretor, even if those 
learned in the law refused to give any instruction, was 
probably not regarded as a general advantage. 

Respecting the contents of the book, there can be no 
doubt that the different actions of every kind were enume- 
rated in it without any explanation or system, and that it 
was recorded in each single case as a formula, what Aulus 
Agerius, what Numerius Nigidius, and what the pretor 
said and did. Pomponius mentions this book as a work of 
Appius Claudius, which Flavius stole; Pliny’, an autho- 
rity of great weight in Roman history, mentions Appius on 
the other hand as the person on whose advice Flavius col- 
lected the Fasti: and it is therefore not improbable, that 
the former account is based upon nothing else than a mis- 
understood statement of some connection which had existed 
between the two men. 

The popularity, which Cn. Flavius had acquired and 
deserved, emboldened him to become a candidate for the 
curule cdileship; and as he was sure of success, but the 
presiding edile would not accept the votes for him, because 
he was a notary, he is said to have sworn to renounce this 
calling. This account was very generally received; yet it 
was rejected by Macer, who was better acquainted than 
others with original documents and the old constitutional 
laws, because Flavius had previously held offices, which 
were no less incompatible with the occupations of a liber- 
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tinus. However this may be, his election was the most 
decisive triumph which the industrial classes had yet gain- 
ed, though it was at the same time the last; and the triumph 
was still more galling and threatening, if there is any foun- 
dation for the statement, that he was elected at the same 
time tribune of the people The choice of his collegue 
was an equal triumph for the municipes, who thus appear 
united with the industrial classes; for as Pracneste had not 
the franchise, it could only have been in consequence of 
the right of isopolity that Q. Anicius, who had been only a 
few years before an enemy of the republic*t, was elected 
with him. The defeated candidates of plebeian nobility 
were C. Poetelius, son of the ex-consul and dictator, and a 
Domitius. 

Such an election, according to which it appeared that 
the purest blood of the nation had purchast the greatness 
of Rome for the benefit of faithless allies and the descend- 
ants of captive enemies, excited so general an indignation, 
that the nobility laid aside their golden rings as in a general 
mourning, and the knights the silver ornaments of their 
horses, and from this moment the resolution must have 
been formed of changing the laws respecting elections with- 
out fear or hesitation. 

Cn. Flavius had vowed a temple to Concordia, if he re- 
conciled the estates with the people.” By the term peo- 
ple (populus) the houses are here clearly intended; the 
estates were the plebeians and the members of the guilds: 
but what reconciliation can be perceived here? Instead of 
being united with the guilds, the plebeian nobility was on 
the contrary more immediately offended: although, since 
the guilds had raised their own members to power, a thing 
which had appeared impossible, and would no longer be 
mere instruments, the patricians must now have been as 


518 Pliny. xxx. 6. It scems that Pomponins also meant to say the 
same. 

+ Above, p. 230. 

% Si populo reconciliasset ordines. Pliny, xxxut. 6. 
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uneasy as the plebeians. Nowas Flavius saw himself bound 
to carry his vow into execution, a reconciliation must have 
taken place, which, as well as its particulars, are unknown 
to us; and respecting which one can only divine. For my 
own part I divine, that since the censorship of Fabius 
and Deeius falls in the same year, Cn. Flavius became 
mediator between his own class and the higher orders; in- 
asmuch as he saw, and though his own talents had called 
him to great things as a distinetion, yet the general rule by 
which he was raised, was injurious; that too much had 
been gained and that it was necessary to step back. He 
would thus have acted like Michele di Lando in the insur- 
rection of the Ciompi. 

Now as it is just such merit as this which is never recog- 
nised by those who feel satisfied only with the absolute res- 
toration of the former state of things, it cannot surprise us, 
even if we adopt this hypothesis, that the senate refused the 
money to fulfil a vow, which was in truth searcely binding 
upon the state; and that after Flavius had found means of 
doing so from the proceeds of fines, the pontifex maximus 
declined consecrating the chapel with him, though he was 
afterwards obliged to yield to the general wish. But the 
people at the same time ordained on the proposal of the 
senate, that no one should in future consecrate a sanctuary 
without a decree of the senate or a majority of the tribunes 
of the people. The chapel was entirely of bronze, as was 
afterwards the temple of Janus. 

The nobles became more easily reconciled to a foreiner, 
who was probably a noble in his own country, than to his 
low-born collegues. On one occasion some young noble- 
men paid a visit to the former, as he lay ill; but when 
Flavius came in, they did not rise to him. Thereupon 
Flavius ordered his curule chair to be brought and to be 
placed in the doorway, so that as long as he was pleased to 
stay, they were compelled to see him in the position in 
which it most enraged them to see him. Livy calls this 


516 uaprevouat, 
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a remarkable instance of plebeian defiance” of patrician 
haughtiness: but the plebeian character is here quite out 
of the question: it is the arrogance of low birth opposed to 
the arrogance of the nobles: and this opposition betrays a 
feeling, which might become dangerous in the highest 
degree. 

It is worthy of remark, that L. Piso, who was himself 
an oligarch at the time of Gracchus, related this anecdote 
with evident delight.f® 


‘7 What he here calls plebeia libertus, he had called before con- 
tumacia, 


48 Gellius, vi. 9. 
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THE CENSORSHIP OF Q. FABIUS AND 
P. DECIUS. 


Uni all Roman institutions acquired fixt stability, 
it was quite common for more than five years*!? to elapse 
before new censors were chosen: but it is, so far as we can 
know, without example, that it ever happened in a shorter 
time, and that new censors were elected three times in 
eight years: for Q. Fabius and P. Decius” were elected 
in 443 (449), eight years after Appius and Plautius, 436 
(442). This rapid succession, the choice of two friends 
of congenial minds, who were the first in their respective 
orders, leads us to conelude without any doubt, that they 
were called upon to remedy the evil which by a longer delay 
it might not have been easy to cure by peaceful means. 
Now it is well known, that the consequences of Appius’s 
innovation were got the better of by these censors, that 
peace and a legitimate order of things returned through 
their means, and that such scandals as the election of 
Flavius no longer occurred, that they confined the libertini 


549 (Here the manuscript contains a N.B.) 

50 T do not know whether it has been already remarkt, that the 
transposition of a sentence gives to Livy the false appearance of having 
thought, that some time elapst between the edileship of Flavius and 
this censorship. The sentence, 1x. 46. 12: tantumque Flavii comitia 
—deponerent, must be transferred from where it stands and placed be- 
tween the sections 3 and 4: ex ev tempore (13) refers to the censor- 
ship (11) of Appius and not to the election. 
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to the four city tribes, that this is universally stated as the 
means by which that great result was brought about, and 
that Q. Fabius, who must be regarded as the soul of this 
decisive undertaking, received in consequence the surname 
of Maximus. But if it is clear enough, how in conse- 
quence of this alteration the comitia of the tmbes, and 
consequently the plebiscita, the election of the tribunes of 
the people, of the two kinds of ediles, of the military 
tribunes and of the lower magistrates were withdrawn 
from them, or their share, when the votes were divided, 
was extremely limited,—the constitution, it 15 true, was 
restored in its essential points to what it had been before 
436 (442). But the innovation was not one that had 
been offered arbitrarily: those who had been favored were 
very numerous; they must have eagerly demanded what 
was given them, as they made such a passionate use of it, 
and if they retained all the legal rights which they possest 
before, there can be no question that they made quite a 
different use of them in the centuries from what they had 
done previously; they were obliged to struggle to recover 
that which was lost: the republic did not arrive at peace: 
and yet this peace was restored. 

I have remarkt, that the state was sickly even before 
the censorship of Appius: that intrigues had the upper 
hand. This condition requires a closer consideration. 
There will not be wanting persons, who will despise what 
{ am now going to state, as a romance and an arbitrary 
fiction. Many unprejudiced readers then only allow them- 
selves to be reminded, that the person who pays attention 
to geography as a secondary matter and the one who in- 
vestigates it as a science, look at maps with very different 
eyes. Though the former may be able to point out what 
is written on the map as well as the latter, yet the latter, 
like D’Anville, has a tact which determines his judgement 
and choice among different statements, of which the former 
prefers one at random, or rejeets all as uncertain, or draws 
for himself a middle result, which must needs be false. 

OL. 111. Y 
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The real geographer is able from isolated statements to 
draw inferences respecting things that are unknown, which 
may closely approximate to results obtained from observa- 
tions of facts and may supply their place: the limits of 
that which is not accurately investigated and of that which 
is unknown, do not coincide for him: he is able with 
limited data to form an image even of things which no 
direct eyewitness has described. The history of antiquity 
for a long time resembled that dead knowledge drawn from 
antiquated maps: but discoveries have enricht even the 
outlines, and the number of able enquirers is ever increas- 
ing, to whom the things themselves speak intelligibly. 

The original object of the constitution of the centuries 
was to combine the houses and the commonalty in such 
a manner, that the liberties and rights of the latter might 
be secured, but that the government might remain in the 
hands of the former, and at the same time to assign a place 
to the erarians, both the real municipes and the libertini, 
in which they might not be strangers to the state: in 
addition to this, the division into classes, besides being con- 
ceived in the spirit of a timocracy, prevented and neutral- 
ised the clashing of the estates in masses. But now the 
means chosen for the attainment of this object underwent 
the unavoidable fate, of becoming unsuitable in the course 
of more than two centuries and a half to such a degree, 
that, even if the original object had not been much modi- 
fied, it would nevertheless have become indispensable to 
alter the forms, but was still more necessary, when the 
destination of the centuries had become changed. 

The carliest plebeian commonalty, formed of Latins, 
whose towns, when they were not destroyed, were reduced 
to pagi (demes), was a specific whole. The case was dif- 
ferent with the forein districts, which were gradually ad- 
mitted to the full quiritarian rights: these were not only 
Latin towns, which continued to exist as such, but also 
Sabines, Volscians and Etruscans: now the Aequians too 
were to be received. That they might not predominate in 
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the plebeian assembly, new tribes were formed of them, 
which must clearly have contained a much larger number 
of citizens than the old tribes. ‘This precaution however 
was useless with respect to the centuries, and as many of 
the new citizens as belonged to one class and came to 
Rome, had just so many votes in these comitia. In this 
manner they could not possibly continue to give the full 
franchise to the Italian nations, which was however the 
real way to invigorate and strengthen the nation; it was 
abandoned afterwards through the ambition of the plebeian 
nobility and its envy of the Italian houses; and this un- 
principled and petty neglect of the idea of their forefathers 
robbed Rome of several centurics of her youth and ruined 
Italy. At this time however its salutary nature was de- 
cidedly recognised, since six new tribes had been formed 
within thirty years, and it was unquestionably the intention 
of such citizens and statesmen as Fabius and Decius to 
unite with the Quirites nation after nation in tribes, the 
number of citizens in which was always to be greater in 
proportion to their distance and heterogencous character. 

The granting of the isopolity to such important cantons 
as Capua, the daily rising importance of Rome and its 
franchise, and the growth of the number of libertini, which 
arose from the nature of the case, augmented the number 
of crarians in constantly increasing proportions; these 
classes, settled at Rome, were at least in a great many cases 
in a state of clientela, which deprived them of their inde- 
pendence. 

On the other hand the condition of the patricians in the 
republic had become entirely changed. Confined to halt of 
the government and deprived of the veto in legislation, in 
favour of which much might be said, there only remained 
to them the veto in elections, which however could not now 
be applied without producing vexation and disturbing the 
peace, and this could not continue to exist; it was one of 
those rights, which intelligent men rather give up of their 
own accord, A close order, which was dying away every 
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day,—alongside of one which was mightily increasing and 
constantly developing in greater fulness all the moral ele- 
ments, upon which the claims of the former might have 
been founded,—was obliged to limit itself in order not to 
lose everything; but as it could not disappear without des- 
troying the essential nature of the constitution, it might 
claim a more favored proportion in the comitia of the cen- 
turies, than that which sufficed so long as its share in them 
was quite an insignificant and secondary thing; when it 
only made its appearance, that it might not be wanting 
even there. 

A great change moreover was prepared by the Poetelian 
law, which was of a permanent nature and of the greatest 
extent. It follows undoubtedly from the nature of the 
case, that as in earlier times the proprietor encumbered 
with debts paid the tax and remained in his class, so now 
the fiduciarian possessor had the property, which was given 
to him as security, registered in the census in his name and 
reckoned as his own: and this must have changed entirely 
the relations of the classes. 

I am far from wishing to modify the opinion, that the 
copper-coinage of lighter weight was essentially regulated 
by the increase in the value of this metal compared with 
that of silver®!: but it by no means follows from this, that 
the prices of most articles had not risen, as they did at 
Athens, although silver was current there without any 
change in the standard from the time of Solon to that of 
Demosthenes: nay, no one will doubt, that this must have 
been the case at Rome as everywhere else, and that the 
same number of ases, without any regard to their weight, 
exprest the value of an incomparably smaller number of 
things than two hundred and fifty years before. In addition 
to this it must be observed, that though there appears to 
have been much greater wealth at Rome under the last 
kings than at different periods subsequently, yet the pro- 
perty of individnals as well as the number of the wealthy 
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during the last thirty ycars and upwards must, in conse- 
quence of so large an acquisition of domain land? and of 
such new and ample sources of gain, have risen to a highth 
unheard of before: consequently a hundred thousand ases 
then signified very much less than in ancient times, and 
when used to distinguish the classes from one another no 
longer characterised the really wealthy and separated them 
from the middle orders. 

Rome’s prospects however were now so brilliant, that 
legislators, who lookt into the future, might calculate on the 
course of things, and must have been aware, that, if they 
wanted to make arrangements merely to palliate the evil 
for the present, the same causes would continue to operate 
with undiminisht force for the future. And the majority 
of those who had become wealthy, as well as of those who 
were likely to be so, did not in all probability belong to 
the two first orders. 

If we further assume, for which sufficient reasons might 
be mentioned, that prices had risen on an average threefold, 
then the whole fifth class, nay many individuals of the 
fourth, belonged to the accensi in reality and according to 
the spirit of the original arrangement, and the divisions of 
the three middle classes, in which the relation of the num- 
ber of votes to that of heads had long since disappeared, 
had become a troublesome sophistry; since there were 
divisions and separations, where the separations no longer 
indicated a true property-class. The rich with various 
degrees of wealth, and such as had only a good income, 
formed one unseparated mass. What now had the legislator 
to do, who wisht to remedy the present evil and secure 
happiness for the future? 

It would not have been sufficient, for example, for the 
purpose of restoring the plebeian order as it was before the 
time of Appius, to raise the nominal sums of the different 
classes to threefold the amount: further changes would 


552 Not asif it had been subjected to a tax, but as a means of gaining 
money. 
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have become just as necessary, and consequently new erises. 
Too great a number of new eitizens. — the intrusion of the 
crarians, — would not have been averted: it would more- 
over have been absolutely injurious, that a very large mul- 
titude, which was now bound to serve, should be excluded 
from the legions. In addition to this, the first condition, 
which a law when projected ought to fulfil, is, that there 
should be a possibility of its being past in a legal form, 
(even though this form does not express the will of a real 
majority, which is often foolish,) and of its being able to 
continue to exist and become firmly establisht. A proposi- 
tion like the one mentioned above, which would have vio- 
lated so many rights in the seeond and third orders that 
had been exercised and gained, would never have been past, 
and if it had been possible to carry it by force, freedom 
would then have perisht in revolutions. 

Of great and permanent benefit to the state was a law 
respecting the elections, (for so we may call it, sinee the 
clections became more and more the chief business of the 
centuries,) which confined the members of the guilds to a 
much smaller share in them than they had previously en- 
joyed, and exeluded the municipes until they were received 
into a tribe, and which also rendered insignificant the share 
which the former had gained for the last few years in the 
comitia of the tribes: this law was a double benefit, if it 
could be applied to make the levy more perfect for the real 
service in the line. And frce acceptance of it, nay general 
satisfaction with it might be gained, if it granted to the 
patricians a more favourable estimate of their votes in refer- 
ence to the whole number; to the really wealthy among 
the plebcians, new honours; to the less wealthy and down 
to those of the lower orders, the preservation, nay the ex- 
tension of the rights they had enjoyed; to the new citizens, 
authority and influence for their nobles, and more favourable 
treatment for the multitude in the levies, and to the libertini 
the same advantages: and if in addition to this, the latter 
especially retained the prospect of their descendants at least 
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obtaining the full plebeian honour by individual admission, 
in case they acquired landed property. 

I state the means together with the object and the 
obstacles: but I wish the following plan, as yet, to be only 
taken as a hypothesis to meet the case that has been de- 
velopt, and for it to be examined from this point of view, 
as to whether it was both suitable and practicable. 

Of the system of the centuries the only part that was 
retained, was the division into knights and those who 
were not knights: whoever did not belong to a tribe was 
excluded, as in the purely plebeian comitia. The classes, 
as they had existed hitherto, were abolisht, and all tribules, 
who paid taxes for less than a million and for more than 
four thousand ases, were placed on an equality: cach tribe 
voted as two centuries, one consisting of the men under 
forty-five years and the other of those above that age. 
The hbertini were confined to four tribes, and these were 
reckoned inferiour to the country tribes, so that they were 
not called upon to vote until the latter had done so. The 
patrician houses remained in the six suflragia without any 
regard to property, as they had been up to this time: in 
the twelve other centuries of knights all those were regis- 
tered who paid taxes on a million of ases and upwards: 
the municipes had a tribe assigned to them by lot before 
the comitia. Thus there were at that time cighty centuries, 
six of patrician and twelve of plebeian knights, fifty-four of 
the country and eight of the city tribes. 

If the right of voting in the centuries was made depen- 
dent upon voting in the tribes, it was in the power of the 
censors to admit and exclude all whom they chose, the mu- 
nicipes were removed and the libertini, if they were limited 
to a few tribes, had as little real influence in these comitia 
as in those of the tribes. The votes of the municipes, 
however much they must have been opposed to such an 
alteration, had not the slightest effect upon its passing: 
nor was it in the least unjust to remove them, since the 
relations to the Ilernicans and Latins, which had been 
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establisht by treaty, had become extinct; and if an honorary 
right was left to those, who had not obtained the full fran- 
chise from the censors, justice was done to all equitable 
demands. 

Though the libertini were united in a few tribes, still, 
as the levy was made according to tribes, the military ser- 
vice, — which was far more oppressive to a member of a 
guild than to a peasant, inasmuch as the former often 
could not find another workman to supply his place in the 
craft by which he maintained his family, — fell far less 
heavily upon them, than if they had been distributed 
among all the tribes and the levy had been conducted 
according to classes and tribes, partly because more ex- 
tensive obligations would have Jain upon them, and partly 
because the men of their class would have been intention- 
ally enlisted from among the tribules®*. 

The same consideration must have rendered the citi- 
zens of the new tribes inclined to renounce advantages, 
which most of them seem only to have exercised, when 
‘influential members of the same tribe induced them to 
spend a few days on a visit to Rome; and if a general 
rule was establisht, according to which a precedence was 
secured to the wealthy, which could only be forfeited by 
the loss of honour, then these also were gained over. 

The lower classes were decisively gained, if the first 
lost its preponderance, and the separations among them- 
selves, which had become useless, were removed: moreover, 
if the knights voted with them, they formed the majority. 
But even in the first class many must have been in favour 
of a change which lightened for them the heavy burthen 
of the military service, and this, as well as an essential dis- 
tinction of those, who were now what the whole class was 
originally intended to be, must have gained the votes at 
least in many centuries. 


553 In more than one country where the French conscription existed, 
Jews were enlisted in mueh larger proportions; not because an undeserved 
honour was conferred upon them by public opinion, but in order to diminish 
their numbers. 
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If the knights, instead ot somewhere about one tenth 
of the other votes of the centuries, obtained three tenths, 
they gained so much, that their whole support was secured ; 
the patricians without receiving any addition to their body, 
and the plebeian knights, even if their centuries received 
new members. 

To us it may seem questionable, and the more so, as 
constitutions thus combined are forcin to our time, whether 
giving up almost entirely the timocratic principle was 
not an approach to democracy, which would have out- 
weighed the advantages alluded to. This it certainly was, 
in as much as the lowest rate of property was yet further 
reduced: and the venality of the comitia in later times 
would not have been possible with the Servian constitution, 
if the classes had been changed in proportion to the origi- 
nal rates, as the standard of wealth increast: but since the 
troops of the line would have been diminisht in proportion 
to these increases, the republic would not have been able 
to stand the Samnite war. This venality, which after all 
did not break out till long afterwards, was by no means 
a necessary consequence of the establishment of the centu- 
ries upon the basis of the tribes, but was the result, partly 
of the deplorable standstill in the development of the con- 
stitution, and partly of the carelessness of the censors in 
adimitting all kinds of people into the country tribes: the 
degeneracy of morality might injure in the one case even 
more than in the other. If the old timocracy in truth had 
even now ceast to exist, and its real nature neither could 
nor dared be restored: if there was but one class from one 
hundred thousand up to a million, why should the one hun- 
dred thousand be split so minutely? If it was necessary to 
extend further the obligation to serve in the line: if the obli- 
gation to equip oneself, which had existed hitherto, ceast: 
with what right could the old divisions, which were entirely 
adapted for service in the army, be any longer preserved? 
The further from Rome new tribes were formed, and the 
more numerous the citizens, who dwelt in the assigned 
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districts, the more were those present at the comitia 
composed of a proportionably larger number of the wealthy 
classes, if the city population was rendered insignificant. 
When the centuries were instituted, the patricians were dis- 
tinguisht from them as an order, which at that time pro- 
bably could not supply deficiencies in its ranks by adop- 
tion: among one another perfectly equal: though we know 
from legends, which in such matters may be eonsidered 
equal to history, that there were very poor men among 
them. The principle of wealth was therefore then out- 
weighed by that of honour: but, if it had now been the 
wish to maintain it, for whose advantage could it have been 
done, when the patricians daily lost ground more and more, 
because they did not strengthen and renew themselves, and 
neither could nor would form themselves into a national 
nobless? Certainly not for the possessors of large pro- 
perty, which is a power and must be recognised as such 
but to their disadvantage and to the advantage of those 
with only small fortunes: though this principle is of much 
less importance than the fact, that there was naturally a 
mueh smaller number of country people than of the low- 
born who grew rich. But after all, the classification ac- 
cording to property is but a poor expedient, where the 
foundation of a real aristocracy is wanting. This the ple- 
beians of all classes had, in a feeling of their free ancestry, 
as opposed to a descent from slaves, in the military service, 
from whieh the armies after all always returned home to 
the elections’, in the spoils and honorary gifts won by 
themselves and inherited from their forefathers, and in 
their relationship to honored families. The plebeian of an 
old tribe felt himself a nobleman, like the Asturian: and 
he was one: but to split and separate, where there is 
equality, corrupts those who are raised and those who are 
pusht back: happy was it for Rome, that she had a two- 


55 Which was one reason why the elections were not held before the end 
of the year of office. 
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fold noble population! The possibility of frecdom depends 
upon several particulars: firstly, that the different bodies, 
among whom the administration is divided, should be able 
to exercise such an influence upon one another by check- 
ing and controlling each other’s acts, that no one can 
exercise tyranny without incurring greater danger than it 
likes to venture upon: secondly, that variety should exist 
instead of uniformity in the popular part of the constitution, 
such as was here secured by the difference between the old, 
the new and the newest tribes, and between the country and 
the city ones, and even by hostilities between some”: and 
lastly, that the vast majority of the whole population, while 
protected no less than the others by the laws, should not 
be affected by the events, which deeply concern the 
estates, on whose equipoise liberty depends: and this was 
the position of the erarians even after the innovations 
of Appius; nay, even the libertini were im reality again 
confined to this position in the city tribes. For the rest, 
it did not occur to the Romans to expect of the elections, 
that the electors should discover the persons who were pre- 
eminently qualified: they saw in them, as in the censorial 
power of enrolling a person in the senate, only an expe- 
dient; and some such was absolutely necessary to give each 
man his place: this is sufficiently clear from the influence 
of the praerogativa. 

I think I have shewn, that an arrangement, like the one 
deseribed above, was well suited to the wants of the re- 
public, that it was acceptable to all classes, and that there 
was nothing to recommend them to prefer in its place a 
mere reform of the old one: the historical question, 
whether it was carried into effect, is quite a different 
one, but it was necessary to prepare the answer to it 
by means of the above enquiry. It certainly docs not 
require many observations to prove, that the Servian 
constitution no longer existed at least at the end of the 


5% Jor example, between the Pollia and Papiria: Livy, vill. 37. 
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republic and in the empty comitia, which continued to 
be held under Augustus. Formerly people might ima- 
gine, that Cicero was elected by the unanimous votes 
ot the knights and of the eighty centuries of the first 
class: now perhaps no one who has paid some atten- 
tion to historical philology, thinks so any longer: and 
antiquated errours may be‘ regarded as set aside. 
Here it is suflicient merely to remind the reader of the 
well known passages, which shew by clear words, that 
the former order of things no longer existed5%:; although 
it will be necesary to return to them, to ascertain what 
was introduced in its place.” It is not however super- 
fluous to direct attention once more to the great dif- 
ferences in Livy, Dionysius and Cicero respecting the 
number and the position of the accessory centuries and 
hence in the collective number, and between the two 
former respecting the census of the fifth class, which 
shews as clear as daylight, that they were describing 
things, which had past away and disappeared®’: more- 
over that, according to Livy, the knights were first called 
upon, although as early as the war with Hannibal a 
century of a tribe was called up as a praerogativa: lastly, 


55 Livy, 1. 48, 12, 18, and those which have already been quoted 
in a note on this passage by Ursinus after Ant. Augustinus: xxv. 7. 
and 9, xxvi. 22. xxv. 6. Cicero de leg. agr. 11. 2. (4.) pro Plancio, 
20. (49.) 


57 Two, which, if I am not mistaken, have been overlookt, I shall 
quote here: the criminal trials, which always belonged to the cen- 
turies, were held in the time of Polybius according to tribes, so that, if 
there was only one which had not yet voted, the accused might 
quit the country: vi. 14.: Kay ări pla Aelrntar muah tay emikupovoâv 
Tv Kpiow abnddpntos. Nay even in the days of Plautus: Captivi, 
Midi 1516 

Ipsi de foro tam aperto capite ad lenones eunt, 

Quam in tribu aperto capite sontes condemnant reos. 
Plautus never translates matters relating to publie life: and surely in the 
courts of Greece the votes were not taken according to phyles. 


% See my essay upon the passage of Cicero concerning the comitia 
of the centuries. 
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that the more recent arrangement of the legions, such as 
is described by Polybius even for the time of the war 
with Hannibal, presupposes the abolition of the dif- 
ferences between the classes just as decisively, as the 
earlicr presupposes the existence of the classes exactly 
according to the Servian constitution. 

Lessing asks, whether an opinion is to be rejected, 
because it first presented itself to an unsophisticated 
mind ? and the more instances I have become acquainted 
with in Roman topography, of the correet view with which 
the first restorers often hit the right point, although they 
as well as others sometimes saw wrong, and how that which 
they had defined perfectly and satisfactorily, was afterwards 
converted into the greatest errours by the subtleties of less 
clearsighted men, who became perplext by the apparatus 
that had been amast and which they were unable to 
master, the less do I wonder, when enquiry only brings 
forward again in other matters that which was tanght 
as early as the first half of the sixteenth century, and 
was afterwards put aside and forgotten, as if substituted 
by something better. Of this kind is the view, which 
Antonius Augustinus in Ursinus””, copying, it is said, 
from Pantagathus®, mentions only by the way and 
rejects, without naming its author. The doubling of the 
tribes, he says, did not consist, as some one®! thought, 
in the fact, that, after thirty-five tribes were formed, 


559 Note upon Livy, 1. 43, 12. 13. 


TL say, it is said, because it cannot be known, how much the 
disciples of this philological Soerates may have derived from his oral 
instrnetions, and whether they did not, as one wonld suspeet, very 
often set forth their own thoughts under cover of his name, that they 
might be the less exposed to attacks. Pantagathns was a Roman 
mouk. 

St This some one was probably Gabriel Facrnus, against whom the 
disciples of Pantagathus had a bitter grudge, for which this excellent 
man was compensated by the friendship of Michael Angelo. The 
attention of Faernus may have been dirceted to this locus classicus in his 
labours upon the Philippies. 
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they constituted seventy centuries, and that these were di- 
vided into two classes, as the same person inferred from 
the passage in the second Philippic.* After this con- 
demnation the opinion of Pantagathus is proposed as the 
only correct one, according to which the five classes re- 
mained, while each contained the two centurics for each 
tribe. In the same manner, he adds, the knights were 
divided according to tribes, in which case it only remains 
undecided, whether it was simply the juniores and con- 
sequently only one or two centuries with them also: ac- 
cording to the former supposition there would have been 
three hundred and eighty-five, according to the latter four 
hundred and twenty centuries. 

The inadmissibleness of this opinion is in the first place 
clear from the physical impossibility of the case. The 
Roman elections could not be continued like the English 
for several days; it was necessary for them to be ter- 
minated in one day or to be begun afresh. Like all 
public transactions, they had to be concluded at sun- 
set, and they certainly did not begin before daybreak. If 
the case occurred, which Cicero mentions in such a manner 
that it cannot have been at all unprecedented, that it was 
necessary at a disputed election to let all the centuries 
vote, there would have remained on a day of moderate 
length just two minutes for letting the voters pass over 
the bridges and for taking their votes. his is abso- 
lutely inconceivable: though I am well aware, that from 
the time of the Cassian law even eighty-eight centuries may 
have fonnd it difficult to finish their business, as each 
could not have quite ten minutes: but what is difficult 
is not impossible. 

I do not mean to reject as absolutely inadmissible the 
interpretation, according to which the words of Livy, which 
are of the greatest importance, are to be understood of two 
centuries in cach class: in that case however Livy would 
have exprest himself very carelessly. 
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And if the division into classes itself together with the 
number of centuries contained in each suggests, that of 
every thirty-five citizens of the first five classes some such 
number as six must have been reckoned in the first, and 
twenty-nine in the four remaining classes upon their first 
institution, so it may at any time be conceived as an hypo- 
thesis respecting a matter, on which nothing can be said 
with any probability, that at the time of the alteration the 
number of citizens in the first class, after the separation of 
the knights, formed one-fifth of the whole body of citizens 
contained in the classes, and that in the sense of a Greek 
democracy no more votes were now left to them. But 
that those classes which stood nearest to the first, should 
have been favored indirectly in comparison with the first, 
and directly in comparison with the last, this hypothesis 
agrees with no system and is altogether inconceivable: and 
just as little can it be imagined, that, where there already 
existed a whole, and as it appears in clear numbers before 
the Hannibalian war, a very numerous class of persons pos- 
sessing above one million, who formed only one class, the 
difference in the fractions between a hundred thousand and 
twelve thousand five hundred,—which could only be of im- 
portance, so long as one hundred thousand ases formed a 
comparatively wealthy man and only some few exceeded 
that sum,—should still have had such weight that one class 
was favored more than the other, and that to so great an 
extent®’, As the value of money fell, the proportion 


56 Thut the large numbers and the forein money may not deceive 
the reader, I will mention an example in a well known coinage. One 
hundred old ases or ten denarti may be reckoned equal, where great 
accuracy is not the object, to four florins of the empire, (one such 
florin is equal to two shillings English,) and consequently one hun- 
dred thousand ases to four thousand florins, Now about the fonr- 
teenth century the qnantity of silver, which answers to four thon- 
sand florins of the present day, wonld have formed in Germany 
the fortune of a very wealthy citizen: and although there were 
some persons much wealthier, that class might have been very pro- 
perly estimated by that standard. At that time three thousand, two 
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between the number of the really poor and of the more or less 
wealthy (between the proletarii and the locupletes) perhaps 
remained unaltered: but it became more and more a matter 
of indifference, how far a man was from being wealthy; 
least of all could this serve as a basis for the constitution; 
least of all could the classes of this kind be favored. 

Men like Antonius Augustinus and others, who after- 
wards adopted this opinion, can only have overlookt this 
view, because they neglected to realize to their minds 
political relations, and to carry them into life from the dust 
of their books and the forms of quite a different age, which 
were forein to their eyes. Had they done this, they would 
infallibly have gone a step further, and supposed, that the 
property-classes still continued indeed, but were regulated 
according to the altered value of money: such an oversight, 
by the perception of which the idea is in reality only com- 
pleted, Augustinus in truth cannot fairly be charged with5®. 
Passages also, in which one might certainly think to find a 
more important meaning in the property-classes, could not 
have escaped the notice of these well-read enquirers™; still 
only a preconceived opinion can prevent a man from adopt- 
ing an extremely simple view, which requires no further 
hypothesis, in place of an artificial one, which cannot be 


thonsand, one thousand and five hundred florins would likewise have 
been suitable standards for further divisions into classes. But if, in 
the course of centuries, property inereast so much and the value of 
money decreast so much, that a whole class of wealthy persons was 
formed possessing more than forty thousand florins, how would it then 
have been conceivable, that the classes should be arranged in such a 
manner, that the possessors of from four to three thousand florins, with- 
out reckouing the very wealthy, should have obtained a fifth of the 
votes? or that in general any importance should have been attacht to 
these trifling differences? 


563 Hence I have admitted that the hypothesis of Pantagathus is consis- 
tent and exact, which in truth it is not without this completion. 


64 În Livy, xxiv. 11, where a crew is to be provided, one million, three 
hundred thousand, one hundred thousand, fifty thousand ases: and xiv. 15. 
a census of seventy-five thousand ases for freedmen. 
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maintained without new hypotheses, which it would be 
necessary to found upon statements so entirely unsafe. 

If however the doubling of the number of the tribes 
consisted in each tribe containing two centuries, one of the 
older and one of the younger men, then, and properly only 
then, is Livy’s expression accurate: nay, it is then so accu- 
rate, that if the historian could have thought of the neces- 
sity of preventing a misunderstanding with posterity, he 
eould not have chosen a more precise one. This is also 
consistent with the mention of the centuries without any 
further designation, which any other hypothesis is compell- 
ed to consider as an omission: it agrees too with the state- 
ment of Polybius, that all the tribes were ealled upon to 
vote in the judicia capitis. Nay I add further, it is sup- 
ported by an argument, which, though of a negative kind, 
is one of the greatest importance, that this same circum- 
spect historian, when he endeavours to explain to the 
Greeks the nature of the Roman government, speaks of 
the people only as 6;)uos, which could suggest to a Greck 
absolutely nothing but a community of equal persons voting 
aecording to phyles: not a word is added, which could by 
any interpretation be referred to property-classes; except 
that he says, that the knights, formerly elected aristocrati- 
eally, were now registered according to their wealth. This 
is the more decisive, as the old constitution of the centu- 
ries, or what would have been only analogous to it, was for 
the Greeks of that time at least quite without example 
and unheard of; and he is moreover so careful, that he 
elsewhere mentions, how those, whose census amounted to 
more than ten thousand drachmas,—that is the old first 
elass,—although distributed among the others without any 
difference, were distinguisht by breast-plates, in order to 
preserve according to the Roman custom the recollection 
of the past in every thing. Iam not fond of appeals, like 
that to which I feel myself here reduced ; but I must appeal 
to every one, who knows the manner of Polybius, whether 
he can doubt, that, if those soldiers who possest more than 
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ten thousand drachmas had belonged to a first-class, he 
would have added: “ and who belong to those, who form 
the first symmoria, and have the greatest influence in elec- 
tions and in the courts of the people, and when the consuls 
propose a law to the popular assembly”: for this minute- 
ness is natural to him and arises from his desire to be under- 
stood as clearly and completely as he thinks. That his 
description of the popular power should be quite irrecon- 
cileable with the old constitution of the centuries, seemed 
inconceivable to me for a long time, until light was cast 
upon these things: and such will be the case with every 
one, who investigates without being biast and endeavours 
to render clear to himself that which he is reading. 

Now in the detailed accounts which we have respecting 
the arrangement and proceedings of the Servian comitia 
of the centuries, there does not occur any trace of a prae- 
rogativa, nor was it necessary, because a majority among 
the knights and the first class might agree upon the can- 
didates, before the day of election came. The case was 
different with the tribes, in which many country people 
engaged with their domestic duties and honest labour paid 
little attention to public affairs, and came to the city only 
when it was necessary: in order to make them acquainted 
with the candidates for the election, who were unknown to 
them, one tribe was called up as pracrogativa.® This 
happened in the following manner. Each tribe contained 
men, who certainly did live in the city and take an active 
part in public affairs, and were lookt up to by their tribules 
as authorities, and whenever they were unanimous, the 
members of their tribe voted with them. By this result 
the other tribes were determined in their way of voting, 
with few exceptions, since contested elections sometimes 
occurred then as well as in subsequent times, when the 
comitia of the centuries were held according to tribes, so 
that the regular decision of the praerogativa must not be 
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understood literally. The Romans in their elections, as 


well as in their votes respecting laws, did not think of a 
matter being decided by individual voters; the idea of 
obtaining solid decisions by summing up the votes of indi- 
viduals and by their majority, could never have occurred to 
them“; they saw in the forms of elections especially, only 
a means more or less imperfect of putting a man in his 
proper place, in the same way as persons were enrolled in 
the senate, the knighthood and the tribes by the censors. 
If one tribe had possest the praerogativa permanently, this 
one would have decided every thing and been in reality the 
ruler of the republic: it would have been exposed to inces- 
sant intrigues and bribery, and been corrupted: a natural 
opposition on the part of the others would have frustrated 
the object of the arrangement, and it was therefore neces- 
sary that it should be decided by lot. We may moreover 
take for granted without any hesitation, that the mau, 
who voted first in the tribe and was called up by name, was 
not fixt upon in the same way by lot, but was on the con- 
trary chosen by the presiding magistrate as the most distin- 
guisht and most respectable in his tribe, and that his vote 
again pointed out the way for the whole tribe. The exist- 
ence of a praerogativa in the comitia of the tribes is clear 
from the comitia of the military tribunes in the year 359%, 


58 Not in the carlier times; im Cicero's days it may have been 
different. 


67 It belongs to that class, which Lessing, had he lived in our days, would 
have called ‘ shallow, disgusting and revolting.” 


6 Livy, v. 18. It is further clear from this passage, that the 
military tribunes with consular power were elected not by the een- 
turies but by the tribes: a highly important cireumstance, by which 
alone it becomes elear, why the senate was so anxious that comitia 
for the election of consuls shonid be held. For there were among the 
patricians friends of peace and of the legitimate order of things, who 
could be excluded from the latter, but not from the former: which 
is proved indisputably by the words jure vocatis tribubus. (Compare 
a donbt upon this, Vol. ur. p. 395). fad this ocenrred to Duker, the 
investigation in his beantiful note on that passage would easily have 
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and likewise the calling up of the other tribes according to 
a legal succession, from the expression jure vocatae. 

This influence and this honour of the praerogativa 
could not possibly be given to a tribe consisting of libertini. 
As therefore a difference was introduced between the city 
and the country-tribes and the praerogativa was taken 
only from the latter, these were very appropriately distin- 
guisht by the name of primo vocatae among the jure vocatae 
(which all were) %. The removal from a country to a city 
tribe was therefore now a civil degradation, and that not 
merely with reference to the origin of the tribules. The 
city-tribes may in contradistinction have been named 
postremo vocatae. Nor would it on the other hand be sur- 
prising, if each division had been distinguisht as the prima 
and secunda classis respectively: for though the word classis 
properly means a division of the army and consequently the 
totality of the old centurics, yet this definite signification 
was lost in the more general one, and the divisions of the 
later centuries, possessing as they did different rights, might 
at first be very consistently called so. In this way I now 
explain the well-known passage of the second Philippic”: 
the first class are the centuries of the country tribes with 
the twelve centuries of the knights: then the sir suffragia 
are called: and last the centuries of the city tribes. 

That the suffragia voted after the first class is clearly 
stated in the passage referred to, and these words cannot be 
sacrificed to critical caprice: and it also follows from the 
equally well-known passage respecting the court of the peo- 
ple in the case of C. Claudius the censor, in which the 


reacht the goal, before which it now wanders about in uncertainty. What 
a pity that Duker did not investigate separately the public law of Rome! 
What a pity that he edited 'Thneydides!—llowever 1 am very far from 
wishing to upbraid him with the separate things he has overlookt, for the 
same has happened to myself. 

5689 Among the urlunue too there was necessarily an order of succession : 
the Esquilina must have been the lowest. (Livy, x.y. 15.) 
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twelve centurics of the knights are mentioned as voting in 
the first class?! 

This combination was quite appropriate and natural, 
for the knights in these centuries were plebeians; while in 
the six suffragia on the other hand the patrician houses” 
were contained, to which the regulation concerning pro- 
perty of a million of ases did not of course apply; nay in 
the strictest sense they were not reckoned among the 
knights, who were arranged entirely according to wealth. 
The voting of the plebeian order in this manner first is 
founded upon the old arrangement, according to which the 
curies decided upon the decrees of the other comitia. 

The comitia according to the new arrangement still 
continued to differ from those of the tribes in four very 
essential points: in the separation of the plebeian knights 
and the participation of the patricians: in the division of 
the tribes into centuries of older and younger men: in the 
exclusion of the proletarians: and in the use of the 
auspices. 

The centuries of the older men formed a moral aristo- 
cracy of a much smaller number of experienced men, who 
had preserved their respectability as citizens and their pro- 
perty to an age, at which, generally speaking, both were 
secured for the remainder of their lives. The exclusion of 
the proletarians, that is, now of those who rated their pro- 
perty at less than 4000 ases, from service in the legions’, 
allows us to infer that they were excluded from the comitia: 
in the tribes on the contrary every Quirite voted without 
any distinction.” The auspices, although in their origin 
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12 Festus, s. v. This distinction also lies at the bottom of what 
Livy says (1 43. 8, 9), where Gronovius’s emendation e tribus is evi- 
dently true. 


73 Polybins, vi. 19. The supposition of this new standard of property 
suggests, that the value of property was increast about one third at the time 


of the change iu the laws respecting elections. 
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meant to be religious, had nevertheless been used by the 
government even at an early period as a political instrument 
for controlling and influencing the popular assemblies.575 

I have proposed my views on the nature of the later 
constitution of the centuries with the expression of cer- 
tainty, which corresponds to my conviction, that their 
character is sufliciently proved both by the words of the 
passages which are to be considered, and by the very cir- 
cumstances from which it necessarily arose in the way I 
have described: that the old constitution did not continue, 
and could not without absurdities. But I do not therefore 
deny, that such a simple view as this, which was adopted 
by that unknown writer almost three hundred years ago in 
consequence of the express words of Livy and the mention 
of only two classes and the suffragia in an account of a com- 
pleted election, must have had some probability against it, 
which prevented its being generally adopted, nay its even 
being merely noticed, in consequence of which forced and 
artificial explanations sprung up in its stead. It therefore 
now remains to enquire into and explain what can be alleged 
against it, in order, as becomes an honest investigation, to 
pass over nothing, and to solve these difficulties also. 

Dionysius, after describing the Servian constitution, 
closes thus: ‘this order of things was preserved for many 
generations, but has been changed in our times from neces- 
sity and become more democratical; nevertheless the cen- 
turies are not abolisht, but are no longer convoked according 
to the old rule, as I have observed, since I have often been 
present at their elections.” 76 

In Sallust’s letter to Cesar, which, it is true, is spurious, 


vyevouevor mid KAhoe Thy Viipuv emeveynwor Kata guads). This is what 
the historians too are thinking of, when they say, that previous to 
Servius the meanest citizen was equal to the most distinguisht in the 
comitia. 

%% In such a seanty history only a few examples of it can be expeeted: 
but nevertheless Livy, vin. 23, has reference to it. 
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but cannot have been written later than the second cen- 
tury, the author recommends, that the centuries should be 
drawn by lot from all the five classes, concerning which C. 
Gracchus had promulgated a bill.577 

The Voconian law, which forbade those whose property 
was registered at more than one hundred thousand ases, to 
appoint women as their heirs, seems to have reference to 
the first class all the more as Cato in recommending the 
measure used the words classicas and infra classem.1$ 

The peculiar armour of those who were estimated at 
more than ten thousand denarii,” the provision in Cicero's 
law that the censors should divide the people according to 
age, orders and classes“, and even the figurative expres- 
sion ‘to belong to the fifth class,” applied to one who is 
far inferiour to the distinguisht men of his kind, but still is 
somebody®l:—all this appears to indicate the continuance 
of the old order of things. 

The passage of Dionysius contradicts my hypothesis no 
more than it does every other, which attempts to explain the 
express testimonics and statements from the sixth and 
seventh centuries respecting the appearance of the tribes in 
the comitia of the centuries; for according to this passage 
the alteration, which after all only affected the order in 
which the centurics voted, could not have been introduced 
till the time of Cesar or Augustus, and previously everything 
would have remained unaltered. Ile therefore who cannot 
make up his mind to give up these passages unceremoni- 
ously, which would indeed be inconceivably rash, must, even 
though he does not approve of my hypothesis, yet acknow- 
ledge with me, that Dionysius here does not deserve to be 
listened to. How he could often have been a spectator at 
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elections and yet have made such a monstrous mistake, re- 
mains, it is true, inconceivable; but who will determine the 
limits of his mistake, when its general existence cannot be 
denied? Is it possible that there was any connexion with 
the elections in the distinction which Augustus introduced 
between the tribes and the plebs urbana, when he ordered 
persons to vote in the municipia and the reports of the 
elections to be sent in? Is it possible that he revived the 
classes in that plebs urbana just as distinct from the tribes, 
but no longer convoked the centuries in the ancient order? 
In this case Dionysius might have overlookt the long pe- 
riod, in which the centuries of the tribes existed, and have 
regarded the new artificial arrangement as a direct altera- 
tion in the earliest constitution. The hypothesis now 
would also be a satisfactory explanation of the passage in 
the Pseudo-Sallust: and I should be inclined to attribute 
much weight to it, if Livy, who wrote soon after Dionysius, 
did not speak of the centuries of the tribes as the existing 
form. Considered by himself that forger with his men- 
tion of the classes would deserve no more consideration 
than the alleged law of C. Gracchus; if it has any founda- 
tion at all, it is probably no more than this, that the 
centuries were no longer called up to vote according to the 
customary order,—which facilitated the foul proceedings of 
dishonest candidates,—but that it was determined by lot 
in what order the country-tribes were to vote: for one little 
knows the Gracchi, if one believes, that they would have 
mixt the tribes of the city with those of the country. 

The continuance of the practice of registering the 
citizens in classes according to the old form, or at least 
that they were taken into account in laws and customs 
—a figurative mode of speaking may survive the thing for 
many centuries —has at Rome nothing more surprising 
in it, than the continuance of the curies after they had 
long lost all political importance. Scarcely one of the 
institutions establisht by law was ever abolisht at Rome: 
new ones were formed by their side according to analogy, 
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just as necessity required; but those which died away, 
overshadowed by the development of the others, were 
nevertheless not rooted out. 

Livy scems to place the transformation of the centuries 
of the classes into double centuries of the tribes subse- 
quent to the time, when the tribes had reacht that number, 
which was never increast afterwards. But after all it is 
not quite. certain whether he meant to say this: he may 
only have meant to compare the number of the old order 
and that which existed after the formation of the thirty- 
five tribes. That this statement at all events decides 
nothing, Duker clearly saw®*?: the change must in that 
case have taken place between the first and second Punic 
wars, since the new order is in existence during this 
war: nay even before 521 (527), in which year there 
occur legions of four thousand two hundred men, which 
correspond to the new orders: and in this period one 
looks in vain for a man, with whom it may have ori- 
ginated, and to whom it still may not have been ascribed, 
as well as for an occasion. In the censorship of Fabius 
the necessity was urgent: his merit as a restorer of the 
good order was ever remembered: I think I have shewn, 
that the change in the city-tribes could not have attained 
the object which he attained, without this extension of the 
relations of the tribes. But we have a direct proof in the 
primo vocatae centuriae now occurring in the year 449 (455) 
in the election of the consuls®™. 

The necessity of giving a greater extension to the levies 
has been mentioned among the probable causes of the in- 
troduction of the new arrangement: and here one must not 
overlook the acknowledged advantage of a change in the 
arrangement of the army, the complicated nature of which 
there was no longer any reason for preserving, since 
Romans and Latins were no longer united in maniples. 
The number of light-armed troops in the legion was too 
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large in proportion to the infantry of the line: according 
to the general rule there were 1200 light-armed to 3600 
men without reckoning the depot-batallion; and this could 
not be otherwise, so long as the soldiers had to equip 
themselves. Now 120 men were levied from each tribe, 
so that after the year 447 (453) the legion was raised 
to 3960, of which only” ( ) were light-armed. The 
depot-batallion was altogether done away with. It was 
at all events now, if not before, that bronze which had 
risen very much in price, was exchanged for iron: of 
the change in the tactic I shall speak hereafter. 

The reform, by which, instead of the merely aristo- 
cratical election of the knights, a census was fixt for 
those who were not patricians as the condition of belong- 
ing to the order, which was however made dependent 
upon an unblemisht character, cannot be traced to Fabius 
as its author with the same certainty as the change in 
the centuries. But the appropriateness of the whole 
reform is completed by preserving the timocratic prin- 
ciple, wherever it was important and essential, and at 
the same time depended upon character and honour: 
noble birth without inherited wealth feels itself opprest 
and is deprived of the free confidence which fears no one 
and envies no one, and by means of which it is the great 
blessing, without which the worth of many a man remains 
undevelopt. The existence of an equestrian census of 
one million at the time of the Hannibalian war îs prob- 
able, though, it is true, uncertain: for the senators 
surcly had not a heavier burthen imposed upon them 
than their property was able to bear; though on account 
of their dignity they may have been taxt a little higher 
than others possessing the same amount of property: 


55 (The number of the light-armed is not in the manuscript.) 
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there must therefore have been a senatorial census as 
early as that time, and one sees no reason why this 
should then have been higher than the equestrian: but 
the former also applied to the patrician senators the regu- 
lation, which was in force for the plebeian ones. A direct 
trace of Q. Fabius and P. Decius having given a new 
constitution to the knights also, appears certainly to be 
implied in the fact, that it was they, who instituted the 
solemn annual procession of the knights**’. 

I know of no more suitable place than the present to ex- 
press a conjecture respecting the meaning of the censor's 
command, which compelled an unworthy knight to sell his 
horse. If the republic directly or indirectly gave ten 
thousand ases for the purchase of the horse, and the 
knight in addition to this had two thousand annually for 
its keep, he was favored beyond measure and the state 
overburthened. Now if one supposes, that the former 
sum was the capital, by which a vacancy, whether arising 
from death or degradation, had to be purchast by him 
to whom the censor assigned a horse, in order to be 
enrolled in the number of those who served on horse- 
back, (a number incomparably smaller than that of the 
knights,) then every thing is conceivable: only it has 
been wrongly supposed, that the state originally gave the 
sum, in order to regulate the service. ‘These horses 
must have been choice animals: the possessor always 
had to take care that it was in good condition —hence 
the censors’ superintendence of the condition of the horse 
—and without doubt had to replace it, when it died or 
became useless: as a compensation for this he enjoyed 
annually twenty per cent. for this capital, as interest, as 
pay and as security against accidents. It is exactly the 
same as purchasing admission into a corporate guild, of 
which the purchase at Rome of a notary’s place is surely 
only one example among many, or a productive, he- 
reditary or saleable oflice by depositing capital. And 
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thus it is also clear, how L. Tarquitius, the friend of 
the great L. Cincinnatus, could not serve on horseback 
on account of his poverty: but poverty does not prevent 
a man from receiving ten thousand ases at one time, and 
then two thousand every year. The obligation of pur- 
chasing a place in the service on horseback, might be 
imposed by the censors very much against a person's 
wish: hence the seeurity against it belonged to the im- 
munities 58, 

From this censorship Q. Fabius received the surname 
of the Greatest, which so many victories and triumphs had 
not gained for him“: and with the greatest justice, be- 
cause it is a nobler thing to form one’s mind than to 
acquire a mass of isolated knowledge, and a nobler thing 
to make life youthful again than to recover from an illness. 
Had Fabius been obliged to act in an age, from which the 
voice of all the vanity he offended, and the rage of all the 
ruinous projects he frustrated, could have made themselves 
heard, and been eagerly received by the fanaticism of the 
blind and overbearing belief, whieh springs from the shal- 
lowest opinions, still his fame would hardly have been di- 
minisht, sinee the lapse of time places before our eyes 
what happened in spite of his reform. But he enjoyed a 
rare blessing from fortune in being able, so far as we can 
see in this twilight, to choose regulations which were un- 
mixt with any evil: if he had been compelled by expe- 
dieney to adopt such as would have produced evils of their 
own, although he might have overcome the evil, which it 
was necessary to subdue immediately, still the endless 
misfortune which he checkt in its origin,—tyranny after 
contemptible dissolution,— might easily have been denied, 


588 Livy, XXXIX. 19: ne invitus militares, neve censor ei equum publicum 
assignaret. (Compare the later view of the author upon this subject, vol. 1. 
p. 469. foll.) 
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and the evil, to which he was obliged to give room, been 
brought up in judgement against him. But his good for- 
tune was not altogether perfect either: for his work was 
destroyed and spoilt by later generations repressing pro- 
gress and development, although their forefathers had given 
them an example of both and of the blessings attending 
them. 

Washington might have been a much greater general 
than he was, and still the constitution of the union would 
be his greatest work: although in contradistinetion to the 
Roman reform, its very development must end in destruc- 
tion. That which led to it however, he could not possibly 
avert or control: he wanted Roman elements: but with- 
out his legislation his country would have been the con- 
tempt of the world. Historical enquiry is rich in enjoy- 
ment, when it revives in things both small and great that 
which has died away in one’s recollection, so that it re- 
enters among the other things which are past, and which 
likewise continue to live only in our thoughts. But there 
is one thing which gives happiness,—to restore forgotten 
and overlookt greatness to a position where it can be 
recognised: he to whom fortune grants this, enters into a 
relation of the heart with spirits long departed, and he 
feels himself blest, when similarity of deeds and sentiments 
unites with the fecling for them, that feeling with which he 
loves a great man as a friend. 


THE OGULNIAN LAW, 


Te institutions, which manifestly point to the divi- 
sion of the earliest Roman people into three tribes, attest 
just as clearly, that these original tribes of the patrician 
houses were not equal among one another: nay the in- 
equality of the third tribe (of the gentes minores) always 
continued to exist in some points, probably because there 
was no legal form of remedying it after the abolition of the 
kingly dignity.>° 

Probably each tribe had one of the three higher fla- 
mens, who always remained patricians: the Quirinalis was 
added to the Dialis and Martialis, both of whom had ex- 
isted previously and rankt higher®!: the relation which 
the six priestesses of Vesta bore to the tribes, is acknow- 
ledged, and has only been applied too artificially to their 
subdivisions also. Originally there were only two; to 
these two more” were added by the union of the Sabines 
with the Ramnes, whereby the senate also was increast to 
two hundred, and two kings reigned: at a much later time 
the third pair was added from the lower houses. This 
completion is ascribed to Tarquinius Priscus, in the same 
way as the admission of the third hundred into the senate 


5% The following remarks, which could not be separated from the context 
as it stands, are already incorporated in Vol. 1, p. 319 foll. 
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from the same gentes;* with less consistency by others to 
Servius Tullius,® because the legislation which bears his 
naine, does not affect the patrician institutions. 

The same course of things, only not continued, is ap- 
parent in the case of the Salian priests: their most ancient 
college is that of the Palatine, which remains the highest 
in rank; but along with it there arises that of the Quirinal, 
which was instituted according to the story by Tullus 
Hostilius. Here we cannot mistake the two tribes, which 
had settled on these hills. A third college for the Cachan 
was not founded. 

It was a more essential part of the inferiority of the 
lesser houses, that they had no share in the augurate and 
pontificate. It îs true, if Cicero’s statements were as accu- 
rate as it 1s possible for any to be,—though one must 
first of all banish from one’s thoughts the pretended per- 
sonal existence of the authors of the regulations, —Romu- 
lus elected from each tribe one augur as his assistant, so 
that together with him there were four, and Numa added 
two more,” so that there were then six including the king. 
But the king must after all have been as forein to the augurs, 
as the priest-king was afterwards: the statement respect- 
ing Numa shews that the same course of things as in the 
case of the vestals and the Salian priests: before the Ogulnian 
law there were only four, and to suppose, as Livy would, 
that the college had been accidentally reduced to this num- 
ber from six by vacancies occurring through death, which 
were not filled up, is in no wise possible. Would the 
patricians have allowed themselves to be deprived of two 
places by such an accident, and would not the second order 
have rather tried to obtain six? How could a law merely 
take from them what they possest? and who prevent them 


5% Dionysius, 111. 67. p. 199. e. 
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from exercising the right of cooptation before the roga- 
tion past? Was then the number of pontiffs more than 
four? In that statement, which tries to make out six for 
the earlier time and nevertheless makes Romulus elect one 
from each tribe, we may perceive the assertion of the later 
augurs, that each tribe should be represented by one or 
more,” when those ancient tribes might have been repre- 
sented by the plebeian augurs. He who does not inten- 
tionally mistake what is obvious, can have no doubt, that 
only the tribes of the greater houses had augurs and pontiffs 
in the year 446 (452). 

The importance of the Ogulnian law, which increast 
the number of pontiffs to eight by the addition of four ple- 
beians, and that of the augurs to nine by the addition of 
five plebeians, was as great, as the demand was just. It 
has been remarkt above,* that the auspices were already 
used as a political engine and a veto: the power of the 
pontiffs was of very great extent. In every thing apper- 
taining to the liturgy, in the public, gentilician and private 
worship of the gods, they were the interpreters of the law 
and the judges, according to books which they alone pos- 
sest: upon their sentence it depended, whether an action, 
with which religious solemnities were connected, was valid 
or not: and whatever cencerned the res sacrae, sanctae and 
religiosae assuredly belonged to their forum exclusively: from 
their punishments there was no appeal. It was indeed fair, 
that the order, to whose members the state entrusted half 
of the auspices, should also decide upon their validity and 
not be dependent upon the displeasure of others; and like- 
wise that those who shared in all the rights of the civil 
state, should not be excluded from the ecclesiastical. The 
opposition of the patricians, founded upon the original pri- 
vileges of their order as commanded by religion, could have 
all the less influence in disturbing even the weakest minds, 
in as much as they had not any longer been able to boast 
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of the purity of their blood since the connubium which had 
long been establisht. The opposition too must have been 
beyond all comparison much more lukewarm than in earlier 
times; for as the Ilortensian law was not yet past, the 
curies must assuredly have given their sanction, and above 
all things in a case like this. Moreover it is in truth 
scarcely probable, that the new places were filled up by the 
people’s election ; and if the existing priests exercised the 
tight of cooptation this time also, the names of the ple- 
beians who were admitted shew, that they honestly chose 
the most honored of this order: among them first P. De- 
cius, who in recommending the law is said to have come 
before the people, drest like his father in the Gabinian 
costume, as he appeared when he devoted himself to death, 
and as he himself also appeared when he did the same a few 
years afterwards. The newly elected members must have 
been perfect strangers to the pontifical law and to the sci- 
ence of the augurs: but of this as well as of the civil law the 
plebeian Ti. Coruncanius became the greatest master even in 
this very generation. 
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VARIOUS OCCURRENCES OF THE 
SAME PERIOD. 


As if it were an hereditary obligation to protect the 
freedom of the citizen, the consul M. Valerius renewed 
in more careful terms in the year 446 (452) the law of his 
ancestor, which secured an appeal to the people in cases 
where the highest magistrates had sentenced a person to 
corporal punishment, but still without affixing a defimite 
punishment for the offender. The different degrees of the 
crime and of the excuses that might be made for it, were of 
too various a kind, not to leave it entirely to the discretion 
of the tribunes in those times, which feared to endanger 
the power of those who were called to the government, 
whether they should bring forward an accusation for a 
heavier or a lighter punishment when the time came, in 
case they should not be able, which can seldom have hap- 
pened, to prevent the outrage. 

| assign to about this period the Lex Furia respecting 
wills, which is evidently very much older than the Voco- 
nian law, and the author of which may probably be sup- 
posed to be the same L. Furius, who wrote laws for the 
conventus at Capua in 480 (436). This law, which, as is 
well known, forbade with a few exceptions, of which the 
particulars are not stated, any single person to bequeath 
by will more than a thousand ases, and which condemned 
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him who received more in violation of the law, to a fourfold 
punishment like a usurer, is of importance on account of 
the causes which gave rise to it. The practice of giving 
legacies to whomsoever the testator pleased, had become 
common, and the consequence was, that those who were 
appointed heirs did not accept the inheritance: the Ro- 
mans however, careful in preserving weaithy families, no 
more liked the splitting up of the succession ab intestato, 
than squandering the fortune upon strangers. Now in re- 
gard to the former case the law certainly attained its object, 
when the inheritance was large; when it was small, only 
imperfectly ; but it could not have been suflicient to pre- 
vent the favoring of women, since the Voconian law was 
found necessary afterwards. 

In the year 440 (446) the censors excluded L. Anto- 
nius from the senate, because he had dismist his wife, with- 
out having assembled his friends to pass judgment upon 
her,60 This account proves the fabulous character of the 
opinion, which has arisen from a misunderstanding, that no 
marriage was dissolved previously to Sp. Carvilius Ruga 
after the first Punic war: there is an admiration of ancient 
times and manners, which cannot perceive the greatest 
absurdities. Why should the marriage by mere consent 
have been allowed to continue, if divorces never took 
place? and if an immense number of matrons fell at least 
under the suspicion of poisoning, would a husband in a 
case of suspicion like this or in one of a similar kind have 
allowed a bond to continue without the strictest proofs of 
innocence, when he had the power of dissolving it? If Q. 
Fabius would have withdrawn his daughter from his son-in- 
law, in case he had believed in his guilt, it was surely not 
an unheard of thing to do so; for otherwise it would have 
proved nothing to the people. According to the ccclestas- 
tical law divorce was possible even in cases of consecrated 
marriages, only it was connected with horrible ceremonies : 
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where the thing is morally impossible, such a law probably 
does not exist. The regulations of the law respecting the 
retention of any part of the dos, or its payment in advance, 
also belong to very early times®” But repudium and di- 
cortium are confounded: and the true reason for that sepa- 
ration of peculiar marriages, which was introduced in later 
times, is probably owing to the fact, that it must evidently 
have been very difficult, to discover a means for doing 
away with the conventio în manum. 

During the same censorship, C. Fabius painted the tem- 
ple of Salus? for the censor C. Dubulcus, and hence 
obtained the surname of Pictor : this continued to be re- 
membered as a proof that painting was honored at Rome 
as a liberal art. As M. Valerius placed in the temple a 
picture of his battle against Hiero, so that of Fabius was 
probably a representation of the battle against the Samnites 
in which C. Bubuleus had vowed the temple and not in 
vain. Dionysius praised the great correctness of the draw- 
ing in this picture, the gracefulness of the coloring and the 
absence of all mannerism and affectation‘: it may in its 
kind have been what the she-wolf is. 


602 See above, p. 60. 

3 Pliny, HN. xxx. 7. 

* That the passage in Maïs Exe. XVI. 6. ai évroixior ypapai tais Te 
ypeppats wavy àkpiBets faav, wal Tots plypacw Hdsiar mavrăs OnmĂĂayuevov 
éxovgat Tov kahovuévou porou Td ăvOmpbv refers to this, is quite obvious from 
the chronological snecession, 


Tie THIRD SAMNITE WAR AND THE 
OMIEWS OF THis SAME PERIOD: 


Tite tenth book of Livy is in reality the only source 
tor the first six years of the third Samnite war with the 
exception of a few insignificant accounts; and we miss with 
the lost annals of Diodorus those brief statements, which 
borrowed, though hastily and with ignorance, from original 
annals, nevertheless served so often as a check upon Livy’s 
narrative during the greater half of the second war. Con- 
cerning the last three campaigns, as well as concerning the 
whole period down to the war against Pyrrhus, only scat- 
tered statements are preserved, and though these are in 
truth but scanty, yet however much they may be so, we 
must not at all suppose, that we possess very much less of 
the real history than would remain after an unprejudiced 
consideration of a detailed account. For it must be ac- 
knowledged, that the history of this war in Livy is evidently 
much more precise than that of the preceding one: and if 
every trace of most of the places in Samnium had not been 
obliterated, one could have followed the description of the 
vecurrences în more than one campaign from place to place: 
several parts are already of quite an historical nature, as 
the statements respecting the booty and especially the his- 
tory of Fabius’s campaign in 449 (455), in which everything 
sounds credible and fair. But concerning other years he 
owns, that he found the most irreconcileable contradictions 
in the annals, among which he does not follow those of lu- 
bius, although he certainly deserved more eredit respecting 
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a war, the hero of which belonged to his family, than in 
other things, as he must have found the most authentic 
documents in the archives of his house. It is probably 
from Valerius of Antium, who was never in difficulties 
about numbers, and who feared no exaggeration in them, 
that Livy took the particulars of the history of the cam- 
paign in 453 (459): for however strongly they may have 
determined to persevere, it is clearly impossible, that, if the 
Samnites after several bloody campaigns had lost in a 
single one more than 53,000 dead and 31,000 prisoners, 
they should still have had men enough left to stand battles 
through three campaigns, and in the beginning of the first 
even with success. The war would have ended in the ex- 
tirpation of the nation; at the utmost, despair would have 
driven the few survivors to a war, such as was still con- 
tinued in the Vendée in 1795, in small bands and skir- 
mishes. But after only a ten years’ peace they again take 
up arms; they do not submit till after a final struggle 
which lasted ten years; and little more than forty years 
later, after the first Punic war,—in which Rome cannot 
have spared the population of her allies, and which made 
such havoc in the number of Roman citizens, that, notwith- 
standing the extension of the franchise to whole nations 
and many communities, notwithstanding their augmentation 
by the admission of allies and by manumissions, it amounted 
to only a few thousands more than sixty-five years earlier in 
the midst of a pestilence,—they still counted 76,000 coun- 
try-people. These proofs of the fabulous character of the 
account are supported by the rational numbers of the year 
449 (455). 

On the contrary, even if one places the loss in dead and 
prisoners at an cxtremely moderate number, it remains 
perfectly mysterious, how it was possible for a people, 
whose country extended little more than a hundred miles 
in length and fifty in breadth, to endure a regular war, as 
soon as it was not able to prevent the hostile armies from 
penetrating into it, and turning the country almost syste- 
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matically and at their pleasure into a wilderness. If, us it 
appears, the country of the Pentrians was the real scene of 
the war, and its ravages reacht the Hirpinians more rarcly, 
it becomes still more inconceivable, how the former alone 
could resist the Roman army in the campaign of 454 (460), 
and at first even gain great advantages®”. It is, I think, 
something more than a mere probability, that the Samnites 
employed mercenaries ; but where did they find the money 
for such an expensive war? By pointing out these riddles 
I do not mean anything more than to shew, that they press 
themselves upon one and cannot be solved. The real diffi- 
culties would not moreover be removed, if it should become 
clear at some time or another from historical sources not yet 
discovered, that the Samnites were not entirely forsaken in 
this war by the neighbouring nations. ‘The Apulians 
fought with them, at least once®: but the Lucanians against 
them and the Peligmians also”: on the other hand circum- 
stances are not wanting to Icad us to infer, it is true with 
great uncertainty, that at least some cantons of the Sabines 
assisted them.“ 

As the Etruscans could neither make up their minds to 
submit nor yet trusted to their own strength, and sought 
by repeated truces to protract the war until stronger ene- 
mies might engage the power of Rome, so the Sam- 
nites, reckoning upon this lingering war with the Etrus- 
cans and upon greater success in their efforts to induce 
the Gauls to co-operate with them decidedly, could not 
dread the occasions, which necessarily led to a renewal 


5 Dionysius, Exe. lege. (p. 2334. R.) 
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% The inscription in honour of App. Clandius says, that he took several 
Sabine places: Amiternum, which was conquered in 453 (459), may probably 
be considered as the Sabine town of this name: the Sabine war therefore 
evidently sprung out of the Samnite, as the Hernican and Aequiau did from 
the former: and the expression of the Epitome XI, Sabinis qui rebellaverant 
victis, seems to suggest an earlier and open participation, which however 
was put an end to by a peace. 
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of the war. À peace, to which they had only made up 
their minds in order to preserve themselves for more 
favorable times, and which was even unbearable to those 
who had grown up and had experience in the unhappy 
times of war, must have become completely so, when 
Rome’s soverainty became more firmly establisht and ex- 
tended before their eyes, and this indeed, as it might appear 
to them, in consequence of their indifference in behold- 
ing and allowing it. Thus it is clear from the Fasti, that 
Nequinum was supported in its obstinate defense by Sam- 
nite auxiliaries. 

If the Roman senate left this breach of peace unpunisht, 
because the danger of a Gallic invasion was threatening, 
it may have appeared to be the proper moment for ven- 
turing further and recovering the greatest loss, by which 
the peace was purchast: for gaining again the dependence 
of the Lucanians, for which an opportunity was offered in 
their party-divisions®®. The Samnites invaded Lucania 
with an army, while they endeavoured to gain over other 
nations by treaties, but with such little success, that the 
Picentians accepted one which was offered them by Rome, 
probably on very favorable terms!. 

The ruling party in Lucania, unable to resist with their 
own power, determined, after the Samnites had con- 
quered in several battles and taken many places, to put 
themselves under the protection of the Romans and obey 
their commands; and in order to accelerate the decision 
in their pressing danger, they caused their embassadors 
to be accompanied by the children of the most distin- 
guisht families from all the towns as hostages. The 
same thing probably occurred on this occasion, as hap- 
pened in similar instances through the very nature of the 
case, that the hostages were chosen from among those 
who belonged to the opposition. The sought-for treaty 
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was granted by the senate and the people, and an em- 
bassy sent to the Samnite dict, which demanded the 
evacuation of Lucania: the right of demanding this secms 
certainly to have been given by the treaty, by which Sam- 
nium had recognised the supremacy of the Roman people, 
although the Samnites had not confined themselves to 
share the treatics and wars of Rome, and to renounce all 
independence in this respect."!? The explanation of this 
demand, which saw in them only subjects of Rome, 
exasperated the Samnites so much, that they instantly 
resolved upon war and commanded the embassadors to quit 
Samnium. According to another account’, messengers 
had been sent to meet the fetiales to warn them against 
entering any of the cantons, as the authoritics of the 
country could not be answerable for their safety. 

The Samnites had gained fresh strength! during the 
years of peace of which they had made good use, and the 
Lucanian victories had inspired their soldiers with proud 
confidence.’ They therefore did not give up their con- 
quests, although they opposed the army destined to com- 
plete them, to the far weaker one of the consul Cn. Fulvius, 
which was evidently intended to march to the assistance of 
the Lucanians. In this campaign Fulvius shewed great 
talents, and although its history has perisht, the single and 
isolated examples, which are preserved in the collection of 
Frontinus, how he gained victories under the most difficult 
circumstances, nevertheless deserve to be received into the 
history in their proper places. Livy says nothing more 
about this campaign than that he gained an equivocal vic- 
tory in a brilliant battle near Bovianum, and then con- 
quered this capital of the Pentrians and Aufidena. Now 
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it is to this battle that the account of Frontinus®!® is 
probably to be referred, namely, that the consul was op- 
posed to a Samnite army very far superiour in numbers 
and confident of victory, while his own troops were expect- 
ing the battle with apprehension. To inspire them with 
confidence, he deceived the higher and inferiour officers by 
stating, that a Samnite corps had sold itself to betray its 
comrades, and to render this more credible, he borrowed 
from them all their ready money: under the pretence of 
coinpleting thereby the stipulated sum. With this belief 
the Romans advanced confidently to the battle; and if the 
same rumour reacht the Samnites by deserters, it may 
have made them suspect the forein mercenaries and in- 
duced them actually to keep them away from the battle: 
in this manner a glorious victory was gained. 

It is further in accordance with the natural order of the 
events to suppose, that Fulvius now, as he had probably 
proceeded from the district of Sora to Bovianum, marcht 
after the victory through Samnium to Lucania in order to 
deprive the Samnites of their conquests. On this march? 
his rear was hard prest by the enemy: a resolute general 
under such circumstances, in the midst of his own country 
and in such inaccessible districts, will not keep back a 
hostile army which is boldly advancing, but on the con- 
trary will push forwards on its side. Now instead of 
sending ahead the mules, which carried the baggage, 
Fulvius made them form the rear, and the enemy fell 
upon the prey, which, as it appeared, had been given 
up in order to facilitate the escape of the troops. But 
Fulvius had ordered the legion which had marcht on, 
to halt and take post on both sides of the road, from 
which the cohorts broke in upon the Samnites, who were 
plundering in the hollow between, and put them com- 
pletely to the rout. 
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On another occasion ®* the road led through the difficult 
ford of a river, which though not broad was rapid, and 
the Samnites followed continually skirmishing. Fulvius 
drew one legion aside close to the ford, and placed it in 
ambush among hollows and bushes. The other troops he 
led through the ford. Their small number doubled the 
ardour of the enemy: but when the greater part of the 
latter had followed them through the ford, the legion left 
behind on the other bank burst forth from their conceal- 
ment, and this time too the stratagem succeeded perfectly. 

Such a general deserved the triumph: only it is un- 
accountably surprising, that according to the Fasti Fulvius 
also triumpht over the Etruscans. 

During this period the Samnite and Etruscan wars are 
so essentially connected, that the separation of their his- 
tory, which in other cases is often distracting, would here 
annihilate the idea of the connexion, which is of more 
importance than an acqaintance with single occurrences. 
In the same year 448 (454) L. Scipio commanded the 
army in Etruria and fought a very hard contested battle 
near Volaterrae, which was left undecided by the fall of 
night, but the Etruscans owned that they were conquered 
and abandoned their camp and stores. The consul led the 
troops back to Falerii, chose this fortified place as his 
head-quarters, and as the Etruscans appeared no longer 
in the field, ravaged systematically the open country. Vil- 
lages and market-towns, whatsoever was not protected by 
walls, were laid in ashes: sieges were not attempted. The 
following year past by in Etruria in inactivity; both Ro- 
man armies could turn against Samnium: whether it was, 
that a truce had been purchast again by those towns, which 
had continued the war alone since the separate treaties of 
the eastern towns, or that the calamities of the war prest 
so hard upon them, that they dreaded to draw them again 
upon themselves. 
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No one would think of doubting the correctness of the 
sufficiently fair history of that campaign, if the total silence 
of the inscription on the well-known stone sarcophagus of 
L. Seipio Barbatus did not necessarily raise donbts, not as 
to whether he carried on war in Etruria, but with what 
success. It is far more surprising to read on the other 
hand in the same inscription, that he conquered in Sam- 
nium, Taurasia, and Cesauna®!’, subdued all Lucania and 
carried away hostages from thence. Still Lwould not at all 
infer from this, that he also carried on war in Samnium 
under his own consular auspices: for in this case how 
could he have been without a triumph after such deeds? 
He served there as legate in the following year under Q. 
Fabius*: and brilliant undertakings, conducted under the 
auspices of another, could not acquire him a triumph, 
though they secured him the remembrance of posterity. 

The circumstances were so difficult, that the whole 
nation, when the consular elections came on, turned its 
eyes to Q, Fabius, the general most tried in fortune and 
skill. His election, as it is related, was opposed by the 
law, which forbade the re-election of the same person within 
the space of ten years: now as he had held his third con- 
sulship ten years before, this presupposes, that it was 
necessary for ten full years to elapse between two consul- 
ships. But the annalists must have overlookt the fact, 
that the very same obstacle would have existed the year 
after in the case of App. Claudius and L. Volumnius, and 
two years later in that of L. Postumius, where no exemp- 
tion from the law is spoken of: and why should the law 
have been weakencd in such times of war, for the purpose 
of enabling App. Claudius to be elected, who in his first 


“8 The campi Taurasini evidently had their name from Taurasia: 
Cesauna is probably the Kerannilia of Diodorus (xx. 26.), which must 
inake us still more cautious in secking by violent alterations the names 
of very well-known places in the names which oceur in his history, but 
are otherwise unlrenrd of. 
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consulship had not appeared in the field at all? It is 
therefore more probable, cither that, as was the case in the 
Hannibalian war, those laws were altogether suspended, 
which prevented the election of the man who appeared the 
most able: or it is a misunderstanding of a plebiscitum, 
which made (. Fabius and P. Decius cligible again with- 
out any limitation, as must have happened in regard to 
L. Papirius Cursor, Q. Publilius Philo and C. Junius 
Bubuleus in the second war, unless at that time too all 
limitations which are perverse in such circumstances, were 
abolisht in general. But Q. Fabius may indeed, mistrust- 
ing fortune, which had hitherto been too favorable to him, 
and feeling his old age, which he forgot when afterwards 
the question was about saving the honour of his son, have 
refused the election and only yielded to the loud wish of 
the people, on condition that P. Decius, who had been his 
tried collegue in the consulship and the censorship, should 
be clected with him. | 

Both consuls led their armies into Samnium; Fabius by 
way of Sora into the canton of the Pentrians: Decius 
through the Sidicinian territory to Maleventum, undoubt- 
edly with the intention of penetrating from thence into the 
revolted Apulia. The Samnites had united the forces of all 
their cantons against the former and concentrated them on 
the Tifernus. Fabius, who was as cautious as he was 
bold, escaped, by reconnoitering, the danger of being sur- 
prised on his march in a deep valley; but when this plan 
was thwarted, the Samnites with no less resolution openly 
offered battle. This time too neither army made an im- 
pression upon the other: the Samnite infantry repelled the 
most determined attack of the Roman cavalry, which, when 
thrown back, brought its own infantry into danger: and 
a reserve, which Fabius, as was evidently his constant 
maxim, did not allow to come up till the first ranks had 
completely exhausted all their strength®?!, would not have 

e This maxim is certainly applicable against an army superiom 
in numbers, only with such exemplary troops, and when carried into 
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decided the battle, had not L. Scipio come down from the 
hills at the right moment with the hastates of the first 
legion, which he had led behind the hostile army unob- 
served by roundabout ways. The Romans themselves and 
still more the Samnites, when they saw Roman arms and 
standards glittering in the rays of the evening sun, thought, 
that the fortune of Rome was at this very moment con- 
ducting thither the consul Decius with his army: and the 
belief, that the victory was now decided, actually decided 
it, before the mistake was discovered. The loss of the 
Samnites is stated at 3400 slain: the number of prisoners 
was at least 1320; twenty-three standards were taken. 

P. Decius had found the Apulians encampt near Male- 
ventum, and their army intended to guard the road into their 
country: he succeeded in inducing them to fight, and con- 
quered them easily: they are said to have left two thousand 
dead upon the spot. Both consuls now traverst the unhappy 
Samnium for five months, and, sincethiscountry could scarcely 
supply materials for such devastation for so long a 
time, even if every thing was entirely swept away from 
the land, they probably ravaged Apulia also, and all the 
districts in the neighbourhood that may have joined the 
Samnites. The eighty-six places, where Fabius had pitcht 
his camp, and the forty-five where Decius had pitcht his, 
were markt much more by the total destruction of all cul- 
tivation than by ramparts and trenches. Fabius conquered 
Cimetra, one of the Samnite towns which have entirely 
disappeared™: but if the conjecture exprest above is 


exccution by a general, who does not allow the proper moment to slip 
for bringing up the reserve. When carried into execution it also 
affords the means of rendering the victory complete over a more 
numerous army which has been defeated, a thing which is otherwise 
impossible. It is something quite different from ¢paring a part of a 
numerical preponderance for the purpose of making an attack com- 
plete. 


62 When mille ac so many hundreds is written in figures in the 
inanuscripts with uncial letters and words not separated from one an- 
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correct, L. Scipio conquered Taurasia and Cesauna in Sam- 
nium and subdued Lucania in this very year, or while he 
held the command as proconsul in the year following and 
helpt the Roman party in Lucania to obtain the ascend- 


ancy. 

The history of the following year 450 (456) of the 
consulship of App. Claudius and L. Volumnius, Livy found 
related with such discrepancies in different annals, that he 
ascribes indeed to P. Decius as proconsul the conquest 
of three Samnite towns, but along with this does not ven- 
ture to reject the statement of others, some of which at- 
tributed two of these conquests to Q. Fabius, others all 
to the new consul, and others again to L. Volumnius alone. 
But this he did not perceive, that his supposition, that Q. 
Fabius and P. Decius had remained with their armies in 
Samnium, while Volumnius had marcht to Etruria, is con- 
tradicted by the circumstance of the legions, with which 
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other, than ac is not separated from the C following by a point: e. g. 
« accc for mille ae ducenti. (1 take the example from the manu- 
script de re publica, 11. 20.) Hence it arose, that the later copyists, 
who either did not know or overlookt the sign for a thonsand, left it 
out and in quite an absurd way, ec. g., according to the above example 
they wrote a ccc. Such has been the case with the number of the 
prisoners in the battle on the Tifernns, and of the slain at Cimetra, 
where the best manuscripts instead of ad cccoxxx read a cccxyxx, 
and instead of ad coccxxx, a ccccxxx. In both cases the sign for 
a thousand, one or more, is wanting before ac; and as we cannot 
know this, there shonld only be a mark in the editions to indicate 
that a word has fallen ont before ae. In the same manner the Cod. 
Lugd. 1. gives in x. 15. 6. with perfect correctness duo millia ae ccc. 
Compare on vint. 19. 14.—The reader will pardon me, if for want of 
a suitable place I here remark, that Mazimum Fulvium (x. 14. 10.), 
which is in nearly all the mannseripts that have been compared, is 
certainly quite correct: he wonld thus be a son of the consul Cn. 
Fulvius, who bears in the Fasti the snrname of Maximns. Maxi- 
mun filam in the Florentine manuscript is a false alteration of the 
old emendator, which is easily explained, just as DZ. Fulvium is of a 
modern scholar in the fifteenth eentnry, who overlookt the fact, that 
even Livy sometimes places the surname before the gentilician, in- 
stead of the individual name. 
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the new consul marcht out of the city, being designated 
by the numbers one to four: whereas, if two consular 
armies had still been under arms, their legions would have 
had these numbers, and those newly formed the four fol- 
lowing. And how absurd would it have been to keep 
those legions together, when there was less want for them, 
and to disband them afterwards, when the danger was 
threatening! 

It cannot be doubted that the proconsular command 
was given to the two consuls of the previous year for six 
months: and the simple narrative, that Fabius as procon- 
sul put an end to the internal feuds in Lucania in favour 
of the optimates and for the interests of Rome, seems de- 
serving of all credit. To whom the glory belongs of hav- 
ing conquered the three towns Murgantia, Romulea and 
Ferentinum,—of which the situation of the second alone 
can be fixt with some certainty on the frontier of Apulia,— 
cannot be decided in any way: whereas it admits of no 
doubt at all on account of the numbers by which the le- 
gions were designated, that the consuls led back their 
legions to the city and disbanded them, and that the new 
consuls formed fresh ones. Now owing to the above-men- 
tioned uncertainty we can make no application at all of 
the account respecting the circumstances of that conquest, 
which circumstances, apart from the strikingly exaggerated 
numbers, after all only spin out the simple statement, that 
all three were taken by assault, and the booty sold to the 
traders who followed the army, that it might not be over- 
laden with baggage. But however little can be positively 
stated here, it may nevertheless be a correct conjecture, 
that the three places on the mountains, which are said 
to have been conquered by L. Volumnius0%, are no other 
than those three towns, and a statement deserving of the 
highest attention justifies the imlerence, that both consuls 
had marcht first to Samnium with the new legions. We 
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may certainly call those historical insenptions worthy of 
the highest attention, which have been considered by many 
as apocryphal without any reason, but concerning which 
competent critics are now agreed, that most of them come 
from the age of Augustus and the bases of statues în his 
fornm, though nearly all of them have descended to us 
only in copies. Such an one says of App. Claudius, that 
he took several towns of the Samnites, Sabines and Tus- 
cans®; and thus it follows from the sume simple state- 
ment, that, on the arrival of the news that the war im 
Etruria was breaking out again, he hastened to Etruria from 
the north of Samnium by the most direct road through 
the country of the Sabines: and that he took some Sabine 
places on his march, which had deserted to the enemy. The 
most urgent circumstance which led to this determination 
was the certainty, that the Samnites were ready to carry 
into execution the great plan, which they had only giver 
up in the last war because the most important [truscan 
cities had withdrawn and concluded a hasty peace. They 
were now resolved to send an army into Etruria, paid 
and provided for by themselves, in order that they might 
not excite the very usual aversion against obtaining indis- 
pensable forein help by having to contribute heavily for 
its support, since the envious and vain rather give up 
every thing to the enemy. During this time, when every 
thing was at stake, they determined to endure every thing m 
their own country, which could not be warded off by the 
troops that were left behind, by a general levy, and by the 
inhabitants of the fortified places. This army was commanded 
by Gellins Egnatius: perhaps we ought not to regard it as 
very strong, although at the same time it must have suf- 
fered severely, especially in the battle of Sentinum, since 
only five thousand effected their retreat into Samnium. 
Livy’s expression, that P. Decius at last drove the army 
out of Samnium, disfigures this great event, as if that, 
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which though it failed eventually, was one of the greatest 
thoughts known in ancient military history, greater even 
than Scipio’s expedition to Africa, had been a resolution of 
helpless despair, like the emigration of the Vendeans across 
the Loire. It was not în this way that Egnatius appeared 
in Etruria, and in Samnium an army remained behind 
which was not idle. 

The arrival of a Roman army prevented some Etruscan 
towns from declaring with the rest against Rome”: this 
shews that the Samnites did not reach Etruria till after- 
wards. It is indeed doubtful, whether all the Etrusean 
nation now took up arms: of the Arretinians at least it is 
doubtful, since they obtained Roman succours against the 
Gauls in 463 (469), when the Etruscans who were not yet 
subdued, were carrying on the war with Gallic mercena- 
ries, and if the Cilnians were not expelled, they may not 
have allowed the town to abandon Rome, by whose influ- 
ence they were maintained. But Perusia had broken the 
truce, and Clusium too took part in the war”, like Volsinii 
and Rusellae”’, and in general all which had observed it up to 
that time. The neighbouring tribes of Umbria also joined 
them, and an army of Gallic auxiliaries was sought at any 
price: —a resolution, which the presence of another power 
was necessary to induce the Etruscans to adopt, since the 
conquest of the Romans by the arms of the Gauls must 
inevitably have been followed by their settling on the Tiber 
and sooner or later by the subjugation of Etruria. 

App. Claudius had mareht into the field with two 
legions and twelve thousand allies: L. Volumnius had be- 
sides the legions fifteen thousand allies: by them are to 
be understood the contingents of the isopolitan communi- 
ties as well as those merely allied by treaty. The former 
was scarcely able to resist the united and constantly in- 
creasing army of the enemy; single engagements were 
unfortunate, and his situation became alarming. Now 
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whether he demanded reinforcements of his collegue, or 
whether the latter resolved without receiving such a de- 
mand to follow the army of Gellius Egnatius, was disputed 
in the annals: a third supposition is perhaps the most pro- 
buble, that the senate ordered it. <All accounts appear 
to have agreed, that App. Claudius regarded his arrival 
as an arrogant intrusion, and required L. Volumnius to 
return forthwith to his province. The latter resenting the 
insult made preparations for his departure; but the whole 
army, which had welcomed him as its deliverer, conjured 
him to regard the common weal of more importance than 
the contemptible disposition of his collegue. Ile yielded 
and hastened to bring the enemy to an engagement; for 
his absence afforded the Samnites an undisturbed oppor- 
tunity of avenging the devastation of their country by 
ravaging that of the Romans; he succeeded in this; and 
his victory was rendered easier by the accidental absence 
of the Samnite general with a part of his cohorts. When 
the latter arrived on the intelligence that a battle had 
commenced, the allies, — there were only the Samnites and 
Etruscans left,—were already driven back as far as the 
camp, and the disorder had already become so great, that 
the day could not be recovered. Even the camp could 
not be maintained; and though the loss of the allies may 
perhaps be exaggerated, still an important victory is 
attested partly by App. Claudius dedicatmg a temple to 
Bellona in consequence of a vow made on this day, and 
partly by Volumnius being able to return to Samnium and 
leaving the army in Etruria, confined, it is true, to the de- 
fensive, but yet enabled to maintain itself în this way. 

A hasty return was absolutely necessary, as the Sam- 
nites had availed themselves of his absence to invade 
Campania and the country around the mountains of Vescia. 
Conquests were not well possible, especially where colomes 
of the Romans had to defend their own existence; but a 
great number of country people, who had been surprised in 
unprotected places, had fallen into slavery, and an lnmense 
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booty was collected and carried away all the more carefully, 
as it might be at least a partial indemnification for the loss 
which Samnium had suffered in moveable property. When 
Volumnius had reacht Cales by a forced march, the enemy 
were encampt on the Vulturnus, and intended departing on 
the same night in order to bring their booty in safety into 
Samnium, and then return with an unincumbered army. 
Without allowing his soldiers any rest, he led them up to 
the camp unsuspected by the enemy and before the hour 
fixt for their departure. The prisoners with the remainder 
of the booty had already been sent forward on the road be- 
fore dusk with no stronger guard than seemed necessary 
against the country people; the soldiers had for the most 
part already broken up from their camp, when it was 
stormed by the Romans, and the long and awkward train at 
the same time attackt. While the Romans prest in upon 
them from all sides, the prisoners freed and armed them- 
selves, and carried away with them the Samnite general 
Statius Minacius himself. The Samnites thus surprised must 
have been severely defeated; 7400 were delivered from 
slavery, and the booty which had been carried off was reco- 
vered with ample interest. This splendid victory enabled 
Volumnius to allow his troops some rest, and to return 
to Rome to attend the elections. As these were close at 
hand and still continued at this time not to be held till the 
close of the consular year, which began at the earliest in 
January, it was consequently the season, in which the 
mountains of Samnium are covered with snow, and the 
plains of Terra di Lavoro, warm and sunny as in the 
spring, admit of any kind of military undertaking, from 
which however the enemy were now deterred by fear. 

At Rome the expedition of the Samnites towards the 
Liris had excited the greatest terrour: if, as in the preced- 
ing war, the subjects revolted, the war might easily come 
right up to the walls of the city, and then it would be im- 
possible to keep off the Gauls at a distance in the country 
of the enemy. The senate did not conceal from itself that 
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it might become necessary to defend the very city; with this 
view all citizens, without distinction of rank, without regard 
to privileges and age, provided they could carry arms, were 
armed and organised. he pretor P. Sempronius, a man 
tried in war and peace, had the command, and for eighteen 
days all business was suspended. ‘The victory on the 
Vulturnus disperst immediate apprehensions, and was very 
joyfully celebrated with general thanksgivings. 

In order to close the country on the Liris still more 
securely, the foundation of two colonies was ordained and 
quickly carried into effeet: Minturnae near the mouth of 
the river and Sinuessa close to the hills of Vescia.*? It 
was either the situation which decided, that civic colonies 
should only be founded here, or it was done, because even 
Latin ones did not appear quite so trustworthy in such an 
important district; but the colonists were obliged to be pre- 
pared for constant dangers of war, till Samnium was sub- 
dued, and the position of Minturnae was unhealthy close upon 
marshes: and the very great privileges which were offered” 
searecly induced a sufficient number to go as colonists into 
one of the most fertile districts in the world. 

The elections of the year 451 (457) were decisive for 
Rome and the history of the world: but they were not 
doubtful either; for the whole nation unanimously acknow- 
ledged, that Q. Fabius was the general destined by fate for 
the most threatening erisis, into which the republic might 
come in regard to her forcin enemies: and he himself only 


5% These hills are no other than those between S. Agata and the 
coast, on the continuation of which that little town is situated: and 
indeed on or near the position of the ancient Sinuessa. Every one knows 
that there are near S. Agata the most distinct traces of an ancient 
town: one might say that it is the forgotten Vescia: but Sinnessa 
lay on the Appian road, the direction of which is beyond doubt. 
One errs by confounding this town with its sea-baths, and in addition 
to this persons will perhaps also be staggered, if they are to think, that a 
colonia maritima (Livy, XXXVI. 3) was not sitnated on the very sea. 
(Compare above, note 253.) 
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found courage enough to accept this fearful honour, on 
condition that P. Decius should share it with him. App. 
Claudius was confirmed in the command as pretor,**° L. 
Volumnius as proconsul: L. Scipio, Cn. Fulvius, L. Pos- 
tumius, who are called propraetors in the history of the 
campaign, assuredly received this dignity also from the 
senate and people. 

The Gauls, whose approach was expected, were cer- 
tainly not only those who were already settled, but such as 
had been attracted by the offer of pay and the hope of 
booty and rich settlements, consisting of many thousands, 
partly adventurers and partly those who had been hunted up 
from various quarters, who without any fixt abode traverst 
the countries from the Alps to the Black Sea. As these 
innumerable hosts of enemies drew near, all signs appa- 
rently marvellous were observed with anxious solicitude. 
A brazen statue of Victory in the forum was found standing 
upright by the side of its pedestal, and from the altar of the 
Capitoline temple there welled forth on three successive 
days first blood, then honey, and at last milk. An aruspex 
calmed the affrighted city by explaining, that the goddess 
of Victory standing upright on firmer ground, with her face 
turned and pointing towards the country whence the enemy 
was expected, was a favorable sign: that the blood which 
had welled forth indicated victory, because sacrifices would 
then be offered on the Capitol as thanksgivings: but that 
the honey and the milk signified pestilence and famine, be- 
cause honey was given to the sick, and the food of cattle 
served for the food of men in famine.*! To propitiate the 


630 Here his knowledge of the law and his eloquence (x. 22. 7) did 
not come into eonsideration. One does not conceive how an inge- 
nions writer could thus go astray, But on oecasion of these comitia 
the rule indeed appears to have been establisht, that for the future 
one of the consuls laying down his office became pretor, and this may 
have been the reason for mentioning expressly the election of App. 
Claudius. 


5 Zonaras, vii. 1. The uninitiated, one should think. would 
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gods and deprecate the danger, two days ot general prayer 
were ordained, and to enable every one to take part therein, 
wine and incense were distributed. 

In this year, the fifth consulship of Q. Fabius and the 
fourth of P. Decius, Rome with her own means and those 
of her subjects made preparations to an extent she had 
never done before. The four legions of the preceding 
year had remained during the winter without being dis- 
banded,%? and were now completed. (. Fabius led to 
Etrnria four thousand foot-soldiers and six hundred horse- 
men. Then two new legions were raised, and two reserve 
armies formed besides probably of the city militia and the 
allies. The subjects furnisht still more numerous troops 
than Rome herself: the Campanians alone sent a thousand 
horsemen ;* as the Gallic cavalry was extremely numerous 
and formidable, the Romans strengthened this force far 
above the number usual in their armies. ‘They must have 
had during this campaign at least ninety thousand men in 
the field. A consular army under Volumnius must have 
reinained stationed against the Samnites and strong enough 
to act on the offensive: the others were arrayed against the 
Gauls, the Samnites of Gellius Egnatius, the Etruscans and 
Umbrians. 

It was not in all the annals that Livy found mention of 
the discord, which, as he circumstantially and eloquently 
relates, arose between the consuls us a party-dispute of the 


have regarded these miracles as a sign, that after a bloody war there 
would follow times of happiness, in whiel milk and honey would 
flow. But those who maunfactured the interpretation, were perhaps 
frightened by the cireninstanee, that the breeding of bees and catile 
was common among the Gauls; as if it were indicated, that after the 
streaming of blood these would prevail în the Roman territory instead 
of agriculture. 

62 What is certain of the army under App. Claudius, is probable 
of the army under Volumnins, even for this reason, that his command 
was prolonged and that he did not trinmph: still the third and 
fourth legions changed the corps to which they were assigned.  Livy 
So ISI Asul 27% se. , 
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estates, as to whether the Gallic war was to be entrusted to 
Fabius without the decision of the lot.! It would be 
in the highest degree lamentable, if we were obliged to 
believe this account: if that quarrel were historically 
establisht, and in like manner the unconditional submis- 
sion of Decius to his collegue subsequently;® the latter 
after the death of his injured friend under such cireum- 
stances could never have got over the reproaches of his 
conscience for having given such a shock to a strong 
friendship. But fortunately it is easy to demonstrate that 
it is an idle invention, which can have had at most only 
an insignificant foundation to build upon. The two 
legions, which were newly formed, could not possibly 
have any other destination, than cither to march to 
Umbria, or to take the place of the army of the pro-consul, 
L. Volumnius, that the latter might be added to the main 
army. Fabius must have been a madman, if the thought 
could have oceurred to him of carrying on such a war with 
about 20,000 men. But neither he nor the senate thought 
so foolishly: this is proved by the formation of two armies 
of reserve. 

It was yet winter when the consuls entered upon their 
office. The Apennines, which it was necessary for 
the Gauls to cross, are often still covered with snow, 
when spring is already budding at Rome, and conse- 
quently the Transalpine Gauls could not descend into 
Italy till later. It was therefore only a reconnoitering ex- 
cursion, when (). Fabius immediately after entering upon 
his consulship led to the army of App. Claudius the 
troops which had been levied to complete its number. 
The army was posted near a place Aharna,% strongly 
protected by trenches and a double line of palisades. 
Fabius met a detachment which had been sent out to 
gather brushwood, and commanded it to return and pull up 
the palisades. This scorn of the fear, with which matters 
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had been conducted until then, inspired the soldiers who 
had become timid, with confidence and new life. To free 
them completely from the recollection of their pusilla- 
nimity, he no sooner had arrived in the camp and dismist 
App. Claudius, who was also his political enemy, than 
he ordered them to break up the encampment: and well 
knowing that an inactive standstill also injures the health 
of the soldiers, he caused the army to oceupy new posi- 
tions incessantly after moderate marches: he who had 
commanded the palisades to be torn up surely never occu- 
pied unfortified positions. After the commencement of 
spring he gave the command to L. Scipio and went to 
Rome, where meanwhile P. Decius had continued the 
preparations, which were to preserve the existence of the 
Roman name. 

As the Gauls might penetrate through Picenum, a 
legion was stationed near Camerinum 5 in order to defend 
this pass in conjunction with the Camertians, trustworthy 
allies, who had to save their own existence. The Um- 
brians bordering on Etruria were in arms against Rome; 
and thus it is clear from the circumstances themselves, 
that the consul left the rest of the army somewhere 
between Nocera and Foligno, where it might stop the 
enemy, when they came up on the main road. When 
the whole force had assembled, which Rome could send 
into the ficld, the two consuls led the main army to join 
the troops, which had been left under L. Scipio facing the 


67 Polybius, who otherwise knows Clusium and the Clnsinians 
very well and mentions them, speaks (ur. 19.) of the annihilation of 
the legion év 77 Kapeptiwy ydpa: Livy errs, because he remembers at 
an improper time that Clusinm was called Camars in litrusean. But 
the Clusinians were among the enemies of Rome (x. 30. 2.), and the 
town, near which the legion was destroyed, was friendly, as the sol- 
diers when attackt retreated towards it in order to protect themselves 
(x. 26. 8). And if the Gauls had cunquered near Clusium, the 
Romans could in no way* have advanced across the Apennines and as 
far as Sentinum: the former would then have mareht against Rome 
itself. 
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enemy. An army of reserve was eneampt on the Vatican 
hills, another was posted in the country of the Faliscans, 
where it maintained the communication with the main 
army, and protected the passage across the Tiber to Otri- 
coli and the road from Umbria. 

L. Seipio’s tomb brings him personally nearer to us 
than any of his contemporaries, and our eyes are fixt 
upon him with a partiality, sueh as attaches itself to 
the deeds of particular officers in wars which we have 
seen ourselves. The praise of the sepulchral inscrip- 
tion, that he was brave and wise, is confirmed by the fact, 
that he was able in the face of such superiour forces to 
maintain his position with the advanced guard at such 
a distance from Rome, when it was of importance for 
the suecess of the campaign that he should do so. He 
had not indeed been able to prevent a great calamity, 
which befell the legion stationed near Camerinum. The 
Gauls had overwhelmed and surrounded it, and eut it 
down to the last man. Idle tales, to which Livy him- 
self on this oecasion refuses his belief, not only softened 
down this defeat into a loss which a foraging detach- 
ment suffered from the Uinbrians, but even made up for 
this by stating, that L. Scipio, hastening in time to their 
help, defeated the enemy and recovered from them the 
prisoners and the booty. 

The cavalry of the Gauls, which was immensely numerous, 
spread over Umbria when the pass had been forced, and cut 
off the communication of Seipio’s army with Rome, so that 
the consuls remained ignorant of the defeat till the bar- 
barians galloping up to them exhibited in triumph on their 
horses and lances the heads which they had severed from 
the bodies. At this sight it was believed that the whole 
corps was destroyed, which had been left behind. Where 
the Romans joined one another is unfortunately unknown: 
it isa painful loss not to know by what skill the Roman 
generals effected this, and avoided a battle which they 
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could not yet venture upon. We only know that the 
allied armies kept themselves separate, that the [truscans 
and Umbrians encampt apart from the Gauls and Samnites. 
Vanity respecting the supreme command may have pro- 
duced disputes which saved the Roman army. 

L. Volumnius had in the meantime kept the Samnites 
engaged in their own country and had conquered on the 
Tifernus. That the consuls, when they were able to esti- 
mate the whole extent of the danger, drew his army also 
near them and were resolved to decide every thing by a 
battle, as some annals said®*, is confirmed partly by the 
expression of Polybius, that all the legions were engaged 
near Sentinum®, and partly by the fact that the Samnites 
again penetrated into the district of Vescia and even 
across the Liris into that of Formiac, which would have 
been impossible, had not the Roman army been with- 
drawn. Volumnius could without any obstacle join the 
main army in a few marches from the country of the 
Pentrians by way of Sulmona and Antrodoco; it was just 
because he had penctrated into the heart of the enemy’s 
country, that the Romans had obtained the incalenlable 
advantage of being able, if necessary, to assemble all their 
forces by the shortest roads. 

When the junction of the three armies was effected, 
and the enemy’s forces, perhaps expecting fresh reinforce- 
ments, still continued to defer the battle, the consuls began 
to make preparations to act on the offensive by advancing 
across the Apennines as far as Sentinum, leaving the enemy 
behind by a side-march. rom this point they threatened 
the country of the Senonian Gauls, who hastened back, as 
it appears, in order to protect their open villages, and com- 
pelled the Samnites to follow them. It would however 
have been blind presumption to penctrate so far without 
securing the communication with Rome: hence Cn. lul- 
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vius received orders to advance as far as Assisi®°, and L. 
Postumius to succeed to his position near Falerii with the 
troops which were encampt upon the Vatican“. 

From Assisi Cn. Fulvius could lay waste the neighbour- 
ing part of Etruria, and also at the same time prevent the 
Samnites, if they followed Volumnius, from appearing in 
the rear of the main army. The preparations for the de- 
fense of Rome must now have been completed, so that, if 
the Samnites had advanced through the Aequian moun- 
tains, the city would have been able to protect itself. 
The obedience of the subjects, which otherwise a Sam- 
nite army might easily have shaken, was sccured by the 
unusually great number of their own men who served in 
distant countries in the Roman armies, and thus were a 
security like hostages: with the exception of those who 
called in the fearful assistance of the barbarians for their 
self-preservation, all the other Italian nations were, on 
the whole, obliged to regard the Romans just now as 
the defenders of her existence. 


°° See Oudendorp, second edition, on Frontinus, Strateg. 1.8.3. This 
reading of the manuscripts agrees excellently with the locality: from 
Assisi the Roman corps could ravage the territories of Perugia and Chiusi, 
and, if it was hard prest by superiour numbers, could withdraw to an 
extremely strong spot, which lies directly on the line of communication 
between the main army and Rome. An operation against Chiusi would 
have been building a castle in the air; the only possible retreat would 
be to Civita Castellana, and then the main army would have been cut off. 
As Frontinus, though not always it is true, but RARES generally, 
follows Livy’s accounts, the name Clusinm in Livy (x. 27. 5. ) perhaps got 
into the manuscript, to which all those of the first oe may be traced 
that have been hitherto collated, either by a mistake of the copyist or a 
wrong alteration, 


41 Livy and Frontinus too state indeed, that both the armies of 
reserve advanced, but the former makes it advance towards Chiusi, 
the latter towards Assisi. But in the first place Fabius was probably 
not so inconsiderate as to leave at the sanie time the passage across 
the Tiber and the Roman territory unprotected, and secondly Livy 
himself speaks afterwards (x. 30. 1.) of Cn. Fulvius alone as having 
laid waste Etruria and fought against the Pernsinians and Clu- 
siniaus. 
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These are in a few words the excellent ideas, which 
contained within themselves the germ of a great number 
of splendid results: there is scarcely any examination 
more full of enjoyment than to discover the fundamental 
ideas of great generals and statesmen from their actions, 
and then to follow them up through the various stages 
of their development. While Q. Fabius threw into con- 
fusion the previously unsafe plan of the enemy,—who 
with all his want of a systematic plan was still highly 
formidable by his masses,—and threatened the hostile 
part of Etruria, and at the same time removed the main 
scene of the war from these districts, he also gained this 
advantage, that the Etruscans would not allow themselves 
to be constantly drawn further from their own country 
which was threatened, and set out for its defence. Mean- 
while it must be doubted, whether they and the Umbrians 
had taken no part at all in the battle, since both nations 
are mentioned in the Fasti among those which Fabius 
triumpht over. 

Another advantage arose froin the decisive contest being 
fought near the frontier of the Gallic territory; the Romans 
dreaded the fury of their despair in case they should see 
their retreat cut off, and voluntarily opened to them roads 
for their eseape.*? ‘Lo give them such a repulse that years 
would elapse before they could be induced to renew their 
undertaking, was the highest success the Roman generals 
could aim at. 

They had learnt from deserters, that the plan was for 
the Etruseans and Umbrians to attack the Roman camp, 
while the Gauls and the Samnites fought the battle; and 
so soon as the movement against Perusia had accom- 
plisht the object of drawing thither at least the main force 
of the Etruscans and Umbrians, they made use of the 
favorable moment for bringing the matter to a decision. 
For two days they provoked them to battle in vain; on 
the third the allies came forward into the field The 
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Gauls formed the right wing, the Samnites the left: as 
the former must have many times surpast the latter in 
number, the Etruscans and Umbrians who had remained 
behind, were necessarily stationed with the latter. 4). 
Fabius as the older consul had the place of honour on 
the right wing against the Samnites, P. Decius was op- 
posed to the Gauls. As Volumnius in Livy’s narrative is 
supposed to be engaged in Samnium, it is only the neces- 
sity of extending the front of the army so as to be equal, 
as far as possible, to that of the enemy, which allows us 
to imagine, that he too was opposed to the Gauls on the 
right of P. Decius. When both armies were standing in 
battle-array in the plain full of expectation, a wolf chased 
a hind from the mountain between them. The affrighted 
animal fled to the Gauls, who struck it down with their 
darts: the wolf turned towards the Romans, and through 
the intervening spaces of their battalions ran again to the 
wilds, greeted by the joyous shouts of the soldiers at the 
appearance of the animal sacred to their protecting deity 
and the founder of their nation. 

It was summer timef%, and even the Gauls who lived 
in Italy, became exhausted under the scorching sun on a 
day ot battle, but the Transalpinians far more. On the 
other hand the Roman soldier was trained with especial 
care to endure heat and exertion : and though the Samnites 
were little inferiour to them in perseverance, still they did 
not come up to them completely. Fabius, as usual, de- 
manded of his front line to wear out the enemy, who were 
rushing on with all their forces, by receiving their attacks 
immoveably: as usual, he wisht to decide the victory or 
avert a defeat by a very strong reserve. Decius facing an 
enemy, whose first attack, even if he had been less 
superiour in numbers, excited terrour, did not think that 
he ought to wait for the foe and still less to meet him with 
only a part of his forces : he might suceeed in throwing the 
irregular hosts into confusion and driving them against one 


"8 Fabius triumpht on the eve before the nones of September. 
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another. But the undertaking failed: the Gallic horse 
broke în upon the Roman foot with a great host: the ho- 
man horse twice drove them back: at the third attack they 
were still fighting with success, led by the consul himself, 
when horse and man were terrified by the appearance of 
the war-chariots which they had never seen before. The 
flying cavalry threw themselves upon their own infantry: 
the pursuers prest on irresistibly into the crusht and 
broken ranks: the flight became general, and human means 
were no longer able to avert a complete defeat. The con- 
sul Decius, prepared for such a fate, had not allowed the 
pontiff M. Livius to leave his side. When death was on 
every account the most desirable fate, when his words were 
no longer listened to, when the current threatened to carry 
him away also, he ordered himself and the hostile hosts to be 
devoted to death. ‘* Before me,” he added to the words of 
the formula, “before me terrour and flight, blood and death, 
the anger of the celestial and the infernal gods! By me 
the horrours of corpses upon the standards, the armour, 
the weapons of the enemy” !—He spurred his horse into 
the thickest hosts of the enemy and fell. From this mo- 
ment the fortune of the day turned®: the Gauls stood 
amazed around the corpse: the Romans rallied and turned, 
encouraged by the words of the pontiff, to whom Decius 


Si He who does not absolutely reject the reality of miracles in 
Roman history as nonsense, might console himself for the scorn of 
others with the opinion of Dante; and the battles of Vesuvius and 
Sentinum are of such decisive importance for the history of the 
world, that the idea of attributing a miraculous power to the expiatory 
death of the Decii, contains at least nothing unworthy. Zonaras, who 
ridienles the circumstances of this battle, would doubtless have be- 
lieved firmly in the miracles mentioned in the dialogue of Gregory 
the Great, how a lamp filled itself with oil of its own accord, that the 
negligent but devont friar might not get whipt. As a general rule. 
he who does not look dowu upon the superstition of the Romans 
merely with contempt. certainly acts safest in not believing too much, 
which would at least here be the worst of all. ‘Phere will not be 
wanting superstitions hypocrites to rise up, who will demand belief for all 
the prodigtes. 
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had surrendered the lictors and the command: the victory 
was purchast for them by the propitiatory death of Decius: 
the enemy’s army was forfeited to earth the mother of all 
and the gods of the dead. The reserve under I. Scipio 
and C. Marcius, sent thither by Q. Fabius, found the Gauls 
prest together in an enormous mass, protecting themselves 
behind their shields: the Roman commanders ordered the 
pila to be collected from the field of battle and hurled 
against the crowd, where none mist and the rude shields 
could not resist. 

Meanwhile the moment had come, when Q. Fabius per- 
ceived exhaustion among the Samnites: he immediately 
ordered the second line to advance and the cavalry to 
charge the flank of the enemy, who were as usual destitute 
of this force. Had not the Gauls carried on the battle like 
barbarians, they would have despatcht at least a part of 
their innumerable cavalry to protect their fellow-soldiers. 
The eye of Fabius had chosen the very minute, when a 
vehement shock could break the tottering mass. The 
Samnites quitted their ranks and fled to the camp, while 
the Gauls heaped together in one immense mass allowed 
themselves to be cut down without moving from the spot. 
The first beginning of any movement in such a mass is the 
beginning of irrevocable confusion and flight. Fabius pur- 
sued the Samnites with as much energy and vehemence as 
he had waited with perseverance for the decisive moment. 
The pursuit carried him past the back of the Gauls, upon 
whom he threw five hundred Campanian horsemen and a 
part of the infantry: from this moment the battle became 
only a revengeful massacre of the flying. Fabius himself 
had followed the Samnites so quickly, that he reacht the 
fortified camp, before they could enter it and save them- 
selves. In this last struggle the Samnite imperator Gellius 
Egnatius fell, happy in not surviving the unhappy issue of 
his great undertaking: the camp was then taken. The 
body of Decius was not found till the following day among 
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the heap of slain, and was magnificently buried: the arms 
of the enemy were burnt as a sacrifice to Jupiter Victor in 
accordance with a vow of the conquering consul. This time 
the numbers given in Livy have nothing fabulous in them: 
for here, as in so many other cases, it appears, that the 
records of the Fabian house preserved historical truth, as far 
as is possible in such statements; and that it only depended 
upon Livy whether he did not prefer the foolish fancies of 
silly fabricators to the historian who belonged to this house. 
That of the Gauls and Samnites 25,000 should have fallen 
and 8000 been made prisoners, has nothing at all incredible 
in it: the statement, that of the left Roman wing 7000, of 
the right 1200 should have fallen, just as little so. Other 
annals probably stated enormous numbers, as they did for 
the whole of the allied forces against which the Romans 
fought, and even contemporary Greek writers exaggerated 
the loss of the Gauls, and all the more, as it was a consola- 
tion to them. Duris related that a hundred thousand were 
slain.“ The whole number of the armies of the four 
nations was, as Livy says, stated by some annals with such 
exaggerations as to surpass all belief. The numbers im his 
text, however, even in the best editions, instead of being 
exaggcrated, are small and by their minute accuracy ridicu- 
lous: not indeed through his fault, but through that of 
stupid emendators, who have been at work even in the 
manuscripts. Instead of 40,330 foot-soldiers and 6,000 
horsemen, he had in all probability ten times a hundred 
thousand foot and certainly 46,000 horse: the number of 
war-chariots was stated at a thousand. Even two ordinary 
consular armics (and the same annals supposed that three 
were assembled) would have been superiour in numbers to 
that infantry: and how can we conceive of any annalist 
being so foolish as to mention the hundreds and tens in such 
armies ? 7 


535 Diodorus, Eel. xxr. fr. 11. 
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A victory purchast so dearly could not be followed up: 
thus it is conceivable, how the surviving five thousand 
Samnites could effect their retreat. They must have past 
round the Roman army, while it was resting, on the right 
flank; such a march of more than a hundred and fifty miles, 
under such circumstances, through a country, whose inha- 
bitants, though a part of them were not decidedly hostile» 
must have been exasperated by the grievances inseparable 
from the former passages through it, is however one of the 


hostinm  exercitn peditum  qnadraginta  millia trecentos  triginta, 
equitum sex millia, mille carpentorum scripsere fuisse: scilicet cum 
Umbris Tuscisque, quos et ipsos pngnae afluisse.—Thus the text has 
stood sinee ihe time of Sigonius, who in accordance with his manu- 
script first struck out the number XL before 6000 where the horsemen 
are spoken of, and this number is also found in other bad manuscripts, 
which agree throughont with his own. The number of the infantry 
is found in the manuscripts, as well as in all the editions, with the 
exception of the Florentine and the Klockian. The former has peditum 
X.CCC.XXX, the latter XICCCXXX. A single horizontal line is 
wanting to make the latter XLCCCXXN; and how could copyists 
have erred, who did not think themselves so very much bonnd to 
apply snech an easy remedy to a number, which, as they read it, was 
altogether absnrd? For at all times every copyist, unless he did not 
think at all, conceived that 11,000 men was an insignificantly weak 
army. But the fact is that the 1 is only a slip of the pen instead of L. 
To be brief: the Klockian manuscript has no other mistake, than 
that it has I instead of L, and places it only three figures too far to 
the left, and the Florentine, that it omits it: it should be written 
X.CCC.LXXX. This signifies according to the system of writing 
numbers in very ancient manuscripts 1,000,010. Respceting this 
mode of writing Picrius Valerianns quoted by Gruter on 2 Vorr. u. 57. 
is an express testimony, and all the more valid, as he was very well 
acquainted with mannseripts of the highest antiquity.—A million is 
an impossible number! This is quite certain: but does not Livy 
himself say that it surpasses all credibility ? The 46,000 horse are 
also an immense exaggeration ; but to such a monstrons number they 
are just in proportion: and indeed the editors of the text. notwith- 
standing their much better manuscripts, have allowed the alteration of 
Sigonins to stand, only because it exeeeded the number of the in- 
fantry. Those who spoke of a 100,000 dead must surely have believed 
in an army of at least several hundreds of thousands. 
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finest enterprises of its kind, and its glory is not diminisht 
by the retreating army losing a thousand men in the coun- 
try of the Pelignians. Ilere too they broke through and 
reacht their goal. 

About the time of the battle of Sentinum Cn. Fulvius had 
ravaged the territories of the Perusinians and Clusinians, 
and beaten the Etruscans who were protecting them. As 
the Gauls in their own country were yet beyond the reach 
of the Romans, Fabius led back the army over the Apen- 
nines. Volumnius was obliged to hasten across the Liris 
against the Samnites: thitherealso was sent under App. 
Claudius all of Decius’s army that was still remaining. 

The civic legions and the subjects who had been added 
to them, were sent home and disbanded: the service in the 
field was just as oppressive to this militia, who were with- 
drawn from the labours necessary to their support, as they 
were indispensable to civil life. Fabius himself crowned 
this campaign by an incursion into the territory of Perusia, 
where he defeated the Etruscans in a bloody engagement 
and took many prisoners, whose ransom enricht the 
war-treasury. Such a ransom leads us to infer a truce. 
Hereupon he solemnised in the first days of September 
the triumph over the Gauls, Samnites, Etruseans and 
Umbrians. 6!* 

The Samnites in the meantime had penetrated with an 
armed foree partly on the Liris in the direction of Vescia 
and across the river towards Formiae, and partly into the 
valley of the Vulturnus*”; and when the cxhaustion of 


545 Tf we could slavishly follow Livy, it would be necessary to suppose, 
that he returned after the triumph to Etruria, But, aceording to his own 
statement, the Decian army remained in Etruria (x. 30. 8), and was at the 
same time sent into Campania (x. 31. 3). Livy puts together at random 
what he found recorded separately in the annals. According to my 
arrangement of the occurrences Fabius could trinmph over all the four 
nations, as he actually did: all is connected and consistent: and with what 
troops would he have returned to Etruria, as the legions were disbanded 


after a trinmph? 


19 It is beyond doubt that we ought to read in x. 31. 2, quacque 
e) C +) 
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the country left them nothing more to devastate and L. 
Volumnius and App. Claudius approacht, they united their 
forces in the Stellatian district, which probably was not 
far from the present Capua. Here a battle was fought, of 
which Livy only says that an enormous number of Sam- 
nites fe]l.620 

That this battle, though it may have some historical 
foundation, ended by no means in such a frightful defeat, 
is in truth clear as day from the history of the following 
campaign 452 (458), though it is indeed inextricably con- 
fused. The strength of the. Samnites was no more ex- 
hausted than their courage was broken, for they prepared 
three armies for the field, and undeterred by the unhappy 
issue of the previous campaign made preparations for send- 
ing one of them again to Etruria.”! The possibility of 
conquering Rome lay in the prospect of the war becoming 
formidable there; the pestilence, which was raging among 
the Romans, seemed to offer favorable circumstances for 
perseverance, and the Samnites spared themselves no ex- 
ertions, because they were too severe. It was perhaps 
only the separate peace, which some of the principal 
towns of Etruria concluded, that frustrated the execution 
of this plan. 

Respecting the occurrences of this campaign Livy 


—udjacent, which Gronovius approves of: but Aeserninum is incorrect 
geographically, nay impossible, if we are to think of the Aesernia, 
which lay in the heart of Samnium. It would therefore be necessary 
to suppose that there was another in the Sidicinian territory, or a 
district Aesernium (like Samnium) according to the Florentine ma- 
nuscript. In most mannscripts the name is monstrously miswritten, 
yet in such a way that it may be traced to E'serninum: to Sidicinum, 
which one would like to read, we have only the corruptions of a few of less 
authority to guide us. 
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>! Tres scriptos hostium exercitns, uno Etruriam — repeti — fama 
erat, x. 32.2. Whence did one know, what had then been a rnmour? 
On the other hand one might easily know, for what object the Samnites had 
made preparations. 
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mentions two entirely contradictory accounts, while be 
himself prefers and embellishes one quite diflerent from 
them both. Fabius related that both the consuls LL. Pos- 
tumius and M. Atilius marcht into Samnium and fought 
a battle near Nuceria, in which many were slain on both 
sides; and that in this battle a temple was vowed to 
Jupiter Stator. Now as this temple was dedicated, the 
Romans must have considered themselves as the victors. 
Afterwards, he added, one or both of the Roman armics 
(this he did not determine) were transferred to Etruria. 
Claudius wrote, that Postumius carried on the war in Sam- 
nium alone, and at first conquered several places; but that 
then, after being put to flight in Apulia, he escaped with 
a few men to Luceria; and that Atilius gained victories in 
Etruria and triumpht. The third account, which Livy 
preferred, makes Atilius march at first alone to Samnium 
by way of Sora. The Samnites not only met him, but in 
a foggy day surprised the Roman camp, and were scarcely 
driven out of it again. Now Postumius also brings up his 
army, whereupon the Samnites, retreat in such a manner, 
that the consuls are enabled to separate.  Postumius takes 
by storm Milionia in the country of the Marsians, and finds 
Feretrum %abandoned. Atilius, who attempts to relieve 
the besieged Luceria, is beaten, with the greatest difficulty 
prevents his desponding soldiers from abandoning their 
own camp, and yet gains with them on the very same day 
a brilliant victory, so that seven thousand Samnites lay 
down their arms to obtain a safe departure. While this 
takes place in Apulia, the Samnites surprise Interamna on 
the Latin road and plunder the place: they are met by 
Atilius returning from Luceria, who deprives them of their 
prisoners and booty. At the same time Postumius carries 
on the war in Etruria with glory: he triunmphs on his 
own responsibility, after the triumph had been refused to 
Atilius. 


62 This is the reading of the manuscripts. x. 34. 4. 
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The Fasti on the other hand expressly mention the 
triumph of both consuls at the close of the year of their 
magistracy: of Postumius over the Samnites and Etrus- 
cans: of Atilius over the Volsonians and Samnites. Vol- 
sonians is the name of a people that does not occur any 
where else: they may be Volcentians, who are mentioned 
along with the Hirpinians and Lucanians®, and must 
thus be supposed to be in that district: but it is also 
not impossible, that the Volsinians are to be understood. 
Among the three narratives mentioned above only that 
of Fabius is reconcileable with the triumph of both 
consuls. All three attest unanimously, that an extremely 
bloody battle was fought near Luceria: but it would be 
quite a hopeless undertaking to reconcile the narrative in 
Livy, the precision of which in single points, especially 
in describing the surprise of the camp, might perhaps in- 
cline us to receive it, with the groundwork in Fabius’s 
account, which îs the most trustworthy. 

For the year following 453 (459) L. Papirius Cursor 
and Sp. Carvilius were elected, and their deeds and suc- 
cess left behind such a brilliant recollection of this cam- 
paign, that both were called to their second consulship 
twenty-one years afterwards in order to bring the seventy 
years’ struggle to a close: an expectation which they ful- 
filled by the complete subjugation of the Samnites. The 
latter now combined religious terrours with the compulsory 
powers of the magistrates, in order to call into action all 
their forces for that desperate resistance, by which alone 
they could gain respite for a time, when some favorable 
turn of fortune might send them help. It was proclaimed 
thata review of all the troops of Samnium would be held 
near Aquilonia, a town which must have lain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bovianum**; all persons capable of bearing 


53 Livy, XXVII. 15. 

5 Compare x. 41.11 and 45. 15. The Aquilonia of later writers in 
Apulia—Lacedogna—(Cluverius, Italia Antiqua) must have been a different 
place. 
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arms and within the age of military service were com- 
minded to appear there under penalty of outlawry. In 
the middle of the encampment a tabernacle was erected 
covered with linen cloth: here the blood of the victims 
flowed from the altar, and the nobles were one by onc 
ealled within the darkness of the sanctuary, and sworn 
to speak to no one of the sacred objects presented to their 
sight: then to curse their own heads and families, if they 
did not go into whatsoever battle the imperator might 
command, or iled therefrom, or if they did not immediately 
kill whomsoever they should see flying. Centurions, who 
stood with drawn swords around the altar, cut down some 
who had hesitated to take this oath: those who came in 
after, saw their corpses among those of the victims. From 
among those who had sworn, the imperator elected ten, 
and these chose one each and so on until a legion of six- 
teen thousand men was formed: forty cohorts of four hun- 
dred men each: the legion received the name of Linteata 
from the hangings which surrounded the tent”: it was 
distinguisht by crests on the helmets. A second corps of 
more than twenty thousand men, although not pickt in pre- 
ciscly the same sense of the word, was not less excellent 
on that account; the brazen armour, which became the 
prey of the Romans”, was probably common to both. 

The only historian, by whom any account of this cam- 
paign is preserved®? with the exception of Livy, says, that 
the Samnites invaded Campania with this army, and that 
the consuls did not go to meet them there but penetrated 
into the unprotected country, and thus compelled the 
enemy to retreat. This narrative is unquestionably more 
probable than the one which supposes that the Samnites 
loitering near Aquilonia were lost in superstitious cere- 


65 Primores—nobilissimns qnisqne. x. 38. 
56 x. 40. 6. (Compare Vol. u.p. 84.) 
57 Or from linen tunics. Compare 1x. 40. 3. 
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monies, while the consuls penetrated into their country 
with separate armies. Carvilius, it says, undertook the 
command of Atilius’s army, which had wintered near 
Interamna, and with it conquered Amiternum, which may 
have been the Sabine town of that name: if so Terni, and 
not Interamma on the Latin road, must be supposed to 
be the place from which he opened the campaign. It 
further states, that Papirius took Duronia, a place which 
is quite unknown, and that hereupon both armies ravaged 
Samnium, especially the territory of Atinum: the Volscian 
Atinum had therefore come again into the hands of the 
Samnites in one of the campaigns, in which they broke 
forth between the Liris and Vulturnus, and had remained 
in their power. L. Papirius encampt opposite the Samnite 
army near Aquilonia, apart from his collegue, but only 
twenty miles distant, a short day’s march. Sp. Carvilius 
blockaded Cominium. Several days had past by in inac- 
tivity or with insignificant skirmishes at the outposts, and 
the impatience of the Roman army could be no longer 
restrained, when L. Papirius made up his mind to an at- 
tack, the result of which against a desperate army that had 
been rendered fanatical, was very uncertain. On the same 
day Cominium was to be stormed by the other army to 
prevent at all events any succours coming from that place, 
and there was a possibility of taking the town. It isa 
remarkable proof, how real belief in religion had become 
extinct among all classes even as early as this time, that 
the keeper of the hens fabricated an auspicium, that the 
consul was not uneasy at the discovery of the lic, and that 
the whole army preserved its confidence at an interpreta- 
tion, which in earlier times would have been heard with 
indignation. A middle state of belief had begun, when the 
conscience of men would have felt uneasy, if they had can- 
didly owned to themselves that they no longer believed, 
and when the literal observance entered into a compromise 
with their inclinations. 


560 Such an example could not easily be forgotten.  Papirius him- 
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The Romans however had seldom been assisted by such 
surprising good fortune as on this day, unless information 
of what the Samnites intended to do had been betrayed 
to them earlier, instead of being brought to them at the 
moment of its execution, and had thus determined them 
to fix upon this day for the battle. The Samnite general 
sent eight thousand men to Cominium, perhaps that they 
might return thenee with provisions to Aquilonia. Sp. 
Carvilius being cautioned was able to keep them off, and 
nevertheless to begin his undertaking against the town: 
and the main army was thus considerably weakened. The 
battle was less obstinate than many in these wars: the 
bloody consecrations had not inspired the Samnites with 
courage, and the fear of becoming forsworn ceast to keep 
up their resistance, when some cohorts of the allies, fol- 
lowed by baggage-servants on sumpter-horses, who raised 
a tremendous dust by dragging branches after them, were 
sent by the consul upon the road which led thither from 
the camp near Cominium, and thus appeared to both 
armies as the vanguard of the second Roman army draw- 
ing near. The Roman cavalry again decided the day: the 
infantry of the Samnites fled into the camp without being 
able to maintain it, and the eavalry directly to Bovianum, 
where all assembled who escaped on that day. L. Scipio 
with some of the left wing who had prest forward, availed 
himself of the consternation of the defeated, for the pur- 
pose of attacking Aquilonia: he made himself master of 


self was seofiing unreservedly, when he vowed to offer to Jupiter Victor 
a glass of sweetened wine before he himself drank any: such traces before 
the existenee of a history written by contemporaries are far more historical 
than anything else: they continue to live for centuries handed down 
by tradition. The pharisaieal interpretation, that the false announcement 
of a good auspicium was worth just as much as a true one, afterwards 
prevailed exclusively and more honestly than in this ease, in so far as 
the auspices were no longer consulted at all. The agreement with 
other changes in the state is striking. The gods were auctores in incertum 
consilii eventum, and the pullarius was just as much of a farce as the lietor 
of a cury. 
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the gate, and maintained himself there till he received 
reinforcements: the town was abandoned by the enemy 
during the night. The cohorts destined for Cominium 
took no part any where in the fight; nay were recalled 
even before they met the troops which Carvilius had sent 
against them, and found the camp near Aquilonia already 
lost; and being wearied out they were resting without any 
military order, when they were surprised by the Romans, 
who were pursuing the enemy on the road to Bovianum, 
and escaped in great confusion. 

Cominium had been taken by storm like Aquilonia. 
In the accounts of these conquests the peculiarity in the 
Italian mode of fortifying mountain-towns is clearly shewn 
even by the expressions of Livy, however ignorant he is of 
everything else concerning the war, because local circum- 
stances occur here, which must have been known to him, 
even if he had only traveled by way of Brundusium to 
Greece. Cyclopian fortifications properly so called do not, 
it is truc, extend as far as Samnium; but they are at the 
same time only a development of a more gencral system. 
The words that the Romans, as soon as they had scaled 
the wall, no longer fought with missiles but man against 
man%!, are only applicable to a fortification, which pos- 
sessing no walls standing apart rests upon the inaccessible 
nature of the steep sides of the mountain made into walls, 
which form a terrace and often several up the mountain, so 
that with the exception of isolated towers it is only the 
clivus of the gate which is fortified with walls and towers: 
these expressions cannot refer to walls standing apart. 
Moreover in such fortifications the Romans never have re- 
course to undermining as in the case of ring walls®. They 
did not yet possess battering-rams: it is only related, that 
when the weight of the missiles fell too heavily upon the 
roof formed of shields, they built vineae for their protection, 


66! [x aequo pugnabant, x. 43. 6. 


® For instance, at Nequinum. 
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the advantage of which was, that they wore out the sentinels 
and were able to seize a proper moment for scaling the 
walls. As Cominium was blockaded, those who escaped 
the sword could only save their lives by captivity. 

The greatness of this victory is clear enough from its 
consequences: the numbers, at which Livy rates the loss of 
the Samnites, would not be any more authentic, even if 
criticism should free them from the impossibility which 
attaches to his text, probably without the fault of the 
writer%5. The conquered towns were given up to the 
soldiers, and the houses after being plundered were set on 
fire: the Romans never attempted in the interiour of 
Samnium to maintain a place by a garrison. 

Hereupon the two armies separated, not as if the Sam- 
nites had entirely retreated from the field, for they fought 
on the contrary obstinate battles against the two consuls; 
but the Romans as conquerors in the heart of the country 
rendered the formation of a large army impossible. It was 
to no purpose, that the Samnites beat Sp. Carvilius with 
great loss near Herculaneum: he was nevertheless able to 
take this place afterwards, as Vella“ and Palumbinum 


3 Drakenboreh (ad. x. 42. 5) would certainly have reduced the number 
of the slain near Aquilonia from 30,000 to 10,000, if the collation of 
the Florentine manuscript had agreed with the other most excellent manu- 
scripts, in whieh however Salvini may have committed an oversight. He 
himself makes ont, that with the former number, compared with x. 37, 
far more would have been slain, taken prisoners and made their escape, 
than the whole army amounted to: in addition to which, one cannot 
indeed conceive Cominimn to have been so large, that the many 
thousands, who are said to have defended it, were inhabitants and not 
a division sent thither from Aquilonia. — However that we may not 
rely too firmly on the historical appearance of the detail in the narrative, 
we are cautioned by the cireumstance, that Pliny, N. Il. xxxiv. 18, 
speaks of the monument, which Sp. Carvilius erected to commemorate 
his vietory over the consecrated army of the Samnites: consequently not 
L. Papirius. 


6 This or Velia or Veletia is the reading of the manuscripts; the reading 
Volana has no authority at all. Of Velia we cannot indeed think nor yet 
of Herculancum. 
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previously: a very courageous resistance, which prevented 
L. Papirius from approaching towards Saepinum, and de- 
fended this town during a long siege, was yet broken in the 
end by the numerical superiority of the Romans. Carvil- 
ius was called away with his army to Etruria, where the 
Faliseans had broken the peace so long observed: Papirius 
did not quit Samnium till the snow rendered it impossible 
to keep the field: both entered Rome in a glorious tri- 
umph°%. The booty, which L. Papirius exhibited, was 
very rich for those times: but the avarice of the soldiers 
was not satisfied by the plunder they had been allowed: 
those of L. Papirius murmured, because he did not, like 
his collegue, distribute money among them, but delivered 
everything up to the treasury: the citizens complained that 
out of such large treasures the tribute they had paid was 
not returned to them, which appears to have been done 
with respect to the army that Carvilius had led against 
Falerii, in consequence of the terms of the truce&. L. 
Papirius adorned the temple of Quirinus, which his father 
had vowed, and the forum with spoils: a part of the super- 
fluous abundance was given to the subjects and colonists, 
just as they were entitled to a share in the conquered ter- 
ritories. Carvilius applied the brass of the armour to a 
colossal statue of Jupiter upon the Capitol of such a highth 
that it was visible from the temple upon the Alban mount: 
of the brass whieh fell off in polishing the work he had his 
own statue cast, which was placed at the foot of the 
colossus“, 

As soon as the Roman army had withdrawn, the Sam- 
nites again invaded the Falernian district, and the army of 
Papirius was obliged to return after its triumph and take 


565 The Fasti in contradiction to Livy place the triumph of Carvilins 
earher — by one month — than that of his collegue. 


% Pactus stipendium cjus anni militibus, x. 46. 12. 
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up its quarters there." The continuance of the service 
from one year to another now becomes more and more fre- 
quent. In 454 (460) Q. Fabius Gurges, son of Maximus, 
took the command of this army; the Samnites were led by 
C. Pontius, who still possest the same energy and skill, 
which had been so destructive to the Romans in his youth. 
Q. Fabius took the retiring of a reconnoitering Samnite 
corps for the retreat of the whole hostile army, which he 
would not let escape with the booty. He thought that he 
was pursuing fugitives, was attackt and suffered a disgrace- 
ful defeat. The fall of night alone saved the completely 
defeated army from utter annihilation, because the Samnites 
used their victory much too cautiously, and the genius of 
Rome deceived them by the delusion, that the reinforce- 
ments expected from Rome and led by the father of the 
consul, to conquer whom perhaps none of his contempo- 
raries dared to hope, were quite near and would protect the 
defeated. The latter, since their baggage was lost, could 
neither dress the wounds of the very great number who 
were wounded, nor attend to them: and if the Romans had 
only 3000 slain in such a defeat, the loss of the Samnites 
in less destructive battles must be exaggerated beyond all 
measure, 

Such a defeat in a war, where only victories were ex- 
pected in consequence of the success of the previous 
campaign, excited the greatest indignation against the com- 
mander, to whose inconsiderateness the whole blame was 
ascribed: and circumstances made it doubly unfortunate. 
The epidemie had now been raging upwards of two years, 


68 The tenth book of Livy ends with this year: and I part with 
him with the same feeling, as one does with a connexion, of which the 
defeets have often been felt with vexation, when one exchanges it for a far 
worser. In such a state of mind one might feel inclined to charge oneself 
with ingratitude: yet it is certain, that with regard to the history 
we might easily console ourselves for the loss of the subsequent hooks, 
if only one of the earlier works were left to us, which he hnd before 
his eyes. 
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and from the country of the Faliscans the fire of war, which 
was still lurking under the ashes in Etruria, might suddenly 
burst forth again in blazing flames. In similar circum- 
stances it was in accordance with the ancient custom to 
appoint a dictator to conduct the preparations, which were 
unquestionably ordained without delay, and to undertake 
the command of the army: but the senate decreed, a thing 
which was quite unnecessary and only intended to cover 
the consul and his house with disgrace, that the tribunes 
should be called upon to propose to the people to deprive 
Q. Fabius of his power as a general. Whether such a 
punishment had ever been inflicted before, can scarcely be 
said. Its legality is unquestionable, because the senate 
and the people could prolong the consular power, and be- 
cause the imperium was not conferred by the election itself 
but by a special legal act. But the immediate cause of a 
severity, which was at least quite unusual, was anger, and 
also with a numerous party in the senate factious hatred 
against Q. Fabius the father, which the people was very far 
from sharing in. If this is manifest, and if it is sufficient to 
direct one’s attention to the fact, in order to see that it was 
quite impossible for the senate to leave the army without a 
head at such a time and not to appoint a dictator, the con- 
jecture, that App. Claudius, of whom the historical inserip- 
tion expressly states that he had also been dictator, was 
appointed on this occasion, can by no means be rejected as 
transgressing the bounds of a well-considered hypothesis. 
The consul Fabius had come to Rome, probably sum- 
moned to appear before the senatc, when the people was 
to decide upon his honour. Justification was just as im- 
possible as at the time, when his father stood before the 
tribunal of the dictator, supported by the same people: the 
old man prayed them for his own sake and services to 
spare him this grief: to allow him, on whom the people 
had so often prest the consulship, to lead back his son to 


& See above, p. 369, note 624. 
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the army and lend him his assistance. Ile did not pray in 
vain. The Fabii without doubt conducted strong rein- 
foreements to the defeated army, which even the great 
Samnite general most inconecivably had not been able to 
destroy, though it was in a thoroughly disorganised con- 
dition. 

This battle, which decided irrevocably the contest be- 
tween Rome and Samnium, has no name: the place where 
it occurred, is unknown. ‘The two greatest generals of 
their age fought against one another, the Samnites in de- 
spair, with the feeling, that this effort if it was not success- 
ful was the last: and without Q. Fabius the father they 
would have conquered. If, as the words of Dionysius say, 
it was the Pentrians alone, who here fought for the whole 
nation,*% the other cantons were the cause of the misfor- 
tune, which their support would have infallibly averted, 
inasmuch as the former by themselves were so near to 
victory. The first line of the Romans was already broken, 
and the consul surrounded, when his father himself at the 
head of the reserve rescued him from the throng and de- 
cided the day. The Samnites suffered the most decisive 
defeat, and this time the statement of 4000 prisoners and 
20,000 slain, however little authentic it may be, has at 
least no internal improbability at all. A greater loss than 
that of many thousands was the capture of the imperator 
C. Pontius: but this circumstance affords us at the same 
time a means for estimating the extent of the defeat. And 
although the submission of the Samnites was still delayed 
until the second year, yet the expression, that the war was 
terminated by the loss of the captive general, is strik- 
inely true. 

This battle oceurs in the forty-ninth year from the 
breaking out of the first Samnite war:’? M. Valcrius, who 

670 păBiov vixhoavra te mpéoler emaurg XauriT@r Toùs Kadoupevous 
Tévrpous. Dionysins, Exe. p. 2334. R. 


2 Orosius, n1. 20. 
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had then led the Romans, was still alive: perhaps C. Pon- 
tius and Q. Fabius too had borne their first arms in that 
campaign: the latter at least is spoken of as a man of 
extreme old age. The senate after this victory pro- 
longed the command in 455 (461) to Fabius Gurges, 
as proconsul, for the purpose of acting against the Pentrians: 
a second army was formed and assigned to one of the con- 
suls to bring the war to a close. L. Postumius was elected 
for this year, although he had offended the senate by his 
unauthorised triumph, and only escaped an accusation 
before the people by accompanying the consul Carvilius 
into the field: an able general, but driven to crimes by 
his haughtiness and defiance, which bordered on madness. 
Without allowing a decision by lot or an ordinance of the 
senate, he assumed the command of this army, and the for- 
bearance of his collegue C. Brutus avoided a public scandal: 
with still worse arrogance he wrote to the proconsul Fabius 
who was besieging Cominium, to command him to leave 
the army. When the latter refused, he led an army against 
him: to the deputies of the senate he had given the reply, 
that so long as he was consul, the senate had to obey him, 
not he the senate: and if Fabius had asserted his right 
against a madman, it might have come to this, that Romans 
fought against Romans in the face of a hostile town. He 
yielded and led his army back to Rome. 

In his triumph C. Pontius was led in chains and be- 
headed. It is a consolation to be able to turn our eyes 
from this horrour to the hoary Fabius, whose paternal heart 
endeavoured to secure his son all the splendour undivided. 
Ile followed the triumphal car on horseback, in the same 
way as when he accompanied his son in the field to a con- 
ference with the Samnite generals; he had resisted his 


beeause the beginning of the consular vear was advanced by more than 
nine months: see above, p. 285. 


63 Ultimae sencetutis, Valerius Maximus, 11. 2. 4, and in almost stronger 
terms, 07. a. 1e 
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entreaties to go between him and the lictors, that he might 
be secured against the throng. ‘The old man cannot 
have survived the triumph long. None of his contempo- 
raries possest the love of the people in the degree that he 
did: the poorest contributed their mite to increase the 
splendour of his funeral. 

Postumius subdued Cominium in a few days and also 
conquered among many other places Venusia in Apulia, 
which was probably reduced to obedience again in this 
eampaign. The senate chose this town on the frontier of 
Lucania for a colony, which completely separated Tarentum 
from Apulia and Samnium, and which at the same time 
blocked up the latter even on the most distant frontier, 
provided the Lucanians remained obedient, and if they re- 
volted, it served as a place from which they might act 
against them. Considering its importance and its great 
distance from Rome it is not at all incredible, that 20,000 
colonists were sent thither; in number, it is true, more a 
nation than a body of citizens. Besides the citizens of all 
classes the allies also took part in such a settlement. 

From the fact that Dionysius speaks only of conquered 
places, and from the words of Orosius already quoted, 
which are în all probability borrowed from Livy, | think I 
may infer, that the Samnites after the decisive defeat did 
not venture upon another real battle in the field. The 
words of Eutropius too have very little weight”, for he 
never thinks of weighing his words carefully, however 
much he ought to do it in such a brief narrative: he states, 
that P. Rufinus and MP. Curius, the consuls of the year 
456 (462), reduced the Samnites by immense battles. The 
forty-nine years, which he reckons as the length of the war, 
do not suit this year according to any chronology; but 


64 Valerius, 11. 2. 4, indeed relates another ancedote in the same chapter, 
which according to Livy refers to Fabins Cunetator; but this can ouly 
refer to Rulliauus. 
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according to the Catonian era they do suit the consulship 
of Q. Fabius Gurges, in which Orosius also places this 
number. ‘The discovery of the fragment of the triumphal 
Fasti wanting for just these years, which is not to be de- 
spaired of, would tell us whether Rufinus also triumpht or 
Curius alone. As L. Postumius led back his army and 
disbanded it instead of handing it over to his successor, 
whereby the opening of the campaign was delayed, and 
Curius after his triumph marcht again against the Sabines, 
the time for military undertakings im Samnium is rather 
limited: and it is moreover very probable, that on this 
oceasion as well as on others the conclusion of peace was 
preceded by a truce. 

The single notice that we have of this peace, only 
says, that the alliance was concluded for the fourth time: 
it cannot therefore be ascertained, whether this peace de- 
termined still more strictly the dependence of the Samnites 
than that of 443 (449): but Venusia, and what bordered 
upon it, was certainly not the only conquest that remained 
to the Romans. Samnium was no longer a power which 
could stand forth against Rome even as the head of a 
confederacy. 

The Sabine war arose undoubtedly from exactly the 
same causes, as had oceasioned the one against the Aequians 
after the termination of the second Samnite war. Hatred 
might even have been exeited by services afforded to the 
Samnites in their march to Etruria, which, if they were not 
refused to the uttermost, must have seemed to have been 
atlorded willingly; and if single places received garrisons, 
and volunteers entered the Samnite service, the punish- 
ment could only be deferred so long as it threatened to 
be followed by dangerous consequences. For a century 
and a half the Sabines in all probability had lived in the 
undisturbed relation of isopolity, but in perteet neutrality 
in all the wars of Rome: nothing could be happier for 


66 Livy, Epitome, x1. 
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them than the continuance of this condition; hut from the 
time that the Romans repelled the general enemies of 
Italy as far as the eastern side of the Apennines, à claim 
which might he defended was exceedingly unfair, so long 
as they could not defend the Sabine country. It is there- 
fore exceedingly probable that the senate ordained, as in 
the case of the Aequians, that the Sabines should receive 
the Caerite franchise and serve as subjects with cohorts: 
but instead of yielding to an inevitable fate with a clear 
conviction of its necessity, and thus accelerating the gift 
of the full franchise, a people took up arms, which had 
been unaccustomed to them from time immemorial. The 
persons capable of bearing arms had, it is truc, become 
numerous in the long peace, and with a large army they 
penetrated into the Roman territory. Curis avoided 
them, and sent detachments into their country, which en- 
tered, without meeting with resistance, the open towns 
that constituted the greatest part of their habitations. The 
intelligence of this broke up the whole Sabine army: the 
troops hastened separately to defend their own friends, but 
were overtaken and destroyed. Curius traverst and sub- 
dued the whole country as far as the Upper Sea*7: an 
expression, which, if it may be taken strictly, warrants the 
inference, that the Vestinians and Picentians took part in 
the resistance of the Sabines. This wonld be directly 
proved by the establishment of the colonies of Castrum 
and Hadria, which Livy seems to have related between 456 
(462) and 459 (165), if others did not place the founding 
of Castrum about the beginning of the first Punic war", 
and if together with those two colonics Sena was not also 
mentioned, which cannot have been founded till after the 
destruction of the Senonians. 

The Sabine country is made for the cultivation of olives. 
more than most other districts: the vines also preduce 


87 Anct. de viris ill. 33, 2 Livy. Epitome, XI. 
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grapes in abundance, although the wines were but indifferent 
in antiquity as in the present day. ‘Through a long peace, 
which bad only been disturbed by Gallic inroads, such a 
land necessarily became so rich, that the Romans became 
acquainted with riches through this conquest.’ Jmmense 
tracts of country were acquired for the Roman people, and 
the number of prisoners was so large, that Curius could 
say, that there was so much land, that it must have lain 
waste, if the prisoners had been fewer; and that the pri- 
soners were so numerous, that they must have starved 
without so much land. 

The survivors were now obliged to accept the Caerite 
franchise; Reate and Nursia became prefectures*!, and 
Amiternum also without doubt.*? Now as Arpinum, also 
a prefecture, received the franchise in this form after the 
peace of 443 (419), and as the extension of this relation 
subsequently ceases entirely, but was continued very vigo- 
rously from the time of the Latin war and especially ever 
since the second Samnite one, I therefore conjecture that 
Venafrum, Allifae®’ and Atina*! became prefectures in the 
same way about this same time or certainly not much later. 
The second of these towns was, as it appears, Samnite: 
the third Volscian without doubt, and the first probably so. 
Saturnia® too probably became a prefecture soon after- 
wards when the Etruscans were conquered; and as Festus 
intimates, that there were several other prefectures, besides 
the places which he mentions, the limits of the really 
Roman territory may still have been extended to several 
places, until the extension of the state came to a stand- 
still. That Caere was a praefecture, is by no means shewn 
by the ancient isopolity, but even this town must have be- 


60 Strabo, v. c. 3. init. (p. 228) from Fabius, 

51 Festus, s. v. Praefectura, DT os 
55 Festus, s v. Pracfectura. 

‘1 Praefectura Atinas: Cicero. pro Plaucio, 8. (19.) 
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come a dependent municipium în the course of the fifth 
century. 

The connexion between the Samnite and Eunscan wars 
ceases with the campaign of 451 (457). LL. Postumius 
triumpht over the Etruscans in the year 452 (458. Livy 
states, that he defeated the Volsinians, over whom perhaps 
his collegue also triumpht, close to their walls, and there: 
upon marcht into the husellanian territory, where he took 
a town: if this had been Rusellae itself, one of the Etrus- 
can capitals, one would have thought, that a greater nun- 
ber of slain and prisoners would have been mentioned than 
four thousand in all. Even in this very year Arretium, 
Perusia and Volsinii sued for peace: as the price of the 
negociations, they furnisht the Roman army elothing and 
quarters, and as the price of a forty years’ truce, the former 
two paid a contribution of 500,000 ases,—for such states 
quite an insignificant sum.  Volsinii, although Livy refers 
the peace to all the three towns, can have concluded only 
a short truce: for not only is it difficult to conceive, who 
the Etruscans can have been, that threatened the Roman 
alhes even in the following year if they would not unite 
with them, unless they were the Volsinians: not only is 
the opinion exceedingly probable, which many writers have 
formed or approved of, that Troilum®® which Carvilius 
took in 453 (459) is the same with Trossulum, nine miles 
from Volsinii in the direction of Rome‘, and the revolt 
of the Faliscans in the same year justifies the conjecture, 
that other tribes in their neighbourhood were at war with 
Rome: but the continuance of the hostilities against the 
Volsinians during the eight or nine years, of which the 
history was contained in Livy’s eleventh book, is ex- 
pressly attested by the epitome. In what portion of the 
period they occurred, cannot be discovered from this 


686 Livy, x. 46. 10. Troilium has got into the editions only by 
accident, 
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scanty notice: but there is an internal probability 
which is convincing, that this war, probably suspended 
occasionally by purchast truces like the former Etruscan 
one, continued throughout the whole period, and that the 
Volsinians stood at the head of the Etruscans who invited 
the Gauls. If the Volsinians had not continued this resist- 
ance so obstinately of their own accord from aversion to a 
condition of subjection, but because Rome insisted upon 
unconditional submission, we might refer to this war the 
charge of Metrodorus, surnamed the enemy of home, that 
Volsinii was conquered because it contained two thousand 
statues 5°. 

The Faliscans immediately despaired, and paid down 
a year’s pay for the Roman army, and 100,000 ases, in 
order to obtain a truce for one year. But this came to 
a close without bringing peace, and in the year 454 (460) 
they were conquered by the consul D. Brutus. Respecting 
the occurrences of this campaign and the terms of the 
peace, no information is extant: just as this period indeed 
is one of the obscurest in all Roman history. 


688 Freinsheim conceived that they oceurred as late as 462 (468): 
certainly for no other reason than that they are mentioned at the end 
of the Epitome. But in the same way as we find in this passage, res 
praeterea contra Volsinienses gestas continet, so we have at the conelu- 
sion of the Epitome, ec. g. of the seventh book, res praeterca contra 
Hernicos, Gallos, Tiburtes cett. gestas contiuet the aceount of which 
war begins in the sixth ehapter. 
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INTERNAL HISTORY FROM THE BEGINNING 
OF THE SECOND SAMNITE WAR 
DOWN TO THE LUCANIAN. 


Tue miraculous siwns which preceded the Gullic 
war, and their interpretation by the aruspex Manius, are 
equivalent to an historical testimony, that Rome was 
visited by famine and pestilence during very brilliant 
_ years of war. In accordance with the interpretation of 
those signs the famine rose to such a highth, that hunger 
was appeased by grass and the most loathsoine food. 
According to the order in which they are mentioned, the 
pestilence must have preceded the famine, and then it 
could only have been spoken of in Livy’s eleventh book: 
else the contrary succession is all the more probable, as 
the epidemic, which visited Rome this time, seems to 
have been nothing else but an ordinary typhus. Earlier 
ones, which I have pointed out as true pestilences, were 
contemporancous with equally murderous epidemics on 
the other coasts of the Mediterranean: this one stands 
isolated, and no one is mentioned who was carried off 
by it. The war, from the manner in which it was carried 
on in those years, might have occasioned both calamities: 
famine, if there was a bad harvest during the repeated de- 
vastations of Campania, and typhus in the armies, which 
had to endure all imaginable privations in districts that had 
been laid waste far and wide, although they still continued 
to obtain booty in places taken by storm. 
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When this epidemic was raging in the third year of the 
war in 453 (459), the Sibylline books were consulted, and 
in accordance with their oracle, which prescribed that 
Aesculapius should be brought from Epidaurus to Rome, 
ten embassadors were sent thither with a trireme™. Now 
if Epidaurus had been obliged to sacrifice its own god, in 
order to comply with the wish of the Romans, the latter 
could not have accomplisht their object, for the Epidau- 
rians as yet had nothing to fear from them: but other 
nations had already obtained the god from that place, 
without his having withdrawn from his own temple: thus 
he migrated to Sicyon in the form of a snake, in a chariot 
drawn by mules and conducted by a woman”. Now the 
legend relates, that the senate of Epidaurus permitted the 
Roman embassadors to receive whatever the god might 
grant them, that when thereupon they were praying in the 
temple, a gigantic serpent came forth from the sanctuary, 
glided to the town, which was five miles distant, and through 
its streets to the harbour into the Roman trireme, where it 
took its place in the cabin of the embassador, Q. Ogulnius. 
The embassadors learnt the form in which the god was wor- 
shipt, and a favorable wind carried them back to Antium. 
Near the entrance of this harbour a storm arose: they ran 
the ship in, the serpent swam on shore, sought the sanctuary 
of Apollo, the father of the god who was abiding in him, 
and tarried here three days, wound round a lofty palm 
tree in the forecourt of the temple. As soon as the tem- 


6 According to Livy, x.47. 6. 7, the books were consulted in 453 
(459): fer according to the system of his narrative this belongs to the 
year which had elapst. The pestilence appeared as early as 451 (457) 
(x. 31. 8.),—and when the embassy departed, it had been raging 
triennio continuo: Valerius Maximus, 1. 8. 2. Consequently the 
embassy falls in 454 (460), whieh agrees with the Epitome. The 
legend has been frequently related, and most circumstantially by 
Valerius Maximus, 1. 8.2. Auct. de vir. ill. 22. and Ovid, Metam. xv. 
622— 744. 
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pest had subsided, he returned on board; and when the 
trireme had east anchor before Rome, and the embassadors 
had quitted it to make their report, he dived into the river, 
swain to the island where the temple was built, and dis- 
appeared. With this legend the case is different from that 
of myths previous to historical times: here, where the time 
and persons are mentioned, there must be an historical, 
though falsified, foundation for the narrative. Harmless 
snakes of a considerable size were common at Epidaurus, 
and were worshipt as sacred ®?: such an one was carried to 
Sicyon, and such an one did the Roman embassadors 
receive. Even in a history, which was otherwise contem- 
porary, the additional cireumstances might-have arisen a 
generation afterwards as an oral tradition, and subsequently 
have come into the annals. At a later time the legend was 
as firmly establisht as we see by the various repetitions of 
the story, and the forming of the island of the Tiber, as is 
still visible, into the shape of a colossal trireme of traver- 
tino, with the figure of the serpent. 

Orosius% alone says, that the Romans also received the 
stone of Aesculapius together with the serpent: the statue 
of the god cannot be meant here, although he likes to express 
himself in the most contemptuous way about the ancient 
gods: but his statement should not perhaps be rejected 
cither, as after all he always makes his extracts from Livy 
or some ‘abridgement of Livy. One must therefore think of 
rude stones, such as were worshipt at Pharae under the 
names of gods: or perhaps of the thunderbolt, which 
lamed Aselepius? 

The arrangement of the Epitome places the institution 
of the Tresviri Capitales in the period between 454 (460) 
and 459 (465): it was through L. Papirius that the law 
was past, which establisht this judicial oflice.® The text 
of Festus calls him tribune of the people; there are, it is 


62 Pausanias, Corinth. 28, 1. % Orosius, 11, (22. 


NH Pausanias, Achaic. 22. 3, 9% J'estus, s. v. Sacramentuni, 
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true, plebeian families with this gentiliciun name, und the 
fact that they do not appear in history till much later, 
proves nothing: but L. Papirius being pretor in 454 
(460), raises the suspicion, that sigla may have been con- 
founded here. The words of the law, which are contained 
in the passage referred to, say, that the pretor should every 
year cause the people to elect three men, who were to exact 
the sacrumenta and act as judges, in the same way as the 
questors6% had to exact and to judge according to the laws 
and their own diseretion. 

The extent of the rights of this magistracy is very un- 
certain. In what the sacramentum consisted in its most 
proper sense, is, it is truc, clear enough, and if it was not 
always deposited in ready money, but security sometimes 
given in its stead, we see why the exaction of it was taken 
from the questors, who were laden with more important 
business. But if the fines of the duplum and quadruplum 
did not go to the injured party but to the public treasury, 
just like the fines inflicted according to the nature of the 
circumstances, especially upon usurers, then they surely 
had to exact these also, which might thus be designated by 
the same name. 

In the case of crimes, that fell within the range of their 
oflice, they themselves acted as judges: on this point the 
words of the law are express. These crimes, however, can 
only have been such as involved the forfeiture of life, pro- 
vided the criminal was caught in the act; in which case 
the granting of a court and of an attempt to exculpate 
oneself, would have seemed to the Romans like a mockery 
of common sense. The identity of the person was the only 
question to be decided. The crimes falling within their 
jurisdiction were those, by which the People's peace”? was 


696 This word has evidently dropt out: uti—-quaestores exigere 
judicareque oportet. Compare Varro, de ling. Lat. v. 14. (av. p. 24.) 
(See above, p. 38.) 


7 The King’s peace. 
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broken most completely, und the offender, as far as in him 
lay, became a publie enemy: robbery committed în the 
night and by force of arms0%, and murder: in such cases 
the delivery of the offender to punishment was the only 
mode of proceeding. 

That the Tresviri exercised police jurisdiction over those 
who were not entitled to the tribunician protection, 1s 
certain 7%: but I do not venture to consider it as quite 
establisht, that they instituted proceedings in the case of 
crimes, which did not belong to the popular court, although 
Varro's words might seein to imply it?. But in case of 
manifest crimes, for the commission of which the pretor 
gave over the guilty partics as slaves,—as for instance in 
manifest theft without the use of weapons,—in which case 
consequently no bail was admissible, it still seems impos- 
sible to conceive of anything else, than that a magistracy 
like this was answerable to the pretor for the facts of the 
case, so that the latter had only to pronounce sentence : as 


69% Que who robbed in the night time, and a robber who used arms in 
his own defence, might be killed with tmpunity by the person robbed,— 
for the plain reason, that his life was already forfeited. Otherwise it would 
have been exaetly this offender who would have escaped pnnishment, since 
it is not conccivable aceording to the way in which the Roman penal laws 
were applied, that the Iesser punishment should have been inflicted for a 
heavier crime. 


99 "hese are the nefuriu ac manifestu sceleru, for which the offenders 
were thrown into prison; Cicero, Catil. 11. 12. (27.): the same are desig- 
nated by Livy, Im. 58. 2, as fures nocturni et latrones. Arson probably 
belonged to these crimes, like simular deeds of savage horrour, but always 
on the supposition that the criminal was caught in the act. The carrying 
of knives, at all events in the ease of slaves, perhaps in that of freedmen 
also, wus, just ns it is at present, absolutely a crime, forbidden under penalty 
of death: Plautus, Aulul. au. 2. 3. 


™ Over licentious women, by whom libertinae are to be understood ; 
Plaut. Asin. 1. 2, 5—7.  Matrous were summoned before the people. 


1 de ling, Lat. v. 14 Gav. p.24). Qui conquicrent publicas pecunias, ct 
maletivia, quae nunc tresviri Conquirunt. 
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was done by the sentence of the judge who was assigned, 
where the fact could be disputed. 

As several years always elapst between the tribunate of 
the people and the consulship, with which custom the ex- 
ample of P. Sempronius in this period too, and perhaps that 
of M. Livius agree, the tribunate of MP. Curius consequently 
falls without doubt in the time, for which the books of Livy 
are preserved, but very remarkable circumstances have 
been overlookt by him. At that time App. Claudius as 
interrex would not accept any votes for a plebeian consul, 
but Curius broke his vile insolence, and compelled the 
patricians to ratify beforehand the lawful election.” Ap- 
plus was interrex in 447 (453)3: but as he was appointed 
three times to this dignity‘, it is only just possible, that 
that last, and now entirely impotent attempt, to violate the 
Licinian law, belongs to this year. Of a similar kind is 
the account of the elections in the year 449 (155), when 
Appius wisht to press himself as collegue upon Q. Fabius, 
in order to regain both places for the patricians, and the 
patricians required Fabius to seize this opportunity: it 
is said moreover that the latter held the comitia. 

L. Postumius Megellus, who triumpht twice on his 
own authority in defiance of the senate, drove the pro- 
consul Q. Fabius out of his province, and disbanded his 
own army, that he might not surrender it to his successor, 
appears like a madman in his disobedience to the senate, 
and it is quite a mystery, how he could have obtained 
above all things his third election to the consulship, more 
especially as he had scarcely escaped a year previously an 
accusation before the people. These transgressions may 
however be conceived of as the outbreaks of a furious temper 


702 Cicero, Brut. 14. (55.) ivy, sal. 
4 See the inseription in Pighius ad. a. 561. 


5 Livy, x. 15. Here too he confounds the patricians and nobility, by 
whieh name we must with far greater probability understand at this time 
the plebeian families which had become illustrious, 
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provoked: but it was completely the act of a maniac, to 
send, after his army was assembled, two thousand men into 
his own possessions, in order to root up a forest. The 
people condemned him on the accusation of the tribunes 
to a fine of 500,000 ases?%, the greatest which appears to 
have been inflicted hitherto in the history of Rome: M. 
Camillus had only been threatened with the same, if he 
should act as dictator. 

The employment of 2000 Jabourers betrays that Postu- 
mius occupied extensive possessions of the domain land, 
which must have far exceeded the legal quantity. Con- 
sidering how scantily Livy has incorporated a few things 
from genuine contemporancous records, mostly at the close 
of the history of an official year, his silence probably does 
not prove, that those, on whom it was incumbent to watch 
over the maintenance of the general agrarian law, had 
entirely neglected their duty, ever since M. Popilius Laenas 
brought the author of it to punishment as a transgressor 
of his own law. Still snch may have been the case through 
carelessness, as it is mentioned under the year 448 (154), 
that the cdiles accused many before the people, because 
they possest more land than the law allowed: that almost 
all were declared guilty, and that this chastisement placed 
strong fetters npon immoderate avarice?: but that the latter 
resisted the temptations, which the extension of the domain 
land presented, is the more doubtful, as soon afterwards in 
two instances, in 450 (456) and 453 (459), transgressors 
through an unlawful use of the pasturage were called to 
account and punisht severely, as is clear from the works 
which were executed from the amount of the fines.® 

From the time of the Latin war no assignments of land 
are mentioned, and perhaps the conquered territories were 


76 Dionysius, Exe. p. 2336. R. 
d SN 
* If the second decad were preserved, we should know how gra- 


dually the Appian road was paved from Povillae to Capua out of such 
fines, 
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in most cases unsuitable for scattered habitations through 
distance and insecurity. But all the more colonies were 
founded, as they satisfied the claims of the allies, and at 
the same time provided for and removed many a poor 
citizen. The Sabine war afforded an abundance of fertile 
land, in a situation where country-people could live securely 
in isolated farms: and on this occasion a general assign- 
ment was decreed. We are justified in supposing that this 
was done on the proposal of Curius, as he was evidently 
one of the triumvirs for the distribution. The fields were 
so numerous, that every citizen might have received con- 
siderably more than the usual measure of seven jugers, had 
not Curius thought it injurious to exceed this quantity, 
and preferred leaving the remainder as domain land. The 
people murmured; but Curius, inflexible in his determina- 
tion, declared every one to be a noxious citizen, who was not 
contented with the land, which was sufficient to maintain 
him 79 For the same reason he himself refused the pre- 
sent of five hundred jugers and a house at the foot of 
Tifata, which the senate offered him!°, and took a lot in 
the country of the Sabines, such as a common soldier re- 
ceived.!! Here he inhabited the simple farm-house, where 
he refused the gold of the Samnite embassadors, as he 
roasted his turnips in the ashes: whither Cato made a 


7% Plutarch, Apophthegm. p. 194. E. and for the speech of Curins, 
Pliny, EH. N. xvii. 4. 


 Auet. de vir. ill. 33. Columella, 1. 4, mentions fifty jugers, but his 
whole knowledge of the plebeian assignments is so confused, that he is indeed 
of less value than the much later writer. 


" This is the expression of Froutinus. Stratagem. tv. 3. 12, who also 
expressly limits the assignment to soldiers who had served their time 
(consummati milites), in which point however he may have erred by thinking 
of what was customary in his own time. Moreover it ought not to appear 
at all impossible to find land for all the plebeians. Among the 260,0C0 of 
the census of 454 (460) the plebeians are nothing like half; one mnst 
separate the patrieians, nay all the knights, then the Campanians. and all 
the municipes of the Cacrite franchise; all the erarians, and perhaps the 
libertini also. 
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pilgrimage as to a sacred spot. Moreover he assuredly did 
not use that domain land for himself; to him riches were 
a burthen, but he could not have wisht, that there should 
be no wealthy persons; even the subjects recovered them- 
selves through the tillage of the domain that was left them, 
and the repubhe had a rich revenue in the tithes for its 
wants and its splendour. 

It was perhaps even as triumvir for the distribution of 
lands, though perhaps not until he was censor, that Curius, 
by making use of these riches of the state, became the 
benefactor of the Reatinians by a work which has nothing 
like it in the whole world. The waters of the lake Veli- 
nus, like those of the Fucinus, covered many miles of land, 
because hills prevented its flowing into the Nera. The 
Etruscans had drained many small lakes:*, and the Latins 
had reduced those of Albano and Nemi to an incomparably 
lower depth of water: for the Velinus no subterrancous 
vaults were needed. Curius cut a broad and deep canal 
through the rock of limestone for the distance of a mile: 
through this the river Velinus, which he created, runs ra- 
pidly to the edge of the valley, at the bottom of which the 
Nera flows, and plunges down from a highth of 140 feet: 
this is the cascade delle Marmore or of Terni. Nature has 
produced far mightier and more important waterfalls, but 
the most beautiful of all is the work of a Roman. Across 
the canal he cast a bridge of one arch, in the Etruscan 
style of architecture, of the largest squares without any 
mortar: none of the blocks has moved from its position 
the breadth of a pin's point, although a huge weight of 
earth has been pressing upon it perhaps for more than a 
thousand years.!? The course of the water down to the 


72 One sees many snch, especially in the neighbonrhood of Pe- 
rusia, 


13 The existence of this bridge is, not to say too much, certainly 
known enly to very few among the many thousand travellers, who 
visit the waterfall, [owas informed of it by a guide who is now dead: 
he assured me that he had never before conducted a stranger Uhithers 
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canal was regulated by ditches, and thus the Rosea was 
gained, the Tempe of the Reatinians, the richest soil of 
Italy. 

He who is not warpt by sentimental historical preju- 
dices, must here perceive, that, but for the war with 
Hannibal, Rome’s dominion would have been as full of 
blessings for Italy as was necessary. 

The advantage of an assignment of lands came at a 
time, when the people were in urgent want of an improve- 
ment in their domestic affairs, but too late to secure it. 
Like all long protracted wars, the efforts of which are 
determined not by the strength of the people but by neces- 
sity, those which Rome had carried on for more than thirty 
years, had exhausted the very marrow of the nation and 
destroyed its prosperity. Thousands of families, whose 
possessions were entirely laid waste, more especially for in- 
stance in the Falernian district, and which after the loss of 
their property had to ransom their members from slavery, 


to me too he only spoke of it by chance, because I did not mind 
walking alongside of the canal so far as it eut through the rock, 
although there is no path through the bushes and fields. Without a 
guide who knows the bridge,—and I believe that few know of it,— 
one would scarcely find it: in order to see it, one must climb down 
the steep bank, holding fast by the bushes. At Terni a stranger 
will be told, if he enquires, of quite another aneient bridge, which 
lies below the fall, near the foot-path, by which one returns from the 
fall along the river to the village, and which was diseovered a few 
years ago buricd under a deposit of the lime of the river. This one is 
very badly built, at the earliest in the decline of the empire, probably 
not till the early part of the middle ages. The peasants say quite in 
earnest, that it is more ancient than the deluge. — As many a state- 
ment from books, has come to the entirely unlearned guides, so was 
it here also with the passage in Cicero’s letters coneerning the works 
of Curius and the law-snit of the Reatinians and Interamnatians: 
and as such things pass from hooks into the living language, mon- 
strous additions grow out of them like branches My guide related to 
me that Cicero spoke for the inhabitants of Rieti, and il buon Braccio for 
those of Terni. Similar tales in the western Highlands and the Hebrides 
are considered as proofs, that the tradition of the poems of Ossian lives 
among the people. 
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sank into extreme poverty: the long absence of the able- 
bodied men, since the armies remained assembled not only 
during the greater part of the year but even for some part 
of the second, deprived many families of their supporters 
for a time, and the death of a countless multitude in many 
a very bloody campaign, still more for ever: and though the 
expenses of the war were confined to pay, arms and provi- 
sions, and to the sumpter-horses for the legions, which did 
not carry any instruments for besieging, and were conse- 


a 


quently far less than in modern times, yet they had on 
the other hand to be borne in their whole extent by the 
generation then living. Even in those campaigns, in which 
the army was maintained at the cost of the hostile country, 
nay even when the conquered purchast a truce by giving 
pay and provisions, war-taxes cannot nevertheless have 
been dispenst with; and the richest booty was a compensa- 
tion only to those who had luck. In addition to this there 
came the years of scarcity and epidemics. 

With these sacrifices Rome had purchast immense 
advantages, and had acquired for the future greater wealth 
for the individual as well as greatness for the common- 
wealth; but the existing generation had fallen into poverty 
and misery. [lence arose serious and long protracted dis- 
orders, during which some tribunes proposed the canceling 
of debts; matters went so far, that the commonalty en- 
campt on the Janiculus, till Q. Hortensius was made dic- 
tator and allayed the insurrection by conciliatory means. 
With the exception of this meagre statement’, every 
account of these movements has perisht, the history of 
which probably formed a great part of the eleventh book 
of Livy. i 

Thus much perhaps is as certain as if it were expressly 
attested, that the canceling of debts, or at least their 


74 In Zonaras, vir. 2, and Livy, Epit. x1. (To this we must now 
add the fragment of Dion Cassius from the Excerpta de sententiis, p. 166. 
n. xu. ed. Mai, explained by Niebuhr in the Rhenish Musenm, 11. 4. 
p. 591, foll. 
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reduction, was assented to; for a desperate host of ruined 
men could only be brought back to their duty by force or 
concessions; and it seems altogether inconceivable that 
force should have been tried. Respecting the solution of 
other questions, on the other hand, no conjectures at all 
can be formed: whether the insurrection was confined to 
the real plebs or also extended to the libertini: whether the 
emigration was characterised by the same calmness as the 
earlier ones. We miss also all information respecting the 
relation in which the plebcian nobility stood to the un- 
happy rebels, with whom they had not indeed any interest 
in common, as their ancestors had had with the plebs which 
emigrated in their time: yet the Hortensian law, which 
was past in the oak-grove?!?, consequently outside of the 
city, and during the time of the emigration, admits of no 
doubt, that the people had leaders who made use of it 
as an instrument for their objects, which were quite indif- 
ferent to the multitude. 

The Hortensian law is celebrated in the history of 
jurisprudence, because it gave to plebiscita the general 
validity of laws: the decisive words were undoubtedly, ut 
quod tributim plebes jussisset, populum teneret ; where populus 
signifies the houses, perhaps with their clients’. How 
much it took away from the patricians, whether a right 
which they still exercised in reality, or the mere shadow 
of one, depends upon the meaning of the Publilian law, 


715 Tn aesculeto, Pliny, H. N. xvi. 15. 


16 Gains, whose few words are worth much more than the disfigured ae- 
count in Justinian, should only not have written, Instit. 1. 3, UNIVERSUM 
populum tenerent : for such a collective people, instead of populus Romanus 
Quirites, is an idea infinitely more recent: the correct expression, simply 
populum teneret, is in Livy, 11.55. In the same way be ought in the 
preceding words to have written guae instead of guia: for the patricians 
assuredly did not deny the validity of plebiscita which they had sanctioned. 
—Pliny, E. N. xvi.15, and Laelius Felix in Gellius, xv. 27, who wrote 
omnes Quirites instead of populum, probably confounded the words of the 
Hortensian with those of the Pnblilian law, or were thinking of pop. Roma- 
num Qurrites. 
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which can scarcely be determined with any certainty 
from the historical sources that have hitherto been made 
known’, So much is unquestionable, that, as the Valerian 
law had introduced a form, according to which both orders 
had a share in the legislation, the onesided power of the 
plebeian commonalty now avenged the long injustice of the 
patricians which had been practised in manifold ways, by 
another act of injustice; it subjected them to laws, from 
the consideration and passing of which they were excluded. 
This was not simply the want of the illusion of a personal 
representation, and of the pleasure which individuals have 
of making their voices heard in public affairs, which is the 
only thing permitted to the inhabitants of a town in Eng- 
land unrepresented in parliament, as its peculiar interests 
are otherwise sufficiently represented: it made the continu- 
ance of the rights of one order depend upon the mere 
pleasure of the other, without any other protection except 
the conscientiousness or intelligence of individual tribunes. 
That these rights were nevertheless preserved for more than 
a century, until they actually became antiquated and died 
away, is without any example and extremely honorable: 
but the annihilation of an equipoise founded upon other 
powers than numbers or wealth, was nevertheless an essen- 
tial evil. Ilenceforth the commonalty, without the senate 
and the magistrates being able to check it, could arbitrarily 
limit their power, and curtail the honours, and, by agrarian 
laws, the property of the senators, especially until the 
Aclian and Fufian laws set some limits to this despotism. 
There 1s probably no reason to doubt, that the patricians 
by an evil and, according to circumstances, a senseless use 


™7 (This expression in a revisal by the author would mdoubtedly have 
received greater precision. According to the passages written at a later 
peridd, above pp. 148, 149, and especially Vol. 11. p. 366. foll. it is clear, 
that Niebulir, as indeed he taught in his lectures, placed the main substance 
of the Hortensian law in the abolition of the senate’s veto upon plebiscita, 
after the Publilian law had done away with the authority of the curies 
respeeting them.) 
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of their veto must have provoked their adversaries, who 
were in possession of the power, to exclude them from 
their share in the legislation: we may further maintain 
with as much certainty as if testimonies were extant, that 
if a man like Fabius the Aged had stood up and conjured 
the plebeians not to put out one of the eyes of the republic, 
and had told the patricians, that a body, which was to 
stand in the same relation to the plebeians as their fore- 
fathers had done, must strengthen itself by the illustrious 
plebeian families, the patricians would have rejected such 
a proposal as treacherous and would rather have lost every- 
thing. 

As to the year, in which this insurrection was brought 
to a close, only two circumstances can serve as guides: one 
is, that the epitome speaks of it after mentioning the 
census—consequently 458 (464)—and previous to the out- 
break of the Gallic war, in 463 (469): and the second, 
that Diodorus wrote of it after the events which took place 
in Sicily subsequent to the death of Agathocles, which falls 
in Ol. 122. 3, or the year afterî:8. An isolated account, 
accidentally preserved'®, which states that Curius prest the 
senate hard in the assembly of the people, and that a band 
of eight hundred young men, admirers of his virtue, sur- 
rounded and accompanied him, must perhaps be referred 
to the commencement of these disturbances. Had his tri- 
bunate been as stormy as this, Livy could not possibly 
have overlookt it: it was only as tribune or magistrate that 
Curius could speak in the assembly of the people. He 
was consul in 456 (462), and pretor probably the year 
after. We may conjecture that he was obliged to wring 
from the senate the assignment of lands: that on this oc- 
casion even his life was in danger: that the refusal of the 
curies to sanction the plebiscitum led to the Hortensian 


m8 The fragment, which is appended to the Excerptum. xx1. 12, refers 
to the exclusion of the patricians from the commonalty of the tribes. 
(Compare note 714.) 


19 In Suidas from Appian. Samim. p. $4. Schw. 
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luw:—and this is not in the least contradicted by his being 
obliged subsequently to censure the insatiability of the 
people. 

That the Maenian law obliges the patricians to sanction 
the elections of the magistrates before-hand, and that it 
was not past till after the tribunate of Curius, is stated 
by Cicero unequivocully*: and it has long been acknow- 
ledged, that it must have been nearly contemporary with 
the Hortensian law. If it originated with a tribune,” it 
was one of the first operations of the soverain power of the 
plebs; but even the Fasti of this period are very imper- 
fectly preserved; during the protracted commotions there 
may have been more than one dictator: as Q. Hortensius 
dicd in this magistracy, a successor may have been ap- 
pointed in his place: and C. Maenius, whose spotless virtue 
had been tried in the dictatorship of the year 436 (442), 
would above all others have been the venerable citizen, 
before whom the passions of both parties might have been 
silent: he might moreover very easily be still alive, though 
he would have been of too great an age to be appointed to 
the command of an army. 

Though the Hortensian law was the commencement of 
the destruction of the constitution, yet it deprived the 
patricians of only one right, which they had abused im an 
unpardonable manner and were still continually tempted 
to abuse. In less than forty years the commencement of 
the consulship had been removed from Quinetilis to April: 
which can only have happened from the patricians, either 
in order to frustrate the Licinian law entirely, or from stiff- 
neckt hostility against individuals, obstructing the clec- 
tions in such a manner that about nine months altogether 
were taken up by fifty-four interreigns. These annoyances 
now came to an end, and the beginning of the year of 
the magistrates is now fixt with the exception of some 


* Cicero, Brutus, 14. (55.) 


12 As Pighius aud Freinsheim supposed. 
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insignificant changes, which however only accelerate its 
commencement in consequence of the office being laid 
down before the completion of a full year; and thus the 
consuls when the Hannibalian war broke out, entered upon 
their office on the Ides of March. Interreigns henceforth 
no longer occurred, until it was thought necessary to revive 
them as an expedient in the very last times of the republic. 
There was, however, one step still from the Maenian law to 
the later state of things, when the curics were only called 
up, and no longer assembled. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OCCURRENCES OF 
Tit SAME PERIOD: 


Ly this period, king Demetrius the Besieger reigned; 
who, when Roman privateers had been taken up in the 
Greek seas, sent the prisoners to the senate, but added 
the reproach, that a Greek people, which thought itself 
entitled to the dominion of Italy, and had erected a temple 
in its market-place to the Dioscuri, the tutelary deitics of 
navigation, allowed pirates to sail out.”! ‘The letter which 
exprest these complaints, was of course brought over by 
an embassy: an opportunity for forming connexions, from 
which sooner or later an alliance might possibly arise, must 
have been very welcome to a prince like Demetrius. The 
privateers belonged to some one of the subject maritime 
towns, which were infected by the piracy of the ncighbour- 
ing Étruscans. The Tyrrhenian ships, which had served 
Agathocles a few years before,” were probably privateers, 
and ‘Tyrrhenian piracy rendered the Aegian sea unsafe, 
until the Rhodians put an end to it; from which time the 
power of this new maritime state began.% This time falls 
a little later, and the Grecks may have owed their deliver- 
ance from this scourge to the measure, which the Romans 
were enabled to take after the subjugation of Etruria.?! 
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2 Diodorus, xx. 11. (?) # Dion Chrysostom. 
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Pirates carried on their trade in the Archipelago even during 
the wars of Athens against Philip, but these distant ones surely would 
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During this period Rome was embellisht with buildings, 
streets, and important works of art, partly from the booty 
taken in war, and partly from the fines accruing from the 
accusations of the ediles. It is a generally received opinion 
that the Capitoline she-wolfis the same as that of which 
Livy says,* that it was erected in the year 451 (457) 
with the sucking children near the Ficus Ruminalis: and 
though it can be proved that it was not found there, but 
stood as early as nine hundred years ago in the Lateran 
palace, this only removes an ill-applied external argument: 
on the contrary it is very easy to conceive, how such a 
work was taken away from its original position after the 
change of religion. This she-wolf, and the sarcophagus 
of Scipio Barbatus, which is a little more recent, give a 
very high idea of the sublimity of the works of art and cer- 
tainly of the buildings also of that time. The colossus of 
Sp. Carvilius, so gigantic that one could see it from the 
top of the Alban mount, was without the least doubt also 
excellent as a statue: one will not be deceived in supposing 
all the statues of that time which are mentioned, to have 
resembled the finest in the severe Etruscan style. The 
material was exclusively brass: the buildings were executed 
of peperino. 

The gold and silver utensils, which were dedicated in 
the temples, bear witness to the increasing wealth of the 
state, with which a transitory poverty in the citizens is not 
incompatible: still this splendour had not been wanting 
even for a long time previously. 

L. Papirius Cursor dedieated a sun-dial on the temple of 


Quirinus in the year 453 (459),”° unquestionably from the 
Samnite booty. 


. not have ventured thither and nestled there, till after the naval power of 
the Athenians was annihilated. The seas of Sicily had suffered even before 
from Tyrrhenian privateers; but the fables, in which they occur can scarcely 
have arisen in very ancient times. 
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As other usages of the Greck festivals were gradually 
introduced, such was the case in the same year with the 
custom of giving palm-branches to the victors in the public 
games. 

In the year 453 (459) the census gave upwards of 
262,000 heads: in the following lustrum it is said to have 
given 272,000: but the latter number like all others which 
occur in the epitome, is exceedingly uncertain 7%: it would 
therefore be idle to indulge in speculations respecting this 
increase after the pestilence and the famine, and to wish 
to find out, whether this can contain a proof, that the 
Sabines had not been included in the census previously.” 


1% Wor the former census too the manuscripts of the epitome of the tenth 
book have 272,000. 


1 The censors of 458 (464) are unknown: I conjecture that Sp. Car- 
vilius was one of them: how would he otherwise have come to erect the 
colossus? 
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THE ETRUSCAN AND GALLIC WAR. 


Lavy and Dion, the latter of whom is entirely indepen- 
dent of the opinions of the former, being much more carc- 
ful in investigating the connexion of events, had expressly 
represented this war in the same connexion with those in 
southern Italy, as Gellius Egnatius had made war upon 
the Romans in the north. Zonaras mentions the Taren- 
tines as those who had stirred up the Etruscans, Gauls, 
Samnites and others against Rome, although they them- 
selves did not come forward?%. An extract from Dion 
himself relates, that the Tarentines and others by embas- 
sudors persuaded the Etruscans, Umbrians and Gauls to 
revolt from Rome”: Orosius states, that the Lucanians, 
Bruttians and Samnites allied themselves with the Gauls 
and Etruscans®. Better authority for a connexion which 
is highly probable, cannot be sought for a period like this; 
nevertheless, although the Lucanian war must have broken 
out earlier than the Senonian, J shall defer mention of the 
former, till I shall have treated of the last efforts of Etruria 
for its independence. 

I have already remarked that the Volsinians, sometimes 
supported by a part of the western towns, but abandoned 
by Tarquinii, Perusia, Cortona, and Arretium seem to 
have laid down their arms only during short intervals 
throughout the whole of this period. The prospect of a 
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general war in southern Italy must have given them new 
courage; it secined at last, as if ail who were still left 
would rise aguinst the enemies of all: but the most im- 
portant point was the participation of the Gauls. The 
inviting of them could not be nearly so dangerous to the 
Volsinians and the towns near the sca, as to those on the 
north-eastern frontier; the latter should rather have been 
induced by their experience in the instability of the coali- 
tions so often tried, to seck safety in the protection of 
Rome. Nevertheless the Umbrians allowed themselves to 
be seduced or frightened into joining the league.™! Thus 
Arretium was besieged by the Senonians and Etruscans in 
463 (469), and the preter L. Metellus was sent with an 
army to the relief of the faithful town“? ‘The circum- 
stances of a pretor having the command of an army, justi- 
fies the inference, that at this time too, since enemics rose 
up all around, six legions at least were sent into the ficld: 
in addition to which, in a Gallic war, the arming of a mi- 
litia as a reserve was assuredly not neglected. The result 
of this undertaking was exccedingly unfortunate; the gene- 
ral and seven tribunes were killed on the field of battle; 
uay the whole army must have been destroyed: it cannot 
be conceived to have been more numerous than about 
20,000 men, and if upwards of 13,000 had fallen*, one 
cannot well imagine that the survivors could have saved 
themselves at such a distance from Rome, even if it were 
not related, that M’. Curius, chosen pretor in place of the 
one who had been slain, was sent on an embassy to the 
Gauls respecting the prisoners.*! 

An entirely different time and object were assigned it 
by Livy: according to him it was sent before the battle 


13 Dion, frag. 144, 


3 (A remark is here made in the margin of the manuscript: Every 
thing to be transposed. Yet it is difiicult to conjecture the exact intention 
of the author.) 
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of Arretium to induce the Senonians to preserve the 
peace'%; a humiliation, to which the Romans were pru- 
dent enough to submit, when the public welfare demanded 
it; nor would they have hesitated to support their requests 
with gold. Nay it may have appeared to their descendants 
less disgraceful, that an embassy was sent to prevent a 
breach of the peace, rather than to ransom prisoners. 
Another authority, important for the earlier times, coin- 
cides with Polybius: for Appian, according to whom blood 
had been already shed before in this war*, places the 
outrage committed against the embassadors immediately 
before the annihilation of the Senonian people”. Appian 
has, as usual, followed Dionysius here step by step, and 
the possibility of his having from carelessness misunderstood 
the original testimony, is almost destroyed by his agreement 
with Polybius. 

According to the same narrative of Appian, the Seno- 
nians until then had not carried on the war as a nation 
against the Romans; on the contrary, there existed a 
treaty of peace with them, which must have been concluded 
after the battle of Sentinum: it was only volunteers 
raised, at least apparently, by the system of recruiting 
which was universally allowed by their national law, who 
had gone in unusual numbers to the Etruseans as mer- 
cenaries. The Romans had not fallen unavenged near 
Arretium, and a victory which already compensated for 
the day of Sentinum, so intoxieated the barbarians, that 
the outrage to which Britomaris instigated them, whose 
father had fallen in Etruria, is easily conceivable. They 
murdered the fetiales without any reverence for their 
priestly robes, and mangled their corpses. 


735 Epitome, xli., and Orosius, 111.22: the latter appears to have had 
before him an extract from Livy markt with dates. His expression is 
uncommonly strong: ad ezorandos Gullos. 
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Revenge was close at hand. The consul P. Dolabella 
led his army through the country of the Sabines and Picen- 
tians with unexpected boldness into the Senonian territory, 
from which the bravest of those capable of bearing arms 
were absent. Open villages in the plain could nowhere 
offer any resistance: even for flight there does not secm 
to have been time, as the defenceless people may have 
foolishly calculated upon the issue of a battle, which was 
completely lost.7% ‘The lives of only women and children 
were spared, in order to lead them into slavery: all habi- 
tations were burnt to the ground, all cultivation was de- 
stroyed; and to prevent new settlements, the colony of 
Sena, not a Latin one, was founded on the frontier of 
the plain which had been changed into a desert, but 
was soon cultivated again by Roman settlers.  Britomaris 
was taken alive, and his death reserved for the triumph. 

This awful catastrophe of a nation, which a hundred 
years before had conquered Rome and penctrated as far 
as Apulia, filled the Boians, who inhabited the plains 
between the northern descent of the Apennines and the 
Po, with such rage and apprehension, that the whole 
military population took up arms and marcht towards 
Ktruria: their desperation opened them its gates in the 
Apennines in the direction of Fiesole. The Etruscans 
and the few surviving Senonians joined them, and this 
formidable army marcht against Rome: the Romans how- 
ever encountered them near lake Vadimo. According to 
one account it was the consul Cn. Domitius, according to 
another’? P. Dolabella, who here gained one of the most 
decisive victories in Noman history: it is however just as 
inconceivable, that the Romans should have been so in- 
considerate as to oppose a single consular army to such 
a power, as that this should have conquered. It was a 
battle of annihilation: the majority of the Etruscans and 
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Boians were slain: the Senonians who had not fallen in 
it, put an end to their own lives: unless indeed the 
accounts of the Romans are dictated by the wish to 
represent the divine judgement upon the destroyers of 
their city. 

The Boians did not yet despair on account of this, 
but armed every one down to the youngest of their nation, 
who had but strength enough to bear arms; and this army 
returned to Etruria in 464 (470). The scene of war 
was now transferred to the neighbourhood of Populonia, 
where an ambush of ten thousand Boians might have 
brought the Roman army into great danger, had not the 
watchfulness of the consul Q. Aemilius Papus detected 
and frustrated it. This general here held out alone, 
while his collegue was contending with all the nations, 
of southern Italy: he gained a finally decisive victory, 
after which the Boians sued for peace: war or peace 
was for a long time subsequently still in their power, 
since the Romans could not think of invading the coun- 
tries on the Po; and it was only the liberation of their 
prisoners that could have induced them to scek a formal 
peace. But the chastisement had been so frightful, that 
for more than fifty years all the distresses which Rome 
had to suffer, never tempted them to renew the war. 

After the Gauls had acknowledged themselves to be 
conquered, the submission of the Etruscans soon followed. 
The consul Q. Marcius Philippus trinmpht over them, it is 
true, as late as 465 (471); but then all the other towns, 
apart from the Volsinians and Vulcientians, seem to have 
obtained peace: for the triumph of the next campaign, 
that of T. Coruncanius in 466 (472), mentions only these. 
Being the most obstinate enemies of Rome in the whole 
Etruscan nation, they were probably punisht with severity; 
not long afterwards a Latin colony was sent to Cosa, the 
town of the Vulcientians. Saturnia according to its situa- 
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tion probably belonged to the territory of Volsinii: that 
this place is named among the prefectures’, proves, 
that in Etruria also districts which it seemed convenient 
to separate from the allies who continued to exist as states, 
were reduccd to a state of direct dependence by receiving 
the name of citizens. Such an important system was pro- 
bably not confined in these districts to a single town of 
little consequence. 

The Etruscan war still continued when Pyrrhus conquered 
near Heraclea,and it was upon Etruria that he reckoned when 
he marcht against Rome: at that moment Rome brought the 
war to an end, and the disappointment of this expect- 
ation obliged the king to retreat. Now it would be a won- 
derful coincidence, that the power of the Volsinians should 
have been so exhausted just then, that they were obliged to 
submit at the very moment that a deliverer was approach- 
ing, as has certainly happened sometimes to a besieged 
town: but still in the year before other towns had been in 
arms with them, and as far as our accounts go, even those 
towns which had separated themselves, had concluded only 
a truce and by no means an alliance with Rome; and it is 
inconceivable, how the impregnable Volaterrae submitted to 
a condition of dependence. The riddle is solved, if one 
bears in mind the Roman prudence, which so often con- 
trived to separate an enemy by the concession of advan- 
tages, from his natural allies, as Philip from Antiochus. 
To withdraw Etruria from Pyrrhus, was worth granting 
the most favorable terms, and Rome was well aware of 
this; for the Etruscans on the other hand, an honourable 
and free connection with Rome was all that calm reflection 
could wish for. Apart from the inveterate hatred between 
the Tyrrhenians and Grecks, the fall of Rome would have 
deprived them of the only support against the irruption of 
a migration of the Gauls, who were then in a state of 
greater agitation than ever. There is no doubt that a 
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general contract was concluded with the whole nation, 
and on the most favourable terms. How light the bur- 
thens were, which the Etruscans undertook as allies, is 
clear from the voluntary contributions of their nation to 
Scipio's fexpedition into Africa. These are so great, 
that they could only have been undertaken by those who 
were not, like Rome herself and a part of her allies, com- 
pletely exhausted by the war: and here again that which 
was called voluntary, was an unavoidable obligation that 
compensated for an unfair concession of privileges, which 
in extraordinary circumstances were obliged to give way 
to the general welfare. It is in truth very easy to be 
believed by itself, that the Etruscans, as an entirely forein 
nation were no more contained among the allies and the 
Latin nation than the Grecks in Italy or the people out 
of Italy: in the Cisalpine war Polybius only mentions 
their militia, and does not give their census like that of 
the Italicans : with the exception of a certainly very doubt- 
ful mention of a Perusinian cohort’, Etruscan people are, 
I believe, no where spoken of in the consular armies: and 
with the exception of an insignificant movement, the Etrus- 
caus did not take any part in the movements against Rome 
during the Hannibalian war: their relation to Rome can 
neither have been oppressive nor humiliating. The Etrus- 
can war had been carried on to its thirtieth year: some 
towns shewed very little perseverance, others a tenacious 
and obstinate one ; moreover the Etruscan infantry appears 
in the first campaigns anything but contemptible; nowhere 
however is there a hero, nowhere a brilliant undertaking, 
only persevering resistance, which was facilitated by the 
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% Livy, xxut. 17. Additur et Perusina colors: but since this 
story, as if there had been other troops in the garrison of Casilinum 
besides the Praencstines, is unquestionably groundless, the statement 
proves nothing at all; and even if Etrnseans had served in the Han- 
nibalian war, that was quite an extraordinary time of need; of a danger, 
which might call forth volunteers, 
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nature of the country, the chain of the Apennines, which 
separates western and eastern Tuscany. The oligarchy 
did not allow anything great to be done. That a war 
so long protracted, reduced the rich country very much, 
cannot be doubted: but from this time there followed two 
centuries of almost uninterrupted peace, in which it must 
have gained great prosperity again, and especially in arts 
and manufactures, which certainly attained their highest 
perfection. 
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THE LUCANIAN, BRUTTIAN, FOURTH SAM- 
NITE AND TARENTINE WARS. 


Tue peace, which terminated the third Samnite war, 
seems to have placed the Lucanians in a more favourable 
position: the hostages, which Rome never took from her 
subjects except during transitory circumstances, must have 
been restored to them. Without the dissolution of this 
bond they would scarcely have ventured upon wars dis- 
pleasing to Rome, although it does not prevent rebellion in 
case of direct oppression. 

For upwards of forty years, since the death of Alexander 
of Epirus, the Lucanians had almost disappeared from 
history: according to their ancient custom they now 
availed themselves of the independence they had recovered, 
to make war against the Thurians, in the same way as after 
the second Samnite war they had immediately taken up 
arms against the Tarentines. A hundred years before, 
Thurii, after it had risen to an almost incredible degree of 
prosperity and population in scarcely sixty years from its 
foundation, had received a blow from the Lucanians in the 
battle of Laos, from which it never recovered. From that 
time Magna Graecia had been exhausted by the 
enterprises of the Sicilian tyrants, by the attacks of 
the Lucanians and Bruttians, and even by the wars 
which ehcekt these their hereditary foes: several Greek 
towns were entirely destroyed or had become barbarous: 
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Thurii seems never to have been taken during the whole of 
this period, but it certainly endeavoured to save itself, like 
the other towns of this coast, by treaties sometimes with 
the tyrants of Sicily and sometimes with the Italican bar- 
burians. 

Three or four years after the end of the third Samnite 
war (0].122. 3 or 4), Agathocles died, whom history can- 
not refuse to acknowledge as king during the latter period 
of his rule. His death delivered the Bruttians from an 
enemy, whose mighty forees were in an inconceivable man- 
ner insufficient to conquer them, but still confined them 
to the defensive and estranged them from Italican affairs. 
In the existence of some connexion with Rome one must 
however nevertheless believe, since Callias had spoken at 
great length about the Romans in the history of Agathocles, 
nay had even gone back to their mythical history; the Ro- 
mans reigned in Lucania, when the Bruttians united their 
arms with the Carthaginians, their close allies. There was 
now a sccurity against Sicily in the anarchy and dissolution 
of the Syracusan state, and still more in the establishment 
of the Mamertine state in Messana by robbers of a kindred 
race. 

Croton and Metapontum had been ruined by Aga- 
thocles and Cleonymus, and the former by native tyrants 
besides: the other Italicte towns which still existed, were 
far off and in need of help themselves: Tarentum alone 
might have been able to afford protection. But the Taren- 
tines had always been strangers to the real Italictes, and 
the fecling that they were of the same nation could have 
infinitely less weight with them than the advantage of gain- 
ing, for a general league against Rome, the Lucanians and 
Bruttians, by the sacrifice of those towns, for the posses- 
sion of which they had been striving ever since the origin 
of their state. Thus abandoned, the Thurians had no 
other refuge except the Romans, who refused the offer of 
extending their empire all the less, as a war might divert 


all thoughts from the insurrection of the people, which was 
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scarcely allayed?%. It is at least very obscure, what can 
have been the meaning of the law, which a tribune, C. 
Aelius, got past against the Lucanian general Stenius 
Statilius on account of his hostilities against Thuri‘’: but 
the right of the senate to call a nation to account, which 
stood in an unequal alliance, for having committed acts of 
hostility, cannot be disputed. 

It was not difficult for the Romans to chastise the 
Lucanians, either along the Lower sea towards Posidonia, 
or from the direction of Venusia; but in bringing help to 
the distrest there were tremendous difficulties, which must 
however have been overcome, since in 464 (470) Thurii 
had not yet fallen. The above-mentioned occurrences were 
previous to the year 463 (469). At that time, however, if 
not even towards the end of the preceding year, it became 
clear, that the same projects and hopes of destroying the 
Roman power, which had been formed forty years earlier, 
were now revived on an enlarged scale, as the Bruttians 
were drawn into the league. The Tarentines are men- 
tioned as the people, who had planned a general coalition 
of the Italicans with the Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls; 
without taking an open part in the war themselves; and 
this in the case of a demoeratical constitution in a state of 
dissolution may be conceived to have happened thus:— 
that the heads of a faction treated with forein countries 
with the authority of the state without a decree, agrecing 
with the inclinations of the majority in believing, that they 
could satisfy their hatred, without incurring any danger. 

Uneasy at these negociations, the senate sent C. 
Fabricius to states in alliance with Rome, to persuade them 
not to break the peace. On this embassy he was arrested 
by those to whom he was sent, probably to recover hostages 
by the exchange“. The Samnites*’, delighted at any ray 
of hope of trying their fortune again, probably declared 
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against Rome, as soon us the Gallic war was decided”: 
and it would have been a ridiculous idea to dissuade them 
from what they could not leave undone. The same thing 
may also have happened in Apulia, which rose against 
Rome even during the third Samnite war, and appears 
soon afterwards among the allies of Pyrrhus. 

The ovation of M. Curius over the Lucanians®!, if he 
had to make war upon them alone, must fall either in the 
year 462 or 463 (468 or 469). In the second of these years 
he was pretor, as successor of L. Metellus, who had been 
slain: if it happened in the first, he must then have 
been dictator. 

It is something even to pereeive, what kind of things 
and how many are lost to history in this period. 

In the year 464 (470), when the Lucanians and Brut- 
tians were besieging Thurii, united under Statilius, the 
general of the former people, C. Fabricius, undertook its 
relief with an army far inferiour in numbers. But when 
matters had to be decided by a pitcht battle, the courage of 
the Roman soldiers sunk at the sight of the far superiour 
forces of the enemy, and it is related that they only took 
courage again on secing a gigantic youth, carrying a scaling 
ladder before them to the ramparts of the enemy’s camp 
and mounting the wall: the same vision spread consterna- 
tion and despondency among the enemy; for it was said 
that he was a divinity, Mars himself; as was afterwards 
recognised by his helmet carrying two crests, as on the 
statue of the god, and by no one appearing on the following 
day to receive the prize which was offered: on which ac- 
count the consul decreed a thanksgiving-day in the army to 
Mars the Father.’ This narrative is the last episode in 
Roman history that belongs to poctry. The siege was 


150 The Epitome, it is true, mentions this ocenrrence after the attack 
upon the Roman squadron: that is, at the end of 464 (470): but 
in this year C. Fabricius was already making war upon the Samnites 
with the Lucanians. 
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relieved by the battle; and of this the statue, which the 
grateful Thurians erected to the consul”, is a sufficient 
proof: the general of the allies was taken prisoner; but 
the number of those taken with him, and still more that 
of the slain, is probably only a little more historical than 
the above-mentioned vision. Besides this principal battle, 
Fabricius gained many others, and important ones, over 
those allies and the Samnites, conquered many towns, and 
obtained booty so much richer than probably any Roman 
general before him, that, after much had been given up to 
the soldiers, and the tribute which the citizens had paid for 
that year, had been returned them, he brought into the 
treasury the value of more than four hundred talents5* 
Thurii which had retained a Roman garrison, was de- 
prived of all communication with Rome, except by sea, as 
soon as the Roman army had abandoned Lucania. ‘To 
maintain this communication by ships of war, was, it is 
true, forbidden by the treaty with Tarentum, in virtue of 
which armed Roman ships were not allowed to advance 
further through the Sicilian straits than the Lacinian 
promontory : but this treaty might not have appeared bind- 
ing any longer, since none can last for ever, and within the 
last twenty years all circumstances were so changed, that 
tome would now never have undertaken such an obliga- 
tion; perhaps the hostile disposition of Tarentum was so 
clear, that it was no longer worth the trouble of depriving 
it of a pretext; at any rate the necessity of supporting 
Thurii outweighed every other consideration. There was 
a Roman squadron of only ten triremes in those seas under 
the duumvir L. Valerius, and the Tarentines had com- 
plained so little about this as a breach of the treaties, that 
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this small fleet steered without any suspicion towards the 
great harbour, in order to cast anchor there. ‘The theatre 
at Tarentum, as every where else, lookt over the sea: un- 
fortunately the people was assembled there, perhaps on 
public business, not to see a spectacle 7%: and the sight of 
the ships of a hated nation, the approach of which now 
seemed a premeditated insult, excited general indignation, 
which even a contemptible demagogue might have turned 
to an unfortunate enterprise. ‘The infuriated multitude 
threw itself into the galleys, and began an attack upon the 
Roman ones, which unprepared for resistance took to 
flight: but only five escaped: the others were cut off, four 
were sunk in the harbour itself and one was taken. The 
duumvir met his death on the sea with many others: the 
captains of the vessels and the marines who were taken 
prisoners, were murdered, and the rowers made slaves. 
Thereupon they sent a force against Thurn, to which 
the unfortunate town, now deprived of support by sea also, 
opened its gates. The Roman garrison was dismist: but,— 
as if to inflict an exemplary punishment upon a Greck 
town for having called in the aid of barbarians, and for 
having become the cause of the Tarentine sea being dis- 
turbed,—the most distinguisht citizens were sent into exile, 
and the town plundered®*, This happened in the consular 
year 464 (470)%, but the change of the magistrates at that 
time occurred at the earliest in the middle of April: and 


15 (Later note: N.B. Dionysia: Dion.) 

56 Appian, Samn. var. p. 57. It is probable that Strabo in relating 
this misfortune (v1. 13, p. 263) had only a somewhat wrong recolleetion: 
otherwise Thurii during the war against Pyrrhus would have been taken 
by the Lucanians, and its inhabitants led into slavery, but afterwards 
been brought back again; for the Hannibalian war it exists as a Greck 
town. 


57 Orosius, who is always six years behind the common ehronology in 
this period, expressly states the year 464: and Dionysius plaees the sending 
of the embassadors before the consuls of the year 471 entered upon their 
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Fabricius who triumpht at the latest on the third day be- 
fore the Nones of March’, had led away his army so early 
from those districts, that from the time, when his absence 
encouraged the Tarentines to commit the crime, until the 
new consuls entered upon their office, there was time 
enough for the breach of the peaee and sending the 
embassy. 

The senate would have wisht very much to avoid a 
war, by which the whole of southern Italy with all the 
resources of the wealthiest city in those districts would 
be united against Rome, while Etruria was still offer- 
ing resistance; hence the demands were as moderate as 
the dignity of the republic in any way permitted: namely, 
to set free the prisoners, and to restore every thing to 
Thurii or indemnify it for all that had been done; and 
lastly to surrender the instigators of the misdeed. The 
last demand would easily have been satisfied by giving 
up that Philocharis, whom Greek history mentioned with 
a surname, which shews his complete contemptibleness: 
but as the Tarentine people were both lightminded and 
blinded by hate, it was war they wisht for. The magis- 
trates had delayed the hearing of the embassadors before 
the popular assembly ; when at last they were introduced 
into the theatre, where the people were assembled accord- 
ing to Greek custom®!, their pretextae excited a rude 
laughter of hatred, which was renewed as often as L. 


April in the consular year 452 (458), and probably by that of Q. Marcius 
on the same day in 466 (472). 


159 The statement in the Fasti, of which the date only is remain- 
ing, probably does not even relate to him, but to his collegue Q. 
Aemilius Papus, in which ease Fabricius would have returned still 
earlier, 


5 Appian, Samn. vu. p. 56. 


5! The position of the speaker, who can only have stood in the orchestra, 
and turned his faec upwards in addressing the people as they were sitting, 
is very characteristic of Greek popnlar governments, and was enough of 
itself to put the Roman out, who was aceustomed to address the people from 
the rostra. 
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Postumius who acted as speaker, made a mistake in the 
language. Insulted and without an answer they were 
driven out of the theatre; while they were passing into the 
passage leading from the orchestra to the entrance, a 
drunken buffoon rusht up to Postumius, and sullied his 
robe in the most disgusting manner.”? ‘The whole theatre 
rung with shouts of laughter and clapping of hands, while 
the embassador, mindful of the Roman religion, to turn the 
most disgusting thing into a lucky omen, instead of chas- 
tising the offender, called out to him, “ We accept the omen: 
ye give us what we hav’n’t demanded.” Then he lifted up 
his sullied robe and shewed it to the people. At the sight 
of this the laughter became still louder, and many a voice 
shouted applause and scorned the Romans. ‘ Laugh on,” 
said the embassador, “laugh on, as long as ye can: ye will 
ery long enough.” These words excited bursts of passion: 
‘That ye may become still more enraged,” concluded 
Postumius, * I tell you that this garment will be washt in 
torrents of your blood.” 

He shewed it at Rome unwasht: to pass over such an 
insult was difficult, but to attempt to punish it, seemed to 
throw them rashly into the greatest dangers. The senate 
deliberated many a day, before it came to the resolution of 
allowing the consul L. Aemilius Barbula in 465 (471) to 
march not against Samnium, but towards Tarentum, with 
the commission to repeat the terms of peace offered by the 


2 Valerius Maximus, 11. 2. 5, follows n milder account (urina respersus) 
than the Grecks manifestly alluded to. 

55 In this account Dionysius (in the excerpta and Appian) and 
Dion Cassius (also in the excerpta and Zonaras) agree perfectly. 
Valerius Maximus, on the other hand, had quite a different narrative 
before his eyes (consequently in Livy), according to which the em- 
bassadors were thus shamefully insulted before they addrest the 
people in the theatre ; and, in order not to depart in the least degree 
from their instrnetions, which must have prescribed extreme mo- 
deration, did not utter even a syllable of complaint of the insult 
they had received, but only delivered the message they had been cu- 
trusted with. 
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embassadors, but if they should again be rejected, to prose- 
cute the war with energy. Such instructions did not 
require secresy, and the ordinance of the senate was sanc- 
tioned by the assembly.’ 

The Messapians also joined the Tarentines in the 
league against Rome. Situated at a great distance, they 
had hitherto remained almost strangers to the Romans, 
and, although they had once been bitter enemies to Ta- 
rentum, and were still independent and hostile when Alex- 
ander of Epirus came to Italy, they appear during the last 
half century that had elapst since, and even before the ex- 
pedition of Cleonymus to Italy, to have become allied with 
and dependent upon the neighbouring city, whose pro- 
sperity and importance reacht its greatest highth during 
this period. 

However moderate the terms might be, on which the 
consul offered peace, standing. on the frontiers with his 
army, they could have no success. The insult precluded 
the possibility of reconciliation and oblivion; and when 
Rome deferred vengeance, this awakened in the Taren- 
tines confidence in the circumstances of the present mo- 
ment, which might avert for ever the danger that threat- 
ened them for the future. It was necessary for the Romans 
to insist upon the surrender of the guilty, and it was quite 
an unusual moderation in their confining their demands to 
the few, who had sinned glaringly and openly; sensible 
citizens would not have hesitated to allow the blood of 
those offenders to be shed, although, with the exception of 
those who were quite indifferent, hatred of Rome must have 
been in every heart: but they could not bring such a humi- 
liation upon their state; their honour allowed them much 
easier to renounce it and go over to the Romans.™ 


764 The greatest publicity gave most dignity to the consideration 
of difficult cireumstances. Dionysius, p. 2343, and Appian, p. 58, 
contradict one another only apparently: the instructions contained real 
delay. 

6 The account, that the aged and wealthy wisht for peace, the 
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Even after the peace had been broken by the attack 
upon the Roman squadron, the expectution of a general 
coalition from the Druttiuns as fur as the Gauls was frus- 
trated, and Tarentum was obliged this time to take part in 
the war with an army. Their object now was to defend 
their own territory, and the more so, as the Romans had in 
Venusia a strong rendezvous for their troops near them, 
and as the Samnites, who were already half extirpated, and 
contented if no Roman army penctrated into their terri- 
tories, appear to have undertaken little. It is true we can 
conjecture but little as to the number of separate enterprises 
and military exploits, which have disappeared from history 
with Livy’s books, but even if, as may be presumed, a pre- 
torian army "% on the Liris and Vulturnus acted alternately 
on the defensive and offensive, yet it is nevertheless clear 
that the Samnites must have become exhausted, inasmuch 
as L. Aemilius could carry on war on the further side of 
Samnium with such enemies as Lucania and Tarentum. 
Thus the Tarentines were obliged to return to their usual 
plan of taking a whole army into their pay; and they could 
not hesitate to choose the nearest and best prepared, that 
of king Pyrrhus, even if, us seems scareely possible, another 
could have been formed at the time. This resolution was 
taken, when the Noman proposals of peace were rejected, 
and for the purpose of communicating it, a numerous em- 
bassy was sent with presents to Epirus. 

They certainly could not conceal from themselves, that 
Pyrrhus would appear in Italy in quite a different position 
from even Alexander the Molossian; for even if the wealth 
of Tarentum had been suficient to bear all the expenses of 


young and the poor for war (in Zonaras, vii, 2, p. 368), is perhaps nothing 
more than the application of a common place, which does not apply 
here; before the Roman squadron was attaekt, it might have been 
applicable. It is true that the wealthy without doubt hated every war ; 
but the experience of the aged must at this very time have made them 
most inclined, not to sacrifice circumstances: the young men more casily 
desponded. 


766 In the year 465 (471) Fabricius was probably pretor. 
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the war, yet a common mercenary engagement could not be 
proposed to the king of all Epirus, who had not given up 
the hope of ‘acquiring the crown of Macedonia. It was 
only the prospect of a kingdom in Italy and Sicily that 
could attract him, and if at his request a clause was inserted 
in the contract to the effect, that the Italietes should not 
detain him longer in Italy than was necessary for their 
defense,” yet this could scarcely have deceived the Taren- 
tines. The chief object may have been, not to make the 
Italian nations uneasy: perhaps a deeper one, to provide, in 
case of imperfect success, an opportunity of quitting Italy 
without disgrace. 

No reflecting Tarentine could conceal from himself, 
that his native city would cease to be an independent 
state; but since it would at the same time have become the 
capital of a great kingdom, and by far the greater number 
of citizens in a tumultuous city-democracy, full of disgust 
at their unworthy rulers, willingly seize upon a change 
which brings them under the sceptre of personal great- 
ness, it could not have been very difficult to come to 
this resolution. The prudence of those who cautioned 
them against giving themselves a master in Pyrrhus, was 
then very unseasonable; since what had occurred could 
not be undone. In the further course of this history it is 
not possible to avoid repeating narratives which every 
body knows from Plutarch,® and the disgust of many a 
reader would not justify their exclusion. Of such a kind 
is the following. When the Tarentines were discussing 
whether Pyrrhus should be invited or not, Meton, a man 
of some distinction, crowned with a garland and conducted 
by a female flute-player, entered the orchestra of the thea- 
tre, where the assembly was held. The unexpected sight 
raised universal laughter, and the more respectable the 
man, the louder did they call out to him from all sides 
with shouts of joy, that he should dance to the flute- 


767 Zonaras, vu. 2. p.379 ces lutanch) yale ella 
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playing of the girl. “ That's right, ye Tarentines,” he 
replied, ‘ that’s just what I mean, let us now feast and 
dance: all will be over when Pyrrhus comes.” He who 
thus mockt, was a selfish citizen. To a friend of his 
nation, who at all times seeks what is necessary and 
salutary to it, the iron discipline of a rigorous gencral 
would have been welcome, just because such was the 
state of public morality. 

Together with the Tarentines there went embassadors 
from the Itahetes,—perhaps from all the towns, with the 
exception of Rhegium and Elea, — to invoke as Grecks 
the protection of the king, who, though ruling over barba- 
rians, belonged to them not only by language and manners, 
but also by his family, which was traced back to Achilles 
according to a tradition that was not doubted, while in 
Greece proper the heroic families, with the exception of 
Sparta, had become extinet. It does not however appear 
that embassadors from the Italicans accompanied them, but 
that the Greeks offered to the king the forces of their 
native allies. 

It may also be, that contemporary historians mentioned, 
that Pyrrhus as an Aeacid felt himself called to the war 
against the descendants of the ‘Trojans, and was there- 
fore deceived by anticipations of victory. 

It was the custom of Greek democracies to elect for 
such embassies, along with those at whose proposal the 
deeree was passed, the leaders of the opposition also: in this 
way the latter were removed, so that they could not effect 
during the absence of their adversaries the repeal of the 
decree that had been made: it was perhaps also done to 
set some limits to the misuse of the embassy for factious 
objects and the most disgraceful avarice.70 Pyrrhus 


79 Pansanias, Attie. c. 12. 


70 Thus Demosthenes was sent to king Philip. Such embassies 
were then only profitable to those who sold themselves outright, or 
cheated in rendering an acconnt of their expences: the hospitable 
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therefore had good reasons, — and such a course was wel- 
come to his partizans, the ruling party at Tarentum, — for 
retaining the greater number of the embassadors under 
various pretexts, as if for prosecuting the preparations for 
the war: probably as companions of those persons whom 
he himself sent to the courts, which he called upon to sup- 
port his undertaking. He who had himself, like his father, 
been driven away and called back again by the fickleness 
of the Molossians, to whom a caprice of the soldiers had 
given the throne of Macedonia and taken it away again, 
required sureties that the kings of the Macedonian empire 
would not during his absence deprive him of his hereditary 
dominions: and these sureties would have strengthened his 
military resources, which were insufficient for the conquest 
of Staly. The account’! therefore, that he begged of 
Antigonus to lend him ships for his passage, of Antiochus 
money, and of Ptolemy Ceraunus troops, is in itself quite 
credible: and there was no want of strong motives, which 
embassadors even less persuasive than Cineas might have 
urged with success. Ptolemy had no other security for 
the throne of Macedonia than his intrepidity in war and 
crimes: as the murderer of Seleucus he was at war with 
Antiochus: as possessor of Macedonia with Antigonus, 
who derived an hereditary right from his father’s usurpa- 
tion, which was lost after a few years, and who was in 
reality king of Greece. By taking part in this contest 
Pyrrhus could in all probability decide the question. 
Then on the other hand the advances of the Romans to 
the complete soverainty of Italy had been so rapid for the 
last twenty years, and the experience of sudden catas- 
trophes in great empires had become so frequent, that an 
attempt at breaking this fearfully growing power must 
already have been regarded, at least in Macedonia and 


presents were not of a money-value like those the exchange of which has 
caused so many a treaty to be concluded. 


7711 Jn Justin, XVII. 2. 
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Greece, as a national affair. Still Justin's narrative seems 
to point out, that it was only Ptolemy Ceraunus who com- 
plied with the request, and he is said to have lent him 
for two years 5000 foot-soldiers, 4000 horsemen and 50 
elephants. If this statement deserves eredit??, this aux- 
iliary force would have followed afterwards as a reinforce- 
ment, since the number of the cavalry and elephants far 
execeds that which the king carried over to Italy.7 

The consul L. Aemilius, as soon as the decree was past 
to invite Pyrrhus, had meanwhile carried on hostilities as 
actively as he had forbearingly avoided them before. The 
distress of the open country led the Tarentines to attempt 
resistance in the field: they were thoroughly beaten, and 
the Romans took several fortified places. The battles 
must have been of importance, for the title of the triumph 
speaks of the Tarentines also, and when Aemilius treated 
the prisoners kindly, and dismist some of the most distin- 
guisht without ransom, distress and fear so obscured the 
consciousness of the real state of things, that Agis, a 
friend of the Romans, was appointed general with unli- 
mited power. This election had just taken place, when 
Cineas with some of the embassadors whom the king had 
dismist, arrived at Tarentum; and immediately the ap- 
pointment of Agis was annulled.” 

Soon afterwards, Milo landed with three thousand 


™ That the epitomist did not misunderstand Trogus, is clear 
partly from xxxviu. 4, and partly from the prologue xvi.  Pto- 
lemy may have been glad to get rid of the veterans of Lysimachus as 
untrustworthy: and this may have increast the inability of Macedonia 
to resist the Gauls. 


73 Pansanias also says, that the elephants which Pyrrhus earried to Italy, 
were those taken from Demetrius. Attic. c. 12. 


4 Zonaras alone has preserved this and many other particulars of this 
war: it is only to be regretted, that his topography is so defective, because 
he omits the names of places which are unknown to him. I take his history 
as my foundation, and shall only quote it specially, where the other accounts 
differ from it. 
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Epirots??5, and placed them in the Acropolis. The Taren- 
tines, delivered thereby from having soldiers quartered among 
them, were delighted, and willingly left to the foreiners 
also the defense of the walls, for whom they readily pro- 
vided. 

But Milo did not confine himself to the defense of the 
city: when L. Aemilius after the winter had set in, was 
retreating from Lucania®, in order to quarter his troops 
in Apulia, he attackt in conjunction with Epirots and Ta- 
rentines the Roman army in its march laden with booty, at 
the spot where the road ran by the sea-side at the foot of 
inaccessible mountains. Here the Tarentine fleet lay at 
anchor, ready to fire at the long column with its artillery.1? 
The whole army would then have been annihilated, unless 
a way could be forced across the mountains with the sacri- 
fice of the baggage; but the Tarentine commanders could 
not make up their minds to let the artillery play, when 
they perceived. that the Romans caused the numerous 
prisoners, and among them many of their fellow-citizens, 
to march with the-column in a long line in such a manner, 
that they formed the first aim of the artillery. 

Aemilius had the command prolonged as proconsul; he 


75 The number of this first division of troops I take from Plu- 
tarch, who however states that Cineas led them over and knows 
nothing of Milo. This is undoubtedly nothing but an oversight made 
in haste: and in Zonaras, p. 369, which might be quoted in support 
of Plutarch, there is only a slip of the pen, mpoéreupe o d » orparg 
instead of mp. Te ap. 


7° In Frontinus, Stratagem. 1. 4. 1, în Lucanis, must undoubtedly 
be read instead of in Lucanos: —aceording to Zonaras and internal 
evidence. The season of the year is determined by the presenee 
of Milo, and then the Romans eonld not have undertaken a marel 
into Lucania. 


7 The use of artillery was generally among the Greeks of southern 
Italy and Sicily even as early as this time: Agathocles had engines 
that threw stones before Hipponinm and Croton. Diodorus, xx1. 
Fel. 8. p. 491. The Romans did not use artillery for a long time 
afterwards. 
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returned to Rome in the month of Quinctilis with the 
honour of a triumph, of which the title attests, that he had 
also gained victories over the Samnites and Sallentines. 
That he triumpht without soldiers, is just as improbable, 
as it is incredible that, when Pyrrhus had perhaps already 
landed, legions should have been withdrawn from the scene 
of war, in order to afford themselves and their general a 
triumph : but the order of succession too in the lasti''* 
confirms the conjecture, that the Quinetilis of 467 (473) is 
to be understood, so that Aemilius retained the command 
for more than a whole year after the end of his consulship, 
and his troops remained assembled under him in southern 
Italy. His victories over the Samnites occur perhaps in 
this time. 


“8 Where his triumph is recorded after that of Coruneanins. 
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EPIRUS. yD PENIS, 


‘Tu whole country opposite Coreyra and the Cephalle- 
nian islands, from the Acroceraunian rocks as far as the 
promontory Rhion, bore the name of Epirus, or the conti- 
nent in contradistinetion to those islands, in ancient times 
and even during the Peloponnesian war.î*% it was not till 
later, when Aetolia and Acarnania had come forth from their 
obscurity, and most tribes north of the Ambracian gulph 
had been united into one kingdom, that the narrower 
geographical signification of the name arose, which sup- 
planted the former one, and it now became customary to 
call Epirots® the inhabitants of that country, who were 
not Greeks, especially those who formed that state. 

These Epirots were no more Greeks than the Sicel- 
ians. ‘Thucydides expressly calls them barbarians®!, and 
even Polybius, without using the harsh expression which 
had become more unusual in his time, says distinctly that 
the Epirot tribes which were united with the Aetolians, 
were not Greeks?* They were however by no means, 


7% 'Thueydides places the Acarnanians, Actolians and Ozolians in Epirus, 
1. 5, and reekons the Acarnanians among râv 7d 'Areipori dr. 


5 In their dialeet they called themselves (as on eoins) Apirots and their 
country Apirus: and the Romans of conrse did the same, until the language 
of books gained the npper hand. 


8! 11, 68 and 80. 


s2 47, 7. 4. (Compare however vol. 1. p. 30.) In the same manner 
Seylax and Dicaearehus also fix the limits of Hellas so as to exclude 
Upirus. 
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like the Thracians or Illyrians, quite forein to the Grecks, 
but rather a kindred people, so that he who paid most 
regard to aflinity, might in certain respects consider them 
as Grecks.7% That they were reckoned among Grecks 
in later times, must surprise us all the less, inasmuch as 
this honour was conferred upon the people in western Asia, 
among whom the Greek language had become predominant 
in business and society, since Carians and Lydians past 
at Rome as Greeks, and were admitted to the Olympian 
contests. 

I have already endeavoured to render probable, that the 
Epirots, to recognise them as a true race of the perplexing 
Pelasgians, were of the same stock as the Oenotrians and 
Peucetians, and that Chaonians lived on both sides of the 
Ionian sea.** It was because they were Pelasgians that 
their language differed from the Greck, and was yet akin 
to it, much în the same way as the languages of Afghan- 
istan and Persia. Yet it is scarcely eredible that they 
themselves should have called their nation Pelasgians, 
however certain it may be that the interpretation of this 
name as an appellation is a chimera: and how could it 
be that they had no native name to distinguish them from 
the Hellens? Aristotle says, that the Hellens were called 
Graeci, when they dwelt about Dodona: and the middle, 
how it came to pass, that the Romans and undoubtedly the 
Italicans in general, used the name of Graii and Graeci, 
may perhaps be solved by supposing, that the Pelasgians 
in Italy like those about Dodona called themselves thus, 
and that this name was customary in Italy, even before 


783 In the same way as Herodotus places the Thesprotians in 
Hellas, 11. 56, and mentions the Molossian Aleon among the Greck 
suitors of Agariste, vt. 127. (Compare Vol. 1. p. 27.) Were the Irtalictes, 
whose blood was so much mixt, less strict on this point ? N.B. Ænnius 
Graius homo. 

St Vol. 1. p. 30, Moreover a river Acheron and a town Pandosia occur 
in both countries. (Vol. 1. p. 58). 
2 Gaz 
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Hellenic colonies settled there, which did not appear to 
the Italicans to be a different nation.T85 

Of the fourteen Epirot tribes, counted by Theopom- 
pus%, thirteen may be enumerated with certainty®7, which 
inhabited the country from the highth of Pindus, that 
separates the course of the rivers towards the two seas, 
and from the Tmarus to the Ionian sea, or rather to the 
Greek territories and towns which divide them from it“, 
and which beyond these mountains occupied the valley of 
the Aus and the uppermost parts of the Hahacmon. 

The northern districts, of the Atintanians towards 
Illyria and of the Orestians towards Macedonia, are forcin 
by nature to the rest of Epirus: and the Orestians, al- 
though they took part as late as the Peloponnesian war 
in a common undertaking, were afterwards at least quite 
separated from Epirus and united to Macedonia, but as a 
forein people which strives to disengage itself.” The 
Ceraunian mountains afford for the most part only forest- 
pasture, even where they do not consist of barren rocks: 
Thesprotia, Molossis and the valley of the Arachthus, are 
not inferiour to the most fertile districts of Greece in every 
kind of riches, from the Alpine pasturage down to the gar- 
dens of the most southern fruits. But under Thesprotia 
voleanic fire is burning, which was choked up two thousand 


785 (Compare Vol. 1. note 162. The details, which are repeated here 
and above trom the first volume, conld not be torn from their context by 
the hands of a stranger, since the author himself would have remodelled the 
whole.) 


ae Straho, Vil. 7.5. p. 323. 


51 Chaonians, Thesprotians, Cassopians, Molossians, Atintanians, 
Orestians, Aethicans, Tymphaeaus, Parauaeans, Athamanians, Amphi- 
lochians, Agraeans, Apodotians. 


88 The Acarnanians are later than the Trojan war, and may perhaps 
have emigrated to that country from Peloponnesus, in consequence of the 
Dorian conquest. 


89 Hence they also joined the Romans, and through them obtained their 
separation from Macedonia, 
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years ago just as it is now: earthquakes follow one an- 
other often every day: the thunders and storms of the 
Ceraunian mountains seem to rise from the bosom of thie 
earth: the water of the Acherusian lake sinks into subter- 
rancous caverns, and a part seemed to remain în the lower 
world. The deep muddy soil, which the rivers have formed 
by pushing forward their mouths, is extraordinarily fertile, 
but unwholesome. The beauty of the Epirot oaks is still 
distinguishable, notwithstanding all the ravages of the 
forests by barbariaus: and the race of the Molossian dogs 
has been preserved, while that of the ancient Epirots has 
been supprest in the greatest part of the country even 
to the last traces by new immigrants, and like them, the 
oxen have disappeared, whose stately beauty was admired 
in antiquity. 

Seylax, Philip's contemporary, knows in these countries 
no other towns than the Greek ones establisht on the 
coast: of the Epirots (except the Amphilochians), he 
says, that they lived in villages. ‘This statement is not 
refuted by Pouqueville’s discovery of a great number of 
Cyclopian walls around hills and the tops of mountains. 
According to the statements of this describer of the coun- 
try it is clear, that these places surrounded by walls have 
a very small circumference, and are only to be regarded 
as arces, in which men and property found safety. Nor 
-have there been found any where traces of temples and 
civic buildings, so that the places within the ring had no 
claims with Greeks to be called towns*%: and where du- 
rable public buildings were wanting, the private dwellings 
were certainly perishable and the whole life unartificial, 
as with the Samnites: there also appear no yenuine Epirot 
coins older than Pyrrhus. But this simplicity did not ren- 
der them nobler: the few solitary features, appearing in 


7% The ruins of Phoenice and those which are considered to belong to 
Passaro, are, it is true, of a different kind: but the former belong notu- 
riously and the latter without doubt, to a later time than that in whieh 
Seylax wrote, 
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the darkness which covers their history, disclose a nation 
which in avarice, savageness, bloodthirstiness, and faith- 
lessness resembles the Illyrians, who have now taken pos- 
session of the greatest part of their country’. 

Each of these fourteen tribes was independent, unless 
one raised itself to the supremacy among a greater or 
smaller number. Such a superiority the Thesprotians may 
have enjoyed in very ancient times, among whom was the 
oracle, and by whom Thessaly had been conquered: sub- 
sequently in the Peloponnesian war it was enjoyed by the 
Chaonians®, and at last by the Molossians. This supre- 
macy however extended over the whole nation, only when 
the government of Pyrrhus was firmly establisht, and at 
the utmost under his son and heir Alexander, and even 
then belonged only personally to the king: in this manner 
the republic of the Epirots after the extinction of the 
royal house of the Aeacids consisted only of the nations 
west of the Arachthus and south of the Tmarus. 

The kingly government had remained in several tribes: 
in the Peloponnesian war besides the Molossians, it existed 
at least among the Orestians%, and still later among the 
Aethicans® and Athamanians®. Among the Thesprotians 
where Heraclids had once ruled, it had become extinct in 
those earlier times; and in the same manner among the 
Chaonians: but among the latter, as at Athens and Corinth, 
after the kingly dignity had ceast, the eligibleness for the 


71 Polysperchon, Milo the elder, the murderers of the princesses, 
Charops. 

2 Strabo, vil. 7. 5. p. 323, compared with Thucydides, 11. 80, 
where the Chaonians negociate with Sparta on behalf of all the Epi- 
rots (the Amphilochians of course excepted).— Even the verse of 
Aristophanes, Equitt. 78, points to the importance of that people. Com- 
pare the Scholia. 


% Thucydides, 11. 80. 


% Polysperchon was king of this people, which conferred upon him less 
dignity than the rank of a Macedonian general. 


% Amynander at the time of the last Philip. 
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magistracy which supplanted it, was confined to a particular 
family™®. It is well known that the power of the Molos- 
sian kings was very limited: hence their dignity was re- 
tained there”, while it was abolisht among the other tribes: 
and at Passaro the king and the people swore mutually, 
perhaps every year, to rule and obey according to the 
laws**. But such oaths do not prevent the most violent 
exercise of princely power; without an authority possess- 
ing power to watch over their preservation, they only 
render resistance and rebellion legitimate. That Aristotle 
could compare the kingdom of the Molossians with that of 
the Spartans, presupposes a council, which arose simply, 
when the heads of the families met together; just as down 
to our days the capitani of the Phares in the same Epirus. 
It is only the development of such an assembly that is to 
be understood, when we are told that Tharryps, who was 
educated at Athens at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, and adorned his nation with Greek civilisation and 
gave it laws, instituted a senate%. A free constitution 
without an assembly of the people is inconceivable in 
antiquity, and we see such an one and the whole fulness of 
its power, when Acacides was deprived of his dignity, not 
by a rebellion, but by a common decree of the people". 
Before a military prince such liberties and rights dis- 
appeared, like those of the Franks and Goths and Norman 
_barons; but just as little as these, did the Epirots feel 
themselves slaves, when Pyrrhus ruled over them with 
absolute power. 

Living between Rome and Greece, the Epirot Pelasgians 
had unquestionably the same fundamental political institu- 
tions, gentes and tribes; and when the Pyrrhids, the royal 


5 êk Tuv apxiKod yevous, Thucydides, 11. 80. 

9 Aristotle, Polit. v. 11. Su Jeanne, AGH, fi ssa oe 

% Justin, xvi. 3, who only confounds the lawgiver with his grandson 
Arymbas. Compare Plutarch, Pyrrh. p. 388. e. 


80 Piodorus, XIX. 36. 


Li 
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house of the Molossians, traced their descent back to 
Neoptolemus, this is nothing more than similar descents 
from Hercules, Numa or Pythagoras at Rome: although 
Pindar also knows the tradition respecting him, that he 
occupied the rich cattle-pastures from : Dodona as far as the 
Ionian scu80. It would be idle labour to examine, whether 
tradition did not here, as elsewhere, experience in an in- 
verted direction the repetition which so frequently occurs, 
and whether the conquering emigration of the Thespro- 
tians to Thessaly was not reflected as an emigration from 
Phthia to Dodona. In the neighbourhood of the Molos- 
sians there appears one of the manifold forms of that 
tradition respecting an emigration of surviving Trojans, 
which the conquerors permitted, to the countries of the 
west, and this stands upon ground quite as certain as that 
of the Aeacids, and is connected with the popular gene- 
alogy of the Cestrinians, as the former is with that of the 
Molossians. No one is prevented from maintaining pos- 
sibilities, but it is certamly most probable, that both 
nations, perhaps at a very early time, endeavoured to con- 
nect the genealogies of their princely houses with the most 
illustrious heroes of the Trojan time, far beyond the 
Hellenic period: the godlike hero Aspetus, the native 
founder of the house of the Pyrrhids, is thus interpreted as 
Achilles?. But as the Roman genealogy, which con- 
nected Romulus with Aeneas, did not reach up to the 
Trojan times by several centuries, so in the Epirot gene- 
alogy also, which reckoned Tharryps as the fifteenth from 
Neoptolemus?, more than two centuries and a half are 
wanting according to the Alexandrine chronology*, even if 


801 Pindar, Nem. vit. 38. 


? Plutarch, Pyrrh. p. 383. c. The later we come down, the more 
is the tradition made a shew of, nay played with: from the time of 
Alectas almost all the names of the royal family contain allusions 
to it. 

3 Pausanias, Att. e. 11. 


* As the Roman gap is filled up by the invention of the Alban 
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we take the common calculation of generations, which 
makes them much too long. 

Pyrrhus was born about seven years after the death of 
Alexander the Great in 430 (435) (OI. 115. 3), and was 
the son of Aeacides and Phthia, daughter of Menon of 
Pharsalus, who distinguisht himself among the Greek 
generals in the Lamian war, the last attempt to restore the 
independence of ancient times and manners®”. Tis father 
had at leneth obtained, after the death of Alexander the 
Molossian, the kingly dignity, which was due to him as the 
heir of the elder line; and he accompanied his relative by 
blood, queen Olympias, on her return to Macedonia; and 
when fortune decided against her, he was obliged to pay 
dearly for her inhuman acts. During the tumult of the 
revolution, when he himself was obliged to fly for his life 
(O1.116.1) 432 (437), Pyrrhus then two years old was 
rescued with great difficulty by faithful servants; and the 
resolution of the Taulantian king® Glaucias to protect the 
child, which the providence of the gods had entrusted to 
him was magnanimous, as Cassander ruled far and wide 
without a rival, and sought his life with threats. For an 
Illyrian, from whom descend the venality and rapacity in 
the character of the Albanese, the prize of an enormous 
sum was certainly a far more dangerous temptation than 
terrour: but Glaucus did not swerve from his fidelity; and 


kings, in like manner some one has endeavoured to remedy the Epirot 
chronology by making Pyrrhus the twenty-third descendant of Achilles, 
which still does not suffice. (Porphyry, in Eusebins’s Chronic. 1. p. 329. ed. 
Ven.) 

#5 The Aehaean state belonged to a new order of things, which, as 
an attempt to live peaceably and qnictly in the midst of violence, could 
never be permanently realised; the Aetolian soverainty was worse than the 
Macedonian, and the success of Cleomenes would have establisht a Greek 
kingdom, which would have been of all others the most odious to envions 
vanity. 

6 That he ruled over the Tanlantians, is clear from Arrian, Exped. 
Alex, 1. 5. 
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while Aeacides returned, perisht in the war agamst Cas- 
sander, and another ruler rose in his stead, Pyrrhus grew 
up to his twelfth year with faithful foster-parents. At that 
time (Ol. 118.3) 441 (447) Demetrius made his appear- 
ance in Greece, and the insurrection against the tyranny of 
Cassander, which it produced at Athens and thence ex- 
tended to many other places, gave courage to the Epirots 
also; Pyrrhus was restored, and the kingdom governed in 
his name by guardians: but when Demetrius was obliged 
to withdraw his forees from Greece, in order to assist his 
father in the war, which terminated so unfortunately for 
them at the battle of Ipsus (O1.119. 4) 446 (452), Cassander, 
before he followed his adversary to Asia, drove the youth 
whom he hated out of the land of his fathers*’. Pyrrhus 
then shared the fortunes of Demetrius, the husband of 
his sister, in that decisive battle, maintained for him the 
remains of his soverainty in Greece, and went for him as 
hostage to the Alexandrine court, when Ptolemy had be- 
come inclined to a reconciliation. Here his better fortune 
began; the queen Berenice gave him Antigone in mar- 
riage, her daughter by her first marriage, and induced her 
husband to provide him with a fleet and money, and send 
him back to his paternal kingdom. He agreed to reign in 
common with Ncoptolemus?, who was then king. Mutual 


807 The connexion of the events of Pyrrhus’s life with the great occur- 
rences of history is not mentioned by those who have related the former 
but is not the less evident on that aceount. 


3 Antigonea in Chaonia, close to the defile, has unquestionably, 
reccived its name from this princess; the Macedonian kings ruled in 
these districts at least only for a short time. Pyrrhus moreover 
founded a town Berenieis, on the Epirot Chersonesus, in honour of 
his mother-in-law.. Is this Chersonesus the peninsula in the lake of 
Jannina? 


9 Probably Alexander’s son, as Plutareh states previously, that the 
Molossians had raised the family of Neoptolemus to the throne:—and it 
would have becn the common change of the name from the grandfather to 
the grandson: still I must own, that it is just in the royal house of Epirus, 
that this alternation docs uot occur as a rule. 
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suspicion and mutual hostility must have terminated this 
connexion by a catastrophe; if Neoptolemus was, as is 
related, savage and cruel, the representation, that he de- 
served his destruction, which would in any case be favor- 
able to the successful party, is indeed probable enough. 
This occurrence may probably be reckoned as the real be- 
ginning of the reign of Pyrrhus; it is placed in the year 
451 (457) (01.121. 1). Such a common government 
could only have been of very short duration, and it is clear 
that the return of Pyrrhus was not possible till after the 
death of Cassander, whose empire was weakened by the 
feuds of his heirs. Nay when Pyrrhus had firmly establisht 
his soverainty, fortune so changed affairs, that one of the 
sons of his implacable persecutor was obliged to implore of 
him protection against his own brother, in order to save his 
life and crown. As the price of this, the youth Alexander 
gave up all the districts and places, which the Macedonian 
kingdom had acquired since the time of Philip west of 
Thessaly and south of Epirus, and by which he had hitherto 
kept the Molossian state dependent: namely, Acarnania, 
Amphilochia and Ambracia, the greatest of the Greek 
towns in those districts, which Pyrrhus chose as his capital 
and embellisht with monuments; and of the countrics united 
with Macedonia, the Epirot Tymphaea and Parauaed." 


#19 Velleius, 1. 14. 


" Even  Palmerius corrected in Plutarch (Pyrrhus, p.386. b.) 
Nuupalar into Sruupalar. in which name 7 and T have equal autho- 
rity: but I further change with cqual certainty IlapaAlav into 
Tlapavalav, It is thus that Arrian, Exped. Alex. 1.7, speaks of these 
two countries together, along which Alexander marcht out of Illyri- 
cum to Pellina, — that is he left them on the right: in Tymphaea was 
the mountain which divides the courses of the Adus and Arachthus, 
and the latter flowed through those two nations, the possession of 
which united Macedonia with Ambracin. ‘The Mapadia of Macedonia 
would be Pieriu, Bottia and Chalcidice. The distinction here be- 
tween the real country and the acynired provinces (7 émixytos) is 
remarkable: sinee the Epirot countries too were modern acquisitions. 
We must therefore conclude that in Macedonia also a union some- 
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Pyrrhus now undoubtedly assumed the title of king of the 
Epirots: and now was formed that alliance with the 
Aetolians bordering upon his extended kingdom, which, as 
long as he himself and his son Alexander lived, continued 
unbroken. Thus allied, the two states were strong enough 
to resist Demetrius, as king of Macedonia, and the depen- 
dent countries, and to compel him to a peace which Pyrrhus 
kept sacred, until the former accepted the hand of his wife 
Lanassa and her principality of Corcyra®!2, the conquest of 
her father Agathocles, which she withdrew from Pyrrhus 
with her marriage, and thus threatened Epirus by such a 
rendezvous for his arms. The Macedonians deserted the 
unfeeling and scornful fantastic man, in order to submit to a 
hero full of humanity, and Pyrrhus would have firmly 
establisht his throne in Macedonia for himself and his 
descendants, had not the fear of being obliged to contend 
for the empire with an insecure power against the veteran 
companion of Alexander led him to agree to the division 
which had been eraftily proposed. This must have brought 
upon him the hatred of the ever vacillating Macedonians, 
and after a few years Lysimachus deprived him of his por- 
tion of the country'*. We do not know, whether any part 


times took place, and sometimes not, in consequence of which the 
people of countries which were acquired, was joined to that of the 
ruling kingdom: eonsequently it was not all the subjects who had 
equal rights. 


si Principalities which ‘queens possess apart from their husbands are 
common in the Macedonian time: Cassandrea belonged to Arsinoe, and 
Corinth to Nicaea. 


* Both the canon of Eusebius and the extract from Porphyry 
place the beginning of Lysimachus’s reign in Ol. 123.2: and it is 
not improbable that even Porphyry, when he reckons the duration of 
Pyrrhus’s reign until then at only seven months, was of opinion that he 
had been expelled again entirely as carly as that time. But this can- 
not be: his expulsion did not take place till after Demetrius had been 
defeated in Syria, and had fallen into the power of Seleucus: consequently 
after 01. 123. 4. Plutarch, Pyrrh. 390. a. Pausanias, Attic. c.10.2. The 
years of Lysimachus’s reign in Macedonia were reekoned even from Ol. 
123.2) 
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of Thessaly remained to him, and how long he was confined 
to his native kingdom, and whether he had remained quiet 
during such a time without undertaking anything, when 
the Tarentine embassadors invited him in the year 465 
(471) (Ol. 124. 3). 

When Pyrrhus crost over to Italy, he was thirty-seven 
years old: the most favorable age for great undertakings, 
when the fire of youth still glows undiminisht, and an 
active life has already produced all the consideration and 
cireumspection, the want of which leads men of younger 
age into danger. The time in which he lived possest nothing 
that was permanent, and one change prest upon another: 
the hereditary soverains, princes and nations, were deprived 
of their supremacy: the usurpers themselves were the sport 
of fortune: and Pyrrhus united the advantages of an edu- 
eation in such a period with those of a princely birth. It 
is not merely to us in the present day, that he appears 
the only kingly personage among the upstart princes of 
that age:—whence he remained unstained by the crimes 
which are unavoidable or common in usurpations:—but the 
possession of the diadem was the reward of his own abili- 
tics. As a tender infant snatcht from the hands of mur- 
derers, as a youth dependent upon the courts of the new 
kings, he had passed many a year in circumstances, where 
the restoration of his rights depended on the goodwill of 
strangers; in these he formed for himself the art of win- 
ning and swaying every one who approacht him. By such 
fascinations he attracted forein nations, and awakened in 
them the desire of having him as their king; but his whole 
talent was directed to isolated objects; and it was only 
acquisition that had charms for him: he was greater in 
battles than in campaigns’: and as he got over almost 
thoughtlessly the disappointment of a failure in an under- 
taking, having confidence in his power of proving his art 


si Pyrrhus unicus bellandi artifer, magisque in praelio quam in bello 
bonus: Livy, in the Fuldian manuscript of Servius, ad Aen. 1. 
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and genius in every new battle, so he was annoyed by 
every exertion to retain followers he had once gained, and 
would rather let them go again. It was the carelessness 
arising from the consciousness of his powers. To enjoy 
them in exercise was his only object: such conduct is not 
censured in others: and therefore it is unfair to demand 
of the artist in war, that he alone should strive after the 
attamment of a result which lies beyond his sphere. To 
enjoy a state of peace was then impossible: there was one 
calling, which might have conferred the greatest blessings 
and which Pyrrhus did not follow, namely of being the 
defender of Greece against the northern barbarians; but 
at the first invasion of the Gauls he was absent as the 
defender of the Italiete towns; and the fickleness of the 
Macedonians afterwards prevented his forming the empire, 
which it was neceessary to unite for that purpose. 

The upstart princes of that time were surrounded by 
flatterers and parasites. Pyrrhus had friends, and sued for 
the hearts of the best: his proposals to Fabricius cannot 
have been invented, and who among the other kings had 
a Cineas? They had mortal enemies in their own families, 
and traitors in their courts and armies: Pyrrhus’s house- 
hold was happy, and the fidelity of his Epirots spotless.’ 
He was grateful to his people, and thankt them warmly for 
being what he was through them: and yet they had expel- 
led his father and himself, and had wisht to take his life, 
when he was living in tender innocence. When he had 
learnt to know the Romans, and found them different from 
what he had represented them to himself, or had suspected 
that a nation could be in his time, he forgot that war made 
them his enemies, he glowed with emotion, and fancied he 
could win them by giving expression to the feelings of his 
heart: just as it is sweet for a lover to humble himself and 
assign a superiority to his beloved, so he assigned to the 
Romans in the inscription upon the trophies, when they 


515 The physician was an Ambracian. 
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related to the battle of Ileraclea, a claim to the victory 
which they themselves could not make, and when they had 
reference to the whole war, it did not grieve him even to 
be conquered by such enemics. 

It was only as a general that he demanded blind obe- 
dience: as a king he pardoned even unbecoming liberty. 
His ability as a writer may have been limited to the style 
of a man of business: but he who had such inscriptions of 
victory engraven under his name, had assuredly a heart for 
poetry. 

Two deeds are the disgrace of his life: yet it may be 
possible to regard the murder of his fellow-king as an act 
of self-defense: for his dissimulation towards Sparta there 
is no excuse, for the Spartans entertained no hostile 
thoughts against him. But fate was already drawing him 
on to hisruin; there are scarcely a few solitary saints who 
have remained quite pure from the influence of a profligate 
age; and there have been none more vicious than that 
Macedonian one. 

The forees with which Pyrrhus undertook the war 
were by no means insuflicient. He himself, after pre- 
viously sending 3000 soldiers, led 20,000 foot-soldiers, 
3000 horsemen, 2000 bowmen, 500 slingers, and 20 ele- 
phants*'®: among these were Actolian and Illyrian auxi- 
liaries'? which friendship supplied him with, and Mace- 
‘donians!® lent him for other reasons: among the rest, 
there was certainly a greater number of hired mercenaries 
than of troops levied in his own dominions. Plutarch’s 
statement respecting the troops, which the Tarentines 
and the Italian nations had declared to the king that 
they could muster, namely 20,000 horse and 350,000 foot, 
although it may be derived from THieronymus, has perhaps 
no historical truth im it at all; the number of the infantry 


a6 Pintarch, Pyrrh. p. 391. f, Dion, fr. 39. 
+ 8 ‘The faet that the numbers in Justin, xvi. 2, may be wrong (see above 
note 772), does not permit us to dowbr the main fact, that Prolemy Ceraunus 


afforded sueconrs, 
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at least sounds incredible: or if it is not taken at random, 
it may casily be that here, as in similar statements on the 
Roman side, the census-rolls and the muster-rolls are con- 
founded. The Etruscans were distant allies, who were at 
least to divide the strength of Rome, and of these it may 
have been credible, that the subject towns would again 
revolt: and in calculating one’s strength for such an under- 
taking, one also adds those whose desertion from the enemy 
appears probable. This expectation of the enemies of Rome 
was the more justifiable in regard to many places on which 
the lesser franchise had been imposed, and to injured people 
under the protection of Rome, inasmuch as the Romans 
themselves sought to secure the obedience of suspected 
places by garrisons and the delivery of hostages. Among 
the towns whose hostages were taken to Rome, was Prae- 
neste, whose revolt, in the second Samnite war had un- 
doubtedly been followed by a heavy vengeance, the wounds 
of which were still fresh and smarting: and the keeping of 
their senators in the aerarium removed the brilliancy of a 
promise of their native oracles, that the Praenestines should 
one day occupy the Roman aerarium.!° 

The Campanian legion was the eighth in number, and 
a greater number had not been raised even in the year 
451 (457): but in it the troops of the alles and the pro- 
tected nations were not contained. The Frentanians dis- 
tinguisht themselves in the war, and, like them, the Mar- 
sians and their kindred nations were unquestionably under 
the Roman standards. In the year 466 (472) the consul 
of the previous year, L. Aemilius Barbula, carried on the 
war against the Samnites, while P. Laevinus with the con- 
sular army had marcht against Pyrrhus and Tarentum!°: 
Coruncanius with the second consular army concluded the 


619 Zonaras, VII. 3. The caverns dug into the Capitoline hill were, like 
the Lantumiae, fit for keeping prisoners, as well as for accumulations of 
masses of copper. 


= This is clear from L. Barbula triumphing later than Ti, Coruncanius. 
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war in Ktruria: that two reserve-legions were assembled 
near Rome, was in accordance with the system followed 
in times of dangerous wars; there were thus eight legions 
altogether. 

It was not the number of the hostile hosts, which made 
this war formidable,—with the Gauls far more numcrous 
armies had assembled near Sentinum,—it was Pyrrhus 
himself and his tactic. The Maccdonian and the Roman 
tactics had both obtained then their highest perfection, 
and were as yet any thing but antiquated: both met to- 
gether here, the former under its greatest master, the 
latter at least only once under a general of undoubted dis- 
tinction. This is the place for describing and comparing 
the two; a dissertation, which will not be superfluous for 
our time, in consequence of the excellent treatise of Poly- 
bius, which to us, as to his contemporaries, is not quite 
clear without various investigations, and which also is 
not composed from exactly the same point of view that 
we are obliged to take. 
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THE ROMAN AND MACEDONIAN 
TACTICS: 


Tnere are only two kinds of tactie, between which 
various modifications occur; that which calculates upon the 
individual warrior, and that which builds upon masses; so 
that in the former the mass with its dead weight does not 
appear at all and is taken no account of, and in the latter 
the individual vanishes as insignificant. The extremes of 
these two kinds are represented by the Homeric heroes, 
and by those swarms of Cimbrians who were held together 
by chains. The remarks however which will be made 
upon this subject, refer properly to the infantry; respecting 
the cavalry, for which many things are different, I shall say 
a little afterwards. 

The tactic of barbarians begins with masses: many 
people have never gone beyond them; others have re- 
turned to them again: that the Romans had no other 
system in the infaney of their military art, is clear from 
the celebrated passage in Livy, and even from the arms 
of the hoplites of Servius Tullius. This system was en- 
tirely Greek, and in the time of Pisistratus there was un- 
questionably not the slightest difference between the Roman 
and Greek tactics. It remained among the Greeks to very 
late times; the Romans broke up their arrangement very 
early, long before this time, and changed their arms. It is 


So 


said that they borrowed them from the Italicans®! ; whether 


la gallust, Catil, ¢. 51. (See abuve, p. 99). 
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this be so, cannot be ascertained in any way ; but so much 
is certain, that the Italicans were at this time armed and 
drawn up like the Romans.” 

I know of no more brilliant proofs of confidence in 
oneself and one’s countrymen than renouncing the help 
and protection of the masses, in order to develop living 
individuality in the apparent helplessness of isolation, even 
against masses and animal power. Of this scarcely an idea 
occurred to the Greeks when Iphicrates formed his pel- 
tasts, a species of troops which remained without being 
further improved; and this was at Athens: the Spartans 
never thought it possible to free themselves from the old 
routine, which experienced the misfortune of Lenetra just 
as much as the glory of Thermopylae. But when the Ro- 
mans had once begun to change their defensive weapons, 
to introduce among a part of the infantry a formidable 
missile instead of a spear, to raise the sword to an import- 
ance never thought of by the Greeks, they gave to that 
which was new and better a sphere that was continually 
increasing. ‘Ihe names of the hastates and principes shew, 
that there was a time, when the former were still armed 
with spears, while the latter carried already a different 
weapon,—the pilum: and in the same way as to me it is 
quite certain, that the later form of the legion was intro- 
duced as early as about the middle of the fifth century, so 
“1 have just as little doubt, that Pyrrhus found the Roman 
army already arranged in exactly the same way as Han- 
nibal. 

In the mean time there had appeared in Macedonia 
a different development of the tactic originally common to 
both nations, exactly in the opposite direction, but not less 
suitable for their objects than that of the Romans. By 
lengthening the sarissae and inereasing the numbers, Philip 
brought the tactic of masses to the highest perfection it 
was capable ef, against enemies who did not even under- 


§? Polybius, xvi. 11, 9. 10, 
2e 
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stand how to adopt his improvements, to say nothing of 
their opposing him with a system of a higher order. Le 

needed a numerous and quickly formed army: and his 

tactic was of that kind, that the recruit who came in with 

strong limbs, was available in some way, if there was need, 

from the first day of his arrival under the standards; he had 

nothing else to learn but to march and perform movements, 

in which his comrades trained him mechanically, and to 

use the sarissa, which was learnt in the same way without . 
any drilling: the sword, or the Illyrian knife, came into 

use only in the confusion of a close combat. For the rest, 

the phalanx was not without numerous corps of light 

infantry of different kinds, which Philip partly formed of 
mountaineers: and in however great obscurity their pecu- 

liarity may be involved, still there is reason for supposing 

that they were essentially peltasts, and infinitely superior 

to those unarmed hosts, which marcht into the field in the 

wars of the Greek republics. 

A scheme of this phalangite order has been preserved 
by the so-called Achan and Arrian; it is very well known 
and is a valuable account: only one must not believe, that 
the numerical proportions given in it had any establisht 
necessity, nor that the phalanx was destined to form in 
the field an immense unit. Wherever this was done, it was 
an exception; in the wars of Alexander especially there 
are regiments of only a few thousand men drawn up with 
troops armed in a different way placed between them: but 
the compression, by which the phalanx when out of its 
place became just as useless, as it was irresistible when 
in it, did not happen in most cases either, unless the lines 
of this species of troops were interrupted by some other 
lines. 

Under the Antigonids, when Macedonia carried on 
wars only with its neighbours, the phalanx far from being 
the kernel of the army, was not reckoned higher than a 
militia; and when Antigonus, the guardian, and the last 
Philip past the winter in the [’clopomnesus în the face of 
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the enemy with their guards, the mercenaries and the light 
infuntry, the phalanx was sent home and disbanded,— 
undoubtedly to save its pay, — and was assembled again in 
the spring.®?8 

The rule was for the troops to be drawn up sixteen men 
deep, of which the hindmost were so entirely regarded 
as nothing but a dead mass, that, if the enemy attackt the 
rear, Movements were necessary in order to bring the ser- 
jeants to the front line: they also had to be armed with 
sarissac, which according to the system were to be sixteen 
cubits in length, and in fact were at least fourteen, so that 
thé heads of five spears stretcht forward with every serjeant. 
From the sixth member backwards the men could take 
part in the fight only by pressing forwards pertinaciously, 
and their sarissae were of no further use than to serve 
as a protecting roof against missiles above those who 
were before them?! Thus in this military system every 
thing was calculated to produce a mechanical power which 
could not be overwhelmed, and to secure against all danger 
those by whom it was exercised ;—a system, which removes 
war as far as possible from the heroic, and must make 
the nation which adopts it essentially unwarlike. Now if 
two such armics engaged upon ground suitable to their 
tactic, the decision depended, if not upon some accident, 
upon the number which afforded the means of constantly 
increasing the depth and the pressure. Not long after 
Alexander, the Macedonian generals also added artillery to 
the phalanx; but this seems to have been soon given up and 
to have been no longer used by Pyrrhus: the phalanx was 
too awkward to defend the light catapults, which were thus 
used against the light-armed troops. 

In the legion, the depot-batallion had been done away 
with, and instead of the different kinds of hght-armed 
troops one was formed of those who hurled missiles: two 
others armed with pila and swords were destined to form 


25 dde Te Sel, Us 2 Polybius, xvii, 12. 18, 
. # 3 
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a line either at the beginning or in the progress of the 
fight:5% the fourth only half as strong as each of the pre- 
ceding ones, was armed with spears as a reserve.2° In 
what numerical proportion the different kinds of lighter 
infantry stood to the phalanx in the army of Pyrrhus, can- 
not be ascertained frora the statements, which only mention 
bowmen and slingers, and speak merely of hoplites in addi- 
tion to them, without saying any thing of peltasts and 
other kinds of infantry, of which Polybius always mentions 
several in the Macedonian armies. In a complete Roman 
legion there were only 2400 in the line, 1200 served as 
tirailleurs, and 600 were kept in reserve. The Macedonian 
military system had only a reserve, when a part of the 
whole force was set apart for it, and this was seldom: not 
as a necessary preparation under all circumstances. The 
light troops were of an entirely different kind from the 
Roman ones, and those of Pyrrhus may have been supe- 
riour to the latter: it is exceedingly probable that by far 
the greater part of the whole number of the infantry stood 
in the line”: but as the Roman soldier, in order to keep 
his movements free, occupied twice as much room as the 
Macedonian, the front of a Roman consular army drawn 
up in lines must after all have considerably outflankt a pha- 
lanx of the normal number of the above-mentioned tactitians, 
supposing equal intervals between the divisions. For accord- 
ing to the numerical proportions prevailing in all ancient 
institutions, it is not to be doubted, that, while the Mace- 
donian array was sixteen men deep, the Roman one had 
originally ten members in centuries of thirty men: three 


#5 In opposing the phalanx, the maniples of the hastates undoubtedly 
marcht into the intervals, which they otherwise only covered till their time 
had come. 


% Guischard’s conjecture, that the triarians were chiefly destined to 
ward off the cavalry, is exceedingly probable: but they might be employed 
no less usefully in affording protection to the hastates and principes in 
rallying. 


2 ‘The peltasts also. 
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in front by ten in depth. This depth also occurs at u later 
time as the usual one, although not as the only rule, as 
indeed [ do not doubt, that, when the number of tribes 
again increast from twenty upwards, no anxious care was 
taken to bring it about by force. In the war against 
Pyrrhus, although the number of tribes was thirty-three at 
that time, this depth undoubtedly existed as a rule. 

Now the only mystery is, why a tactic, which does not 
admit the eflects of masses at all, did not regard such a 
depth as a useless extravagance; nay, how it was com- 
patible with the Roman mode of fighting a battle, which 
depended upon the missile and the sword. Although the 
second line in an army drawn up in the quincunx may have 
been able to take its aim and throw the pila into the 
enemy’s ranks, yet it was only possible for the subsequent 
lines in case those in front stoopt down upon their knees: 
the hindmost could not make use of these weapons at all, 
inasmuch as the tenth line stood no less than fifty-four fect 
backwards from the front. But the sword was still more 
than the pilum the real weapon, and this could not be used 
at all against the enemy except by the first line: those who 
stood behind would therefore have been quite useless, until 
the first was thrust down; and the latter would have been 
obliged to bear alone the exhaustion of a single combat. I 
do not know whether any one has proposed to himself the 
solution of this mystery: no passage of the writers affords 
any help: and whoever has endeavoured to represent to 
himself a Roman battle, must wonder above all things, if 
he seeks explanation only from what is written, why the 
decision did not actually follow in a moment, as soon as the 
pila had been thrown by the first lines, and the fight with 
the swords had begun. It is quite inconceivable, why the 
Romans, who arranged everything so practically, should 
not have come to our battle-array of three lines, which 
would have afforded them such great advantages by out- 
flanking the enemy. But as it is a fact that the troops 
were not drawn up with a narrow front, the solution must 
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lie in a peculiarity not mentioned by the writers; and this 
shews itself, as soon as one undertakes the task of making 
an infantry equipt and drawn up in this way, available in 
the whole measure of its power; and its agreement with the 
fundamental principle of the divisions of the Roman in- 
fantry, and of the movements of its parts, lead us to 
conclude, that another solution must probably have been 
overlookt. 

The intrinsic superiority of the serjeants over the other 
soldiers, upon which so much depended in the Greek tactic, 
did not exist among the Romans in any way: every soldier 
had to be equally well trained in order to stand in the 
front, and it was only the front-line that was of import- 
ance**, ‘When therefore the first line had hurled its pila, 
it probably stept back between those who stood behind it, 
and two steps forward restored the front nearly to its first 
position; a movement, which on account of the arrange- 
ment of the quincunx could be executed without losing a 
moment. Thus one line succeeded the other in the front 
till it was time to draw the swords; nay, when it was found 
expedient, the lines which had already been in the front, 
might repeat this change, since the stores of pila were 
surely not confined to the two, which each soldier took 
with him into battle. 

The same change must have taken place in fighting 
with the sword, which, when the same tactic was adopted 
on both sides, was anything but a confused melée; on the 
contrary it was a series of single combats. If the phalanx 
prest onward, the Roman sword-fighters, it is true, could 
not change their places before the points of the lances; but 
when matters came so far, they were obliged to retreat to 
more favourable ground; and this opportunity of taking a 
position, where the phalanx was obliged to abandon its 


£8 Polybius compares the power of the phalanx, to the sharp edge, which 


is prest into a thing by a weight, —to an axe: —the efficiency of the 
Roman battle-array is, according to the same comparison, to be regarded 
like the power of a razor. 
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pursuit was offered, wherever the ground was in any way 
broken.” In this lay the weakness of the phalanx, which 
Polybius places in such clear light: whether it marcht on 
in separate spires, with open intervals, or prest together in 
one mass. 

That Pyrrhus did not deceive himself respecting the 
two military systems, is indeed very certain: he admired 
that of the Romans, when he first saw it. After the 
Italicans had joined him, he drew up cohorts and phalangite 
spires alternately %, and thus endeavoured to combine the 
advantages of the two; unless his principal object was to 
distribute the foreiners and have them immediately in his 
power. Even if he had decidedly preferred the military 
system of the Italicans, he was far too intelligent to force it 
upon his Epirots, and to turn veteran soldiers, excellent in 
their way, into discouraged and awkward recruits. 

As the Romans had nothing equal to oppose to the 
Cretan bowmen, so also they were far inferior in cavalry. 
Pyrrhus had Thessalian horsemen, either lent him by 
another king, or raised by himself as master of the country. 
The Roman cavalry at that time had still the same defects 
undoubtedly, which Polybius describes it to have had in 
its earlier condition*!, and of which it only got rid through 
becoming acquainted with the Greek arms: it had bad 
pikes and incflicient shields: and even had there been no 
-elephants, it would not have been able to protect its infantry 
against the enemy’s cavalry. 


22 That the change of the lines as described above was by no means 
impracticable, as it has appeared to some to whom I stated it, but that 
in the absenee of the deafening noise of gunpowder it cannot have had 
even nny difficulty with well-trained troops, is the opinion of a man of 
experience in these matters. 


30 Polybius, XVIII. 11. st vi. 255 S.Holl, 
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THE WAR WITH PYRRHUS. 


Wuen all the troops and transport vessels were as- 
sembled, which had come from Tarentum, the king hastened 
to embark, although the stormy season of the year was not 
yet over: and scarcely had the fleet set sail, when a storm 
broke out from the north, which cast most of the ships upon 
the wide sea, drove many upon the beach, and sunk several. 
Pyrrhus himself scarcely escaped alive from the shipwreck, 
and arrived at Tarentum with an insignificant force. Now 
the king allowed the Tarentines to act as they pleased, 
until the ships which the storm had spared, were collected 
near Tarentum: but when his troops were assembled, he 
laid claim to dictatorial power, without which the objects of 
the Tarentines could be no more attained, than he himself 
could exist with his honour and his army. It was not the 
Tarentines alone who refused to engage in military service, 
but all the inhabitants of the Greck towns of that time did 
the same, since it had for more than a hundred years become 
the calling of the soldiery: and if, which rarely happened, a 
civic militia was employed, things went on lamentably: but 
in the phalanx every one was useful who had strong limbs; if 
Pyrrhus was to make any use of the population of Tarentum 
for the infantry, it was necessary to have them levied and 
enrolled among his foot-soldiers, and he had to fill up im- 
mediately the gaps which had arisen in consequence of the 
shipwreck. This was something unexpected : a rich and 
free people would like to carry on war by paying for it; 
if this can be done and it does not touch their territory, 
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the excitement does not appear to be purchast more dearly, 
than another, though less stirring, spectacle. When the 
Epirot oflicers conducted their levies without regard to any 
thing but bodily ability, the unwarlike youth attempted to 
flee from the city: but the king ordered the gates to be 
guarded by his own troops. The rude and unbridled con- 
duct of the soldiers quartered in the town, and especially 
of the body-guards, who could not be restrained at that 
time by any military discipline even in a friendly country, 
caused well founded indignation: and wherever the citizens 
met together, they gave way to complaints and murmurs. 
The Lacedaemonian colony had still preserved at least the 
name of the syssitia.*°* These meetings and all festivities 
were forbidden:.the theatre was closed, and accordingly 
the assemblies of the people suspended: on the other hand, 
the young were ordered to practise warlike exercises in the 
gymnasia, instead of idle gymnastic sports. And in order 
to prevent any conspiracy from breaking out, while he 
should be in the field, he found various pretexts for sending 
the leading men to lipirus; open force he did not employ. 
The Romans, among other cares, were also engaged by 
the difficulty, as to the means of performing the prescribed 
ceremonies of renunciation, one of which was the hurl- 
ing of a spear upon the hostile territory: since without 
their observance it seemed sinful to exercise hostilities. 
The means by which this scruple was got over, is charac- 
teristic of such a worship of the letter: an Epirot deserter 
was obliged to purchase a piece of land, which for the sake 
of the ceremony was regarded as Epirus. Hereupon 
Laevinus* led the army into Lucania, in order not to wait 
for the attack of Pyrrhus and his allies; and as the king 


5% Appian, Samn. Exe. vit. p. 59. 
3% Servius on „ln. rx. 43. 


5 That he is called Albinus in the mannseripts of Plutarch, is, I 
think, by no means a slip of the pen; the mistake may have come from 
Ilicronymus. 
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had not yet marcht into the ficld, the Romans conquered a 
fortified place; a detachment, which remained behind there 
and ravaged the country, prevented the Lucanians from 
uniting with Pyrrhus, in the same way as the Samnites 
were undoubtedly detained by Barbula the consul of the 
previous year.*°  Laevinus too found himself strong enough 
to send the cighth legion of Campanians under Decius 
Jubellius to Rhegium, which was then the only one of the 
Italicte towns that, for reasons unknown to us, supported 
the Romans: it must also have been of great concern to 
the Romans, to render the communication between the 
Sicihots and Pyrrhus difficult. 

Pyrrhus sought to avoid a battle until he was joined by 
the allies. He wrote to the consul, and «demanded to be 
accepted as arbitrator respecting the complaints of Rome 
against the Tarentines, declaring, that he should know how 
to compel the latter to satisfy the Romans: he added, that 
he was ready to wait ten days for an answer.%  Lacvinus 
replied, that the king himself must first atone for having 
come to Italy: but that words were superfluous, as father 
Mars would judge between them. He ordered a spy that 
had been taken, to be led through his army which was 
drawn up in order of battle, allowed him to depart in 
safety, and invited Pyrrhus to come himself and see. 

The same object guided the movements of both gene- 
rals. The armies met on the Siris between Pandosia and 
Heraclea: hunger would have compelled the Romans to 
break up from their encampment, if the battle was defer- 
red, and hence the consul endeavoured to force it. He 
encouraged his soldiers, who were cast down by the fame 


835 For the history of this war I shall quote neither Zonaras nor Plutarch, 
so far as the events are related chronologically : the former wonld leave us 
very little to be wisht for, if he did not pass over the names of places, 
which may have been quite unknown to him. 


36 Dionysins, Exe. Xvir. 15, foll. I sce no reason for doubting, that 
the king wrote with this intention; althongh the letter which we read, 
resembles a rhetorical fabrication. 
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of Pyrrhus and the terrour of his elephants. The river 
divided the two armies; the Epirot corps, stationed oppo- 
site the Roman camp, prevented the passage, until the 
Roman cavalry, which had crost the river higher up unob- 
served, attackt its rear, and gave the infantry an opportu- 
nity of passing over to the hostile bank. Pyrrhus himself 
now led his cavalry against that of the Romans, which 
stood the contest gloriously against a much superiour 
force: a daring Frentanian captain** threatened the king’s 
lite, and paid the penalty with his own: but as the cavalry 
aid not suceeed, the king led forward the phalanx. If the 
king was killed, the war was decided; the helmet and mili- 
tury cloak of the Acacid became fatal to Megacles, one of 
his commanders; the lpirots shared the mistake of the 
Romans, when they beheld the royal spoils in the ranks of 
the enemy, and would have fled from the field of battle, if 
Pyrrhus had not made himself known. The battle was 
continued indefatigably: seven times did both parties ad- 
vance and retreat alternately: the consul hoped to break in 
upon their rear with his horse; but the Thessalian cavalry 
had again assembled, and the elephants which had hitherto 
been kept away from the fight, opened them a passage. 
Horse and man fled affrighted at the sight from the fury of 
these monsters, whom they had never beheld and supposed 
to be irresistible; the Thessalians avenged the humiliation 
-they had suffered in the forenoon; the flight of the cavalry 
earried away the legions also, and perhaps no one would 
have escaped, had not the fury of a wounded elephant 
turned upon its own men and checkt the pursuit. The 
remains of the Roman army fled back over the Siris, the 
night which had commenced saved them‘, the conquerors 


5 In Plutarch Oplacus, in Florus Obsidius, in Dionysius Oblacus 
Valsinins. 


35 [t was also a maxim with Pyrrhus, never to pursue a defeated 
enemy lo the uttermost. This was scareely the trivial prudence, of 
not driving an enemy to despair: just as little was it the senseless 
view, which regards every action of a campaign as a separate military 
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took the camp without resistance: no battle could be lost 
more decisively. When Laevinus had collected the fugi- 
tives, he Ied them to an Apulian town: Zonaras does not 
mention its name, but it can only have been Venusia, 
whose incomparable advantages for offensive and defensive 
wars in these districts were quite verified here. Without 
such a fortress, with a faithful and powerful population, the 
defeated army would have been totally annihilated: now it 
might unite itself with the army which kept Samnium in 
check: there was now indeed nothing to prevent the Sam- 
nites and Lucanians from joining the conqueror. 

On the following day the king visited the field of 
battle. Although his life had past in war upon war, yet, 
according to the system of warfare at that time, he had 
seen very few battles in the open field, and the day of 
Ipsus itself had perhaps not been so bloody: he admired 
the Roman ranks, which in an unequal contest with the 
sarissae had fallen even where they had retreated, without 
turning their back :—‘* With such soldiers,” he exclaimed, 
‘the world would be mine: and it would belong to the 
Romans, if I were their general.” In his army the flower 
of the officers and soldiers had fallen: “ one more such 
victory,” he replied to those who congratulated him, ‘ and 
I return home to Epirus alone.” He proposed to the 
captive Romans to serve under him: he still recollected 
too much of the Macedonian and Greek customs in war, 
where usually, as in the thirty years’ war, the greater part 
of the prisoners, who were hired mercenaries, entered the 


game, which is sufficiently gained when an enemy is driven from his 
position: it was rather the consequence of that carclessness, which is 
indifferent about dispersing the defeated completely, in the confidence 
of conqucring always as soon as it comes to a battle. It is by no 
means a solitary case in history, that generals who made excellent use 
of the day after the victory, neglected in the evening to complete the 
defeat of the enemy: and this moreover has been done by generals who 
did not gain the victory unexpectedly, and who nevertheless did not 
keep sonic troops fresh. 
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ranks of the victor: none did it*®: Pyrrhus honored them 
and had their letters taken from them. He ordered the 
dead bodies of the Romans, without waiting for the humi- 
liating proposals of the conquered, to be burnt and buried 
like his own: hence, while the statements of the dead in 
other cases can hardly ever be any thing else than arbi- 
trary estimates, unworthy of all consideration, Hieronymus 
who had before him the king’s memoirs, might here indeed 
know the numbers, when he stated the loss of the Romans 
at 7000, and that of the conquerors at less than 4000. 
The incomparably greater numbers of the Roman annalists, 
on the other hand, deserve no more credit, than similar 
ones which Livy mentions, not only from the earliest times, 
where, whoever gives any thing rather detailed, appears as 
a fabler, but also at those times, where a contemporary and 
eareful history was not wanting, and which invented with 
equal audacity as the earlier ones he had copied from Va- 
lerius of Antium and similar writers: hence even the 
statement, that twenty-two standards were lost, and that 
1210 footsoldiers and 802 horsemen were taken prisoners, 
however unsuspicious it may appear, cannot be considered 
in any way certain. To the allies he gave a part of the 
spoils: 4 part which had been selected, he dedicated in the 
temple of Zeus at Tarentum with the inscription, which 
was offensive to the Tarentines: 


The men unconquer’d once,—O, best Olympian Father! 
Those I in battle conquer’d, and those too eonquer’d me.*! 


The consequences of the victory were extraordinary. 


5% Dion. fr. 41. p. 19. I do not donbt it respeeting the citizens who 
had the complete franchise; —single exceptions count for nothing, as 
there were always deserters;—of the Caerites and allies no one will 
doubt it, when so many towns revolted. Pyrrhus too probably set these 
frec, as even Hannibal did, who did not care like Pyrrhus about winning 
the heart. 


* Orosins, 1v. 1, has unquestionably borrowed them from Livy, 
Dionysius from the same old annalist, but Livy past over the estimate 
of the enemy's loss. 


 Orosius has preserved this epigram in a very old Latin translation, 
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The Italicans united their armies with that of the Epirots, 
and many Roman subjects broke their oaths. Among them 
were the Apulians, for whom Pyrrhus negociated as for his 
allies, although some towns may have remained faithful. 
The Locrians betrayed the Roman garrison*, and they 
probably were not the only ones who allowed themselves 
to be led away. The commander of the Campanian legion, 
Decius Jubellius, charged the inhabitants of Rhegium with 
equal treachery ; and in this crisis there could not be want- 
ing persons, whose letters or messages condemned them; 
the soldiers believed their lives to be in danger, and their 
thirst for plunder scarcely required the excuse of avenging 
themselves on traitors: Rhegium suffered the fate of a 
town taken by storm: the men capable of bearing arms 
were put to the sword, and the women and children made 
slaves. The offenders soon regarded themselves no longer 
as Romans, and uniting with their Oscan kinsmen, the 
Mamertines, who had taken Messana a few years before 
in the same way, they establisht themselves as a state, 


namely, in two Saturnian verses, the former of which in six feet 
seems to be an attempt at an hexameter, the latter at the shorter 
verse: 


Qui antehac (7. antidhac) invicti fuvere viri, pater optime Olympi, 
Hos ego in pugna vici, victusque sum ab isdem. 


This shews that Livy used for this history Latin sources which were 
older than Ennins, for after his time no one wonld have translated a 
Greek distich otherwise than in the elegiac metre. The author of 
the epigram was probably Leonidas of ‘Tarentum, who followed 
Pyrrhus from his unfortunate native city, and composed the inserip- 
tions upon his last victories. —Orosius expressly refers it to the battle 
of Heraclea; otherwise one can scarcely conceive, how the Epirot 
king could call himself here partly conquered, however much he may 
have wisht to increase the glory of the enemies he admired: it is 
incomparably better suited to the battle of Asculum: but best of all 
to the time which he spent at Tarentum after the battle in the Aru- 
sinian plain. 


52 Justin, XVIII. 3. 
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despised the supremacy of Rome, and took no part in the 
war, unless it touched their own territory. 

Pyrrhus did not like long protracted wars, and to anni- 
hilate Rome, even if he could have thought it practicable, 
could not have been his intention. He wisht for a speedy 
and brilliant peace; it was his maxim to try every thing 
that persuasion could do, before deciding the matter by 
arms.*# The present circumstances, and the dark appre- 
hension of a general revolt of her subjects, no less than the 
reverses she had already suffered, might bend Rome’s 
obstinacy; and the captivating persuasiveness of his friend 
and minister Cineas had induced more towns to submit to 
Pyrrhus, than his arms had forced. Cineas, a Thessalian, 
is said to have heard Demosthenes; and with an active 
mind the early and personal knowledge of a great man has 
its influence upon the whole life; that he as his pupil took 
him for his model, must be regarded as a hasty idea of 
Plutarch’s, since forty-one years had already past away 
since the death of the orator: and the means which his 
eloquence could make use of, had not the least resem- 
blance to the thoughts and feelings by which Demosthenes 
inspired or shamed his audience. But his mind and senti- 
ments were worthy of his model: although a Thessalian, 
and living in a degenerate age, he served of his own accord 
a prince of a different country, and did not conceal from 
him his best feelings and thoughts: and they were indeed 
welcome to the heart of his royal friend. Some of the 
most gencrous resolutions, which will for ever do honour to 
the memory of Pyrrhus, are expressly ascribed to Cineas ; 
he was the king’s good genius, whose fortune forsook him 
at the time when Cineas probably died, namely, during the 
expedition to Sicily; from that time history speaks no 
more of him, but of unworthy confidants of the prince who 
was already abandoned to his evil star: his fair days, like 
his happy ones, were over. 


#2 Polyaenus, vi. 6. 3. 
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This messenger Pyrrhus sent to Rome with proposals 
of peace", while he himself collected the forces of the 
Italian allies, and in the mean time did not press the 
the defeated army of the Romans. 

Cineas neglected no means for winning the heart. To 
be known personally and by name, was demanded by the 
vanity of the most insignificant citizen of every one who 
claimed his favour: on the day after his arrival Cineas 
saluted all the senators and persons of distinction by their 
names. If there is any foundation for the assertion, that 
day after day past, before he communicated to the senate the 


84 The mutual embassies in this war past over into a living nar- 
rative at an early time, whence they became variously embellisht, and 
were freely workt up. Hence a part of our historical testimonies places 
the embassy of Cineas after that of Fabricius : namely, Zonaras, 
and also the Epitome of Livy, xr., and Eutropius, both of whom 
together must be regarded as Livy:—while Dionysius (Exc. XVII. 7. 
and 20. jv 6 5uos ămelmeloaro morjocas eiphrnr), Appian (Samn. 
Exe. x. p. 62. foll.) and Plutarch (Pyrrh. p. 394. foll.) adopt the oppo- 
site order of events. It is trne these may be traced back to a single 
authority: Appian may here, as elsewhere, only have abridged Dio- 
nysius: and Plutarch likewise had him before his eyes, and perhaps 
followed him alonc, although he knew the history of Hieronymus. 
But even if this were so, the presumption of genuine historical criti- 
eism is in favour of Dionysius in this period: he consulted and exa- 
mined the contemporary Greek historians of the war, Hieronymus, 
Timaeus, Proxenus, nay the memoirs of Pyrrhus himself; which one 
can scarcely suppose of Livy: who, though we cannot know the fact, 
may perhaps have even pointed out the deviation of a part of the 
annalists, as in Hannibal’s march before Rome, where the instance is 
clear enough how little pains he took to gain a decided opinion. 
But besides the more authentic testimony, internal probability seems 
to decide for this succession of the events: the terms after the first 
campaign had failed, and Pyrrhus had taken up his winter-quarters 
at Tarentnm, and after Etruria had conclnded peace, would have been 
ridienlous, and would certainly not have perplext the senate. After 
the first battle they might have been accepted, and to try negociations 
was the system of Pyrrhus.—Similar contradictions of the annalists among 
one another are seen in regard to the liberation of the prisoners, and 
especially in reference to the traitor. 


5 Pliny, IL N. vu. 34 
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proposals of peace which he brought from the king, it can- 
not have been he who caused the delay, even if it had de- 
pended upon him whether he should have an audience at an 
earlicr or 2 later time: aspeedy decision was of great import- 
ance to Pyrrhus, in order to appear before Rome, before 
Etruria had accepted the peace: to the Romans every day 
of delay was precious, for the purpose of accelerating this 
peace, and of completing the legions of Laevinus and forming 
new ones. ‘The terms of peace were those of a conqucror: 
that peace should be concluded with him and the Tarentines 
that the independence and freedom of all the Greeks in Italy 
should be conceded, and that the Samnites, Lucanians, Brut- 
tians and Apulians should receive back all that the Romans 
had taken from them. Thus the Apulians were now among 
the enemies of the Romans: the Salentines are not spoken of, 
because the Romans had conquered nothing from them; nor 
can it be denied, that they recognised at this timethe supre- 
macy of Tarentum.# The embassador declared, that as soon 


86 omevâuv, —is Kal ékeivous (rods Tuppnvods) mpocAdBo. Zonaras 
(vit. 4). This entirely upsets that unworthy story, which he alone 
gives, that Cineas bought over the distinguisht Romans by presents: a 
story, which the cautious Dion could not have adopted, if he had not 
deferred the embassy to the time of the winter-quarters. It is how- 
ever obviously inventcd, in order to oppose by the daring assertion 
of the very contrary, the celebrated tale, how the same embassador 
was humbled by the refusal to accept his presents. This mode of 
destroying belief in definite statements of virtuous manners and cns- 
toms, which is not unfrequcnt even in contemporary events, may 
proceed from vice, but also from an honest hatred against that which 
appears to be nothing but hypocrisy, such as will rise in an abject 
age even in a heart which is by no means bad. ‘The Parisian philo- 
sophers under Louis XV. judged of the narratives of past times, as 
Dion did under Elagabalus, and as most of them were certainly far 
from being bad men, we should not be so decisive cither in condemning 
Dion. 


“ We know these terms only from Appian, who must have taken 
them from Dionysius: and their correctness will not be doubted by 
any thinking man. In substance Entropins agrecs with them: ut 
partem Italiae, quam jam armis occupaverut, obtineret. ‘The senseless 
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as peace should be concluded on these terms the prisoners 
would be set free without ransom. 

Posterity has always lookt upon these events with 
Roman feclings: and no one is likely to consider it con- 
ecivable, how such proposals could be made and listened 
to. Even in the age of Augustus almost every one pro- 
bably thought the former foolishly presumptuous, and the 
latter disgraceful: and if Dionysius and Livy®# unques- 
tionably put a speech into the mouth of Cineas, which 
recalled the reader from declamatory commonplaces and 
imaginary circumstances to the true state of things at that 
time, the attempt at a similar representation will be super- 
fluous only to a small number of my readers: the spirit of 
what had to be said, in order to render the proposals 
acceptable, cannot escape us: and this is sufficient, even if 


statement in the Epitome x11, that Cineas only demanded that Pyrrhus 
should be received at Rome, in order to negociate in person, cannot 
therefore be laid to the eharge of Livy :—Plutareh’s account (p. 394, D.), 
that the king reqnired only a treaty of friendship for himself and 
the Turentines, and then offered auxiliaries for tlie subjugation of 
the rest of Italy, has arisen from the silly haughtiness of some Roman 
annalist. Such proposals the Romans, unless they were mad, might 
have rejected, if it were only for this reason, that, if the conqueror, 
made such pusillauimous demands, there could be no fear of losing 
any thing by him. The manner in which the moderns have pieced 
together the history of Rome, requires in general no notice: but 
there is here a charaeteristie example in Freinsheim, of the way in 
which it was thought that all isolated statements might he put 
together: he takes the conditions from Appian, and then tacks on from 
Pintareh, that, if these were accepted, the king offered his assistance 
for the subjugation of the rest of Italy. Who were they then that did 
not already obey, with the exeeption of the Picentians at the utmost, 
if the south as far as the Liris was quite separated ? 


818 That Diodorus, to whose more meagre narrative speeches are 
forein, gaye some in this period, is clear from the gnomes extracted 
from book xx1.; a few of them are plainly to be referred to Pyrrhus, others 
seem to belong to the debates at Rome previons to the declaration of war, 
or to those at Tarentum: the arrangement must be entirely reverst, if, 
what the idea itself might otherwise render probable, some of them 
belonged to such a specch of Cineas. 
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what we must bring forward, may have been past over by 
the Greek orator as clear of itself at the time. 

‘€ Pyrrhus,” Cineas probably said, “makes war upon the 
Romans without being their enemy. It is an ancient cus- 
tom of the Epirots, to encounter danger, not only for their 
own country, but also for their friends and allies.8 As 
an Aeacid, he has indeed felt called upon to try his 
strength against the descendants of the 'Lrojans%, but in 
his veins also flows Trojan blood, and what has called him 
to Italy is the prayer of the distrest, to which no Greck 
ean shut his ear, nor enquire whether they are in fault. 
He has discharged this duty, and may now gratify his own 
desire of becoming your friend and ally, after previously 
satisfying the claims which his allies justly make upon 
him. For this reason he did not again attack the defeated 
army, and the advantages which an immediate progress 
would have secured him, were of less importance to him 
than the opportunity of proving in what spirit he was car- 
rying on war against you! For himself he demands 
nothing: he will quit Italy forthwith: he is satisfied 
with glory: and, if you wish it, with the friendship of the 
Romans. The victory which he has gained, not by stra- 
tagem and accident, but by the open struggle of a whole 
day, shews that he need not fear further battles. But 
unless you, after knowing his power, fancy that you can 
conquer him completely, you must perceive that peace is 
impossible, unless the Tarentines are included on the con- 
dition that all which has past shall be forgotten: to make 
any concessions on this point, and not to stipulate for the 
independence of all the Italietes, his honour will not permit 
him. The granting of this independence will more dis- 
please the Lucanians and Bruttians, against whom you 
have protected the Italietes. ‘he restoration to the Ita- 
licans of every thing they have lost, is a condition of which, 


8 Diodorus, XXI, exe. |. 0 ansanias, Attic, e. 12! 


3 Appian, Samnit, x. p. 62. ¢. 70. foll 
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the king would willingly soften the harshness for you, but 
he was invited under the promise of effecting this, if vic- 
tory should favour him; and he cannot depart from it, 
without forfeiting the honour of his word, nay without 
confirming the suspicion, which his desire to be the friend 
of the Romans already excites, namely, that it is his inten- 
tion to break and weaken the Italicans and then rule over 
them as his subjects; perhaps even to abandon them again 
to you as the price of your co-operation in his wars beyond 
the sea. In unfortunate times it is the greatest mark of 
wisdom, to choose an unavoidable evil quickly and reso- 
lutely, if struggling against fate cannot avert it, but 
compels us at last, when our strength is exhausted, to 
accept a much worser. The terms, which Pyrrhus now 
proposes, and which seem unacceptable to some, he will, 
though with the same desire of becoming the friend of 
Rome, not be able to offer you in a few days. All peoples 
and towns, which have shown either now or before, how 
indignantly they endure the municipal rights that have 
been forced upon them, and whose hostages are retained, 
Praenestines and Hernicans, Aequians and Sabines, nay 
Capua herself, will greet him as their deliverer; and 
whatsoever places he may receive into his alliance, com- 
pelled by your obstinacy, will then be entitled to the 
same protection from him, which now falls heavily upon 
you to the advantage of the Italian allies. Before the 
month is over, the king may be encampt with his whole 
force before the walls of Rome, and outside the walls 
every thing may be lost to you, with the exception of 
some colonies, the fall of which may be deferred without 
fear. Etruria, which has repeatedly called in the most 
formidable barbarians, will not let such a moment slip 
for rising again without opening its country to the bar- 
barians. Be not deceived: the hostages you have obtained 
can no longer secure the obedience of your subjects. 
Pyrrhus has shewn in the treatment of his prisoners, 
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how he honours you: but these prisoners will answer 
for the life and freedom of the citizens of every place, 
that may join his alliance. Eight hundred knights are 
in his power: a smaller number who remained as host- 
aves after the defeat of Caudium, had almost compelled 
you to ratify the peace. Between Romans and Epirots 
there is neither usage nor treaty, by which the king is 
bound to a ransom. He is at liberty to deal with them 
as he pleases; that they are not slaves whose lives might 
be taken away at any moment under torture, they owe 
to his generosity, to his belicf in a peace honorable to 
the Romans from the very circumstances that he so secks 
it. If he had not such an overwhelming military force, 
if he had with an equal one so many hostages, he might 
expeet a peace such as he would dictate: if he had not 
these prisoners, yet his victory and his forces would lead 
him to the gates of Rome, although some places trembling 
for their hostages, might not venture to declare in his 
favour. Any other enemy but Pyrrhus would conclude 
peace, only on condition that such security were given 
him: Pyrrhus, like their relatives, will hail the day when 
he can restore them to their friends, without receiving any 
ransom for the freedom of such worthy warriors.” 

Now after Cineas had left the curia, and the senate 
began discussing his proposals, days past by in constant 
“meetings without their coming to a decision: few had any 
other expectations for the future than those he had ex- 
prest, but they had not the resolution, for the purpose 
of avoiding utter ruin, to descend of their own accord 
from the highth, upon which alone every one had been 
accustomed to think that the existence of his country 
stood. But such barriers fall, as soon as persons come 
to ask, whether such impossibilities are also rational: 
and matters had come to such a point, that the fortune 
of Pyrrhus would have conferred upon him the most un- 
heard of favours, had not Appius Claudius, who was blind 
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and lame and kept away from the senate**, heard of 
the resolution the republic was going to take. He had 
himself carried across the forum in a litter; and when 
he had been carried up the steps of the senate-house, 
his sons and sons-in-law received him, and led by them 
and held upright, he reacht his long vacant seat, from 
which he spoke somewhat to the following effect”: 

‘6 [ first pray to Jupiter, the Best and the Greatest, and 
to the other gods, under whose protection are this city and 
the Roman people, the Quirites, that they will allow my 
words to be of advantage to the state. Many things 
have often increast the sorrow I feel on account of my 
blindness, and the more years elapse, the less does recol- 
lection make amends for it; a generation is growing up 
in my own house, as it is among my fellow-citizens, whose 
features I have never seen; and of those who are dearest 
to me, I only know that they are no longer the same as I 
remember them. The city is becoming embellisht with 
splendid buildings and statues: I know them not: and 
when triumphs went up to the capitol, it was denied me 
to enjoy in full measure the best pleasure of old age; 

2 One might be inelined to suppose with Ulpian 1.1. de postulando, 
that he had been excluded on account of his blindness: that mutilation 
excluded from -magistracies, is indeed certain; but this regulation has 
probably only referenee to sacrifices and could not apply to senators; 
the blind man, who did not see his adversary in a court of justice, could cer- 


tainly not use the formula; and this was probably the only reason, why he 
could not postulate. 


53 The speech of Appius was preserved; one ean easily conceive that 
Cicero left it to persons curious in such matters (Brut. 16. (61.) ): 
it may indeed have borne the same relation to his own speeches, as a 
sepulchral inseription of the Seipios to an epigram of Catullus: and 
there is all the less reason why an attempt to restore its meaning should 
seem too bold an undertaking. The form in which Dionysius represented 
it, may he perceived from Appian and Plutarch, whose common model 
is nnequivocal: but very little of it appears to be derived from an old 
Latin original. 


5% Sneh a prayer formed the beginning of every old Roman speech down 
to the time of the Graeehi: Servius on Acn. XI. 301. 
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namely, to behold in full measure, with what greater 
magnificence than was possible in the days of our vigour, 
possessing as we did inferiour power, our country appears 
on the higher summit to which we have raised 16°. But 
now I thank the gods, that they have allowed the light of 
these eyes to become extinct, that they have not scen in 
the forum and within these walls the embassador of a 
king who has conquered us; that they have not scen, 
how you exchange salutations and shake hands with your 
future friend and ally; nor will soon be obliged to see 
your new friends, the Greck king and the Tarentines, 
when together with you they present on the Capitol thank- 
offerings and donations on account of their victory over 
you. Would that I were deaf as well as blind%, so 
that I should not be obliged to hear, how so many among 
you strive to defend as true the crafty assertions of the 
enemy’s embassador, and are enraged against those as 
noxious advisers, who only think and vote as our fathers 
have taught us, and as, no long time ago, the most 
cowardly would have blusht not to express himself! 
How is it that your souls have bent thus, which for- 
merly stood upright in every storm”? You are speak- 
ing of peace; but is there no one among you, who ho- 
nestly deccives himself, that it is submission? This is 
the fulfilment of those prophecies, which were repeated 
“as often as one right after another was taken away from 
us patricians, that the free election from among the flower 
of a much larger number of equal citizens would place the 
most trustworthy at the head of the government. Such 


55 Ile who does not feel equal joy, when he sees in his old age his 
own science hastening onwards with increast rapidity, either cannot 
say to himself, that he has accelerated its progress,—or he has outlived 
himself. 


5 Plutarch and Appian. 


“1 Quo vobis mentes, recte quae stare solebant 
Antehac, dementes sese flexere ? 
Eunius, from this same speech. 
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pusillanimity was unheard-of, when the curule throne was 
occupied by our houses alone. When we were at liberty 
to determine, whether we should defer our vengeance 
against the Tarentines, until we could take it to our 
satisfaction in proportion to the magnitude of their crime; 
when the thoughtless Greeks alone could have deccived 
themselves about our forbearance, but still in the belief 
that the recollection of what had taken place might die 
away, provided they did not march into the field against 
us, nor give any substantial support to the Sabellians, 
and much less invite the Epirot king to Italy ;— then 
we and the people felt, that no Roman could breathe 
freely, until Tarentum had made atonement. And should 
we become reconciled with them, should they scornfully 
repeat our former threats, could we then see the light of 
day? 

The honour of Pyrrhus requires him to deliver the 
Greek towns: consequently Neapolis also is to relinquish 
its alliance with us, and join the constant friends of the 
Greeks, the Samnites, and indeed free as equals join 
equals: and the Thurians, who to be sure are also Greeks, 
whom we protected against the Lucanians, and who are 
now exiles from their homes, which have been plundered 
and laid waste, these are not to be restored! 

‘ How far the Italian allies of Pyrrhus will extend their 
claims to territories, which we and our fathers took from 
them, will only be determined by their equity and their 
feeling for fallen greatness.  Luceria and Venusia you 
will be obliged to surrender to them, and, you may be 
sure, Sora and Fregellae also, the possession of which 
your fathers riskt fifty years ago, well satisfied, even if 
a war should break out in consequence; for they knew 
well, that the condition of Italy could not remain as it 
was, and also that it could not be changed without a long 
and most severe struggle. Of your colonists who have 
lived in such towns for any time, the more fortunate will 
cultivate the fields of the new or restored proprietors as 
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subjects of your enemies, the rest will return home to us as 
beggars: exiled and helpless beggars will all the citizens be 
who cultivate or keep their cattle upon the domain land, 
which has been taken from those Italicans. 

“ These facts, I suppose, no one conceals from himself, 
and there are few among us, whose property will not be 
curtailed by these concessions: but your simplicity is so 
great, that you not only fancy, that what you are to give 
up, cannot possibly be saved, but also believe in the de- 
lusion, that you are saving the rest which would other- 
wise perish in the universal ruin. Ask Cincas himself, 
who, as a Greek, is said to be an honorable man, whether 
he believes, that the Samnites, after waiting for revenge 
for forty-five years, will think themselves compensated 
by the recovery of their ancient territories? Whether the 
desire of indemnifying themselves for so many places as 
have been burnt down, for so many deserts as our wars 
have left in their country, will not immediately arise in 
them? Whether they will not then offer their assist- 
ance to every discontented people, which may cast off 
our dominion that has become contemptible? — He will 
probably answer you, that his king as mediator will not 
permit it. Alas! the degradation of hearing such words, 
which no one in my days would have thought possible! 
But you who think that you may easily govern subjects, 
* supported by the friendship of the prince beyond the sea, 
like an Etruscan town under your protection, do not 
reckon too much upon it: the restless man will be called 
by his fortune further and further, and his mediation will 
be disregarded by those who well know that he will not 
for our sukes come over to Italy a second time. Why 
should he weary and exhaust himself in order to preserve 
you? If Rome falls, the bulwark is gone which drives 
the wandering swarms of Gauls towards the East; and 
Pyrrhus, in common with all the Macedonians and Greeks, 
wishes for nothing more anxiously, than that they should 
pour themselves over Italy. 
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“ By such a peace we give up in one day the con- 
quests of forty-five years, without even returning to the 
condition in which we were before that time. For then 
the Hernicans were our firm allies; with the Aequians and 
Sabines we lived in a peace that had lasted for many 
years; deprived of their territory, with the recollections of 
the sufferings of war still fresh, degraded to the condition 
of subjects, they bear their yoke with undissembled indig- 
nation; and all the arms, which were formerly on our side, 
or at all events not opposed to us, will be turned against 
us, as soon as the Italicans have risen upon our ruin. How 
long ean Capua, even if it then dreads Samnium more, 
continue to trust in our fallen star? How many towns 
besides will not rise up against us? 

“* If you now persevere in your resistance, all those will 
stand by you, to whom your soverainty is more advantageous 
than that of the Samnites or of Pyrrhus himself: the Latins 
of the colonies, the Sabellians who are in voluntary alli- 
ance with you:—others, who will remain submissive to 
you, so long as they see in you the consciousness of your 
supremacy :—lastly, the Carthaginians are ready to lend you 
help, that the forein power in Italy may be broken before 
it attempts to reach Sicily. But as soon as you have sur- 
rendered yourselves, they will make their own terms: to 
foreiners your safety is indifferent. 

“ We went with thoughtless rashness to oppose an 
enemy, against whose tacties and monsters our forces were 
not prepared to stand. Even if this new enemy had not 
been commanded by a great general, our forces might have 
been conquered, just as they were destroyed by the Gauls 
the first time, whom we have beaten so often sinee. To 
pereeive what is useful, to recognise what is better in 
foreiners and to adopt it ourselves, is the advantage of our 
nation above all others: if it were not better to preserve 
our perfection, it would be easy to adopt that of the enemy. 
We have no want of men capable of bearing arms: it is not 
diflicult to make use in the field of the suspected as well 
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as the faithful subjects. Only prolong the war, it will 
exhaust the enemy, not us. Pyrrhus however must be in 
haste to conclude the war: the boy whom he has left be- 
hind to govern his own kingdom, will not be able to defend 
it, unless the Gauls who have already reacht its frontier, 
prefer to take possession of richer countries. Moreover he 
does not rule over slaves, and the Molossians who expelled 
his father, because he shed their blood, will not send him 
their sons across the sea, when a countless host of savage 
enemies threatens their country which is already depo- 
pulated. 

“ Pyrrhus has threatened you with the fate of the pri- 
soners: I am of opinion, that prisoners, in case their ran- 
som is not settled, are always to be regarded as dead: the 
Senonians committed outrages on our prisoners and em- 
bassadors, and you have annihilated them. J am also of 
opinion, that Pyrrhus, when he sees that the war cannot 
be terminated by one short campaign, will fear to lay his 
hands upon them. Let it be well known, that the Italican 
and ‘Tarentine prisoners shall answer for them; a superiour 
ally provokes his confederates even without his own fault; 
and his army which is dying away, can only be renewed by 
Italicans and Italian Greeks: what would his forces be, if 
he made them revolt against himself, by sacrificing their 
fellow-citizens to your vengeance? 

‘Every one is the architect of his own fortune: you 
stand at the point, where the road divides,—to destruction, 
or to all those hopes which the arrival of Pyrrhus alone 
removed from us. I trust, that it is only we ourselves who 
can destroy ourselves; prophesy, it 1s true, I cannot; but 
this I tell you once more, that what you were about to deter- 
mine upon, is ruin. My advice is, to reply to Cineas, that 
we too shall willingly accept the friendship of his king, if 
he returns across the Upper sea, and will sue for it, with- 


88 Quod in carminibus Appius ait, fabrum cesse quemque fortunac. 
Ep. 1. ad Cacs. de ord. rep. €. 1. 
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out interfering in the affairs of Italy: but that so long as 
he remains in Italy, we will listen to none of his messages. 
Order the seductive embassador to quit our city before the 
next sun rises. What we have prepared hitherto, let us 
continue, and if possible, let us make still more vigorous 
preparations. To the Etruscans we ought indeed to grant 
voluntarily that which may give them the appearance of 
an equal alliance, and secure peace for ever between them 
and us. They are forein to the Italicans, hostile to the 
Greeks, and related to us by their religion and ancient ties. 
Let your subjects feel, that you are kind to the obedient, 
implacable to the rebellious.” ; 

The severe lecture of the old man, who had, as it were, 
returned from the lower world, decided the question, and 
Cineas was obliged to quit the city. He assuredly went 
away in dismay. What he had seen at Rome, had filled 
him with astonishment: the city, he said, was a temple, 
and the senate an assembly of kings. In splendour, it is 
true, Rome was far inferiour to Athens, such as Cineas had 
probably seen it before the war of Lachares: nowhere did 
any marble shine: but the aqueducts, the quays, the walls, 
the highroads were equal to the greatest works of Themis- 
tocles and Pericles: the temples and arcades were adorned 
by magnificent works of bronze in the Tuscan style in great 
abundance, and still more by countless trophies: thus the 
city seemed solemn like a temple. An Athenian popular 
assembly in its best days might charm and elevate the 
mind; but it much oftener caused grief: no Greek senate 
could inspire respect; and since in public affairs externals 
are not without influence even upon the gravest man, the 
senators, whose dignity entitled them to the purple, ap- 
peared like kings for this very reason. 

While Cineas was still at Rome, two legions were formed 
for the army of Laevinus, which were not levied as usual, 


* According to Dionysius, the commonalty rejected the peace: #» 6 
duos ăneympigaro. Exe. xviii. 20. 
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but consisted of volunteers. The herald called upon all 
capable of bearing arms, who would be ready to give up 
to their country their bodies and their lives“, and the 
crowds that were eager to give in their names, were as 
great as if there had been donatives to reecive. Thus the 
people still acted confidently with their wonted feelings, 
without scrutinising matters, unlike their nobles. But the 
city itself was also prepared for defense. It is probable 
that Rufinus conducted these preparations as dictator; it 
is known that this dignity also belonged to his honours; 
never had there been a more pressing occasion for appoint- 
ing a dictator, and there was nothing to prevent his remain- 
ing at Rome, or the consuls’ retaining their command in 
the field. 

Laevinus had come to Capua with the remains of his 
army, consequently through Samnium, which would be 
inconceivable, unless an army,—that of Barbula, the con- 
sul of the previous year, according to the trace in the 
triumphal Fasti mentioned above,—still maintained itself 
there in the midst of the country. In Campania he united 
his forces with the two new legions, and frustrated the 
attempt of the king upon Capua, who had prest forward 
thither, joined by all his Italian allies. An attempt to 
gain possession of Neapolis equally failed. But the Cam- 
panian plain, the Falernian district, which was inhabited 
by so many Roman country people, was laid waste without 
resistance: Laevinus, avoiding all engagements with the 
enemy who was far superiour in numbers, followed the 
army heavily laden with booty, and delayed its advance by 
petty skirmishes. Of the separate occurrences during this 
interesting period no recollection is preserved: what towns 
beyond the Liris opened their gates to Pyrrhus, is unknown 
to us. 


860 There were consequently ten now: the cighth was already station- 
ed at Rhegium. 


61 éauroùs émidoëva, Appian, Samn. x. p. 65. 
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Two roads led from Campania to Rome: the Appian, 
which was not yet conducted through the marshes, but 
past through the towns at the foot of the mountains, could 
easily be defended at the passage of the Liris, and near 
Formiae, Fundi, Lautulae or Terracina, and from one po- 
sition to the other; those towns near the hills were 
honored municipia, old colonies of approved fidelity; Ve- 
litrae and Aricia moreover were very strong fortresses, and 
near the former there was an extremely strong position. 
Here an obstinate resistance awaited Pyrrhus at every step, 
and one which would delay him, while he was hastening 
onward in order to bring over the Etruscans. He chose 
the Latin road, took Fregellae by assault*, and followed 
his road through the country of the Hernicans. If some- 
what fuller narratives were preserved, we should read how 
here, where the recollection still burnt quite fresh, of the 
manner in which only twenty-five years before ancient pri- 
vileges had been destroyed by force, a part of the territory 
confiscated, and corporations of citizens torn asunder and 
reduced to an humble condition,—all did homage to him 
as their deliverer; that it happened thus, does not require 
to be proved by testimony. He entered Anagnia®; the 
smaller towns with Cyclopian walls, which he between that 
place and Fregellac, the Romans probably did not succeed 
in retaining by means of garrisons and hostages. From 
Anagnia he turned to the right towards Praeneste, which 
had revolted from Rome in the second Samnite war“, and 
whose leading senators, that had been guilty or suspected 
of the same crime, had just been put to death. The acro- 
polis of Praeneste, which was considered impregnable, also 
fell into his hands.” 


862 Florus, 1. 18. 
63 pédver ès méAur ’Avayviay, Appian, Samn. x. p. 65. 
64 See above, p. 230. 


65 The expression of Florus (1. 18): prope captam urbem a Prae- 
nestina arce prospexit, can even in such a writer only be understood 
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His outposts advanced still five miles further on the 
road towards Rome. But here his progress was stopt. 
Peace was concluded with the Etruscans, and the army of 
the consul Coruncanius had entered Rome, while Laevinus 
making amends by cautious activity for the reproach of too 
great rashness in the battle, disturbed the communications 
of the hostile army. ‘This was now all at once in a very 
difficult position. The hopes that had been entertained, 
of compelling Rome to accept the prescribed terms under 
her own walls, had vanisht with the peace of the Etrus- 
cans, who had probably even promist auxiliaries. Tor this 
reason it may have appeared just as hopeless to attempt 
to reduce the city by blockade and hunger, — especially us 
the allies had neither a fleet nor a harbour upon this coast, 
while Rome might reckon on the assistance of Carthage, and 
perhaps on that of Massilia also, — as it was foolhardy to 
storm it: the fortifications were in very few places accessi- 
ble to the arts of besieging known at that time. But it is 
surprising that the king resolved upon retreating, instead of 
establishing himself in the distriets he had taken possession 
of, and gaining still more ground by besicging less import- 
ant towns, and perhaps forcing to an engagement the still 
divided forces of the lomans. It is scarcely conceivable, 
that the same impatience of the disappointment of an 
expectation, which so often induced Pyrrhus to turn back 
-too hastily, should have led him to act in this decisive way 
without necessity, nay, without reason: there may however 


literally: and the circumstances mentioned in the text make it quite clear, 
how Pyrrhus came to the acropolis. Ad Praeneste venit, in Eutropius, n. 7, 
is to be taken much less strictly, and the addition, milliario ab urbe xviii, 
shews, that in the narrative which this epitomiser had before his eyes, the 
distance from the extreme point on the Praenestine road to where the 
enemy had advanced, wus meant: this is five miles on this side of Pracneste, 
which is situated twenty-three miles from Rome. Between Anagnia and 
Praeneste there were twenty-four miles; consequently Eutropius and Florus, 
who agree with the exception of two miles, contradict the state- 
ment of Appian, according to which the king began his retreat at 
Anagnia, 
VOL. III. Lt 
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have been much danger in his position. The army had 
indulged itself in amassing superfluous booty?%; this booty 
they dragged along with them; for the Romans alone 
understood how to rid their armies of such burthens, with- 
out depriving the soldiers of their rewards: and if such an 
abundance of booty would destroy all discipline in an army 
thoroughly united, much more must this have been the 
case with one consisting of different and independent na- 
tions. Here, as soon as there was a necessity for remaining 
stationary for a time, a famine might come on; the more 
prisoners a soldier carried with him, the more difficult was 
it to obtain provisions; and if the want of discipline should 
increase so much, that the Italicans returned home with 
their booty, every thing might be dissolved. The Epirots, 
moreover, no less than the Macedonians, probably demanded 
comfortable winter-quarters, as a right indisputably due to 
them. 

That the Hernicans and Pracnestines conjured the king 
not to forsake them, requircs no narrative to believe. 
Whether taken with or without sufficient reason, the reso- 
lution to make this retreat was followed by consequences as 
important as the retreat from the Champagne, nay perma- 
nently by still more important ones. 

If Coruncanins followed the retreating enemy, and 
endeavoured to chastise them for the ravages which must 
have been increast tenfold at this moment,—and how could 
it have been otherwise?— the Appian road, as it then 
existed, was the necessary line of his movements, as he 
would march on the flank of the enemy upon the chord of 
the Latin road, and separated from the Appian by no great 
distance and by such districts as were favourable to enter- 
prises against the heavy train of an army, now too large 
and overladen. Pyrrhus sent the elephants ahead, pro- 
bably less with the view of breaking through obstacles by 
their means, than of protecting them from injury. In 


66 Appian, Samn x. p 65. 
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Campania®? he found himself opposed by Lacvinus, who 
joined by all his reinforcements, commanded an incom- 
parably more numerous army than on the Siris®, and 
offered battle without wishine to force it.  ‘* What is 
this?” he called out at the sight: “am I fighting with the 
Ilydra?” Nevertheless he drew up his army in order of 
battle, and as a challenge commanded them to raise the 
war-shout and to beat their spears against their shields”: 
trumpets and the cries of the elephants fell in with the 
immense shouts. The Romans answered them with such 
joyous shouts and music, that the king did not think it 
advisable to strike the blow; — the sacrifices excused it: 
the Romans followed no further, the allies disperst; 
Pyrrhus himself took up his winter-quarters at Tarentum. 
Here the soldiers enjoyed themselves, selling the prisoners 
and booty and squandering the money. To the legions 
which had been defeated on the Siris, no rest was allowed. 
Laevinus was obliged to lead them into Samnium, and to 
remain with them in a fortified camp, where, under roofs 
of hides, amid the snow of the mountains, and compelled 
to wrest their bread from the enemy, they were obliged 
throughout the winter to atone for the misfortune of their 
flight.” The want of all information respecting the 


57 Campania is mentioned by Appian, Zonaras and Eutropius: if 
this refers to the country, to which this name was then limited, Pyrrhus 
must have crost the Vulturnus not far from Capua, which is not at all 
credible. 

68 Certainly six legions. 


6 That is the brazen shields of those armed according to the 
Greek custom; the Roman ones, which the Italicans also carried, did not 
sound, 


70 Frontinns tv. 1. 24. The district where they were obliged to 
pass the winter, is called in the manuscripts which can all be of very 
little authority,  Serinum, Servium, Sirinum, Sitrinum, Sutrinum : 
Oudendorp should not have adopted Firmum, even if it had had 
nore external anthority in its favour than the statement of Scriver, 
that it exists in some manuscripts: if it had been found in all, it 
should have been struck out of them. With that place the Romans 
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compulsory or voluntary return to obedience of the places 
that had revolted, does not prove, that those which were 
abandoned, and near Rome, maintained themselves during 
this winter. 

Now at least every prospect had disappeared of a speedy 
termination of the war according to the wishes of Pyrrhus, 
and the hope of a successful negociation for the liberation 
of the prisoners®! without a peace had by no means been 
previously annihilated in consequence of the proposals of 
Cineas. The number of embassadors was, as usual, three: 
C. Fabricius, Q. Aemilius Papus and P. Dolabella: all 
heroes of that time, and who had undoubtedly been legates 
in the campaign which was now concluded. In order to 
protect them from insults, Pyrrhus sent them an escort to 
the frontier of the Tarentine territory; he himself with his 
officers received them at the gates. His desire of termi- 
nating the war as a friend of the Romans, had been raised 
to the highest pitch by the issue of the campaign, which 


had nothing at all to do. My alteration is made from the forms of 
the letters, and internal reasons for it I have explained in the text. 
A preposition, cither ad or in, must certainly be restored: the bad 
quarters were not în a town. One might, together with ad, write 
Ferentinum, F. and S. resembling each other very much in the semi- 
quadrata: a greater errour in the forms of the characters is to me 
more probable than the omission of several letters; otherwise it would 
have been a sufficiently bad life during the winter before Ferentinum, 
which had revolted according to my supposition, in order to reduce 
it by famine. The excellent Radbod Sehele had a similar idea in his 
reading in Setinum. 


871 These were now no longer those of the battle only; but in 
addition to those who had fallen into the hands of the king in the 
places he had conquered, as Fregellae, the Roman garrisons also 
which had been delivered up to him by the towns which had over- 
come them as Locri. And thus Appian’s expression, that they were 
a large number (rotodtovs ka) tocovTous p. 65), may be quite correct: 
which is in accordance with Dionysius (moAAods kal àyaboÿs, p. 745, 
Sylb.), and Valerius Maximus (magnus numerus, 11. 7. 15.) Those who 
were unarmed fell to the share of the soldiers as booty, and do not here 
come into consideration at all. 
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already made him impatient to conclude the war in sume 
honourable manner. 

The business of the embussadors was to obtain the 
exchange of prisoners in return for ‘Tarentines and other 
allies, or their ransom. The king was no longer in such 
a position as to appear able to shew to his allies, how little 
he deemed them equal to the Romans. Nevertheless he 
rejected the proposal; what he granted instead, was sug- 
gested to him by a prudent calculation of determining the 
decision of a republican people by direet individual intlu- 
ence, and by the desire of expressing to the Romans his 
feelings for them and their virtue. Ile gave all the pri- 
soners permission to return to Rome with the embassadors 
and there celebrate the Saturnalia. If then the senate 
‘accepted his terms, they were free: but if this were not 
done by a certain day, they pledged their word to return. 
What he here expected of thousands, he would in Greece 
have believed possible only of a few Spartans. 

The prisoners who had obtained this furlough, sup- 
ported by numerous connections, exerted all their powers 
in vain to induce their countrymen to make peace: they 
were obliged to return into captivity, and the senate de- 
nounced the punishment of death against those who should 
be untrue to their word; so that not a single one remained 
behind under any pretext.s?? 


#2 This is the narrative in Appian, Samn. x. p. 66. 67, and Plutarch, 
Pyrrh, p. 396. b. But respecting this event there likewise exists an 
entirely different set of reports, which turn upon the eireumstanee, 
that the prisoners were set free uneonditionally; among them was 
Livy,—aceording to the Epitome x11, Florus (1. 18), Emiropius Qu. 7), 
and Victor de Vir. Ill, 35,—and Dion, aceording to Zonuras (vii. 4). 
And that Ennius at least agreed with them follows from the specch 
addressed to the Roman embassadurs: hoc simul accipite dictum :— 
Dono: ducite:— and from the circumstance that Cicero, when he 
wrote down the beautiful saying of the oll poet, evidently knew 
nothing of an obligation to return confirmed by a decree of the senate, 
inusinuch as he mentions only the example of Regulus and of the 
prisoners of Cannae (de Oil, 1. 13. and ui. 31. 32). These authorities 
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This embassy is more celebrated in history than any 
other is or will be, because in it Pyrrhus became acquainted 
with Fabricius. The difference in the virtue of two noble 
men, who, belonging to nations entirely different, had no 
resemblance at all in education, belicf, manners and cul- 
tivation, is worthy of the most serious attention. What is 
recorded respecting them, and certainly by Greeks, is so 
generally known, and conversations without witnesses, 
which may not have been written down till they had 
past through numerous mouths, are so far removed from 
historical credibility, that I may pass them over. 

Compelled to confine his plans to obtaining gradual 
conquests from the Romans, the king opened the follow- 
ing campaign, 467 (473), in Apulia by laying siege to 
fortified places: if he succeeded in depriving the Romans 
of these, then Samnium was no longer surrounded, and 
the country as far as the Vulturnus was cleared of ene- 
mies. The most important however of all fortresses, 
which Rome possest in Apulia, was Venusia; and the 
circumstance that it was near Asculum in Apulia, where 
the two consuls, P. Sulpicius and P. Decius, with their 
united armies met Pyrrhus, admits, I think, of no doubt, 
that he was then besieging Venusia, and that they came to 
its relief. The armies faced each other for some time, 
with very little inclination to begin a battle: in the camp 
of Pyrrhus alarm had been spread by the Italicans by the 
expectation, that the plebeian consul, after the example of 
his father and grandfather, would devote himself to the gods 


may decide many a one against the narrative I have chosen, which 
indeed I consider to be that of Dionysins alone, especially as his 
narrative (Exe. xvi. 27) breaks off in such a manner, that one 
might also place him on the other side. But this appearunee signifies 
nothing: Appian and Pintarch probably followed him here, as they 
always do; and the contemporary Greeks whom he made nse of. were 
a hundred years older than Ennius: — and the suecession of events 
thus fits incomparably better. — There is again another narrative in 
Justin (xvrar. 1) that only two hundred prisoners were set free without 
yausom, 
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of the lower world and them to destruction ; an apprehen- 
sion, which induced Pyrrhus,—who, in perplexing himself 
between a foreboding belief in mysterious powers and the 
influence of the Epicurean circles by which he was sur- 
rounded, would probably have been unable to sec such an 
attempt at magic without uneasiness, even apart from the 
disposition of his soldicrs,—to publish a description of the 
attire which the devoted man would wear, and to command 
that whoever appeared in it should on no account be in- 
jured, but taken alive; and also to inform the consul, that 
if he should then come into his hands, he would not treat 
him as an honourable warrior, but as a juggler who dealt in 
evil arts. 

Asculum lies on the edge of the mountain towards the 
Apulian plain: and on ground, where Pyrrhus was unable, 
to some extent, to use the forces in which his strength lay, 
the advantage in the first engagement was altogether on 
the side of the Romans. But Pyrrhus manœuvred, and 
compelled the Romans to march into the open plain.’ 
His intention was to decide the battle in the same way as 
on the Siris, and the elephants accompanied by a number 
of hght-armed soldiers were to fall upon the flank of the 
legions. The Romans, on the other hand, made super- 
human efforts to effect what was impossible:—to over- 
whelm the phalanx in front: every Roman, who threw 
- himself upon the sarissae, did what has made Arnold of 
Winkelried immortal; but in vain; where Pyrrhus him- 
self commanded, the fruitless attack became changed into 
flight. At the same time the elephants had broken into 
the lines irresistibly, and frightened the cavalry. But 
the field of battle was not far from the Roman camp, 
and this saved the defeated: hence only 6000 of the 


* & We are not obliged to suppose that this took place on the day 
following, since the narrative of Hieronymus is only known to ns 
through the report of Plutarch, who also read it with haste. It is 
therefore all the more likely, that their carlier engagement was overluokt by 
Dionysius. 
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Romans fell: of the troops of Pyrrhus, according to the 
report of the king, 3505. This was the account of Hie- 
ronymus of Cardia, a contemporary, who wrote in a dis- 
paraging manner of all other kings, and favored none 
but Antigonus, the adversary of Pyrrhus.t?+ Now when 
he is silent respecting the fact, that after the battle 
had lasted till sunset, Pyrrhus retired from the field, 
wounded in his arm by a pilum, and that this saved 
the Romans from a defeat ;” this can surely neither 
have been unknown to him, nor can he have wisht to 
pass it over in silence: and even if the king’s reports 
reduced the number of his own dead, perhaps by pass- 
ing over the loss of his allies, they certainly did not di- 
minish the loss of the Romans also by three fifths. I 
suspect, that Dionysius copied Timaeus, who, as it is 
known, related this war in a special work. It is true 
that that account was found in the Roman annals also, 
for Livy had it: one might be inclined to believe, 
that, as a compensation for it, Fabricius was wounded, 
according to the same account.” There seems much 
more trustworthiness in the statement, that the king’s 
camp was plundered during the battle by his own auxi- 
liaries, which might deprive him of a real victory.”* But 
now when the Roman annalists, after the assertion which 
is itself untrue, that the day remained undecided, go so 
far as to ascribe to themselves a decisive victory, in which 
half of the enemy’s army 20,000 men had fallen, and of 
their own which was equally strong, only 5000, we cannot 
do otherwise than reject them, along with their statements, 
respecting the number of standards lost on both sides: 


#71 Pausanias, Attic, e. 9, 10. 

7 Dionysius in Plutarch, Pyrrh, p. 397. A. 

78 Otherwise it would not be found in Entropius, 11. 8, and Orosius, 
Teale 77 Orosius, iv. 1. 

73 Since the movement of troops to stop the mischief, appeared like a 
disposition for a retreat.—According to Dionysius the marauders were Sam- 
nites, according to Zonaras, Apuliaris. 

29 In Orosius iv. le 
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nay also respecting the drawing up of the allied army”: 
and how the elephants were rendered wild by firebrands 
and driven upon their own people“. And that no one may 
deceive himself, as to what the history of this war was in 
the Roman annals, we must remark, that a tradition, which 
Cicero himself believed, and which may probably have come 
early into his memory from Ennius,— as every reader of 
Shakespeare retains his descriptions indelibly in opposition 
to the correctness of a critical history,—related, that Decius, 


the grandson, had devoted himself in this battle to the gods 
of the dead *. 


80 In Frontinns, 1.3. 21. This is in direct contradiction to the 
express statement of Polybius, that Pyrrhus drew up spires and co- 
horts alternately: on the Siris he had not yet any Italicaus, and it 
he stationed them apart at Asculum, the former arrangement could 
only have taken place in the Inst battle; and then the result wonld 
have decided against it and in favour of the phalanx. To set forth 
other reasons against the probability of this, would lead too far. 
Such transitions in the narratives may in quict times of peace scem quite 
inconceivable. I have been an eyewitness of a heroie battle, which was 
however decisively lost, but its consequences checkt by a treaty: and I also 
saw, through what steps after a few days all the conquered, with the 
exception of those who had been in the fire, came to consider themselves as 
the victors. 


St [ will by no means deny, that the Romans tricd this method 
to ward off the animals, as we read in Orosins and Zonaras, and also 
in Vegetms, du. 24. For Fricnsheim has certainly made a happy 
conjecture in supposing, that the description of the machines for this 
purpose refers to this battle. If snch machines were used, we must 
suppose that they were drawn up to the place where the attack was 
expected, and the horses taken off: for by far the greatest danger 
from the elephants consisted in their becoming shy; but | think it 
quite certain, that the success was any thing but important. Aclian, 
HW. A. 1.38, knows a far simpler means, which the Romans made 
use of to render the elephants of Pyrrhus shy: namely, a herd of 
swine, 


#2 The confusion in Zonaras, according to whom the consuls first 
cross the river (Dion was certainly thinking of the Autidus), con- 
quer, and yet cross again afterwards from their camp, is one which 
we might feel inclined to set down to his own acconnt: Dion has tu 
answer for the statement, that Pyrrhus left them the choice of the field of 
battle. 
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It was quite a fruitless victory: Pyrrhus, so far from 
attempting to attack the Roman camp, withdrew to Taren- 
tum. The flower of his troops lay on the field of battle, 
and after this sight the king had answered the congratu- 
lations by saying: “ One more such victory, and I am 
lost!” The want of discipline among the allies and their 
bad disposition, which were manifest by their plundering 
the camp on the day of battle, shewed that no reliance 
could be placed upon them: two different occurrences 
however, seemed to have rendered his retreat unavoidable, 
and also the inactivity in which the remaining part of the 
year past away. Rome and Carthage, which had hitherto 
been connected only by treaty, concluded a close defensive 


alliance **3. 


It was provided, that neither should make a 
treaty of friendship with Pyrrhus without the accession of 
the other, in order that, if he attackt the latter, the former 
might still have the right of sending succours. The auxi- 
liaries were to be paid by the state, which should send 
them; the ships to convey them to and fro, were to be 
given by Carthage. The latter was also to afford assist- 
ance with ships of war, in case of need; but the marines 
were not to be compelled to land against their will. This 
clause “in case of need,” Carthage, with the wish of com- 
pelling Pyrrhus to return to Epirus, may probably have 
interpreted in such a way, that, without waiting for a sum- 
mons from Rome, a fleet of one hundred and thirty gal- 
leys* under Mago cast anchor near Ostia, at the disposal 
of the senate. It was dismist with thanks without being 
used; probably because Rome did not wish the Poe- 
nians to carry off the population and wealth of Italian 
towns®, or because it feared lest they should establish 


888 Polybius, sur. 25. The Epitome mentions it after the battle of Ascu- 
lun: but we cannot rely much upon this I think, 


21 Valerius Maximus, 111.7. 10: or cne Lundred and twenty. Jnstin. 
AVI 

#5 As they had a right to do according to the treaty, Polybius, 111. 24. 
and us the Romans stipalated for themselves with the Actolians. 
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themselves in Italy. There was no need of their assist- 
ancesi. ‘Lhe Punic admiral now went to Pyrrhus as a 
neutral and unsuccessful mediator of peace, as the latter 
was already known to have directed his thoughts to Si- 
cily*, Moreover in the spring or summer of this year 
the Gauls had invaded Macedonia, and the frightful defeat 
had occurred, in which king Ptolemy fell and his army was 
annihilated. Epirus itself was thereby threatened with 
great danger; to take recruits from thence became impos- 
sible: still less could any one think of auxiliary troops, 
such as had previously been given through the wish of 
keeping Pyrrhus employed at a distance. Disturbances 
broke out among the Molossians®: the youth fell in a 
hopeless war, while the depopulated country abandoned by 
its king, was in danger of being overwhelmed by the bar- 
barians But the war prest heavily upon the Romans also; 
aud it must have been all the more diflicult to raise the 
taxes, as so much of the domain land and such as was 
assigned, was in the hands of the enemy: it may have been 
about this time, that, as the public purse was drained, an 
oracle coming from the temple of Juno Moneta inspired 
confidence; money, it said, would not be wanting, if the 
people exercised arms and justice’. Thus the war was 
very disagreeable to both parties, and the hopes in Sicily, 
which promist to compensate Pyrrhus for his disappoint- 
ment in Italy, made him more and more unpatient to be 
able to proceed thither, and an occurrence which became 
the occasion of terminating the hostilitics, happened so 
opportunely and was made use of in such a way, that it 
is diflicult to consider it any thing better than a stratagem 
that had been agreed upon. 

This is the famous history of the traitor, who, when 


886 Thus arranged and understood, this remarkable occurrence is freed 
from all absurdities, which attach to the narrative of those thoughtless 
declaimers. 

7 Justin, XVIII. 2. 88 Appian, Samm, XL p. 67. 

+) Suidas, & v. Mus ajus. 
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the consuls C. Fabricius and Q. Papus were opposed to 
Pyrrhus in 468 (474), offered to poison the king, and 


a? 
whose intentions the Romans are said to have honestly de- 


nounced: for this general statement, after removing the 
contradictions, is all that remains of the history which has 
been repeated innumerable times®. Now I will by no 
means deny, that the complete incompatibility of several 
accounts, when all criteria are wanting for deciding in 
favour of one, does not prove that all are invented: nay, 
if all which are preserved were so, it does not follow, that 
the one which was akin to them and founded on a histori- 
cal basis, has been lost to us. But the credulous on the 
other hand should not deny, that, where such contradic- 
tions exist in an affair that has been frequently repeated, 
there prevails a rumour which forms statements arbitra- 
rily, and which may begin not only with very slight and 


9 According to two accounts the criminal was a noble who came 
secretly to Fabricius. Valerius Antias, and Valerius Maximus who 
copied him, called him Timochares of Ambracia, and state that he 
intended to avail himself of his sons, who served as cup-bearers (here 
a recollection of Lollas is at play); and that Fabricius reported the 
matter to the senate, which sent embassadors, but with the command 
to keep secret the name of the guilty man. Claudius Quadrigarius, 
and Dion (Zonaras) who copied him, call him Nicias, and state that 
it is the consuls who write and denounce the criminal. A third 
account leaves the traitor nameless, but says that he was denounced 
by Fabricius and delivered up: this account is found in the Epitome, 
Cicero and Appian, to the last of whom I unhesitatingly ascribe the 
fragment in Suidas which bears no name, s. Vv. &mootuyobytes, All 
these therefore contradict that version of the legend which has been 
most Widely spread, that the king’s physician was the guilty persona. 
But those who adopted this version again disagree from one another: 
according to Seneca, Plutarch and Aelian he sent a letter and was 
betrayed: and as Claudius gave the letter of Nicias, so Plutarch gives 
this one: according to Florus, Victor, Eutropius and St. Jerome, he had 
come into the Roman camp and was delivered up. Now to multiply 
the differences to the utmost possible extent, St. Jerome, connects the 
occurrence with the battle of Asculum, and the physician offers to poison 
the king’s wound. Florus names Curius instead of Fabricius, and Aclian 
the physician Cineas! 
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insignificant materials, but sometimes creates them entirely 
or transfers them from forein countries and times: a 
thoughtful historical narrative rejects such things. But 
in this case it seems to me scarcely doubtful, that it was 
only a report that was spread, which gave both powers a 
decent pretext for negociating and concluding a truce, not- 
withstanding the former declarations on both sides.°! 

The senate had deereed to accept no embassy, until Pyr- 
rhus should have quitted Italy; but such an embassy as the 
one in which Cineas led back all the prisoners clothed and 
honored with presents,” and offered the king’s thanks for 
the saving of his life, could not come under this decree. 
What had been refused to the Roman embassador a year 
and a half before, was now freely granted, and the ex- 
change of the allies which had been then rejected, was now 
accepted, and this may have calmed their excited passions. 
To obtain for his allies a tolerable, and for himself a 
decent, peace, was the commission of his embassador. 
Those who had remained steadfast in danger, did not allow 
themselves to be persuaded from making use of their good 
fortune: and although it was a glorious thing according to 
the custom of the people to increase the wealth of one’s 
house, yet men and women refused the rich presents of 
money and ornaments which were sent them, offering their 
friendship without gifts, if Pyrrhus should be reconciled to 
the republic. That however a truce was concluded, 
under cover of which Pyrrhus went over to Sicily, seems to 
be sufficiently attested by the express words of Appian:°! 


81 The course of things was exactly the same as in the year 1806, when 
Fox assumed the appearance of revealing the pretended plot against 
Napoleon’s life: it was known on both sides that they were playing a farce, 
and they did not deceive one another: an opportunity for negociating was 
thus obtained. 

92 Dionysius, Ex. XIX. 3, 

%% Appian, Samn, x1. p. 67, Valerius Maximus, iv. 3. 14, Lavy, 
XXXIV. 4. 

NW nerd Thy uaxny Kal Tas mpds ‘Pœuaious cuvOyKkas ets SixcAlav 
Seria, Appian, Sam, X11, p. 69, Ju:tin, xvi. 2, who speaks of a mission 
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peace was again refused, until he should have evacuated 
Italy. 

This was not done; the command of the troops which 
kept possession of Tarentum and the Italicte towns, was 
given to Milo:5% Alexander the king’s second son, resided 
at Locri as governour.°® The Turentines demanded that 
the garrison should be withdrawn, if the Epirot army would 
no longer assist them in the field; but Pyrrhus bade them 
accommodate themselves to his circumstances. He had no 
want of valid reasons to justify himself against the com- 
plaints of his allies. It would be for the advantage of their 
common interests—he might have said to them,—that he 
should accept the throne offered by the Siceliots, which 
would secure him the soverainty over the whole island: 
that from Epirus he could obtain no reinforcements: that 
there, as well as in Greece,'the people must be in arms, 
looking for the direction in which the monstrous hordes of 
the Gauls would turn:*” that Sicily cleared of the Cartha- 
ginians, would be able to afford both men and money; and 
that from thence he should be able to support Italy per- 
manently. ‘That he had completely fulfilled the obligations 
he had undertaken, he might have said, was attested by the 
battles he had sustained, the first of which he had fought 
without a single Italian cohort, while in the second he had 
conquered by his own men alone, and through their want of 
discipline had been deprived of the fruits of his victory. 
Nowhere had they performed what he had expected from 
them according to their promise. He would not withdraw 
from them any of their own forces, and it was only in a 


of Fabrieins and a formal conclusion of peace, would prove still more, 
if he did not immediately afterwards confound the two embassies of 


Cineas. 
#95 Zonaras, VIIL 5. % Justin, xvi. 2. 


% Those of Brennns and Acichorinus, which were completely de- 
stroyed in the autumn of the same year, Ol. 125. 2, on their march to 
Delphi. 
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defensive war that the garrisons, for which he weakened his 
own forces, were an important assistance: if he himself! 
should remain in Italy with no greater forces than he now 
possest, he should not any the more be able to keep away 
the war from their territory, and this was the consequence 
of their lukewarmness, or their weakness. 

Two years and four months after he had landed at 
Tarentum,5% Pyrrhus embarkt his elephants, eight thou- 
sand footsoldiers and an indefinite number of horsemen*® 
for Sicily in sixty galleys, which had been sent him by the 
distrest Syracusans. What he accomplisht there, is forein 
to Roman history; here it is suflicient to say, that he 
stayed three years in Sicily, and if he had not been misled 
by impudent advisers, Siccliots, who were satisfied with 
nothing but the permanent security that the Pocnians 
should no longer have a footing in the island, he might 
have held the whole of Sicily as a kingdom, with the 
exception of the impregnable Lilybaeum, and would have 
received ships and subsidies from the Carthaginians. By 
concluding such a peace with only one of the parties, the 
treaty with Rome would have been violated, but that there 
prevailed a deeply founded mistrust between the two re- 
publics, which rendered such treaties nugatory, is clear 
even from the fact, that Roman auxiliaries were cither not 
demanded or else were not given for the defense of the 
Punic province: though Carthage, it is true, raised soldiers 
in Italy.°° The failure of the siege of Lilybaeum, the 


6 Diodorns, xxi. ecl. 11. Consequently about the end of May: 
he had come over to Italy before the spring, which begins at Rome 
on the seventh of February (Pliny, EH. N. 11, 47, and it does so in 
reality). : 

% In Appian, Samn. x1. p. 62, the words which are wanting have not 
dropt out after eAepăvrov, but after drrarioxtălav, namely meţâv and the 
number of the eavalry. Those who insert here 30,000 for the infantry, do 
not bear in mind that this number in Pintarch, as well as in the Execrpta 
from Diodorus, is the number of the whole army which Pyrrhus had 
assembled for the siege of Lilybacum. 

900 Zonaras, vin. 5. 
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disagreement of the king and the Siceliots, which drove 
them to senseless faithlessness and him to cruelty, de- 
stroyed his success: he gave up the kingdom tired of 
struggling for it, and used what he had gained like an 
abandoned wreck, in order to appropriate to himself what 
could be carried away. This booty was so considerable, 
that he would have been able to resume the war against 
Rome with means as powerful as those he had brought 
across the Jonian sea five years before; but his evil star had 
already got the ascendant, and the greatest part of the dis- 
honorable booty did not reach the coast of Italy. 

A heavy sentence was past at Rome upon the prisoners 
who had been sent back: they were pronounced infa- 
mous:%! the horsemen were degraded to lancebearers, and 
the lancebearers to slingers, each one, until he should have 
brought the spoils of two enemies: they were to serve as 
sentinels outside the camp, without defense against the 
weather, and were not to be allowed to protect themselves 
by ramparts. 

It is a great loss that we possess no information at all 
of the way in which the Romans brought back their 
revolted subjects to submission; whether it was chiefly 
by force or by wise moderation; and how their punishment 
affected them and their relations were changed. We can 
easily dispense with the history of the campaigns against 
the Italian allies of Pyrrhus whom he had forsaken: things 
which have happened in our own recollection and which we 
have all but seen ourselves, guide us in drawing a safe 
picture of them until they were terminated by universal 
submission. It was the struggle of unyielding and impla- 
cable obstinacy in a nation, which can no longer send armies 
into the field, against a mighty military power, which has 
establisht itself in the heart of the country and is resolved 
upon complete subjugation or annihilation, which may now 


91 Infames, &ro: set Vol. 1. p.299, Eutropius, 11.7. Like those who 
had deserted the standards. 
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and then suffer loss through the carelessness of its generals 
and the stratagems or despair of the enemy, but which 
nevertheless continually gains a firmer footing and acquires 
more and more ground. Of this kind we conceive the 
campaign to have been, which Fabricius carried on against 
the Lucanians, Bruttians, Tarentines, and Salentines in the 
same year in which Pyrrhus directed his steps to Sicily, 
and with such success that he was able to triumph in con- 
sequence, and in which Heraclea went over to the side of 
Rome upon honorable conditions,” such as were recom- 
mended by the importance of so opportune an acquisition. 
In the year 469 (475) P. Rufinus and C. Junius Bu- 
buleus, who had both been invested with the consulship 
towards the end of the third Samnite war, were again 
elected to it, and both were ordered to conduct the war. 
They settled down in Samnium with their two armies, 
scaled the walls of the townships which still held out or 
had been rebuilt, and rooted out life and cultivation. The 
Samnites had carried away their wives and children with 
their property into inaccessible forests on the mountains, 
against which the Romans made an inconsiderate attack 
that cost them many dead and prisoners. That the Sam- 
nites were able to prolong their existence by such means 
only and could no longer appear in the field, is clear from 
the separation of the consuls who quarreled on account 


92 Cicero, pro Balbo, 22. (50). 


3 The interposition of Fabricius for the appointment of the for- 
mer, and the malicious wit by which he guarded against being 
regarded on this acconnt as a friend by the man be had favored, must 
be referred to bis carlicr consnlship, for at the time of his second the 
republic was in no danger, if the anecedote really refers to a consular 
election, and not rather to a nomination to the dictatorship, namely 
after the defeat on the Siris;—another saying, by which Fabricius 
cast the fault of the defeat npon Laevinus alone (Phitarch, Pyrrh. p. 394. b.) 
shews that he certainly thought the appointment of a dictator necessary. 
It is in aceordance with this snpposition, that in the Excerpta of Dion we 
find mention of Rufinus and of this ancedote between 454 (460) and 
466 (472). 

VOL. HT. 2er 
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of this repulse, and from C. Junius remaining alone in 


94 while Rufinus marcht into Lucania and Brut- 


Samnium, 
tium. 
Croton surrounded by walls, the circumference of which 
equaled those of modern Roman,5 was only a shadow of 
what it had been little more than two centuries ago, when 
it ruled over four nations and sent armies of more than a 
hundred thousand men into the field, when it destroyed 
Sybaris, and was preparing for all the Italietes the choice 
between submission and a like fate. The day on the Sagra 
was the Leuctra of the Crotoniats, and civil feuds and 
tyranny must already have reduced them from much of 
their early greatness, before the Lucanians deprived them 
of their empire;® the elder Dionysius gained possession 
of Croton by force of arms,’ and a sinking town, which 
had unceasingly to defend its existence against the Sabel- 
lians, who would not rest until they had expelled‘ all the 
Grecks from their coasts, could not recover again from 
such a calamity. Scarcely fifteen years before Pyrrhus 


91 According to Zonaras: the Fasti however ascribe to him a triumph 
over the Lucanians and Bruttians; but to Rufinus none, notwithstanding 
his brilliant success at Croton. He had therefore probably been made 
responsible for the above-mentioned defeat. 


5 Twelve miles, Livy, xxiv. 3. Undoubtedly from a Greek 
writer— Polybius—who mentioned a hundred stadia, no exact mea- 
surement. 


6 To determine the time of the battle of the Sagra is, I think, 
impossible with the information that has hitherto become known; to 
place it in the age of Stesichorus on account of the tale in Pausanias, 
Lacon, c. 19., 11, would be ridicnlous. In accordance with internal 
probability one might place it after the destruction of Sybaris, 
and suppose that Croton was weakened, when the restoration was 
undertaken that would have deprived them of the rich territory, Dionysius 
mentions the tyrant Clinias (Exc. Peirese. p. 588) before Anaxilas of 
Rhegium. 


7 Livy, xxiv. 3. That we read nothing at all in Diodorus of any of 
the years of the tyrant’s reign, in which the occurrence falls, can only be 
the consequence of mutilation. 
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crost over to Italy," 


Agathocles had without any difficulty 
besieged and taken by storm the town, which obeyed a 
tyrant and was lulled into security: and now it was so depo- 
pulated that its men were no longer sufficient to defend 
its walls; the party which was opposed to Rome, saw no 
safety except in receiving a garrison of Lucanians, who 
perhaps had ceast to be its mortal enemies since Brut- 
tium had become independent. When Rufinus appeared 
before the town depending upon the proposals of the ho- 
man faction, he discovered the presence of these troops 
only by a sally in which his attack was repulsed; and 
he was encampt a long time before the walls without 
effecting any thing. But he succeeded in deceiving the 
king’s commander Nicomachus, and making him believe 
that instead of continuing a tedious siege he was turning 
towards Loeri, whither he had been invited; he broke 
up his camp, and marched thither, and Nicomachus was 
proud of his activity, when he learnt after hastening to 
the threatened town, that Rufinus was approaching. But 
scarcely had the latter received the expected news, before 
he returned by foreed inarches to Croton which he entered, 
favored by treachcry and a fog. Nicomachus hastened 
after him, but found the town already fallen, and the road 
in the possession of the enemy, so that he only got back 
to Tarentum with great loss. ‘Those who had escaped the 
sword and slavery were visited in this same war, probably 
during the return of Pyrrhus, with fresh destruction, since 
the rebels of Rhegium laid the town in ashes and cut to 
pieces the Roman garrison.? The survivors, a few thou- 
sands, collected together in a small part of the circum- 
ference, and inhabited, as was the case at Rome in the 
middle ages and at Pisa, an open place, which was sepa- 
rated on all sides by rubbish—and fields arising out of 


98 For the pretext of Agathocles for sending his flect along the cousts, 
was to necompany his daughter Lanassa to Epirus. 


9 Zonaras, VU, 6. 
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36910— from the ring-wall that had become quite forein 
to them, until even this shadow of a Crotoniat people 
vanisht completely after seventy years.!! Thus ended 
the greatest town of Italy, from which the doctrines of 
Pythagoras had spread among the Grecks. Meanwhile 
Locri also had gone over to the Romans. The outrage 
upon the Roman garrison did not allow the possibility of 
reconciliation, till an equal one had been committed upon 
the enemy’s garrison that had been received.!? This was 
also provoked by the insults the people had suffered from 
it, and they murdered the commander and his soldiers. 
There was also a triumph in the year 470 (476) over 
the Samnites, Lucanians and Bruttians: and the people 
in distress implored Pyrrhus to save them: this enabled 
him to justify to himself his want of perseverance in giving 
up Sicily. But his return was diflicult: the Mamertines 
were his enemies, and he was obliged to embark either at 
Catana or Tauromenium: neither the port of Rhegium nor 
Locri was open to him, and yet there was urgent neces- 
sity to sail over to the coast of Italy as quickly as possible, 
since a Carthaginian fleet was waiting for him in the Faro. 
Pyrrhus met this, it is true, with 110 galleys; but his 
crews had been raised by force, and this had more than 
any thing else excited against him the feelings of Sicily; 
they knew that they were to be sacrificed, in order to 
protect the far more numerous fleet of transports, which 


0 Livy, xxiv. 3. The ruins of the buildings around modern Rome 
are buried like corpses, and in consequence of their mortar they have 
given to the vegetation which arises upon them, a luxuriancy that it did 
not possess in many places, where the soil is originally poor, — just as a 
field of battle becomes fertile. 


"1 Jn the chronicle of Eusebius the taking of Croton is placed in 
Ol. 124. 1 or 2: aecording to this the town must have been taken in the 
Imeanian war and afterwards revolted to Pyrrhus. But it is only the same 
errour in referring Italian circumstances to Olympic years, whereby after- 
wards the surrender of Tarentum is assigned to Ol. 125.2: and which 
prevails in Livy (see above, note 293). 


M Ga ose WG. 
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was to carry over the booty of their country and the 
soldiers levied among them, who were destined never to 
return if they reacht Tarentum. Hence the Carthaginians 
had an easy victory; they sunk seventy ships of war, and 
only twelve escaped uninjured to the coast between hhe- 
gium and Locri, where every thing that was saved, was 
landed. In order to continue his march, he was here 
obliged to defeat the Mamertines, who were expecting 
him in narrow passes with ten thousand men; he suffered 
severe loss and was wounded himself; but the terrour 
which goes before a general, whom every single enemy 
feels to be superiour to himself, and which is increast by 
personal deeds of heroism, paved for him the way. Locri, 
which was compelled to submit to him again, was severcly 
chastised by exccutions and fines. 

Now whether it was, that the military funds were lost 
with the ships, or that ready money did not form any con- 
siderable part of the Sicilian booty, Pyrrhus found himself 
in great difliculty at Locri through the demands of the 
soldiers to whom pay was duc:° and as he could obtain 
no contributions from the allies," he took possession, in 
consequence of the advice of some Epicureans, of the 
sacred treasures in the temple of Proserpine in that town. 
That the ships in which these were conveyed, were driven 
back into the harbour or upon the coast of Locri by the 
storm that overtook and scattered the whole flect in its 
passage to Tarentum, was proclaimed as a miracle, and 
who can discover what and how much have been added 
to a story that is differently related? That a mind like 
Pyrrhus’s was so struck by such an occurrence as to 
restore the stolen treasure, was natural; that which alone 
gives the event historical importance in our cyes,—among 
whom no one with Dionysius can play the believer, us 


913 Diodorus, Ex. Peir. p. 286. 
Dion, Fr. xxi. p. 20. 


'5 Whose demonology, if any other proof were required, would 
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if the well-deserved punishment of the irreconcileable god- 
dess had from this moment followed the sacrilegious man 
and drawn him down into her dark empire, — is, that the 
king ordered the unfortunate advisers to be put to death.” 
He who fancied that he could make atonement in this way, 
was wandering in his mind, and broken down. 

He is said to have led twenty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse to Tarentum,'7 consequently nearly the 
same number as he had embarkt in Epirus five years 
before: but the Epirot veterans lay dead, and the Greek 
vagabonds or barbarians who filled their places, were 
never true and faithful to a Greek king, and no longer 
composed that mass which was more irresistible by its 
spirit than its arrangement. However on the return of 
Pyrrhus the consternation revived, with which the Romans 
had previously heard of his approach, and miraculous signs 
opprest their hearts. A thunderstorm had shattered the 
clay image of Summanus on the top of the Capitoline 
temple: the head was found no where: this seemed to 
bode the unavoidable fall of their empire, but the science 
of the Aruspices discovered that it had been thrown into 
the Tiber, and it was found in the bed of the river at the 
spot indicated by them." 

When the consul Manius Curius held a levy in 471 
(477), those who were called up did not appear: Curius 
sold the property of the first who disobeyed; no tribune 


shew how far he was removed from the belief, which in the time of 
Pyrrhus no longer existed any where among the Greeks. 

%5 Appian, Samn. xi. p. 69. 

Plutarch, Pyrrh. p. 399. b. 


18 The majority of the troops raised in Sicily consisted of bar- 
barians. 


Cicero de divin. 1 10 (16). Livy, Epitome xiv. A tempest such 
as, especially in the South, often appears in conjunction with 
thunderstorms, might easily carry so far the colossal and hollow 
shell: and thus the material part of the narrative contains nothing 
wianifestly impossible, which it is worth while to point out: the ad- 
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proteeted the infamous citizen; and the levy went on. 
Two consular armies marcht into the field; Curius into 
Samnium, Lentulus into Lucania.  Pyrrhus advanced 
against the former, reinforced by all the male population 
of Tarentum capable of bearing arms. A Samnite army 
joined him, but weak in numbers, desponding and dis- 
affected: he took a part of it with him, and sent off the 
other part to support the Lucanians and detain Lentulus, 
that he might be able to fight with Curius alone” The 
latter had taken a strong position on the highths near Be- 
neventum, and entrencht himself: here he endeavoured to 
avoid a battle, until he should have been joined by his col- 
legue who was on his march: the auspices too were un- 
favorable. Pyrrhus made preparations to fall upon the 
Roman camp before day-break with pickt troops and ele- 
phants; as fortune had deserted him, a dream frightened 
him when he had fallen asleep at the beginning of the 
night, and he wisht to recall the orders he had given, but 
his generals prest him not to delay till the arrival of Len- 
tulus should ruin all his hopes. In order to gain the 
top of the hill above the Roman camp, the soldiers were 
obliged to make a long march through pathless woods 
by the light of torches: time and distance were badly cal- 
culated, the torches did not burn long enough”, the 
columns lost their way, and it was already broad day- 
light when they descended from the highth. Even thus 
their appearance was unexpected; but since a battle had 
become unavoidable, the auspices too no longer prevented 


vocacy of the science of the Aruspices I have no wish to undertake. 
—I may observe by the way, that the modern Homans remark it as a 
well-known fact, that the lightuing now never strikes the Capitol, while 
in every thunderstorm it dances upon the roof of St. Peter’s and there 
also splits walls; as if Jupiter was still hurling it. 

920 Consequently he certainly had not eighty thousand foot and six 
thousaud horse, as is stated by Orosius 1v. 2, or he was three times 
stronger than the Roman urmy: Dionysius, Exe. Peir. p. 545. 

2 Te was at least late in the autumn: Curius triumph: in Feb- 
ruary. 
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it. Curius marcht to meet them; fatigue and disorder, 
such as are the consequences of a night-march, paralysed 
the assailants, and they fled after a slight contest”? with 
great loss. This success gave the consul confidence to 
accept the battle in the open plain against the main 
force of the king%: one wing of the Romans conquered, 
the other was driven back by the phalanx and the ele- 
phants as far as the fortifications of the Roman camp. 
But they were defended, and a shower of burning arrows 
with flax, tar and barbed hooks fell upon the elephants, 
which turning back, shy and furious, drove into complete 
flight the troops which accompanied them. It was a com- 
plete defeat™, the king’s camp was taken, two elephants 
slain, and four of the eight which were taken alive, were 
the proudest ornament of the triumph.” The defeated 
were so completely scattered, that Pyrrhus himself came 
to Tarentum with only a few horsemen. 

In Lucania fortune had been just as unfavorable to the 
allies, and all hopes of regaining it had now been tried 


“9 On this point Plutarch, whose narrative has the stamp of perfect 


authenticity, agrees with Orosins, 


* Here too I take upon myself to develop the narrative, con- 
vinced that every one acquainted with such subjects will find it neces- 
sary. The plain is the Arnsinian field of Frontinus, Florus and Oro- 
sius. 


24 Whether Livy stated the number of the dead at 23,000 (Eutropins) 
or at 33,000 (Orosins), can never be ascertained by the manuscripts of 
the two epitomisers: the number of 1300 prisoners in Orosius is at 
least credible. 


"The absurdity of the statement in Frontinus, that the Romans here 
beeame acquainted with the art of forming a camp, has already been 
shown by Lipsius: there is a further and a decisive reason besides the 
one which he states, namely, that the disposition of the Roman camp 
rests upon the fundamental principles of the augnral science, and there- 
fore belongs unquestionably to very early times. Some old remembered 
saying, which referred to the eye and talent of Pyrrhus tor choosing a 
camp, must have given rise to that misunderstanding. 


*5 our Leutulus triumplit. 


| 
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and lost. They had to expect the Romans under the walls 
of Tarentum, and if a Punic fleet appeared in these seas, 
it would be dangerous, perhaps even for the king himself, 
to return to Epirus Nevertheless he tried to induce the 
kings of Macedonia and Syria to send him succours in 
men, ships and money against an enemy, who would soon 
cease to confine himself within the surrounding sea: but 
no one listened to him. He was obliged to abandon Italy, 
and his leaving Milo behind at Tarentum with a garrison, 
was a considerable sacrifice at least for the time, although 
perhaps he could just as little make up his mind to give up 
a hope entirely, as to follow it up with perseverance. A 
report which was spread intentionally, that the succours 
which had been demanded, were coming, afforded him a 
pretext for keeping the ships ready for sailing, that were 
to convey the troops back to the Ceraunian mountains, as 
if they were to take in Macedonians there; and it might 
induce the Romans to renounce as hopeless an under- 
taking against Tarentum, and to allow the victorious 
armies to return to their triumph.?” 

Pyrrhus led back to Epirus only eight thousand foot 
and five hundred horse; and the difficulty of raising pay 
for this small number, drove him in the first instance to 
new wars; afterwards it was the passion of a gambler who 
has fallen into misfortune. These were times exactly like 
those of the thirty years’ war, when it was impossible to 
support a small army, and easy for a general of great 


9% Tf we understand it in this manner and remove the absurd circum- 
stances, that it was necessary to gain a single night for embark- 
ing, the narrative of Pausanias (Attic, e. 1. 31) has all the appearanec 
of being well-founded. A considcrable time clapst, before the answer 
of Antiochus could arrive, certainly not from Antiochia and still 
less from the upper satrapies, but from those on this side of Mount 
Taurus, where he kept his court on account of the war against Prolemy, 
Ceraunus aud Antigonus, and now on account of the Gallic invasion. 
Justin, whose account of this war is one of the worst parts of his 
nuequal work, undoubtedly places these same demands before the King's 
passage to ltaly. 
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name to assemble and maintain a large one. A new star 
sceined to have risen for him, until after throwing himself 
from one giddy enterprise into another, he perisht at 
Argos®®; these events are forein to our history. 


98 Pyrrhns, according to Orosius also, had fallen, when Tarentum 
was still holding out: it was surrendered however in 474 (480). The 
death of the king may have occurred in the same year, — OL 126. 4, — 
by no means in Ol. 127. 1 or 475 (481); to this year also in Orosius 
the year 475 answers in this period, in which the Carthaginians according 
to him appeared before Tarentum, 


023 


ENTIRE SUBJUGATION OF ITALY, 


AND TILE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF THE ITALIAN ALLIbs. 


Lie three campaigns which still followed, before the 
war in southern Italy was brought to a close, seem, with 
the exception of the fate of Tarentum, to have past away 
without any of those prominent occurrences which attract 
the attention of hasty and unlearned epitomisers, amid the 
repetition of monotonous narratives of the ravages of war 
and the taking of unimportant places. This however is 
evident, that Rome availed herself of the entire removal of 
all danger, in order to recover breath after the continued 
exertions of the last nine years, which had been increast 
since the landing of Pyrrhus beyond all previous example: 
otherwise the first two years would have been adorned by 
something more than a single triumph over the Taren- 
tines%% and Samnites. In order to have rest themselves, 
they allowed the Lucanians and Bruttians to rest. 

Tarentum meantime was already doing penance for 
the outrage she had committed. A phrurarchus regarded 
himself as tyrant of the city entrusted to his power, and 
it was only in consequence of a mild disposition, which 


%9 The supplement cannot be doubted. In these Fasti the Tarentines are 
wentioued before, but the Lucanians after the Samuites. 
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but few among those usurpers possest and Milo not at all, 
that this power was not exercised in the most revolting 
manner. Many citizens conspired against him; us their 
undertaking failed, those who succeeded in making their 
escape, took possession of a castle where they obtained 
peace from the Romans. It is probable that the Sallen- 
tines also concluded peace at this time.9% 

But when the people had rested for two years, the im- 
patience revived of putting an end to a war, which, if 
Pyrrhus, who was in the full vigour of life*!, returned as 
master of Macedonia and Greece, might after all become 
ruinous in the end. lL. Papirius Cursor and Sp. Car- 
vilius were elected in 474 (480), with the confidence that 
they would subdue the Samnites: the former was a son 
of the general who had avenged Caudium ; both in their 
first consulship, which they had held together, had thrown 
into the shade all the triumphs that had hitherto been 
gained over Samnium. It was only sixty-eight years since 
the first hostilities. 

The consuls fulfilled the commission of the nation. In 
their presence the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians did 
homage to the majesty of Rome, probably because the 


90 Because in Livy xxiv. nine only of the three nations together with 
the Tarentines are mentioned as those which Papirius and Carvilius 
were commissioned to snbdue; and because six years afterwards the 
Sallentines became involved in a war against Rome, while the others 
were quiet who had formerly been the allies of Pyrrhus. The question 
would be solved by a happy discovery, which might complete the 
broken off lines respecting this year, and which is very possible, if 
excavations are ever made by the side of the Curia Julia for the pur- 
pose of completing the Fasti ; and I mention this, in order by means 
of an example, to direct the attention of every one who can work to- 
wards this objcct under fortunate circumstances, to the importance of 
searching after these buried treasures, of which it is quite certain that 
much at any rate is still to be found. The real consular Fasti too, 
which are still wanting here for forty years, would be an exceedingly 
important discovery. 


31 He was forty-two years old. 
Ay yi 
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death of Pyrrhus had destroyed every hope; but still we 
may suppose not without memorable struggles, of which 
not even the slightest mention is preserved. It is no loss 
to us, that we do not sce the victory of an overwhelming 
power, to which the freedom of a noble people submitted: 
but it would be important to know the laws of that state 
of subjection, to which the Samnites were obliged to yield. 
Even after the third war an alliance had been concluded 
with them, and thereby consequently their rank as a state was 
recognised: now it was not so%?: and the freedom which 
remained to them was a gift of the Roman people. That 
hostages from them remained at Rome‘, is a further proof 
of their dedition, since it is not probable that tribute was 
imposed upon them to be paid by instalments. When 
peace had become a habit, no further hostages can have 
been demanded.— Of the Bruttians it is stated, that they 
gave up half of the Sila forest, so valuable by its timber 
amd tar. 

There is no doubt that, if Livy’s second decad were 
preserved, the formula allies and Latin nation would occur 
from this time forward just as frequently as we now find it 
from the time of the Hannibalian war. Previous to the 
dissolution of the ancient Latin league the relations did 
not exist, and it was not till towards the end of the next 
forty years which are still contained in the first decad, that 


932 The Epitome x1. has not negleeted to mention the former, just as 
little as the 1x. at the peace after the second war: consequently the silence 
of Epitome xiv. is a full authority. The author of these Epitomes was 
nearly contemporary with Livy, and well acquainted with the ancient 
relations. 


3 Lollius was one of them: Zonaras, viu. 7. 


34 This statement we owe to Maïs Excerpta from Dionysius, xx. 5. 
They are on the whole of little value, and must have been altered through- 
ont by the person who put them together: such rhetorical artifices are 
not in the style of Dionysius. But their publication is nevertheless a 
gain: thus we have here a hint confirmatory of the explanation, of 
what is to be understood when a people is obliged to give up half of its 
ager to Rome. 
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they began to acquire some permanency. According to 
the peculiarity of the old Latin language, which omits the 
connecting particle *%, it properly ran thus, Socii, nomen 
Latinum; whence has come the expression, allies of the 
Latin nation, through the same misunderstanding as the 
Roman people of the Quirites®. The Latin nation was 
entirely different from the allies, even in consequence of its 
having originated, with the exception of a very few ancient 
towns, in the will and law of Rome, and consequently 
this whole part of it at least could have no alliance with 
the Roman people. But no passage with which I am 
acquainted, affords any ground for deciding the question, 
as to whether the denomination, properly understood, was 
applied to all the nations from the Macra to the Straits, 
or only to the Sabellians and the people of southern Italy, 
while the Etruscans and Umbrians on the other hand were 
lookt upon as nationally forein and had such different 
rights, that it was only by an improper extension of the 
name that they could be included init. I-conjecture that 
the latter possibility expresses the true relation; and for 
this reason, that the Etruscans and Umbrians regarded 
the cause of the Italicans as forein to themselves. 

But in whatever extent the name dailies is to be under- 
stood, it is clear that among them, just as in the provinces”, 
the difference must have existed between those who were 
federate ( foderati) and those who were free (liberi). The 
Marsians and Pelignians were federate, and their rights 
were secured by mutual oaths: the Hernican towns were 
free, and to them their autonomy was restored ® after the 
conquest, when the senate decided upon the fate of the 


PVO SD 4.50; 


35 One sees that the mistake arose from the genitive, when it was written, 
e.g. decem millia sociorum nominis Latini. The commentators of Livy have 
not perceived this connexion. 


37 Giceron 2 Verca OCs): 
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nation; here no treaty existed, but only a right granted by 
one party. This second class belonged to the svcd no less 
than the former. 

The former class, which according to Cicero was very 
small in Sicily, and existed in those places whose territories 
were added to the Roman domain, because taken by the 
sword, was very numerous in Italy especially in Samnium. 
It was from this class that those places were selected, 
which were fit for colonies; but a far greater number must 
like Capua have remained, and probably have fallen into 
decay for the most part, without receiving a colony. One 
of the principal reasons of our scanty knowledge of the 
peculiarities of antiquity is owing to the circumstance, that 
what is related of one particular case, seems as if it had 
occurred only that one time. The inhabitants of such 
places however did not form a state, had no freedom; they 
no longer belonged to the people, from whom they had 
been conquered, and in no case to the allies*®. The 
existence of territories of considerable extent subject to 
tithes does not therefore contradict in the least the axiom 
of the old agrarian law, that Italian ground was free 
from taxes; which, as is well known, was extended so 
far, that the towns which obtained exemption from the 
land tax were said to be endowed with the Italian right. 
No piece of land of an Italian community was liable to pay 
taxes with ownership, as was generally the case with lands 
in the provinces: they were bound to send their contin- 
gents, and in order to pay them were compelled to impose 
a tax; consequently if they had been taxt for Rome, a 


9% The descendants of these dediti were dediticii; it would be inter- 
esting to develop the legal consequences of this condition, since 
the liberti dediticii stands in the same relation to these people as the 
Latini Juniani to the citizens of colonies; but it would lead too far. 
But it is of historical importance to know, that the taxt peasants of the 
Roman people, when they had lost their own landed property, could 
not acqnire any other cither in their own district or in any Roman one, 
because they had no commercium. ‘They therefore necessarily crumbled 


away. 
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double tax would have arisen, which aceording to Roman 
notions was quite inadmissible. But it was only the 
Italicans and Latins who were allowed to serve in the line; 
foreiners were essentially exeluded from it!!: Greeks, who 
were so forein to the Romans that they were sacrificed 
together with the Gauls as hereditary enemies, were not 
the less excluded because they inhabited towns on the 
south of Italy. Hence it is no contradietion that freedom 
was given to Tarentum, and yet that a tribute was im- 
posed upon it“, The Neapolitans, although allied* and 
of proved fidelity, knew that their services would not be 
used against the enemy, when they offered the treasures of 
their temples in the Hannibalian war“. But in the same 
way as the triremes of the Greek maritime towns, of course 
manned by them, were used before Rome had a fleet, so 
the marines for the Roman ships were probably raised for 
the most part among them. 

The condition of those who were allied by treaty, must 
have shewn manifold differences aceording to the eireum- 
stances under which it arose: and this we know of more 


° Cicero, pro Flacco, 32 (80). The obligation might be remitted by 
privilegium (vacatio); but it existed originally. 


41 Milite atque equite scire se nisi Romano Latinique nominis non 
uti populum Romanwn, writes Hiero, Livy, xxu.37, The Roman 
writer, whose ear was accustomed to socit Latini nominis, and who 
remembered from his earliest youth and his Transpadane home the Latin 
right which had been introduced there, and who was born almost thirty 
years after the most ancient right of the allies bad become extinct, makes a 


mistake only in the expression, where he probably translates ctupayo: from 
Polybins, 


“2 The former is said in the Epitome, xv: the latter by Zonaras. 
4 Livy, vru. 26. 


“4 Si quam opem in se crederent, codem studio fuisse oblaturos.—It may 
be that the Bruttiani were levied among them as a disgrace to the Brut- 
tians; although according to the etymology which Diodorus and Strabo 
gave of the name Bruttius, the beadles may have borne it long before; — I 
doubt whether the Brnttians, since they were half-Grecks, ever served in 
the Roman camps. 
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that one treaty respecting places in Italy: the principal 
division however is, that the alliance was either equal, or 
contained the clause, that the lesser people should gladly and 
willingly honour the supremacy of the Roman people.* It 
is conceivable that Rome at that time still maintained an 
equal alliance with some places, which in this case, it is 
true, could not be regarded as dependent, but they gradually 
disappeared, and we necd not allow ourselves to be perplext 
their anomaly.” 

The permanent conquests, as the example of Beneven- 
tum shews, were so scattered, that the Samnites, especially 
after the final peace, had anything but a compact territory. 
Whether the remaining parts continued to be united into 
one whole by certain arrangements, may appear doubtful, 
since Rome abolisht the diets of the Latins, and according 
to the same principle dissolved and forbade them in Greece: 
but there is a preponderating probability in favour of their 
having continued among the Italicans, however much they 
may have been changed. Representations from the whole 
body of the Pelignians, nay from the Samnites even after 
the Hannibalian war," seem to presuppose such a bond. 
The manner in which the Marsians and Italicans in general 
make preparations for and begin the social war, shews that 
they were not unaccustomed to act as nations, and this is 
also supported by the unanimity of their resolutions in the 
Hannibalian war, whereas the division which kept the Pen- 


95 That of the Camertians and that of Ileracica from Cicera, pro 
Balbo 20 (46). 22 (50). 


4 Majestatem prop. R. comiter colunto: Cicero pro Balbo 16 (35), 
and Proenlus, |. 7, D. de captivis et postlim. (Dig. 49. tit. 15.1. 7.) 


7 The relations of the public law between the republic and the com- 
munities dependent upon it, clearly correspond to those of the private per- 
sonal law: municipia without the suffraginm to arrogated sons: allies who 
do homage to the supremacy of the republic, to persons în manu: the 
dediti to those who are în mancipio: those to whom freedom has been 
restored, to the libertini. 
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trians faithful to the Romans, while the Hirpinians and 
Caudinians joined them, suggests that it was only each 
single Samnite people that remained as such, and every 
thing was abolisht, which had united them into a collective 
nation. And it is almost self-evident that this was done in 
the case of the chiefs of the districts, who had formerly been 
elected among each single people. 

That in many cases at least the same course was pur- 
sued in Italy, as was common in the arrangement of a 
province, namely, to establish a uniform constitution for the 
towns and approximate it to an oligarchy, may be inferred 
from the senates being generally attacht to the Roman 
party and the commonalties to the Punic in the Hanni- 
balan war. 

The Latins alone had the right to vote in a tribe 
assigned to them by lot:% an honorary right without any 
reality. But the latter, as well as the former, were entitled 
to remove to Rome, and have their names registered in the 
book of citizens, if they left a son behind them in their 
houses, in order that their house might not become extinct 
and the burthens of their fellow-citizens increast.”! This 
was a great thing; for though this registration did not yet 
confer the nobler rights of a citizen, still it might now be 
done by any future censor; and it was only by such a regis- 
tration that M. Perperna could obtain even the curule dig- 
nities, while it was overlookt that the full franchise had 
never been given him. 

But of incomparably more importance were the rights 
of all the dependent people and the Latins to share in the 
use of the domain lands of the Roman state, which though 
secured in general by a legal act, must always have been 
liable in the case of each single district to the interference of 
the ruling people, who might withdraw from use every part 
of the domain and distribute it as private property. That 


99 Here there is a N. B. in the margin of the manuscript. 


% Livy, xxv. 3. Appian, bell. civ. 1. 23. EU bane ENT TRS 
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the Italicans who might remove into Latin colonies, unless 
they transgrest the limits of the law, settled down by thou- 
sands at Fregellac, as the Samnites and Pelignians did,” 
affords distinct evidence, if such could appear necessary, that 
at the founding of such a colony they were allowed to give 
in their names together with the Quirites and the Latins. 
That they also obtained their shares in assignments, as we 
have shewn of the municipia, is stated in expressions which 
seem to have been taken from an author who carefully 
weighed his words. Now on account of this right the 
allies and the Latins had an equal interest with the Roman 
possessors of estates against the agrarian law of Tiberius 
Gracchus, which was unfair only to them, not to the 
latter ;*! its being carried into effect deprived the republic 
of the voluntary obedience of its subjects, and C. Gracchus 
should therefore have granted them the franchise, even if 
it had not been otherwise wise and necessary to give it. 
Thus the aristocracy had support among the subjects 
against the claims of the commonalty: an interest in the 
preservation of the existing order of things became ex- 
tended to many, when Lucanians possest estates in Sam- 
nium and Samnites in Apulia, whose titles originated in 
the Roman conquests: and even the people from whom 
extensive tracts of land had becn taken, might in some 


952 Livy, SLI. 8. 

5 From Posidonius: Appian, bell. civ, 1. 18. don yñ—émémparo À Tots 
guppdyots emidinpnto: obre Ta ovuBAasa, ore Tăs KAnpovyias 
iri EXOVTUY ărdvTay. 

54 Cicero, de re p. ur. 29 admits, that Tiberius, who began in his 
measure concerning Asia with the greatest justice (this is to be supplied 
at the beginning), remained just towards his fellow-citizens ; but he 
adds, that he injured the rights of the allies and Latins. Compare ». 
19. Somn. Se. 2. de Amie. 3. Appian, bell. civ. 1. 18. 19. —I will not sup- 
press the conjeeture, though it may be said to be over-refining, 
that the desolation in Etrnria, the sight of which strnek Tiberius 
Gracchus so forcibly, may have arisen from the Etrnseans not possess- 
ing the right of using the domain land, which is extensive in the 
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measure recover from their loss, if they could cultivate a 
part of them for a tax paid to the republic,*%* in return 
for which they themselves had the advantage of their con- 
tingents being provided for, and roads made for them. 
For it was the object of the Roman laws, to keep slaves 
away from the domain land, and to preserve on it a sturdy 
race of free Italicans as labourers and cottagers. Again, 
nothing is more astonishing than that the Samnites in fifty 
years again counted 70,000 citizens and 7000 knights. For 
the infantry of the Italian allies received at the expense of 
the republic the same provisions as that of the Romans, 
and their cavalry two thirds as much as that of the Ro- 
mans: their towns were only bound to provide arms and 
pay, and, if necessary, an addition to the provisions of the 
cavalry. The contingent of each town or district was fixt: 
they were not all required every year to send the whole or 
a part of it, but the consuls determined whose turn it 
was: each place appointed the superior as well as infe- 
riour commander for its troop: that the prefects of the 
alles who were appointed by the consuls, in number half 
as many as the tribunes," were chosen from among them 
and not from the Romans, is incomparably more probable 
than the contrary supposition. In the Hannibalian war a 
Pentrian Samnite, Num. Decimus, commanded several 
thousands,°9 and whenever the allies distinguished them- 
selves, Italicans are always mentioned as their leaders, and 
not Romans, and T. Turpilius, a Latin, under whom even 


*% As Ofellus cultivated his farm for a rent paid to the owner who had 
foreed himself into it, 


% Polybius, vi. 39. 


% Polybius, vi. 21. of imaro: mapayyéANovor tots ăpxovoi Tois amo Tay 
Tuppaxidwy médrAewy Tâv ex THS ItaAlas, e Sv âv BovAwvrat CvoTpaTevew Tous 
TuuuăXovs, Giarapoëvres TH TAROOS k. 7. À. Livy, xxx1v. 56. From both 
passages it is clear, that the chiefs of these places have to appear at Rome 
at the beginning of the consular year. 
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tribunes were placed, must have been a prefect of this 
kind. 

The dependents of Rome could neither conclude a 
treaty with a forcin country nor carry on war, nor defend 
themselves with their own forces and under a commander 
of their own without the sanction of the senate.” 

Within their own states the allies were perfectly at 
liberty to confer the franchise and legislate for them- 
selves: the table of Bantia, in which prices are recorded 
by sesterces, affords an example of the legislation from this 
time of the connection with Rome. On the other hand the 
rights common to the Latin towns, in the same way as 
they prove that a uniform civil right was given to these 
colonies at their foundation, seem also to warrant the con- 
clusion, that this right which had been granted, could not 
be altered, a fact, which is expressly asscrted respecting 
the colonies with the Roman right. The use of their 
native language remained. Consequently their magistrates 
too retained their penal jurisdiction, and the civil one in 
mixt vases, which was exercised by the Roman proconsul 
in the provinces. 

In disputes among themselves, in complaints of an in- 
dividual citizen against his own state, and in accusations of 
crimes against Rome, the senate judged; it also decided 
in or made up internal feuds; but more commonly en- 
trusted this to the patrons. For each free Italican 
people moreover had a patron at Rome, who watcht over 
its interests as proxenus and representative; whose rela- 
tion was sacred in the good moral times, and like that of a 


9 Sallust, Jug. 67. 69. 

st What Livy 11, 22, says about the Latins after the battle of 
Regillus, is for that time a palpable fable, but is transferred from a 
later time. 

63 This the towns in Grecee could do. Cicero, pro Arch 3. (5). 

5 Gellius, iv. 4 xvi. 13. 
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father brought with it severe and unpaid for exertions; in 
degenerate times it enricht. 

A Roman consul or pretor appeared among them with 
the full power of the imperium, and had his sentences exe- 
cuted without delay. There never was such a golden 
age, that pride and passion would not have led to out- 
rages, even if avarice and lust with such unlimited power 
had not produced any, —and because there were no tri- 
bunes of the people, even the decemvirs sinned: — the only 
protection against the abuse of a power, to which no limits 
could be set without destroying it, was in the patrons, who 
had to take the part of the opprest even against their own 
relatives,°’ and in rank and influence were equal to those 
who might have sinned, so that the latter could not easily 
escape punishment. In the Latin towns the magistrates 
were protected against tyrannical and cruel acts on the 
part of the Roman authorities, by their obtaining the 
Roman franchise together with their dignities:® and 
this was without doubt the object of such a distinction. 
What other nation’s allies were in the enjoyment of such 
rights? What greater ones could they demand than these? 
It is true much was wanting to their aspiring minds, 
because the higher franchise was denied them: but it was 
impossible to grant this until the allies had become 
Romans in their minds and ways of living and acting 
together for a long while; and the period when it should 
become practicable to do this, lay in the future as one of 
regeneration, by combining the rich elements which had 
become homogeneous: in this lay the secret of the growth 
of the Roman state, and it explains the decay of the Greek. 
The advantages, which had been gained in the state when 


966 ©, Gracchus in Gellius, x. 3. 


57 Gellius, v. 13, xx. 1. And since the hospes was most in want of 
assistance, being absent and a stranger, it was commanded that his part 
should be taken even against the (native) client. 


5 Appian, bell. civ. 11. 26, 
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small by admitting the lesser tribes, and when more ex- 
tended by granting equal rights to the plebeians, were 
now also prepared, if the insight of a deeper wisdom could 
conquer prejudices, narrowmindedness and littleness. This 
natural development was checkt. When Italy came under 
the supremacy of Rome, new tribes were still formed, and 
the general expectation must have been, that this would 
be continued: and if with this system there appeared a 
danger in two directions, either of giving to the new 
citizens such a preponderance over the existing ones as 
the plebeians had obtained over the most ancient, or of 
throwing the burthen of the military service dispropor- 
tionately upon the old Quirites and of thus destroying 
them, yet such a contrivance as had once guided Servius 
Tullius, afforded the means of remedying these defects by 
new forms. But what a king could do, was impossible in 
a free state. Two things were needed: to breathe new 
life and strength into the higher orders: the only proposal 
we know of, which was directed to this point, that of Sp. 
Carvilius after the battle of Cannae, was received as high 
treason, and aimed only at a transitory measure: the rub- 
bish of the decayed curies however ought to have been 
swept away, and new houses formed of patricians, ple- 
beians, Latins and Italicans. The second want was not 
overlookt; namely, to remove freedmen from the govern- 
ment: but this could only have succeeded by colonisation 
beyond Italy. 

The freedom of a constitution becomes torpid, when it 
wants to uphold a particular state of affairs, and not the 
causes out of which it arises; when it chokes the new 
things, which are germinating by the side of the exist- 
ing ones and striving to develop themselves. If life ac- 
tually turns to them, and retires from what capricious- 
ness alone is bent upon preserving, the latter remains as 
a hollow and dead form: such efforts to uphold it deceive 
perhaps, because a living evil does not find the place vacant 
to occupy: but the living beauty, which is also excluded 
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from it, does not appear with its claims: for it cannot 
come to light. There is also heavy responsibility incurred 
and preparation made for bitter days for future genera- 
tions, if, though regeneration and development may not 
be prevented, that which springs up is not so regulated, 
that it may become amalgamated and combined with that 
which exists, — if the right of that which comes into ex- 
istence and that which exists are not balanced, if classes 
have outgrown their minority, but no place is prepared 
for them to occupy without pressing upon others. If 
this carelessness exists, of several possible evils one hap- 
pens unavoidably: either the old power awakes, which 
feels itself endangered, and overpowers and chokes the 
new life: or the latter overwhelms and suppresses that 
which is growing old; or all grows up in a luxurious 
and chaotic mass, the spirit of freedom is gone, and the 
whole nation has become impotent. 

The selfish rejection of just demands seldom assists 
him who is hostile to them: but they change their 
nature, just as healthy juices become poisonous by being 
represt. 

Every free constitution goes, like ourselves, through 
life towards death: whatever moderates its consuming 
rapidity. whatever produces obstacles which require time 
to overcome, prolongs its existence. The firebrand of 
the Parcae, on which the life of Meleager depended, 
might be withdrawn from the flames: but if the child 
had sunk into a dead sleep, a sad service would have 
been done it, so long as the fire did not touch its talis- 
man. But a state has this advantage over an indivi- 
dual, that by constantly raising in an ever-increasing 
circle more persons to its highest freedom, it can carry 
back its life more than once to youth, and live through 
it again with fresh energy. To prepare this, to watch 
that sleep may not befall it, and to take care that what- 
soever was gloriously peculiar to it, may be preserved 
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or revived, however much outward forms may change, 
this is the task of the founders and rulers of {ree states, 
and where they are without power to effect this, their 
ruin is unavoidable. 

No state had the perfection of Rome in this respect, 
and here is the explanation of its greatness and decay. 
Great Britain too has thus developed freedom within herself 
out of the power of the barons and the liberties of a few 
communities, has placed the vassals on an equality with the 
freemen, has emancipated the serfs, and put every honour 
within the reach of all: then she has extended her own 
free laws over her separate provinces; next to Scotland, 
and has raised that country from a poor freedom to her 
own; and at last has prepared for Ireland the possibility of 
better days by the union. But North America was lost, 
because what should have been offered there, was neither 
really wisht nor wisely granted, when the proper time was 
past. In Ireland an oligarchical minority had endeavoured 
for a century to extirpate the natives or reduce them by 
fear to timid animals, in order to maintain its injustice 
firmly. When the power of nature was stronger than a 
tyranny, which wanted the resolution to strangle them or 
sell them as slaves, and when those whom they had wisht 
to destroy, had increast to millions; then instead of at 
length, though late, preparing their elevation to cqual 
rights gradually, concessions were unwisely made to the 
multitude, and the demands of the optimates enviously 
and insultingly refused. And will indeed the majority of 
those who have to decide, ever perceive, that, however 
much evil there may be in the Irish Catholics, a better 
state of things can never arise until the full franchise shall 
be given them? Will they ever consider, that if Rome had 
only prevented the Marsian war by complying with just 
demands, although it might have been too late for joyful 
consequences, she still would not have suffered the civil 
war, instead of being obliged, when she herself was ex- 
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hausted, to grant to the exhausted what could benefit now 
neither her nor them 9%? 

Venice was already decaying, when she filled up the 
places of her extinct houses, nor by such as were equal to 
those that had perisht, as was done in former times, but 
by those which purchast their elevation: the proposal of 
the Marchese Maffei would at least have been a palliative 
for the evil that was already too visible. But never was 
an opportunity of preparing elasticity and life for the state 
for centuries to come, neglected more thoughtlessly. No- 
thing would have appeared more senseless to a Roman than 
when the different races were placed on an equality in 
Mexico, instead of waiting and preparing, till the natives 
became Spaniards in language and habits, till they had 
acquired the desire of becoming their fellow-citizens, and 
gradually attained their object. 

After Pyrrhus had fallen at Argos, the Tarentines 
secretly applied for assistance to the Carthaginian com- 
manders in Sicily’. The latter sent a fleet which cast 
anchor in front of the harbour, while Papirius was encampt 
before the town. It is easily conceivable, that, if the 
admiral had without the order of his government gone 
upon an enterprise, which would have involved the republic 
in a war with Rome, if it succeeded, he should have hesi- 
tated and undertaken nothing, until external events, which 
however did not happen, should justify him; although 
they had not after all been able to come to the resolution 
of renouncing such an enormous advantage. As to Milo, 
both nations were equally hostile, and how high the exas- 
peration had risen between him and the town, may per- 
haps be seen from his proceedings: for the rest, the 
Poenians must have been niggardly at the improper time, 
as they often were, and Papirius generous, as he might 


969 (Written in the year 1824). 


7 Not to the senate, otherwise the oath could not have been 
taken, that the fleet had come without their knowledge.  Orosius, 
IV: 
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have been, it is true more easily, with the booty of Taren- 
tum before his eyes, than those who were to protect it. 
Milo persuaded the Tarentines that Papirius was inclined 
to grant a tolerable peace to prevent the town from falling 
into the hands of the Poenians. This was so credible, and 
a peace not absolutely injurious so much preferable to 
receiving a garrison of Libyans or other barbarians in the 
Punic pay, that Milo was empowered to negociate on 
behalf of the town; he had openly conversations with the 
consul, and could deceive the Tarentines by constant fic- 
titious reports respecting the pretended negociations, until 
all the stipulations for him and his men were completed, 
and the citizens learnt with deadly horrour, that the Ro- 
mans were in the citadel”!. Milo departed for Epirus 
unmolested with all his treasures. It is scarcely conceiv- 
able that the Tarentines taken by surprise could still pro- 
tect themselves against a hostile attack from the acropolis, 
or that the Romans denicd themselves the gratification of 
washing in blood the garments of the fetiales: all we know 
however is, that liberty indeed was granted to the town; 
but its walls were broken down, and its ships and arms 
taken away”. If there is any foundation for the state- 
ment, that the triumphs of this war brought luxuries of 
all kinds, paintings and statues to Rome‘, they must 
have been acquired at Tarentum. Ten years may have 
laid the most guilty in their graves; the punishment of 
the enemies of Rome is always a matter of course, but 
is nevertheless disguised. An Italian fugitive, Lycinus, 
was not long after these events in the service of king 
Antigonus, and was his commander at Athens’: this 
man had evidently fled to escape from the Romans. 
Somewhat more than forty years afterwards a legion was 


i Frontinus, Strateg. 111. 3. 1. Zonaras, viii. 6. 


12 Zonaras, vus. 6, Yet Polybius, 1.20, mentions at the beginning of 
the Punic war Tarentine triremes. 


73 Florus, 1.18. “4 Teles in Stobaeus, Serm. XL. 8. 
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regularly stationed in the unfortunate town”: it is more 
probable that this began immediately after the conquest, 
in order to keep the surrounding nations in obedience, 
and to prevent undertakings by the ambitious Alexander 
the son of Pyrrhus, and that it thus remained, than that 
it should have commenced after the Punic war, when 
Epirus had become quite powerless, and Macedonia was 
far from even dreaming of expeditions beyond the sea. 

Polybius from the original documents has refuted Phi- 
linus, who accused the Romans of a breach of faith, since 
they were forbidden, he said, by the treaties to interfere in 
the affairs of Sicily and the Carthaginians in those of Italy." 
The errour must have been widely spread among both 
nations, since Livy said, that Carthage violated the treaty 
by the arrival of the fleet?7; in which statement he fol- 
lowed the annalists, who did not perceive that they thereby 
confirmed the charge, which had been brought against 
their forefathers by the most popular historian among the 
Greeks. Diplomatically, Polybius is certainly right, but 
just as correct was the public opinion in both capitals, 
which supposed that a territory was assigned to each 
nation by circumstances, in which the other was not allowed 
to interfere without breaking the peace. Hence Rome 
made violent complaints at Carthage respecting that usurpt 
interference, and the Punic senate excused itself by an 
assurance upon oath that was innocent of it”. That 
it came to open hostilities near Tarentum between the 
forces of the two nations, as is stated by Orosius alone, 
must either be altogether fictitious, or an exaggeration of 
insignificant affrays. 

The deserters at Rhegium, who could not hope for any 
pardon and who saw their punishment approaching, when 
the war had become extinct far and wide, exercised hostili- 
tics themselves, surprised the garrison at Croton, cut them 


%5 Polybius, 11. 24. 76 Polybius, 111. 26. 


77 Epitome, xiv. 78 Orosius, 1v. 5. 
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to pieces, and laid waste the remains of the town. The 
consul C. Genucius%9 blockaded Rhegium in 476 (482), 
and separated the Mamertines by a treaty from the re- 
bels.# After a long siege, during which the Romans 
suffered from a scarcity of provisions, which was remedied 
by Iliero who also sent troops*!, the town was taken by 
storm: by far the greater number of the Campanians fell; the 
prisoners were sorted by the consul: all the loose vagabonds 
that were found among them, were immediately executed : 
those of the legion who still survived, a few above three 
hundred, were sent to Rome in chains. According to one 
account they were unanimously condemned to death by 
the tribes; according to another the senate decreed and 
executed the punishment in spite of the opposition of the 
tribune M. Flaccus.*? All were scourged and beheaded, 


99 Dionysius, Exc. xx. 7.  Orosius gives only the gentile name: but a 
Genucius was consul in 475 (481) also; and to this year did his chro- 
nology lead, which has been followed : but the author of that excerpt was so 
ignorant, that, as he gives a praenomen, this is certainly copied without 
alteration. The expression, per decem annos (Livy, xxvitt. 28) also agrees 
better with this year. Besides these two writers the consul is not mentioned 
by any one. 


8 The words, trols utv otv Mapeptivous—obs oupydxyous of ev 
7 ‘Pnyl® mposedéyorro, ôuoAoyia mpocedjoavto, Zonaras vill. 6. 
which may have been misunderstood and somewhat miswritten be- 
sides by Byzantine writers, cannot, I think, conceal a different 
meaning. 


St So says Zonaras. Polybius probably did not know this, other- 
wise he would searcely have past it over in silence, where he blames 
the condnet of the Roman governmeut in regard to the Mamertines 
as it deserved,—it thus becomes still more culpable, — but his not 
knowing a cireumstance which happened a hundred and _ fifty years 
before his time, proves nothing. Hiero had all possible reasons for 
supporting the Romans, that the allies of the Mamertines might be rooted 
out of Rhegimn, and that Rome, which was then at variance with the 
Carthaginians, might promote his interest by taking Messana. Whether 
he wore the diadem as early as that time, is uncertain: but he had at all 
events kingly power. 


82 The former is found in Maïs Excerpta from Dionysius, xx. 7, 
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fifty every day, until all had atoned for their crimes: it was 
forbidden to bury or mourn for those who had been exe- 
cuted.9%3 The surviving Rheginians were invited to their 
desolate home, and whatever could be restored, was given 
back to them with the freedom of their city: the new com- 
munity that now grew up, was one of the very few towns, 
which continued to exist as a Greek place even in the 
time of Strabo; nay it is probable, that it preserved this 
distinction till a few centuries ago. 

In the year 478 (484) a Samnite war blazed forth from 
the ashes for the last time. Lollius who was kept at 
Rome as a hostage, escaped to the mountains of his native 
country and found followers among desperadoes and rob- 
bers. The senate sent both consular armies, in order to 
suppress the insurrection quickly: the greatest part of the 
rebels who had scarcely taken up arms renounced their 
senseless enterprise: still a mountain fortress of the Cari- 
cenians®* persevered in the insurrection, until it was scaled 
by night under the guidance of traitors during a fall of 
snow The leaders were beheaded according to custom, 
the remaining prisoners sold6 Lollius had probably 


and in substance in Orosius, 1v. 3 (populi jussu): the latter in Valerius 
Maximus, 11. 7. 15. 


%3 The number of 300 odd exists only in Polybius, 1. 7. Livy 
reckoned that 4000 were executed, as if the legion had been com- 
pletely recruited and found complete: this is shewn by his own work, 
XXVIII. 28, and by those who copied from him, Valerius Maximus, 11. 
7. 15, and Frontinus, Iv. 1. 38,—Orosius tv. 3, is also of the same 
opinion. Mai’s Excerpta from Dionysius, xx. 8, reckon 4500, which 
indeed make the legion still more complete, of which 300 were exe- 
cuted every day: the complete work perhaps admitted of a choice 
between this and another account, according to which Appian (Exe. 
Peir. p. 564) confines the execution to the ringleaders — it is strange 
that it is generally overlookt, that the guilty legion consisted of 
Campanians ; whose punishment could not be so grievous to the 
Romans. 


* In the highest Abruzzi, above the Pentriaus. 


8% Zonaras, VIII. 7. 5 Dionysius, in Maïs Excerpt. xx. 9. 
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counted upon the Picentians, who revolted against Rome 
in the same year’, and whose conquest signalises the 
following one 479 (485), nay it is probable enough, that 
the Sallentines as early as this time, at least previous 
to other discontented nations, did not conceal the inten- 
tions which led to their defeat in the year 480 (486): the 
accounts of this period are so utterly meagre, that we can- 
not say at all, whether they had not taken up arms even 
în the year before. A calamity, which befalls their suc- 
eessful enemy indeed no less than themselves—but they 
believe that they cannot become more wretched,—may 
cause men in despair to think, that the moment has arrived 
for venturing upon something. Such a calamity was the 
unexampled winter of the consular year 477 (483), and the 
earth groaned at that time as if the end of the world were 
near. Both consuls triumpht over the Picentians: P. Sem- 
pronius only is mentioned as the commander in the single 
decisive battle.& When both armies faced each other 
drawn up in order of battle, the earth shook: equal con- 
sternation spread on both sides, but the consul revived 
the courage of his men by vows and addresses. When 
the Picentians submitted, their number was found to be 
360,000; here we evidently cannot think of a census and 
rolls, which gave about the number of men capable of bear- 
ing arms, but of an enumeration of the people comprising 
both sexes. That Picentian places were taken by force, 
and were kept ready to be disposed of, is clear even from 
the establishment at a later time of the colonies of Firmum 
and Castrum. But it must have been also after this war 
that a part of the conquered nation was transported to 
the Lower Sea, about the bay of Salerno, where a town 
Picentia was founded, from which the new people obtained 
the name Picentinians: for this settlement was made by the 


97 Eutropius, 11. 9, 
# By Orosius, 1v. 4, and Frontinus, 1. 12.3. 


59 Pliny, II N. a. 18. 
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Romans*%; and there was then an urgent occasion for re- 
moving the old inhabitants from that coast which formerly 
belonged to the Samnites, unless it was laid waste by war, 
and for separating the Samnites entirely from the sea, 
since no one could conceal from himself, that, though the 
war against Carthage might be deferred, it was unavoid- 
able: moreover the violent character of the measure is 
more in accordance with the decision respecting a subju- 
gated people immediately after their conquest, than if some 
time had already elapst. This population was probably 
carried away from that district, which retained the name of 
ager Picenus and bordered upon the country formerly in- 
habited by the Senonians. There arose in each a very 
important Roman settlement; at a later time by assign- 
ments: at this time a considerable tract seems to have 
been sold. The Campanian colonies of Salernum and 
Buxentum served to keep the Picentinians in obedience. 
The same object of guarding the coast against the 
threatening maritime war, in which Rome had no fleet to 
keep the enemy away from Italy, had led to the occupation 
of Cossa and Paestum by colonies as early as 473 (479). 
In the year 478 (484) the colony Beneventum was founded 
in the heart of the country of the Caudinian Samnites, 
which secured the direct road from Capua to Apulia; in 
484 (490) Aesernia, which divided the Candinians and 
Pentrians: in the same manner Ariminium in 478 (484) to 
control the nations beyond the Apennines, and to protect 
the lands of the Roman citizens who had settled there: 


350 Strabo, v. p. 251. 


% Valerius Maximus, vi. 5.1, compared with Maïs Exe. from Diony- 
sius, xx. near the end. The Camarinians, however, who were sold into 
slavery, and to whom the senate gave back their liberty, cannot have been 
the Camertians: and I would not object to P. Claudius being taken for 
Appius the consul of this year, were it not for the mutilated and unin- 
telligible passage of the Excerpta. 
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and in 483 (489) Firmum among the Picentians: perhaps” 
Castrum also on the same coast. 

That Venafrum and Allifae were separated from Sam- 
nium is clear from the pretor sending every year prefects 
to these towns, as to Formiae and Fundi;® they were 
consequently subjects with the Cacrite right; and hereby 
the whole country on the right bank of the Vulturnus was 
separated from Samnium, and withdrawn from the influence 
of native magistracies. If this did not take place as early 
as after the third peace, it certainly did not happen later 
than this time. 

Concerning the war by which the Sallentines were 
subdued, there is no account whatever; it is from the 
triumphal Fasti alone that it is clear, that both consuls 
conducted it in each of the years 479 (485) and 480 (486): 
in the autumn of the second year, four months before the 
last triumph, the consuls triumpht over the Sarsinatians; 
whose revolt, or a truce purchast by the Sallentines had con- 
sequently interrnpted the undertakings against the latter. 
Brundisium was of extreme importance for the safety of 
Italy, and, if it did not become a colony till long after- 
wards, yet it probably belonged above all others to those 
points, which were occupied by a legion whose head quarters 
were at Tarentum. 

By the conquest of the Sallentines, the union of Italy was 
completed: to Volsinii the Romans went only as pro- 
tectors of the aristocracy, which every republican govern- 
ment, unless it be democratical in the extreme, prefers 
above all others for the dependent townships. No free 
communities had arisen in Etruria, and the ruling nation 
was obliged to arm its vassals for the purpose of defend- 


592 For certainly the Epitome x1. places the foundation of a colony of 
this name twenty years earlier, and mentions it along with Sena and Hadria. 
But the only time when such a one is afterwards mentioned by Livy 
(xxxv1.3), Castrum Novum, it is the port-town on the Lower Sea, between 
Ostia and Tarquinii. 


93 Festus, s, v. pracfecturae. 
MOD LIT. Lin 
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ing itself. The -serfs of the Volsinians9 had thereby 
acquired great importance in the long Roman war: when 
the peace was concluded, the oligarchs still continued to 
raise their contingent from them; and as the arms re- 
mained in their hands, they acquired by force the fran- 
chise, the rights of marriage and inheritance, and seats in 
the senate. That many a one repaid his former master 
for his ill treatment, we may easily believe; but even if 
things were not so bad as this, the humbled party might 
still have been tempted to seek assistance at Rome for the 
restoration of their former condition. This was promist; 
but the secret negociation was betrayed and cruelly 
punisht by the party in power. It was Q. Fabius Gurges, 
who had long been worthy of his father, that the republic 
sent to chastise them in 481 (487): he conquered in the 
field, but lost his life in an unsuccessful ‘storming of the 
town: this advantage however only prolonged the resis- 
tance of the inhabitants who were blockaded, and whom 
hunger alone could compel to surrender. The triumphal 
Fasti assign the triumph to M. Fulvius, the consul of the 
year 482 (488), and place it in November: another account 
attributes the conquest to P. Decius:% the latter was 
perhaps pretor when Fabius perisht, and undertook the 
cominand, and it was he who drove back again those who 
had sallied from the town; the rest would be exaggerated. 
The defenders of the town, who came into the hands of 
the victor alive, were executed as rebellious slaves, or 
surrendered to the surviving patricians: but among their 
mortal enemies and in the midst of famine the survivors 
of those who had been unable to make their escape, were 


94 For a justification for thus understanding the account in Zona- 
yas, vil. 7. and the Anctor de vir. ill. 36, I refer to vol. 1. p. 124, 
foll. 


9% Auct. de vir. ill. 36. In ¢. 37. the surname Caudex of the younger 
App. Claudius is derived from this war: there must consequently have been 
a tradition, that he did injury to those who were blockaded by boats or rafts 
upon their lake. 
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probably not more numerous than those of the Swedish 
prisoners at Dreysach. The extremely strong town was 
razed to the ground, and the remains of the Volsinians 
settled in an unfortified place, which is perhaps meant when 
Volsinii is mentioned afterwards:%% it disappeared from the 
number of the Etrusean towns.% 

It may be that a general decree determined the relations 
of the Italian nations, which were not fixt by treaties, 
as was the case after the conquest of the Latins: it may 
also be that they were developt less systematically. Now 
in whatever way it was done,—we may perecive how 
wisely and beneficially the fate of Italy was determined, 
from the fact that during the Punic war, which followed 
immediately after the union of the Peninsula, there did not 
occur even a single movement against Rome, and that, 
before Hannibal carried the war thither, which destroyed 
the core of the nation, the country flourisht in population 
and prosperity to a degree which later generations thought 
searcely credible. This constitution which united Italy 
for the first time into a single state, I shall now endeavour 


to describe. * * * * % 
x. x *% * * % 


96 Livy, XXVII, 23, 

® It is not found in the list of those who supported the undertaking of 
Seipio. Livy, xxvii. 45. 

98 (This was unfortunately never exeeuted. How far the short hints 
respeeting the relations of Italy after the first Punic war, which are con- 
tained in the last chapter of this volume, are to be regarded as a supple- 
ment for this the most painful gap in the whole work, has been remarkt in 
the preface.) 
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INTERNAL HISTORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
OCCURRENCES OF THE PERIOD FROM THE 
LUCANIAN DOWN TO THE FIRST PUNIC 
WATT: 


‘Two years after Pyrrhus had been conquered, 473 
(479), Ptolemy Philadelphus sought the friendship and 
alliance of the Romans by an embassy, which was received 
at Rome with great distinction. The senate accepted the 
proposal very readily, and in reply sent three embassadors 
with presents to Alexandria: it was the custom however 
to transmit to kings in friendship with the Romans a 
purple toga and tunic, and an ivory throne. In costliness 
the Romans could not pretend to vie with the treasures 
of Alexandria: but the chief of the embassy, Q. Fabius 
Gurges, was the chief of the senate; a distinction of which 
no second example occurs.%% The embassadors were 
splendidly received: the king, according to the Greek 
custom, had golden crowns offered them: to preserve the 
omen and honour the king, they accepted the present, but 
placed them on the heads of his statues. Other marks 


99 Of his collegues, Q. Ogulnius was certainly the same who had begged 
Aeseulapius of Epidaurus, and was consequently acquainted with the Greek 
language; and the same thing is very probable of Numerius Fabius, as he 
was the son of the painter, who assuredly had intercourse with the Greeks, 
and who would not have been unacquainted with the Greek poets: his 
nephew would not have been sent to Delphi either, if the language had been 
unintelligible to him. 
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of honour which could not be refused in this way, they 
gave up to the treasury, even before making their report 
upon the embassy: but the senate gave it all to them as 
their property 1. 

These transactions were not an empty display of vanity. 
The ruler of the first commercial state in the world at that 
time had not a few important relations with the rulers of 
Italy: but political ones, which can only be perceived by 
attentive reflection, in consequence of the isolation of the 
histories of states which are destroyed even down to almost 
unintelligible fragments, induced the Alexandrian king to 
seck something more than a connexion favorable to the 
commerce of his subjects. Carthage could not have ren- 
dered him uneasy, nor could he have thought of conquests 
in that quarter. But Alexandria was destined by nature, 
as had been clear to its founder, to be the capital of an 
empire, which should unite the islands and all the coasts 
of the eastern half of the Mediterranean: even the first 
- Ptolemy had subdued Pheenicia and Cyprus, on which he 
founded his naval power; Philadelphus extended his do- 
minion as far as Caria; and the hegemony of Greece was 
an object under the first three kings, from which they 
never turned their eyes. Even in those cases in which the 
course of the wars of that obscure period can be at all 
discovered, all chronological dates have vanisht, and it can- 
not be ascertained at what time the war began, which was 
so unfortunate for the second Seleucidian king, and the 
end of which he did not live to see. But even if the war 
had not broken out yet, it was the consequence of the 
nature of circumstances, not of personal ones, and conse- 
quently was foreseen: and in like manner the same cir- 
cumstances brought about the alliance between the Mace- 


1009 All the passages are given by Fabricius on Dion, p. 61. n. 218. 
That Lycophron does not allude to this alliance, I shall shew in 
nnother place. (‘This has been done in the treatise, On the age of 
Lycophron the Obscure. Rhein. Museum, 1. 2. p. 108. foll. Kleine 
Schriften, p. 442. foll.) 
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donian and Syrian kingdoms against the Alexandrian, until 
the latter was deprived of all the coasts it had gained. 
The relationship between the then reigning kings, since 
Antiochus was married to Stratonice, the sister of Anti- 
gonus, may have drawn it closer; but even if Pyrrhus had 
permanently and entirely gained the kingdom of the Anti- 
gonids, the dynasty of the Aeacids would have entered into 
the same relation, notwithstanding the affinity of blood 
between the descendants of Berenice. The case of an 
actual communion in arms therefore existed easily, if the 
Romans consented to let legions cross the Ionian sea: and 
if, as is probable, Pyrrhus was then a second time in the 
possession of Macedonia, the senate had reason enough 
for gladly concluding an alliance, by which an allied fleet 
might render undertakings impossible, which he might have 
tried with far greater forces: Tarentum was still holding 
out for him, and the Italicans were not yet subdued. 

As Rome was no longer unconnected with the politics 
of the Eastern world, the embassy of the Apolloniats from 
the Ionian Gulf, which was at Rome in 480 (486), may 
have been commissioned to seek assistance: and if so, 
probably against no one else but Alexander, the son of 
Pyirhus, whose Illyrian wars}! about this time also 
endangered the Greek towns of that country. It is how- 
ever not impossible that they may only have made com- 
plaints against Roman subjects of the other coast. This 
embassy continued to be remembered on account of the 
fact, that, as they had been grossly insulted by noble 
Romans”, the senate commanded the latter to be deli- 
vered up to the injured party, although one of the guilty 
persons was invested with the edileship, and an escort to 
attend the Apolloniats as far as Brundisium to secure 


1001 Frontinus, Strat. 11. 5. 10. Prol. Frog. xxv. 


2 In that year it was the turn of the plebeian ediles, consequently 
Q. Fabius could not hold this magistracy: Dior, fr. 43, also cails him a 
senator, 
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them against any violence on the part of the relatives. 
The Apolloniats did not deceive themselves as to their posi- 
tion, and dismist the offenders unpunisht: Rome on the 
other hand had acquired great glory, without there ever 
having been any danger of regretting its generosity. 

In the year 479 (485) the number of the questors was 
increast to eight!: the doubling of them had become 
necessary in consequence of the acquisition of various and 
rich revenues, If the questorship gave as carly as this 
the right of admission into the senate, this alteration, 
otherwise apparently indifferent as to the constitution, 
was very important, inasmuch as it did away with the 
arbitrary admission by the censors, since those who had 
been questors were to be regarded as candidates nomi- 
nated by the people for the places in the senate, which 
had become vacant by death or unworthiness; and to pass 
over such candidates in favour of others was a declaration 
of supposed unworthiness. But about forty places could 
scarecly be vacant after every lustrum: and the disgrace 
implied in an exclusion, may have been the occasion of 
not strictly observing the number of the senators; espe- 
cially if the questors, when only half as numerous, had 
enjoyed the right of being assessors in the senate, and 
if this right could not be denied to the number when 
doubled. 

Thus the senate, which was originally a representation 
of the houses, next selected from the curies by the elective 


1003 The year first became known throngh Johannes Lydus, de 
mage. 1.27: and since he gives the names of the consuls ('lowviou 
instead of *lovAfov is probably his own fault), the words ral tecoapa- 
koor@, Which have dropt ont, shonld be restored in the date. Owing 
to an expression of Tacitus (who by the way shews in a remarkable 
manner how forein to him were all definite notions of the ancient 
relations of public rights), jam stipendiaria Italia, the opinion had 
become establisht, as if this increase had taken place two years 
later. How Lydus came to suppose that the number was inereast to 
twelve, is clear without explanation: but the name classici is certainly 
eorrect, 
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magistrates of the country, and subsequently from the whole 
nation, in which popular election was mixt up, was at 
length changed into an assembly, the members of which 
were chosen by the people for life, the censors only having 
the right of rejection or exelusion. 

It îs in the latter half of the fifth century or the 
beginning of the following, that the institution of the 
magistracies must be placed, which Pomponius classes 
chronologically together with the second pretorship and 
the triumviri capitales "4 however confusedly he may have 
represented the matter to himself: and as it is impossible 
to come to any certainty on the point, this place, at the 
close of the period when Rome’s dominion was confined to 
Italy, seems to be the proper one to speak of them. And 
the more so, as the establishment of the mint under tri- 
umvirs seems certainly to belong to the time, when Rome 
abandoned the old national coinage and began to coin a 
silver currency, which took place in the year 477 (483). 
To treat minutely of this highly important innovation, 
must be reserved for numismatics, which is mueh in want 
of a thorough investigation for the times of the Roman 
republic. History confines itself to the remark, that 
here, as elsewhere, the Roman legislation only came in 
to develop that which had already begun to gain an exist- 
ence; the denarii of Campanian and Neapolitan coinage, 
with the inscription Romanom, are evidently an expedi- 
ent to assist commerce, which needed silver and did not 
yet receive it from the state. The most important ques- 
tion concerning the Roman silver money would be, whether 
the coining of it was a privilege of the government, or 
could be exercised by private persons, whether individuals 
or houses. To derive the types, which refer so entirely 
and peculiarly to families, and the names from the trium- 
virs,— where we do not read the names and titles of the 
members of the college,—seems perfeetly opposed to all 


joe De Origine Juris, Dig. 1. rit.2. $29, 31. 
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the laws of interpretation : above all things however the 
confusion in the system of coining, which Marius Grati- 
dianus abolisht!%, after it had annoyed the people, like 
a system of money-clipping, 1s only conceivable on the 
supposition, that many persons coined money, each for his 
own base gain. 

The quinqueviri were a local magistracy for the city, 
to protect it after sunset, at which hour the police-duties 
of the magistrates ceast.f 

About the same time the decemviri litibus judicandis 
are said to have been instituted. We may believe Pom- 
ponius, that they were originally destined to preside at 
the court of the centumvirs, and that consequently Au- 
gustus restored them to this vocation, and was not the 
first who gave it them. For lis may possibly be the pecu- 
liar name of the suits in the court of the centumvirs? : 
and though such a charge might have been given once in 
extraordinary times to the questors on the expiration of 
their office, and this may have continued long, yet certainly 
it was not so originally.# 

The new magistrates were appointed by the comitia 
of the tribes : the case was different with the centumvirs; 
for as there were three for each tribe, and they are to be 
regarded as representing a general plebeian court, they 
must have been directly deputed, every three being chosen 
by their tribe. The elections of the centumvirs were pro- 
bably held under the presidency of the plebeian ediles, 


1005 Cicero, de off. 11. 20 (80.) Jactabatur enim temporibus illis numus 
sie ut nemo posset seire, quid haberet. ‘The system which was establisht, 
was probably no other than that which Pliny places in the tribunate of 
Drusus, respecting the proportion of the alloy. 


6 Solis oceasus suprema tempestas. 
7 Wherever a case was tried sacramento, the pretor took sureties litis 
et vindiciarum. 


8 Respecting the confusion of these deeemvirs with the con- 
silinm of the pretor and the like, it is now, I think unnecessary to 
speak. 
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who were themselves judges.1% The extent of the rights 
of this eourt is indeed not recorded, but those which are 
mentioned among innumerable others, as it is said, shew, 
that the right of Quiritarian ownership and all that is 
connected with it, the right of inheritance without or by 
testament, as well as the caput, belonged to the court of 
the centumvirsi!; but contracts did not any more than 
criminal cases: the immeasurable field of possession was 
entirely entrusted to the pretorship.!” 

The relation of the decemvirs to the centumvirs can 
only be ascertained approximately from the nature of the 
case: an assembly of judges cannot exist without presi- 


1009 Dionysius vi. 90. os ürmpéras tv mudpxwv ka. cuvdpxovtas Kal 
Sikagra exăhow. (Ilere followed in the manuscript those remarks 
respecting the time of the institution and the oldest character of the 
centumviral court, which have already found their more appropriate place 
in Vol. 1. pp. 427. 428.) 


Cicero, de Orat. 1. 38, further 39, 56. (173. 176. 238.) 


" Nexa, manicipia ; — usucapiones : — the rights of the praedia, 
which were res mancipii; consequently it is certain not only those 
which are mentioned by Cicero: the lands added and washt off by 
water: — validity of testaments; — the rights of the agnati gentiles,— 
the cases which concern the caput: Cicero, as above: —right to the 
tutela ; the last of which likewise affects the preservation of property in 
the family. 


'2 No one thought, for example on account of the causa tutelarum 
to think of the judicium tutele; or confound the fact, that cases 
concerning the caput in causa liberali were tried with the sacra- 
mentum, and with the judicium against him who had kept a freeman 
as a slave: that in the latter case an arbiter, and he too a senator, 
was taken, is clear from Plautus, Rudens, 111. 4. 7: dato De Senatu 
Cyrenensi quemvis opulentum arbitrum Si tuas esse oportet, nive eas 
esse oportet liberas, Nive te in carcerem compingi est aequom: where 
the senate of Cyrcne must not mislead us. The same is certain of 
the judicium tutelue and of all turpia.—Actions about sums of money 
that had become due, unless the aes et libra were made use of, belonged to 
the pretor (compare the story of the silly advocate, de Orat. 1. 37. [168]), 
in order to obtain an arbiter, &c. The execution of the senteuce of the 
centumvirs could also be obtained only before the tribunal, by addictio or 
manus injectio. 
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dents, who introduce the business and put the question. 
Whether they judged themselves and apart, is scarcely 
cléur. 

A general plebeian assignment was made after the war 
with Pyrrhus, when C. Fabricius also accepted and culti- 
vated seven jugers.05 According to a notice, which 
together with several others from the same source we 
must not despise, the proceeds of the domain lands which 
were sold, were then likewise distributed among the com- 
monalty." 

According to Vellcius! the full franchise was granted 
to the Sabines in the year 478 (484): this statement 
however becomes very doubtful from the fact, that the 
Velina and Quirina, in which were registered the Sabines 
from the neighbourhood of Velinus and those about Cures, 
were not formed till about thirty years later." However 
this may be, this favour must not be understood of the 
whole Sabine people: Nursia and Reate remained pre- 
fectures!?: Amiternum'® and the conciliabula of the Sabine 
district possest political rights of a similar kind: for it was 
from these places’? that volunteers were offered to Scipio, 
when he was not allowed to levy troops according to the 
tribes. 

The numbers, which the census returned during this 
period, are very uncertain on account of the differences in 
the manuscripts in the Epitome. According to the read- 
ings which have most in their favour”, the number of 
heads in 466 (472) had increast to 278,000; which is an 


1013 Columella, pracf. 


Dionysius, in Mars Exe. xx. 9. in fine. 


16 


eS 
According to the Epitome xix, where we can no more suppose an 
errour to exist in such things than in Livy. 


17 Festus, s. v. praefeeturae, 


'§ The article in Festus also concludes with aliaque complura. 
9 Livy, XXvut. 45. 


* On this pomt Drakenboreh should be consulted. 
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inerease of 15,000 compared with the preceding census 
of 458 (464), notwithstanding the great loss in the Gallic 
war: but in consequence of the war that number in 471 
(477) falls down to 271,000 oreven to 261,000. The next 
census is lost: but that of 482 (488) again returned 
292,000. Even if the numbers were certain, it would still 
be a very doubtful speculation to investigate, what share 
the extension of the franchise, and what share the increase 
by births and manumissions had in this repeated restora- 
tion of the population. 

C. Marcius,—a case which did not happen either before 
or after him, and in his against his will,—was appointed 
censor a second time in the year 482 (488), on which 
account he is said to have received the surname of Cen- 
sorinus: a doubtful statement, since that surname might 
just as well have been derived from his father having first 
gained for the plebs a share in this dignity. Now in the 
year 466 (472) this share became perfectly equal, as Cn. 
Domitius concluded the lustrum by the customary sacri- 
fice, which had till then been the privilege of the patrician 
censor. 

The censorships still follow each other at irregular 
intervals: after 458 (464) eight years elapse until the next 
lustrum. That of Fabricius and Papus in 471 (477) has 
become more celebrated than any other, from their ex- 
cluding P. Cornelius Rufinus from the senate, because 
he possest ten pounds of silver plate for banquets.!°?! 
The censors themselves had only silver cups and salt-cellars 
for sacrifices”: but it was perhaps not so much watch- 
fulness against the growth of luxury as the conviction, 
that costly articles which were so unusual according to 
the customs of the country, had been purloined from the 


1021 Cups: Dionysius, Exc. xx1. 1. 


2 That it was necessary to mention wrought silver in the census, ex- 
plains the word dominia for table-vessels of the noble metals. For it was a 
res mauicipit or dominium. 2. Verr. 111, 4.—Nonius has made a guess, and 
given a wrong explanation. 
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booty, perhaps above all others from that of Croton, which 
a faithful general would have transmitted to the treasury 
undiminisht. The rapacity and dishonesty of P. Rufinus 
are known. 

It has happened through the very fact, that the dege- 
neracy of manners which had already commenced, placed 
the natural virtue which was not yet extinct in a clearer 
light, that those well-known features of the mighty con- 
tentedness of this time have been remembered. Unfortu- 
nately they have also fallen into the mouths of declaimers; 
and it is painful to follow Valerius Maximus in relating the 
poverty of Curius and Fabricius. Yet he who relates the 
history of Rome, cannot omit to mention how Curius 
received at his hearth on his farm in the country of the 
Sabines the Samnite embassadors, who brought him pre- 
sents, introducing themselves as his clients, when he was 
eating from a wooden dish, on a wooden bench, turnips 
which he himself had roasted in the ashes, and how he 
refused the gold; not moralising, but following his inclin- 
ation unbiast: they might retain it, he said, for it gave 
him more pleasure to command rich people than to be rich 
himself.!°23 On the other hand a tradition has been over- 
lookt, that, when the state had granted everything to the 
Roman commanders which they required, that they might 
appear both in the city and the field conformably to their 
dignity, Curius took with him into the field only two 
grooms, instead of a whole suite of attendants.” Both 
heroes of the olden school of morals, Curius and Fabricius, 
plebeians of no family, had no dowry for their daughters,” 

103 In Gellius, 1. 14, we find in substance the same story of 
C. Fabricius related from Julius Hyginus: the answer, which is 
not proud and harsh, resembles a tradition from olden times. Fa- 
bricins stroked his body with the palm of his band from his eyes 


down to his stomach, and said, So long as I control all these, I do not 
want any riches. 


24 Apuleius, Apol. p. 265. ed. Alt. 


2 Apuleius, Apol. p. 266. It must be remembered that gentiles and 
elients provided the dos. 
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in consequence of their birth and not possessing clients, 
in consequence of their own choice, which wanted nothing 
for their own house: but this was given by the senate, 
which assigned Fabricius a burial place in the city:10% a 
recognition, that he had lived in so godlike a way, that his 
bones did not, like those of other dead, defile the purity 
of the temple-district of the heavenly gods: and that his 
manes could not disturb the living, as a spectre which the 
consecrated pomerium shut out. 

Curius died in 476 (482). To honour the great Q. 
Fabius as he deserved, the people contributed to his fune- 
ral, one and all, as for Publicola and Menenius: thus every 
one acted without distinction as a client of the dead. The 
house did not require the gift, and Q. Fabius Gurges 
applied it to a general feast for the people. 

The Appian aqueduct supplied the wants of only a small 
part of the city: the booty taken in the war against Pyr- 
vhus?* was destined to supply the other districts with water; 
and Curius, as he had deserved, was allowed the honour 
of executing this work, which death however deprived him 
of. This water was the Anio, subsequently surnamed the 
old: it was derived from the river above Tivoli, 20 miles 
from Rome; and was carried 43 miles round, in order to 
avoid the valleys: for it was conveyed upon arches for 
only 221 paces. It still seemed possible, that war might 
come so near the city, that open water-courses might be 
cut off.* The Caelian, Palatine and Aventine hills, and 
the Circus lying between the two had no share in this 
water. Some regions, which were then suburbs, may 


iu Cicerone lege. 11. 23 (58). = Frontinus, de aqnaed. 6. 


25 Under the word manubiae we have not only to understand the money 
which was taken, but all that the questors derived from the sale of slaves 
aud every kind of property; and also from that of lands, which were gained 
in that war, 


> The subterraneous passages are now quite filled in many places by 
stalactites: the Anio gives bad water containing lime. 


% Frontinus, de aquaeduct. 6. 80. 
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afterwards have received branches: the piscina publica, the 
district of the Antonine Thermac, is among those which 
Frontinus names; and since the pond there is mentioned 
as a public place as ‘early as the Hannibalian war,!9 
which had disappeared in the time of Festus, if not even 
as early as that of Verrius, one feels inclined to con- 
jecture, that it was fed by the Anio, and was dug in 
consequence of its aqueduct. But the soil of that dis- 
trict has many springs, and it may have been superfluous 
to derive the water from a distance for such a purpose. 

Rome now began to assume a more stately appear- 
ance by its private buildings also: down to the war with 
Pyrrhus, the houses of the city had been universally roofed 
with shingles: now the rain-tiles (ämbrices), such as are 
still customary, came into use. 

The highroads, which had been made since the censor- 
ship of Flaminius, bore the names of their founders: the 
Latina, Salaria, Nomentana, the oldest Tiburtina, there 
is every reason for believing, were older: the Punic war 
with its financial distresses was not the time for such 
undertakings: they may have been more ancient than even 
the Appian road, at least in a more imperfect condition. 
The institution of a magistracy, quatuorviri, for the roads,— 
the viocuri,—which Pomponius and others place in this 
time, implies particular activity in this respect. 

The fragments of the physical history shew the effects 
of voleanic fermentations, for which no outlet was then 
opened. ‘The winter, with which the consular year of 476 
(482) ended, has never had its equal in the period of more 
than two thousand years, which have elapst since:™ the 


MAL TARAS JB pli SOS ling, tl. N. xvi. 10. 

33 Compare above, 306, 

34 The ehronieles and papal biographies of the dark ages, which 
are otherwise so scanty, mention just so mnch of natural calamities, 


that their silence is fully sufficient to prove this. Such an arctie winter 
is now no longer conceivable in Italy, on aecouñt of Vesnvins. It 
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Tiber was frozen, and snow covered the forum for forty 
days! the olive-trees were destroyed by the frost,® the 
herds starved: the wolves ran into the city and dragged 
as far as the forum a corpse they had torn to pieces. In 
the following year frightful tempests raged, and in the 
territory of Cales flames burst forth from a chasm of the 
earth, and in three days and three nights changed five 
jugers into ashes, together with every thing that the soil 
bore: in the next, 478 (484), the earth shook, when the 
Romans and Picentians were arrayed against one another 
for battle.#7 

In the year 470 (476) premature births prevailed among 
human beings and cattle, and carried off the mothers with 
their issue.2@ An Epidemic, which raged in 481 (487) 
and 482 (488) and occasioned the Sibylline books to 
be consulted, cannot possibly, according to the returns of 
the census, have been so murderous as the ecclesiastical 
writers are pleased to describe it,% who are fond of dis- 
covering calamities in the early history of Rome. 


is however quite a mistake to say, that the average climate has become 
warmer. 


105 Augustin, de Civ. Dei. 111. 17. and Zonaras, VIII. 6. 


3% Zonaras mentions trees in general: I have specified those which 
must have been entirely lost, and the destruction of which was the greatest 
injury of all. 37 Orosius, 1v. 4. 


#8 Orosius, 1%. 2. 3 Augustin and Orosius. 


THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 


Tur fall of Rhegium had deprived the Mamertines of 
Messana of the only allies whom these robbers could have 
had. Uniting with them for the prize of the booty, they 
supported their expeditions in Sicily, in which they no 
more respected the protection of the Carthaginians than 
they spared the Greck towns: and the vengeance of the 
two states which ruled over the island, now rose against 
them. 

It was Hiero of Syracuse, who longed to punish the 
outrages they had committed for many years. He had now 
come to the possession of the kingly dignity by a series of 
prudent actions, which are celebrated by the Greeks, 
and most of which were praiseworthy: by a regular, 
though unavoidable election of the people: an election, 
which the Syracusans never regretted during his reign of 
fifty years. For he was never charged with any despotic 
act, and under his unassuming simplicity, which surrounded 
itself with no splendour of royal etiquette, the Syracusans 
enjoyed all the advantages of liberty, which they had al- 
lowed to escape from them quickly under a republican 
constitution. His memory long remained sacred: under 
him Syracuse recovered from the misfortunes, which had 
prest it down for more than a century, and his government 
was the last period of prosperity, which a part of Sicily 
at least has enjoyed. 

OLE 04 : 20 
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Hiero had armed the citizens, freed himself from the 
old mutinous mercenaries, and raised a new army devoted 
to him and the state; with this he took from the Mamer- 
tines the towns they had subjugated, and gained not far 
from Messana a decisive victory over them, in which their 
general was taken prisoner. Their whole power was so 
exhausted by this defeat, that expecting an immediate con- 
quest and the fate of the Rheginian Campanians, they 
had already determined to go to meet the conquerour and 
implore his mercy, when the faithless interference of a Car- 
thaginian commander, who was cruising with a squadron 
off this coast, deprived the Syracusan king of the fruits of 
his victory, and sowed the secds of a war, in which the 
Carthaginians lost a province they had ruled over for two 
centuries and a half. 

The Carthaginians had been aiming for centuries at the 
complete possession of all Sicily. The Greek towns, which 
were extremely depopulated and weakened, obeyed them 
for the most part, and they therefore believed that, as their 
republic had obtained such an extent of power, they were 
nearer to this conquest than they had ever been, provided they 
succeeded in gaining Mesana; whereas on the other hand 
the connexion of this town with the kingdom of Syracuse 
seemed to open a door to the Romans, to establish them- 
selves in the island in the character of the protectors of this 
kingdom to which they might be invited. 

But the Mamertines were divided among themselves, and 
the protection of Carthage, although a welcome deliver- 
ance from the urgent danger, caused suspicion and anxiety 
to many. As Italicans, they turned their eyes towards 
a ruler of their own country. For Hiero was again in 
the field and under the walls of their town. Both parties 
negociated: the Punic party was readily listened to by 
the governour of the republic: that which sought the pro- 
tection of Rome, 482 (488), had greater difficulties to 
overcome. The policy which Rome had followed hitherto, 
may be called honorable and conscientious, if not abso- 
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lutely, yet in comparison with that which she exhibits 
during ahnost the whole of the remainder of her history. 
Ambition, love of dominion and conquest are born in the 
human heart, and virtue cannot manifest itself in a pure, 
but only in a modified form in the actions of any large 
society, which comes into collision with others. Home had 
already much to repent of; but as yet it had no reason to 
be really ashamed of any of its actions. But the city must 
have blusht, which had surrendered its own citizens to the 
axe of the executioner on account of an infamous deed, when 
it saved their accomplices from a like punishment for their 
crimes, and accepted them as its allics. 

The advantages which presented themselves from it, 
and the danger, if Carthage should gain the sole soverainty 
of Sicily, were obvious: nevertheless the better men were 
of opinion, that it was a case, in which in the name of God, 
with the consciousness that matters could not be altered, one 
ought to keep to the simple dictates of right feeling. ‘The 
majority of the senate obcyed these laws of honour and 
conscience, and did not accept the proposal of the consuls. 
But the latter, Appius Claudius and M. Fulvius, eager 
for war, called together the popular assembly and re- 
peated the proposal which had been rejected. The peo- 
ple, who were not responsible by their individual votes for 
a dishonourable decree, and who allowed themselves to be 
deceived respecting the power of the Carthaginians and the 
probable duration of the war, and anticipated a rich booty, 
decreed alliance and assistance. ‘This deerce is an eternal 
disgrace to Rome, and a symptom, that the constitution was 
beginning cven as early as that time to incline too much to 
the democratical side, although there did not arise internally 
any. disadvantage for the republic itself for a long time 
to come. 

In the mean time not only had the decree been delayed, 
but the execution of it also, and the Carthaginian party in 
Messana availed itself of the feeling of the immediate dan- 
ger, for the purpose of inducing the Mamertines to receive 

Zi la) 2) 
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a Punic garrison into the acropolis, in consequence of which 
Hiero was compelled to renounce all further undertakings. 
Although Rome sought the war with Carthage, still it 
did not wish to assume any other appearance, than that 
its protection was granted against the cruel and inexorable 
hostility of king Hiero; and as the latter had now con- 
cluded peace with the Mamertines through the mediation 
of Carthage, the pretext was entirely destroyed which 
was to justify their interference. Both states avoided as yet 
every kind of declaration. After a long delay, a legate of 
the consul Appius Claudius, who was probably still detained 
himself before Volsinii, arrived at length at Rhegium with 
a part of the army and a number of triremes. 

His passage was prevented by the Punic fleet which lay 
in the strait, and the legate attempted negociations. He 
sailed in a boat to Messana, where he announced to the 
Punic commander and the popular assembly of the Ma- 
mertines, that his state would be the deliverer of this 
people from the oppression of Carthage, declaring, that 
the silence of the Mamertines spoke as loudly as the most 
vehement complaints could do, which they were obliged to 
suppress. The reserve and forbearance of the Carthagi- 
nians led him to expect, that irresolution might prevent 
them from opposing an attempt to cross over, which the 
Romans could never hope to do by force. For not only 
had they no ships of the line’ (penteres, or at least 
tetreres), but not even smaller ships of war: it seems, that 
the senate had thought it impossible to form a real navy, and 
had allowed the small fleet which was useful in the earlier 
relations of Rome, to fall into decay as useless and expensive 
now. For the purpose of making a descent upon an island 
protected by the first maritime power of the ancient world, 
there were assembled, in addition to the transports, only 


1010 Nats kardppaxro:. Polybius, 1. 30. 13. The passing notice of Pliny, 
CH. N. xvi. 74), that the Romans built two hundred and twenty ships 
against Hiero in forty-five days, is a mystery. 
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triremes and pentecontores, which the Greek towns of Italy 
provided for this service; among others the remnants of 
the Tarentine navy !). 

The sailors however were not acquainted with the cur- 
rent in the strait; a violent wind arose and drove the fleet 
out of its course; and without the Carthaginians, who only 
manœuvred to block up the passage to the coast of Sicily, 
being obliged to abandon their determination of abstaining 
from any hostile action towards the Romans, several ships 
fell into their hands, and the others returned to the coast 
of Bruttium. The ships which were taken, were sent back 
with their crew, and Hanno, the commander at Messana, 
invited the Roman legate at the same time not to break 
the peace, but to renounce his useless intention. But 
Romans were not frightened by the failure of an attempt. 
When their answer in refusal was reported to the Punian, 
he swore not to allow the Romans to wash their hands in 
the sea: but he did not fulfil his oath. 

The legate examined the strait: the current and the wind, 
probable under the protection of the night, carried him on 
asecond attempt to the coast of the island without any 
difficulty. The harbour of Messana received him. But 
the citadel was in the hands of the Carthaginians. Hanno’s 
vacillation and fancied prudence surrendered this too to 
the Romans, but not without a new breach of the law of 
nations. A poisonous air breathed over the sea upon the 
virtue of the Romans. The Carthaginian commander was 
invited to come into the popular assembly of the Mamer- 
tines, in order to negociate with them and the Romans. 
He hesitated; yet resolved to do so, not to neglect any 
means of reconciliation. After much speaking, as both 
parties were as little able as they were inclined to yield, 
a Roman seized the deluded Hanno, who appealed in vain 
to the law of nations, and dragged him away. The Ma- 
mertines shouted approval. Hanno had the weakness to 


tol Polybius, 1. 20. 14, 
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command the departure of the garrison as the price of his 
liberation. 

For this he was nailed to the cross by the Carthagi- 
nians. The mode of their execution was cruel: but the 
severity, with which they punisht the offenses of their 
generals does not deserve blame. Rome conquered, be- 
cause she was not under the necessity of punishing; or 
because in the annual election of all the officers as well 
as of the commanders in war, the disgrace of a degradation 
removed the guilty and cautioned the others. 

Another Hanno, the son of Hannibal, had in the mean- 
time brought an army to Sicily in another fleet, and was 
approaching the town. In the name of the republic, as 
a last word, he called upon the Romans to evacuate Mes- 
sana and Sicily before a certain day. He was joined by 
Hiero and the Syracusan forces, which had endeavoured 
with unseasonable jealousy to crush the Carthaginians, 
and now sought their friendship too late. The allied 
armies blockaded Messana, but in separate camps; the 
fleet was stationed near cape Pelorus, and prevented 
the importation of all supplies !”. 

The consul Appius, as if by a miracle performed for 
the evil cause, landed with new legions in the night-time 
without any obstacle, not far from the king’s camp. Un- 
observed and in silence the army was drawn up for an 
attack. The battle was decided before the Carthaginians 
could send help; although the cavalry of the Syracusans 
gained advantages. Hiero was driven back into his camp; 
he abandoned this also, and retreated first to the mountains, 
and then to his capital. On the following day the consul 
made an attack upon the Carthaginian camp. The Punians 
had weakened their army by a cruel and cold-blooded act 
of mistrust: many Italicans served among them, and all 
these, most of whom, being emigrants of nations that 
had been subdued and destroyed, certainly entertained a 


1042 Diodorus, Eel. xxii. 2. 
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bitter grudge against Rome, they had ordered to be exe- 
euted, that there might be no traitors among them. 
Throughout this war, which the government, notwithstand- 
ing the glorious deeds of single generals, carried on with 
uniform thoughtlessness, it never scems to have occurred to 
them to make war upon Rome through Italy: perhaps it 
was unwilling to set the example, as their own subjects bore 
a much harder yoke: but Rome did not require the exam- 
ple, nor did she dread it. 

Thus the Punic army was not numerous, and had 
already, although besicging, sought safety in a strong posi- 
tion on the sca-coast and behind marshes. The attack of 
the Romans upon a fortified dam in front of the camp failed: 
but the pursuit drew the Punians into an open country, 
where the Romans took vengeance. Among the different 
accounts concerning their further progress the most probable 
one is, that the defeated army broke up from its camp after 
the battle, and disperst among the towns of their province 
for winter-quarters. 

The Romans left the Punians alone, and first prose- 
cuted their advantages over the Syracusan king. Appius 
invaded the small kingdom, and encampt under the walls 
of Syracuse. A regular attack upon these walls, which 
time itself has scarecly been able to destroy, was imprac- 
ticable: but the ravages of the country rendered the 
citizens still more averse to the war. Tor two centuries, 
the Carthaginians had been the mortal enemies of the 
Syracusans, and the circumstances under which an alliance 
was concluded, unnatural after such inveterate feclings, 
could not produce patient resignation in their cause: for 
it was owing to Punic malice alone, that the Mamertines 
had not been subdued after the victory of Mylac, and 
that the Romans were now encampt on the Anapus. 
Hence Iliero too did not avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity, when the consul with part of his army was given 
into his hands on one occasion, but allowed him to 
escape the danger, letting the time slip by under the 
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pretence of a negociation: and when sickness, such as has 
often befallen forein people on the banks of the Syraca, 
compelled the consul to break up from his quarters and 
return to Messana, the Syracusans followed the retreat; but 
instead of battles, conversations and meetings were held 
at the outposts, and it was as forein to Hiero’s inclination 
to force the will of his subjects in such an undertaking, as 
it would perhaps have been difficult for him with a newly 
establisht power. 

In the second year of the war 483 (489), the consuls 
M’. Octacilius and M’. Valerius landed with four legions 
and the allies without any obstacle. This seems incon- 
ceivable, and can only be accounted for by the fact, that 
the extraordinary strong number of men in the ships 
of war of that time, which did not draw much water, 
allowed a fleet to take a station, only in case it could 
obtain provisions in the harbour, or when stores were 
laid up. For the ships had no room for provisions, any 
more than modern gun-boats. The consuls now advanced 
on the north eastern declivity of Mount Ætna. Centoripa 
and Agyrium, which seem to have been again united to 
the Syracusan state ever since the victories of Hiero, sur- 
rendered without resistance; Alaesa too appears to have 
been one of the Syracusan towns which submitted to 
Rome; but Catana on the other hand to have been con- 
quered, since booty was carried to Rome from this place. 
Sixty-seven towns! 3, of which a part was subject to 
Syracuse, but the much larger number to Carthage, sub- 
mitted to the supremacy of Rome. When the consular 
armies approacht Syracuse, Hiero obeyed the voice of 
the people. The consuls gladly accepted the offer of 
peace: for in the heart of Sicily the army was in want 
of provisions. But the opportune offer of peace scarcely 
softened its conditions. ‘The small number of towns, the 
possession of which was expressly confirmed to Hiero, 
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formed, with the exception of the distant Tauromenium, 
only a small though rich territory around Syracuse, the 
most southern corner of the island: a far greater number 
was taken away from his sceptre by this unsuccessful cam- 
paign, which would have been preserved to him by an ear- 
lier peace that had been demanded by every consideration. 
All Roman prisoners were set free without ransom: the 
king paid down a contribution of 200 talents!) and 
became the ally of Rome. A Punic fleet appeared too 
late in the harbour of Xiphonia: it left this coast; while 
the Roman consuls on the other hand made use of the cur- 
rent of their victory, to penctrate as far as the extreme west 
of the island. Egesta, which called itself akin to home, 
and obtained a very favorable treaty under this title, 
received them: and so did Halicyac, together with many 
other towns of less note. From Tyndaris on the north 
coast, which the Carthaginians had maintained in the midst 
of the revolt of the towns, they now transported the inha- 
bitants, after the discovery of a conspiracy, to Lilybaeum, 
their Sicilian capital. 

No Roman generals had yet conducted such a brilliant 
campaign, but on the other hand no Roman army had yet 
met with such a feeble resistance. For in Italy all nations 
fought for their liberty: the Sicilian towns, with the ex- 
ception of Syracuse, had long lost the idea of the possi- 
bility of independent freedom, and did not dream of obtain- 
ing it by a treaty with Rome; but they chose a new and, 
as they hoped, a milder rule, instead of an old one which 
had become odious, in the wars of which the flower of their 
population had perisht, and many had suffered the most 
frightful things from the barbarous mercenary hordes of 
Carthage and Syracuse. After this campaign the fate of 
Sicily seemed already decided, and a peace not far off: for 
the Carthaginians had nowhere made their appearance in 
the field, and never checkt the progress of the Roman 
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conquests: and the complete subjugation of Sicily was at 
that time not even once thought of by the senate. To these 
proud schemes, the eherishing of which certainly rendered 
peace impossible, so long as Carthage did not yet feel 
quite exhausted, Rome did not rise till after the conquest 
of Agrigentum in the third campaign of the war, in the 
year 484 (490) 

The inactivity of the Carthaginians did not arise from 
want of courage: they wisht to keep on the defensive, until 
they should have assembled a large foree. Besides the 
troops which they levied in the part of Africa subject to 
them, and the light cavalry which they received from the 
Numidian kings, they had an extraordinary number raised 
in Liguria, Gaul, and above all in Spain; of the two former 
nations numerous corps had fought in Sicily for centuries 
for and against Carthage, but the extension of the Punie 
dominion on the coast of Spain afforded the levies there a 
much wider range than formerly. Of these troops an army 
was formed at Agrigentum, under Hannibal, the son of 
Gisgo; a second assembled under Hanno in Sardinia. 
This was destined to make a descent upon Italy: a danger, 
which obliged the Romans to make extensive preparations 
for defence upon the coasts. 

It did not however prevent the active prosecution of 
the war. The pretor could protect Italy: both the con- 
suls went over to Sicily, and directed their whole force 
against Agrigentum. This town, once so magnificent, 
which was taken and fearfully ravaged by the Carthagin- 
ians în the great Punic war about the middle of the fourth 
century, had never recovered from that deep fall, although 
Timoleon had in some measure restored it. Its fate was 
not less melancholy under internal tyrants than in the 
destructive wars for the soverainty of the island, each of 
which had more deeply injured the life it still possest. Its 
extensive walls, which once protected a population of seve- 
ral hundred thousands, now served as a bulwark for a 
Carthaginian army of fifty thousand men; for Hannibal, in 
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hope of succours or an energetic diversion, had allowed 
himself to be shut up in the town. 

He did not venture upon a battle, since an attack upon 
the Roman camp at a mile’s distance from the town, al- 
though under circumstances which promist the greatest 
success, had been frustrated by the iron courage of the 
Romans: for no post which the Carthaginians attackt gave 
way: all allowed themselves to be cut down while fighting, 
in order to afford the scattered soldiers time to assemble 
in the camp: and this was maintained, although the enemy 
had already pulled down the palisades and were scaling the 
rampart. After this occurrence the Roman generals acted 
with their usual caution: they separated their armies and 
placed them in two different camps, and united these by 
two lines guarded by many forts, one of them being directed 
against the town and the other against the country. They 
themselves had their stores at Erbessus which was not far 
distant, and from thence they derived ample supplies. 

They had encampt before the town about the time of 
the wheat-harvest, which in those hot districts of Sicily 
falls in the beginning of June, and in case of a still earlier 
kind of wheat, which is much cultivated just in this western 
part of the island, in May, as in Africa. After long hesit- 
ation [anno landed with 50,000 men, 6000 cavalry and 60 
elephants!®, and advanced against the Romans, as he had 
been summoned by repeated telegraphic signals of the be- 
sieved, who were already suffering from hunger. He esta- 
blisht himself at Heraclea, and Erbessus with all the 
Roman stores was betrayed to him by the fickle Sicelians. 
Now the Romans suffered almost as much as the be- 
siegediS: even the Italicans found themselves placed here un- 
der a sun of unknown heat, and epidemics broke out, which 
were rendered worse by want. The consuls hesitated 
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whether they should raise the siege: Hiero conveyed 
to them with imeredible exertion the most indispensable 
provision!7, because he was lost if the war did not main- 
tain itself in these districts, for the retreat of the Romans 
to Messana would have restored to the Carthaginians the 
whole island; he thus rendered it possible for them to con- 
tinne the siege, and strengthened their determination to 
maintain themselves under every disadvantage and with 
every danger, and not to let Agrigentum escape. Five 
months had passed away since the beginning of the blockade, 
consequently the season was about the beginning of Oc- 
tober. 

Hanno now approacht one of the Roman camps as near 
as ten stadia, after an engagement, the advantageous 
result of which was owing to the Numidian horse, which 
became in so many battles the chief force of Carthage 
against Rome. Repeated signals from Agrigentum at last 
compelled him, though with hesitation to offer battle to 
the Romans, who also could not have avoided it longer, 
sinee two months more had elapst, in which want had risen 
among them still higher. Fifty elephants, while a much 
smaller number under Pyrrhus had been so formidable to 
the Roman armies, did not frighten the troops to despair: 
Hanno's army had a retreat free: the Romans’ only safety 
lay in victory, and they gained it. The enemy’s general 
fled to Heraclea; the loss of his army is stated, probably 
according to Philinus who reduced the number, only at 
3000 infantry slain and 200 cavalry, and 4000 prisoners.{? 
According to the same aecount thirty elephants were killed 
and three wounded. The Roman annals report that eleven 
were taken: trophies, which then, as conquered artillery 
now, designated the extent of the victory. 

During the battle Hannibal had made an unsuccessful 
sally upon the Roman ramparts. But he availed himself 
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of the southern darkness of a winter’s night, while the 
toman army was disperst in pursuit and plunder, fatigued 
and weakened, to break through the Roman lines. He 
filled the trenches with faseines, scaled the ramparts and 
escaped with the part of the army, which hunger, disease 
and numerous engagements had left him. On the next 
morning the Romans stormed the town: the famisht citi- 
zens could not defend the extensive walls: but although 
they begged to be spared and offered to surrender, the 
soldiers after seven months’ suffering thirsted for a still 
richer booty than the Punic camp had afforded them. The 
gates were broken open, and the town given up to all 
the horrours of plunder. Twenty-five thousand persons 1%, 
which probably includes only the free, for the slave merely 
changed his master, were sold into slavery. 

On this frightful day Philinus, who wrote a history of 
this war which was much read in the times immediately 
following, and which was a continuation of the history of 
Timaeus, lost his native town. He avenged himself by a 
history highly unfavorable to the Romans, and partial to 
Carthage; a partiality which Polybius does not interpret 
to his disadvantage, but very justly remarks, that manifest 
distortion of history and false praise of the defeated punish 
themselves, as soon as the personal sympathies of the 
readers cease after some gencrations. 

Agrigentum was built up again under the Roman do- 
minion, and it has maintained itself down to the present 
day after repeated devastations; for so blest is Sicily, that 
the consequences of ruinous government for two thousand 
years have not been able to suppress the restorative power 
of nature. 

After the loss of Agrigentum Hanno was recalled, and 
condemned to. pay a fine of six thousand pieces of gold. 
Rome sent new generals to the war every year: for in this 
period of democracy a second consulship was an exceedingly 
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rare distinction, even after a longer interval than the legi- 
timate ten years. Among this number very few shewed 
themselves unworthy of the most complete confidence, or 
incapable by the misfortunes they experienced. The num- 
ber of the Carthaginian commanders was limited: but 
before Hamilcar Barca appeared, there was among them 
only a difference in mediocrity; and during the first and 
greater half of the period of the war either no generals 
developt themselves, or the republic knew so little how to 
find them, that, when a general was removed for want of 
skill or fortune, another was appointed to succeed him ina 
regular rotation, who had even previously, and often more 
than once, been suspended from service for the same 
reasons. 

The same clumsiness manifested itself on all sides. 
The richest commonwealth in the world was in want of 
money, and the soldiers revolted, because they were not 
paid: Rome, incomparably less rich, and whose own citi- 
zens felt the pressure of the taxes much more severely 
than the Carthaginians, who principally taxt their sub- 
jects, raised the necessary sums, and if the pay was not 
given, the soldiers bore it without murmuring; they were 
fed, it is true, at the cost of unhappy Sicily, which suffered 
indescribably. Thus the Gauls in the service of Carthage 
threatened to pass over to the enemy, unless the arrears 
of their pay were given them: and Hamilcar, not the great 
Barca, who had succeeded Hanno in the command, thought 
that he could only help himself by a shameful stratagem. 
He referred them to the plunder of Entella, pretending, 
that the treacherous surrender of this town, which had 
a Roman garrison, had been offered him: at the same 
time he sent intelligence of it to the Romans. When 
therefore the Gauls had been tempted into, the town and 
were all slain, but not until by a desperate resistance 
they had dragged many enemies with them into the lower 
world, this appeared a very prudent stratagem. 
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A better praise must be bestowed upon the use, which 
he himself and the Hannibal who had commanded at Agri- 
gentum, now made, as admirals, of the Carthaginian supre- 
macy of the sca in the year 485 (491). With a fleet of 
sixty ships!%! they ravaged the coast of Italy, which could 
nowhere be defended by the most exhausting exertion of 
a chain of posts against the superior numbers of an army, 
such as a fleet at that time could land, and terrified many 
of the towns on the coast of Sicily into placing themselves 
again under the Punic dominion. In the interiour of the 
island on the other hand, where no Carthaginian army 
promist relief to those who preserved their fidelity, all the 
towns gradually submitted to the Roman armies. 

This turn of the war dissipated the hope that had been 
conceived too quickly, of soon obtaining peace and thereby 
the complete possession of Sicily: the unprotected and 
accessible state of Italy demanded the only suitable defense: 
for it was only a general that Carthage wanted, in order to 
shake the Roman empire in its own home: and they saw 
that it was only victories in Africa, which could bring the 
war to a close. [ence the senate determined to build a 
flect, and to attack the Poenians on their own element. 
As the states of Barbary, although maritime powers, do 
not possess a single ship of the line, and their ship-builders, 
who are excellently skilled in building sailing shebccks, 
would not even understand how to set about constructing 
a ship of the line in the wharf, because the building of the 
different kinds of ships differs much more widely than in 
proportion to their size: so the Romans, without a model, 
or at least until they had received one from far distant and 
friendly countries®**, would have been obliged to renounce 
the building of the fleet, had not a Carthaginian pentere 
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been wreckt upon the Bruttian coast at the first attempt to 
prevent the passage across the Faro, and remained in the 
hands of the Romans. 

After this model, a hundred and thirty ships were 
built %, the building of which was completed on the six- 
tieth day after the trees had been felled**: consequently 
the wood was quite green, and the fineness of their struc- 
ture was about equal to the time they could last; the 
awkward vessels obeyed the rudder imperfectly, and moved 
heavily under sails and oars. A sufficient number of prac- 
tist rowers was also wanting; not that the maritime towns 
of Italy had no merchant-ships, but they were built not as 
galleys but as sailing-vessels: and their few long ships 
could only supply teachers for the rowers. A hundred 
penteres required thirty thousand rowers and twelve thou- 
sand marines: probably the former also consisted of free- 
men and not of slaves; besides the allies, the proletarians, 
I should think, were used as marines, of whom it is known 
that they served in the fleet, and it is improbable that it 
should have been as rowers. The rowers were trained on 
scaffolds, and for a short time in the ships, so long as the 
fleet lay at anchor. For their impatience to try their new 
weapons, and the state of Sicily which was growing worse, 
called the consuls to the sea. 

In the year 486 (492) Hamilcar had assumed the 
offensive, blockaded Segesta and beaten the legate C. Cae- 
cilius, who had attempted to relieve it: the pretor was sent 
from Rome to Sicily to undertake the command, because 
the consuls engaged in superintending the building of the 
fleet, could not yet leave the city: still C. Duilius went 
into his province as soon as possible. His collegue C. 
Cornelius Scipio sailed to Messana with the vanguard of 
the fleet, seventeen penteres; the rest followed along the 
coast, as soon as they were ready for sea. 
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At Messana there appeared before the consul, whose 
credulity and incapacity drew upon him the surname of 
Asina, false messengers from Lipara, a Greek town of the 
Cnidians, and, since it was a distant island under the 
rule of the Carthaginians; invited him to take possession 
of their island. Near them was stationed the Punic 
captain Bogud with twenty galleys, waiting for the issue 
of the stratagem, and shewed himself in front of the harbour 
as soon as the Romans had run into it. The Roman 
erews were scized by a panic, fled to the shore where they 
could least eseape the victor, and the consul was taken 
prisoner with those who, like himself, had remained on 
board the ships: the whole of this squadron was thus 
eget??? 

The Carthaginians had ridiculed the undertaking of 
the Romans; after this success, Hannibal, their admiral, 
believed that he could destroy the whole flect of the 
enemy, before it reacht Sicily. He sailed with fifty galleys 
to the Italian coast, but he found himself unexpectedly and 
unprepared for it in the midst of the enemy, from whom he 
only escaped with the loss of the greater number of his 
ships. Thus the indecisive disadvantages were equally 
balanced. 

The commanders of the Roman flect, when they heard 
of the fate of their consul, invited the consul C. Duilius 
to undertake the command, and he withdrew for a time 
from the war on the land, the issue of which it was clearly 
necessary to decide on the sea. He did not conceal from 
himself that the ridicule of the Carthaginians at the awk- 
wardness of the Roman galleys was well-founded, and he 
invented the means of conquering with these immovable 
masses. This was only possible, by depriving the enemy 
of all the advantages of manoenvering, and taking their 
ships by boarding. For the crews of the African galleys, 
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which were unquestionably just such a rabble as serve in 
the ships of the Barbary states could not possibly resist the 
Roman soldiers. 

To aecomplish this every Roman ship was provided with 
a boarding-bridge and a hook in a simple and rude manner. 
In the forepart of the ship a mast was erceted twenty- 
four feet in highth and three quarters of a foot in dia- 
meter, which terminated in a pulley! at the top. <A 
ladder four feet broad and thirty-six feet long was fastened 
against this mast in such a manner, that two thirds of its 
length lay beyond the mast. The staves of the ladder 
were nailed over with boards in an oblique direction, which 
formed steps, and the sides were protected by a parapet up 
to the highth of the knee. At the extreme end of the 
ladder an exeeedingly strong and sharpened iron was attacht, 
with a ring at the top, through which a rope ran to the 
pulley. By means of this the bourding-bridge was drawn- 
up, so that it reacht twelve fect above the mast: where it 
was fastened against the mast, it must have had a hinge. 
Now if an enemy’s ship came near enough, the rope 
was loosened, the bridge fell down, and beeame fastened 
by means of the iron’ point, which bored through the 
boards of the deck in falling down: then a two-fold flight 
of steps was formed by means of which the Romans 
ascended from their deck up to the mast, and then by a 
very gradual and safe slope descended upon the deck of the 
enemy’s ship. This bridge held two men abreast, and a 
few minutes were sufficient to throw upon the enemy’s ship 
the two maniples, which were then embarkt as marines upon 
every Roman pentere. 

Thus prepared Duilius boldly went out to meet the 
fleet of the enemy, when he had heard that it was ravaging 
the coast of Mylae. The Carthaginians however with one 
hundred and thirty ships hastened to the fight as if to a 
triumph, without even forming a line of battle. Thirty 
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ships which the Romans first attackt, were seized by the 
boarding-bridges and taken. The others tried by evolutions 
and manoeuvres to gain from the Romans a favorable posi- 
tion for an attack: but either they could not come near, or 
when they came near enough, they were seized by those 
fearful machines, and destroyed or taken. Hopeless and 
ashamed they at last took to flight. Thirty-one ships were 
tuken, and among them the admiral’s vessel, a heptere 
which the Carthaginians had conquered in the sea-fight 
against Pyrrhus,!%7 and fourteen were destroyed: seven 
thousand men were made prisoners and three thousand 
killed. The Romans seem not to have lost a single ship. 

The fruit of this victory was the raising of the siege of 
Egesta, which was already reduced to extreme want, and 
the capture of an unimportant place, Macella. © The tri- 
umph of a naval victory was greater than its fruits. It was 
prolonged to the general for his whole life, for he was per- 
mitted to be accompanied home in the evening from 
banquets by torch-light and with the music of a flute-player. 
A monument, of which a very ancient copy is still extant, 
perpetuated in marble the title of the Duilian triumph, and 
the list of the booty he carried home. 

After this victory by sea the Romans divided their 
forces in the following campaign 487 (493), as if they 
were superfluous for Sicily, and this no longer satisfied 
them as the prize of the war. The fleet under C. Cornelius 
undertook an attack upon Sardinia and Corsica, while only 
one consular army remained in Sicily. Sardinia was at 
that time completely subject to the Carthaginians, and 
at least the coasts of Corsica: the neighbourhood of the 
Etruscan coast excuses the division of the Roman forces, 
which was otherwise injurious in its consequences.  Aleria 
in Corsica, originally founded by Greeks, was conquered 
by the Romans, and a flect under Hannibal, which was 
attracted by the danger of Sardinia, a province which 
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was regarded by the Poenians as one of the most important 
parts of their empire, allowed itself to be shut up in a har- 
bour and was destroyed by the Romans. The unfortunate 
commander was put to death by his own men on the shore, 
whither he had fled with them, and was honorably buried 
by the Romans.!® Scipio after this landed in many parts 
of the island, and carried away a great number of prisoners: 
from Olbia he retreated, as a superiour Carthaginian army 
shewed itself near this town. 

This was a profitable piratical expedition, which was 
injurious to Carthage: but the turn which the war had 
taken in Sicily through the diminution of the Roman 
forces was more injurious to Rome. Hamilcar compelled 
them to raise the siege of Myttistratum: surprised them near 
Thermae and killed four thousand of their men; and gar- 
risoned Enna and Camarina, which were surrendered to 
him by the inhabitants. He transported the Elymeans 
of Eryx, whose fidelity he could not trust, down from the 
mountain to the port of Drepanum, which he made into one 
of his chief fortresses; his preparations for fortifying what 
he possest, as well as for recovering what was lost, were so 
much to the purpose, that the consul C. Aquillius was 
confined to a difficult defensive war. In the same year 
an unexpected and fearful danger threatened Rome in her 
innermost parts. Four thousand Samnites were quartered 
in the city, who had been enlisted for the service in the 
fleet. They found here many of their unfortunate coun- 
trymen in slavery, and their common misfortune establisht 
a bond between them and the slaves of other nations, 
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whom they met at Rome. Whoever shared their thirst 
for vengeance, was their equal. Thus they gained three 
thousand slaves to join their conspiracy ; their plan was 
to set fire to the city, and in a gencral massacre of the 
citizens to excite also to rebellion the rest of the multi- 
tude of slaves: an undertaking which might have suc- 
eeeded even to the destruction of the city, although those 
who accomplisht it, would then have sunk under the as- 
sembled forces of the inhabitants of the country and the 
municipia. This seeret which had been kept by seven 
thousand men, most of whom evidently belonged to the 
lowest order, was betrayed to the senate by Herius Poti- 
linus, the commander of the Samnites, and the conspiracy 
was supprest. 

In the year 488 (494) the consul A. Atilius Calatinus 
restored the Roman ascendancy in Sicily. The Punic 
garrison of Myttistratum had borne a blockade of seven 
months; but the inhabitants died of hunger, and the la- 
mentations of the famishing women and children moved 
the hearts of the hard Africans: they withdrew, and left 
the inhabitants to negociate a contract with the besiegers. 
But these had no mercy: sparing the inhabitants was the 
reward only of a surrender without any resistance, and 
where the towns were not in their own power, the Romans 
required that they should deliver up their garrisons in 
order to find mercy. Thus Myttistratum also, under the 
fearful pretext of an example, was taken by storm with- 
out difficulty: whatever breathed was murdered, and only 
a few had their lives spared, in order to spend them in 
slavery. From the ruins of this very strong town the 
army directed its course against Camarina. On its march 
it fell among the mountains into a danger similar to that 
which befell the Roman army in Samnium in the first 
war, and was saved by a similar sacrifice. A tribune, 
M. Calpurnius Flamma, drew the whole force of the 
enemy upon himself and three hundred men, with whom 
he occupied a hill. while the army gained a free passage. 
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He himself was found bleeding among the corpses of his 
companions, but his life was restored, and frequently de- 
voted afterwards to the good of the republic. The elder 
Cato reproacht the Romans with their indifference to their 
own history, because this sacrifice was known to few and 
still more seldom mentioned, while Leonidas was reckoned 
an honour to all Greece. It is still more strange, that this 
tribune bears a different name in the different annals, which 
must not be alleged as a proof of the fabulous character of 
the history, but probably of repeated sacrifices of a similar 
kind, of which the place and particulars are lost. 

Camarina defended itself with great obstinacy, and 
would not have been taken, unless Hiero had sent artil- 
lery to the Romans. With this they opened a breach, and 
the Camarinaeans were destroyed or led into slavery. This 
town or the neighbouring Gela had within the same ge- 
neration been destroyed by the Mamertines, who, although 
they are not mentioned, must now be reckoned among the 
Roman allies, and as the most fearful scourge of Sicily. 
Gela never rose again from its ruins: Camarina had been 
somewhat restored; but from this destruction it never re- 
covered. It is a heart-rending sight to behold, how these 
towns, which had flourished beyond all description down to 
the unfortunate year in which the Carthaginians had un- 
dertaken their subjugation, enticed by the internal dissolu- 
tion of the Greek towns,—it is true, they had decayed in- 
wardly in the midst of their prosperity,—were now torn up 
and annihilated one after another, as plants carried to a 
forein soil: and it is singular that, while they themselves 
disappeared, the earlier inhabitants, who had become 
changed into Greeks, preserved the recollection of the 
Greek settlers and their language for fifteen hundred 
years. Enna was surrendered to the Romans after the 
fall of Camarina: the consul appeared before the Punic 
army near Panormus, which did not venture to quit its 
fortified camp. 

In the same year according to the majority of the 
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historical books which differ from Polybius, the collegue of 
the consul carried on the war in Sardinia with success, 
and those who give this account, place the murder of 
Hannibal by his own defeated army in this year. But 
notwithstanding the advantages they had gained in this 
island, they still perecived the mistake of having divided 
their efforts, to which they were probably led by the false 
hope, that the natives would unite with them. 

In the eighth year of the war 489 (495), almost the half 
of Sicily was still in the hands of the Poenians: almost the 
whole of the north coast, and the west as far as Heraclea 
on the Halycus; and the Romans extended their conquests 
only very slowly in recovering what they had gained in the 
days of their rapid progress. A naval victory near Tyn- 
daris raised their hopes of bringing the tedious war to a 
decision, which was wasting their strength. They under- 
took immense naval preparations, which the Carthaginians 
met with equal ones. "Three hundred and thirty Roman 
penteres, cach manned with three hundred marines, crost 
the strait and took on board upon the coast four thousand 
men, the flower of the Roman armies, in order to carry 
thein to Africa, in 490 (496). The Carthaginians went 
out to meet them with three hundred and fifty penteres, 
which carricd no less than a hundred and fifty thousand 
men. It was the greatest warlike eflort, that the ancient 
world had scen. 

The fleets met one another in sight of Ecnomus, where 
the Poenians had conquered Agathocles half a century 
before. Hamilcar, who up to this time had distinguisht 
himself far above all the other Carthaginian generals in 
this war, and Hanno commanded the fleet of their nation: 
the two consuls, L. Manlius and M. Atilius Regulus that 
of the Romans, the latter of whom was brought by the 
brilliant fortune of this day into the decpest misfortune, 
and in a most strange manner to a reputation with pos- 
terity, which will maintain itself in spite of all criticism 
The battle was destructive and decisive: but as we are 
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accustomed to see in naval engagements still greater skill 
than in land-fights, and to expect the decision of them from 
this very skill and the control of the erew over their ship, 
so we look upon these Roman sea-fights, half-smiling and 
half-indignant, that rude force annihilated all the advan- 
tages of art and practice. The Roman fleet was divided 
into four squadrons, the first of which was commanded by 
the consuls themselves. They were so stationed that the 
ships of the admirals stood by the side of one another, the 
one on the right wing of the left squadron, the other on 
the left wing of the right: and while these went first they 
ordered the rest to follow them in such a manner, that, in- 
asmuch as the ships of each squadron set themselves in 
motion one by one successively, while the foremost rowed 
continually onwards,*the straight line was gradually changed 
thereby into a right angle. This angle was closed by the 
third squadron, which towed the transports of the cavalry 
by cables, and these were immediately covered by the 
fourth. The Punic fleet too was divided into four 
squadrons: and while the two which formed the centre, 
drew away the Roman vanguard from the third and 
fourth lines by an apparent flight, the left wing of the 
Carthaginian fleet sailed round them and attackt the 
third squadron, and the right meanwhile the fourth: thus 
three battles were fought at once. ‘The main force of the 
Romans conquered, and when it had disperst the enemy, 
it delivered the two other squadrons, which were hard 
prest, and would have been lost, if the Carthaginians had 
been less afraid of the boarding-bridges. The remains of 
the Punic fleet assembled again near Heraclea. More 
than thirty Punie ships were sunk: sixty-four were taken 
with their erews: the Romans had lost twenty-four ships 
which were destroyed. While the consuls repaired 
the damaged ships, and prepared to sail to Africa, the 
Punic general Hanno appeared before them, in order to 
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avert the threatening danger by concluding a peace, or 
to gain tune. Lis mission was fruitless, and only occa- 
sioned an empty boast from the annalists of the virtue 
of the Romans, who did not violate his freedom, although 
he had put himself into their power. 

The Roman army left the Sicihan coast with horrour 
and sad forebodings: even the tribunes murmured at the 
ruinous foolhardiness, and Regulus supprest the ferment 
only by threats of extreme punishment. The Punic fleet 
was much too weak to meet the Roman one openly; Ha- 
inilcar and [Janno separated, in order to cruise against 
them and avail themselves of opportunities, with the advan- 
tage of vessels that could sail better and avoid an engage- 
ment: but Hanno abandoned this plan, and hastened to 
Carthage, fearing lest the enemy’s fleet should sail straight 
to this harbour. 

It did not do this; but landed on the eastern coast of 
the Hermaean promontory. Clupea, the first town, before 
which the Romans appeared, was abandoned by its inhabi- 
tants: here they establisht their head-quarters, and erected 
ramparts for the protection of their fleet. Africa had re- 
covered from the invasion of Agathocles: it presented the 
same abundance of wealth, in the destruction of which the 
Syracusan prince had reveled, and the same materials for 
commotion and rebellion. The country was cultivated hke 
a garden for many miles from Carthage: the splendid 
buildings, the neat and luxurious aspect of the fields had 
excited the admiration of the Greeks half a century be- 
fore; to the Romans this splendour was still more strange. 
They spread their devastations over the country; these pa- 
laces and countryhouses were sct on fire, after every thing 
had been carried away which seemed worth removal; a 
countless multitude of prisoners, and herds of captured 
cattle were driven to Clupea. Many Roman prisoners 
were delivered from slavery. 

It was then still customary for one of the consular 
armics at least to return to Rome for the winter and to be 
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disbanded; often single garrisons only remained: it was by 
this military system, which, it is true prevented the sepa- 
ration of the soldiers from the citizens, that the conquest of 
Italy had been so long delayed. Now too it was deter- 
mined, that L. Manlius should return with his army and 
the greatest part of the fleet; a measure which seems quite 
senseless, as the war in Africa could only end with the 
conquest or submission of Carthage, or else with the de- 
struction of the Roman army; and the army of Regulus 
alone, although it was supported by the rebellious Numid- 
ians and other Africans, could only be sufficient for the 
complete conquest of Carthage, as long as the generals of 
tome were supported by the inability of the Carthaginian 
commanders. 

At this time Regulus is said to have petitioned the 
senate for his recall, because his plebeian farm was going 
to ruin during his absence, and his family was suffering 
want: whereupon the senate is said to have decreed, that 
the expenses of his househould should be paid during his 
absence out of the treasury of the republic, and his family 
be provided for. This narrative is one of the best-known 
emblems of ancient Roman virtue, partly in this form, and 
partly in a somewhat different one, according to which Re- 
gulus refused to undertake the consulship for this reason. 
And one feels as little inclined to doubt critically the above- 
mentioned complaint and ordinance of the senate, as there 
appears to have been any occasion for it. But that Regu- 
lus wisht to leave the army was not believed by Polybius, 
who is of opinion, that he was anxious to hasten to compel 
Carthage to a peace, that his successor might not reap the 
glory; and the highest greatness, which can dispense 
with the glory of a single action, was wanting in the cha- 
racter of Regulus, which has been very much overrated, 
He does not belong at all to the greatest men of his time, 
although he had the virtues of this age: he was by no 
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means a perfect general; he trusted blindly and without 
any foresight to an extravagant piece of fortune, and had 
so much presumptuous confidence in his fortune, that 
Nemesis visited him to the injury of his country no less 
than to his own. 

After L. Manlius had embarkt 27,000 prisoners in the 
fleet, 491 (497), Regulus led his army from the rest of 
short winter-quarters, and opened the campaign by the 
siege of a town, Adis, the situation of which, like most of 
the African geography before the time of the Romans, is 
at least uncertain. The Poenians meanwhile had assem- 
bled an army near Carthage, and brought over a part of 
the one in Sicily. They gave the command to three gene- 
rals, Hamilcar, Hasdrubal and Bostar, who combined with 
all the disadvantages of a divided force the still greater one 
of an inability to comprehend in the tenth campaign the 
peculiarity of a Roman war, and the strength or weakness 
of their own armies. They avoided the plains, in which 
the Romans must have feared to meet their cavalry and 
elephants, and withdraw into the mountains, where the 
nature of the country rendered them useless and harmless 
to the enemy, without weakening his peculiar strength. 
Thus they encampt among the mountains near Adis to re- 
lieve this town, and hence the forein troops were beaten 
and disperst after a courageous resistance, without recciv- 
ing any support from the cavalry and elephants. Eighteen 
thousand of the Carthaginian army are said to have fallen 
in the battle: five thousand men and eighteen elephants 
were taken. After this battle the Carthaginians retreated 
within the walls of their city: Regulus conquered Tunis: 
seventy-four towns submitted to him: the Numidians threw 
off the dominion of Carthage, and completed the devasta- 
tion of the country. 

If Regulus did not belong to the poctical period of 
Rome, and Naevius had not sung of the first Pumice war 
in the ancient fashion and in the native metre, we should 
searcely read in the history of this campaign of the fight 
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with the gigantic serpent, which measured one hundred 
and twenty feet, attackt the soldiers on the river Bagradas, 
devoured or killed them with his poisonous breath, and 
resisted the missiles of the whole army, until the balistae 
were brought up and crusht it in pieces. 

Regulus wrote to the senate, that he had scaled the 
gates of Carthage with horrour: many hundreds of thou- 
sands, the innumerable population of the city increast by 
the fugitive country-people, were shut up by these gates 
and suffering from hunger. An embassy sued for peace in 
the Roman camp, and Regulus might then have preserved 
what the republic had painfully gained by thirteen years 
of incessant war with the lives of upwards of a hundred 
thousand citizens and allies. But the proconsul fancied 
that he held the fate of Carthage in his hand: and he 
wanted to decide it. For he expected indeed, that, if 
terms of peace, which might be accepted by Carthage as 
tolerable, were laid before the Roman people, the latter 
would refuse the peace, having already entertained the 
hope of conquering Africa: in the mean while the time 
would pass away in a truce, and as the consular power was 
then prolonged only for a year, the consul of the following 
year would undertake the command in Africa and conclude 
the war by the conquest of Carthage. He therefore de- 
manded the cession of Sicily and Sardinia: the restoration 
of all Roman prisoners without ransom, ransom for the 
Punie ones: a yearly tribute: recognition of the Roman 
supremacy: renunciation of the right to carry on wars with- 
out the sanction of Rome: the surrender of all ships of 
war except one: but if Rome should require it, then Car- 
thage was to make preparations, in order to send to her 
assistance fifty ships of war. When the Punic envoys were 
informed of these terms, they withdrew without giving an 
answer, because they were not better than destruction 
itself. 

This despair however would have been fruitless, and 
Carthage would probably have perisht, had not the fate, 
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which wisht to let the soverainty of Rome rise more slowly 
and establish itself more firmly, led the Lacedacmonian 
Xanthippus to Carthage among other volunteers from 
Greece, where life had become more and more intolerable 
to every active man. Sparta was at that time in the decp- 
est decay of weakness and internal degeneracy: as yet Agis 
was achild, who was the first to draw it again from its 
obscurity: Sparta was desolate and exhausted, but the 
laws of Lycurgus still existed, and citizens whose minds 
were akin to better times, might through these laws raise 
themselves to those times. We know Nanthippus only from 
this Punie war, but in all ancient history nothing has been 
more completely, and, it is true, deservedly destroyed than 
the annals of the Macedonian kingdoms of this time: in 
their wars Nanthippus must have been trained, and have 
acquired fame: for he did not come to Carthage as a mere 
mercenary, and his opinion would not have been regarded, 
had it not come from a man whose judgment commanded 
attention through its reputation. We naturally endeavour 
to represent to ourselves the life of a great man in its 
whole outline: and we shall not be mistaken in supposing 
that he fought as a young man against Pyrrhus in the 
defence of Sparta and with Areus, when he fell for his 
country near Corinth. 

Xanthippus exprest with Spartan frankness, that nei- 
ther the Romans nor the troops of Carthage were the cause 
of this uninterrupted series of disgraceful defeats, which 
had brought Carthage to the verge of destruction, but 
merely the ignorance of the Punic generals, who did not 
know how to use their very serviceable troops. If it is 
true that the democracy of Carthage was often injurious 
to the public welfare, we may yet be reconciled to it, since 
without this democracy, which compelled the government 
to listen to the forein deliverer, the Punic generals would 
probably have preferred perishing with their country, to 
raising a foreiner above themselves. But a presentiment 
of deliverance pervaded the people, and the general voice 
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demanded that Xanthippus should conduct the war. When 
this had been decreed, and Xanthippus had arranged the 
army and exercised it before the city, every one saw, that 
quite a different and a higher spirit prevailed through his 
means, and every one was sure of victory.1%5 

In the same manner as the Carthaginians had first 
adopted the use of elephants in war through the Mace- 
donian tactic, although Africa is the native country of these 
animals, so it is also visible in the campaigns they had 
conducted hitherto, that they did not know how to make 
any use of them, until Xanthippus taught them. Relying 
on his hundred elephants and four thousand horsemen he 
went to meet the Romans, although he had only fourteen 
thousand foot-soldiers and Regulus had assembled an army 
of more than thirty-two thousand men. The Romans 
scorned the Greek, who had presumed to march into the 
field against them; for the name of a Greek was as con- 
temptible with them, as the name of a Roman with the 
Lombards and Franks. Yet the confidence, with which he 
shewed himself in the plains, soon made them astonisht and 
uneasy. 

Xanthippus placed the mercenary troops on the right 
wing: the left he assigned to the Carthaginians: the ca- 
valry and light troops were distributed on both flanks, and 
the elephants were drawn up before the front of the in- 
fantry. The Romans tried to protect themselves against 
the animals by their light troops, and made their battle- 
array unusually deep, in order to resist their attack. The 
left wing of the Romans attackt the mercenary troops, 
beat and pursued them. The right was trodden down by 
the elephants. The cohorts which broke forth through 
them, were received by the Carthaginians and routed. At 
the very beginning of the battle the Punic cavalry had 
chased the incomparably weaker one of the Romans from 
the flank of the Roman army, and whatsoever was not dis- 
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perst by the elephants, was obliged to turn against this 
enemy. The whole Roman army was disperst and annihi- 
lated. The consul was taken prisoner with five hundred 
men, the Romans themselves stated their dead at thirty 
thousand: two thousand escaped to Clupea in the confusion 
of the pursuit. 

The chronology of these times, which is seldom stated 
in the accounts that are extant, becomes still more obscure 
by the circumstance, that the consular year still does not 
begin simultaneously with that of the era. It is clear from 
the triumphal Fasti, that the consuls still entered upon 
their office after the Ides of April, probably with the month 
of May; and that the expedition to Africa to save the 
remains of the army of Regulus fell in the spring is 
certain, as the storm surprised them on their return, after 
the summer solstice, or at the beginning of our July. 
That Serv. Fulvius and M. Aemilius had already the com- 
mand as proconsuls at that time, but had sailed to Africa 
shortly before the expiration of their magistracy, and that 
consequently the defeat of Regulus too must be placed in 
the beginning of the chronological year 492 (498), cannot 
be doubted, inasmuch as the naval triumph of those com- 
manders as proconsuls occurs in January of the year 493 
(499): their consulship consequently must have come to 
its close in the spring of the preceding year. 

The Roman garrison at Clupea defended itself beyond 
expectation, however much the Carthaginians exerted them- 
selves to clear their country of these last enemies. The 
success of their defense becomes more intelligible by the 
circumstance, that the rebels in Africa were still under 
arms, and necessarily divided the strength of Carthage. 
The whole of the Roman fleet, three hundred ships of 
war® at the least, was sent thither under the command of 
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the two consuls already mentioned. It reduced Cossura 
under the Roman dominion, and met the Punie fleet near 
the Hermaean promontory. The engagement was for some 
time undecided, until the Roman squadron which had been 
left behind off Clupea, sailed out, and compelled the Poe- 
nians to a divided defense. That this victory was one of 
the greatest and most brilliant, cannot be doubted, how- 
ever much the statements respecting the loss of the Car- 
thaginians differ from one another. We cannot doubt, that 
Livy stated, that a hundred and four of their ships were 
destroyed, thirty taken with all their crews1%7, and that 
thirty thousand men perisht: and that the Romans on the 
other hand lost nine ships which were destroyed, and 
eleven hundred men. It is highly probable that the num- 
bers in Polybius are corrupt®: in the careless Diodorus 
it is plain, that he follows the account of Philinus, which 
was partial to Carthage, since he is silent about the vessels 
which were destroyed, and only speaks of twenty-four that 
were taken. 

After this victory the consuls landed at Clupea. A 
battle, in which the Carthaginians are said to have lost 
nine thousand men, drove the enemy’s army out of this 
district, and secured the embarkation. But the complete 
want of provisions, an obstacle, which the Romans felt the 
more oppressively, the wider they extended their devasta- 
tions in every new campaign, compelled them to renounce 
all the prospects, which this victory and the constant re- 
bellion of their Punic subjects in Africa afforded them. It 
was necessary to make the greatest possible haste with the 
embarkation, that they might not perish with hunger. 

It was about the summer solstice, near the rising of 
Sirius, about the time when the Etesian winds begin, and 
the northern and eastern ones, previously very changeable, 
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break up with stormy weather, in order to make room for 
the western trade-wind. In our northern latitudes and more 
extensive seas this season is also stormy: but the Mediterra- 
nean and especially the sca between Sicily and the Syrtes 
is far more stormy and dangerous than the ocean; the 
best sailors with the strongest ships dread these waters, 
which threaten at this season even ships of war with 
destruction. 

The pilots cautioned the Roman commanders to avoid 
the southern coast of Sicily on account of this danger; and 
to take their course round Lilybaeum along the northern 
coast. But this as far as Tyndaris was entirely in the hands 
of the enemy, and the necessity of reaching quickly a 
friendly port and a rich market seems to explain the daring 
resolution of the Romans not to listen to these cautions, 
more correctly than the opinion, that it was their in- 
tention to surprise some maritime towns.!?° OH the 
coast near Camarina, which had been the victim of Roman 
cruelty a few years, before and still lay în mins, the 
storm seized the flect. It suffered an unexampled ship- 
wreck. The numbers of the lost ships of war, which 
were partly swallowed up by the waves, and partly cast 
upon the strand, is very differently stated, and in the two 
extreme numbers, three hundred and forty,” and two hun- 
dred and twenty,?? we may discover the partial belief or 
the deceitful representation of the two historians of this war, 
Philinus and Fabius. ‘Three hundred transport-vessels are 
said to have been stranded besides. ‘The whole coast of 
Camarina as far as the Pachynus was covered with 
wrecks and corpses. In this mournful distress Hicro 
proved himself a faithful ally; he provided those who 
escaped with food and clothing. The remains of the 
fleet assembled off Messana. 

The Romans never shone upon the sea, and the 
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maritime wars of the ancients are in general almost childish 
compared with those of modern times, notwithstanding the 
enormous expenditure of men. Yet the shipwrecks of 
whole fleets in antiquity must not give too contemptible 
an idea of the navigation of the ancient nations, Even 
now native masters in the ports of Barbary and Greece 
without theory, according to a tradition, the origin of 
which must infallibly be traced back to classical antiquity, 
build ships which sail excellently and defy every tempest 
not less than the vessels of the ocean. But as ships of 
war are now the most perfect, so they were in antiquity just 
the frailest, because it was necessary to build them, not for 
sailing, but so that they might be entirely under the control 
of the rowers. They could not stand a storm in the open 
sea, and though their bottoms were so flat, that the 
crew, if they were thrown upon the strand, could usually 
save themselves, still their weak frame was dasht to pieces 
by the shock. 

This fearful occurrence raised the spirit of the Cartha- 
ginians. The rebellious nations of "Africa were subdued: 
their chiefs were hanged, and a fine of a thousand talents 
and twenty thousand oxen was imposed upon the people: 
and Xanthippus seemed to have taught them a system of 
tacties, which the Romans could not withstand. But he 
himself had left Carthage to escape from envy, and to 
enjoy the fame he had acquired in a forein land, in his 
own country, which is more ready to acknowledge it than 
to grant it to the same qualities. The Poenians were 
still masters of half of Sicily, the Romans having made 
no progress in this island since the year 488 (494). Car- 
thage conquered Agrigentum, and repeated the horrours 
of the first conquest on the unhappy multitude, which 
had again assembled within these walls that were de- 
voted to destruction." A new army landed from Africa 
with a hundred and forty elephants: two hundred ships of 
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war were fitted out at Carthage, and it was expected that 
Hasdrubal would act on the offensive." 

But the Roman republic had so little lost her courage 
at the frightful news of the fate of the fleet, that the first 
thought was only the command to build a new one. This 
fleet, two hundred and twenty ships, was completed in 
three months, and Cn. Scipio and A. Atilius Calatinus” 
conducted it to Sicily, with numerous troops. ‘They 
gained Cephalocdion by treachery, and blockaded Panor- 
mus, without the Punic general having “dared to leave his 
quarters near Lilybacum. Panormus became great, after 
the more ancient towns had fallen, but it was already con- 
siderable and flourishing as an old Punic‘town, or more 
probably one founded and inhabited by ‘various kinds of 
Greek adventurers: its internal strength was attested by 
the New Town, peculiar to many towns of prosperous 
Sicily, which had been built by the increasing popula- 
tion. This was first taken by storm: the old town ca- 
pitulated on condition, that the freemen should depart 
upon paying a ransom of two pounds of silver a head, 
and leaving all their property behind. Thirteen thou- 
sand who could not pay this sum were sold into slavery. 
After this very important conquest many towns, which 
had hitherto remained faithful to Carthage, submitted to 
the Roman arms, and among them the Greek Tyndaris 
and the old Phoenician Solocis. But the vessels, which 
earried the rich booty to Rome, were taken by the Car- 
thaginians. 

The slow progress of the conquests of Sicily tempted the 
Romans onee more to Africa. In the same year 493 
(499) the consuls Cn. Servilius Cuepio and C. Sempronius 
Blacsus laid waste the Libyan coast with a fleet of two 
hundred and sixty ships, which no Punie one resisted. 
They remained on the coast of the Lesser Syrtis, the 
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richest district cf Africa, which had been in the direct pos- 
session of the Carthaginians, and seems to have been culti- 
vated by them to the highest degree. While this was laid 
waste by a barbarous enemy, the ignorance of the pilots 
brought the Roman fleet to the brink of destruction. In 
these dangerous gulfs there is a constant ebb and flow, 
and they are full of rocks and shallows: hence the Ro- 
man ships ran aground, and got afloat again on the return 
of the tide only by throwing overboard every thing heavy. 
Hereupon they fled from this coast: they reacht Panormus, 
and steered, a thing which seemed rash for these rowing 
vessels, across the open sea to the Italian coast. Here, off 
cape Palinurus, they were again surprised by a fearful 
storm; a hundred and fifty ships of war were wreckt, 
and the whole booty swallowed up by the waves. These 
repeated blows bent down the courage of the Romans: the 
senate decreed, that the fleet should not be restored again, 
but limited to sixty ships for the defense of the coast of Italy 
and the protection of the transports. 

The Romans, after they had given up their fleet, never- 
theless conquered Lipara, which resisted them so long as 
they could surround the small island with a navy: the con- 
quest was the annihilation of this ancient Greek colony. 
Thermae, which had risen upon the ruins of the ancient 
Himera, was also taken in the same year 494 (500). after 
being deserted by the inhabitants, whom the Poenians had 
taken on board in the night. 

The latter were now confined to the western corner of 
Sicily, but the Romans did not venture to attack them 
here. Ever since the defeat of Regulus their fear of the 
elephants could not be overcome, and the Roman armies 
during the year 495 (501) were often arrayed against the 
enemy in the territory of Selinus and Lilybaeum, without 
accepting a battle. ‘This overcame the backwardness of 
the Carthaginian general in venturing upon a decisive 
battle. The proconsul L. Caecilius Metellus was encampt 
on the frontiers of the territory of Panormus, in order 
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to protect the harvest of the Roman subjects. The ap- 
proach of the whole Punic army afforded hopes of offering 
him battle ina favorable position; and for this Metellus 
gave up the less important considerations. He abandoned 
the passes, and retreated as far as the walls of Panormus, 
close to which there was a fortified camp. Before the 
trenches of the camp light-armed troops were placed, pro- 
vided with abundance of spears and missiles of every kind, 
and constantly supplied with fresh provisions. They were 
enjoined, if they could maintain themselves no longer, 
to retreat into the camp, and to make use of their wea- 
pons behind the palisades and from the top of the ram- 
part.!078 

As soon as the engagement had begun, and the leaders 
pusht forward the elephants against the Roman camp, in 
order to decide the battle by them alone, the proconsul 
sent reinforcements to the lines incessantly, while he kept 
the remaining part of the army in the town ready to sally. 
The elephants chased the Roman light-armed troops into 
the camp: but while their leaders were driving them into 
the trenches, in order to storm the rampart, the Romans 
availed themselves of the moment to shower missiles upon 
them. Many fell, the rest fled in confusion. At this 
moment the gate was opened, and the Roman army ap- 
peared on the left flank of the Carthaginians. The de- 
feat was instantly decided and was fearful. Many cast 
themselves into the sea, in order to swim to a Carthagi- 
nian squadron, which followed the movements of the 
army, and perisht in the waves. ‘The number of the 
dead is stated at twenty thousand”, and Metellus led 
thirteen of the enemy’s generals behind his triumphal 
car. But this triumph was rendered most brilliant by a 
hundred and four elephants which had been taken: the 
Carthaginians had lost all of them, for the rest were 
killed. Those that had been taken, were driven about 
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in the cireus and then killed with spears, in order to 
deprive the people of their fear of them. 

In the fifteenth campaign this was the third battle, 
which the Carthaginians and Romans had fought in Sicily, 
and though the war was prolonged for the whole of eight 
campaigns more, it still remained the last. In this respect, 
and in the circumstance that the war consisted almost 
entirely of a series of sieges slowly conducted in a narrow 
and limited country, this first Punic war resembled 
the Spanish one in the Netherlands. But it was not the 
less murderous, because pitcht battles were so extremely 
rare: many thousands perisht in the sea-fights, and far 
more still in the disasters by sea: diseases and famine 
were almost at home in the camps, for Sicily must, as early 
as that time have been prepared for the most part for 
becoming that wilderness, in which, although the Hanni- 
balian war completed the misery, it appears in the seventh 
century. This island was obliged, during nearly twenty- 
four years, to keep the armies and fleets of both parties, 
often upwards of two hundred thousand men, and the 
plunder of the Sicilian towns was the often renewed reward 
of the soldiers. 

After the battle of Panormus the Carthaginians eva- 
cuated Selinus, whose inhabitants they conducted to Lily- 
baeum. This town and Drepana were now the only places 
of importance, of which tl.ey still retained the possession, 
but both impregnable by their situation. 

About this time the Carthaginians despatcht an embassy 
to Rome with proposals of peace, or at least for an ex- 
change of prisoners: and with their own embassadors M. 
Regulus, who had now been a prisoner nearly five years. 
Few events in Roman history are more celebrated than 
this embassy and the martyrdom of Regulus, which have 
been sung by Roman poets and extolled by orators. Who 
does not know, that Regulus as a slave of the Carthagi- 
nians refused to enter the city: that he attended the deli- 
berations of the senate with their sanction, and rejected 
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the exchange no less vehemently than the peace: that he 
confirmed the wavering fathers in their resolution: that 
he preferred his honour and his oath to all the enticements 
to remain behind: and that, in order to remove the tempt- 
ations, he pretended that a slow poison had been adminis- 
tered him by Punic faithlessness, which would soon end 
his days, even if the senate less mindful of the country 
than of the individual, should wish to retain him by ex- 
change or protection: how he withdrew from the embraces 
of his friends as a dishonoured man, and after his return 
to Carthage was put to death by diabolical tortures? 

Palmerius was the first who attackt this account, after 
the Valesian extracts from Diodorus had become known, 
and his reasons have been strengthened by Beaufort with 
very appropriate arguments besides: but Beaufort has perhaps 
carried his scepticism too far, in doubting and in reality 
rejecting the truth of the embassy on account of the silence 
of Polybius. 

Neither of these writers has mentioned, which is of 
great importance, that Dion Cassius! declared the mar- 
tyrdom of Regulus to be a mere fable, although he 
repeated it. He also related,” that, after Regulus had 
fallen into captivity, his sleep was at first disturbed, as he 
was kept shut up with an elephant, but that this cruelty 
did not last iong. It may be accounted for and even par- 
doned, as Regulus forget all human feclings towards Car- 
thage, when it had fallen and implored his compassion: 
and it is not unlikely that this account may have given 
rise to the more widely extended one respecting the mode 
of his death. 

‘It is most probable that the death of Regulus hap- 
pened in the course of nature; and it is very possi- 
ble, that the cruel maltreatment of the Punic prisoners, 
respecting whom it is certain even according to Roman 
testimonies, that they were surrendered to the family 
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as hostages or for revenge has become the occasion of 
the prevailing narrative through that unpardonable ca- 
lumny, which the Romans constantly indulged in against 
Carthage. It seems most credible, that Hasdrubal and 
Bostar were given as hostages, because Regulus actually 
believed, and the Romans shared his opinion, that he was 
secretly poisoned. But with an unbiast judgment we 
must regard the narrative of Diodorus! respecting the 
perfectly inhuman fury of the family of Regulus against 
these innocent prisoners, to be no less doubtful than the 
Roman one; since it is quite certain, that no Roman re- 
corded this disgrace of his nation, and here, as well as else- 
where, Philinus must be regarded as the source of Diodorus, 
whose hatred against Rome is very pardonable, but always 
renders his testimony highly suspicious. 

For the rest, if this deed of Regulus had not been 
praised to us in early years as heroic, we should, I think, 
without prejudice, find it less brilliant. That he went 
back, because he had sworn, was an act which, if he had 
not done it, would have been branded with infamy. If he 
had reason to fear, it was a conscquence of the shameful 
abuse which he himself had made of his vietory, inasmuch 
as he only knew how to use it asa mere child of fortune, 
and in a way inferior to most of the generals who were his 
contemporaries. Cn. Scipio was not injured, and, what is 
surprising, had been exchanged from captivity with so little 
dishonour, that he even obtained a second consulship. 
This circumstance, and the fact that three years afterwards, 
when the Romans were in a much more unfavorable posi- 
tion, the agreement was actually concluded, the prevention 
of which is made a merit of Regulus, render the logic of 
this heroism quite inexplicable, for the preponderance of 
the prisoners must, unless all accounts deceive us, have 
been beyond comparison in favour of the Romans, and the 
ransom would have been by no means unimportant tu the 
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exhausted treasury. The refusal of the peace was neces- 
sary according to the principles of Rome, since the senate 
had once declared the complete possession of Sicily to be 
the condition of the peace, and Carthage undoubtedly, just 
as in the negociations with Pyrrhus, still continued to 
insist upon the possession of Lilybacum, although she 
might likewise have offered now to pay on this condition 
a considerable sum as an indemnification for the expenses of 
the war. 

The subsequent years of this war down to the victory 
which compelled the Carthaginians to accept a peace agrec- 
able to the Romans, because their strength was entirely 
exhausted, because they carried on war less by national 
exertions than by money, are inglorious for Rome, full of 
misfortune and disgrace: and scarcely anywhere does the 
perseverance of the republic shine greater, than its staking 
its existence upon the attainment of an object, which to a 
superficial eye must have appeared more unattainable every 
year. One cannot deceive oneself, that these years must 
have been a time of unspeakable distress and suffering for 
the Romans and Italicans. 

Lilybaeum had been founded by the Poenians after the 
destruction of Motye by the elder Dionysius,— which pre- 
viously was the most important of the Phoenician colonies 
on the Sicilian coast, — as the capital of the Carthaginian 
province, and fortified with all the efforts which the art 
of fortification was then capable of. The ditch of the 
fortification measured ninety fect in breadth by sixty in 
depth, and the walls had resisted the siege of Pyrrhus. 
The navigable road at the entrance of the harbour, be- 
tween sankbanks, was very complicated, and could not be 
discovered without an experienced pilot, as soon as the 
buoys were removed; and this secured to the town some 
communication with the sea, even when it was blockaded 
by a hostile fleet, which did not for this reason dare to 
approach very near. 

Lilybacum was a considerable town, the citizens of 
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which were attacht to Carthage. Though it is stated in 
an account, which seems in general suspected of exagge- 
ration in numbers, that the number of the besieged was 
sixty thousand armed men!!, while one incomparably 
more trustworthy*? estimates the number of the regular 
troops, without the armed inhabitants, at ten thousand, 
still we cannot, I think, estimate at fifty thousand the 
citizens capable of bearing arms, although increast by the 
inhabitants of other towns who had been brought thither 
by the Poenians. 

This town, probably still in the autumn of 496 (502), 
was blockaded by the consuls C. Atilius Regulus and L. 
Manlius Vulso with four legions and two hundred ships 
of war: for the victory of Panormus had so raised the 
courage of the Romans, that they had restored a fleet 
without delay. The legions and the allies formed an army 
of more than forty thousand men, and if we add to these 
the crews of the ships of war, most of whom undoubtedly 
took a share in forming the fortifications on the land, the 
number of a Roman army of a hundred and ten thousand 
men which is stated by Diodorus* may not be so much 
exaggerated; the collection of which on this extremely 
narrow promontory of the island must have made their 
misery quite intolerable, without even the destruction of 
the inhabitants being sufficient to satisfy their wants. 

The Roman commanders now employed the machines, 
that were supplied by the mechanical art which was almost 
perfect at Syracuse in the time of the teachers of Archimedes, 
and they made use of the Greek system of besieging, which, 
formerly forein to them, had been developt from the rude 
beginnings of the infaney of this art, that had been possest 
by them in common with the Greeks centuries before. 
They enclosed the fortress from sea to sea with a strong 
line of fortifications; they advanced towards it with regular 
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approaches, and when they had establisht themselves on 
the counterscarp, they threw dams across the ditch: they 
bombarded the town with blocks of stone, and shook the 
walls with battering-rams, undermining them at the same 
time, and when they only rested upon scaffolds, they set 
these on fire and caused them to fall down. They blockt 
up the entrance of the harbour by sinking fifteen ships. Six 
towers had fallen down, and all were shaken by the Roman 
battering-rams. The venal mercenaries, to whose defense 
Carthage had entrusted her fortresses, negociated the sale 
of the fortress. A Greek disclosed the crime of the bar- 
barians to the Carthaginian general Himilco, and he, with- 
out the power of punishing or threatening, could only pur- 
chase their fidelity by the promise of greater advantages. 
Here too Himilco showed the prudence, with which he had 
conducted the whole defense of the town. The siege of 
Lilybaeuin resembles that of Ostend in the mode of attack 
and defense, just as the means of defending both towns as 
maritime places are similar to one another. Here too the 
besiegers, when the principal wall lay in ruins, found a 
second, to destroy which they were obliged to set at work 
again all their means of attack. 

A Carthaginian admiral, one of the many who appear 
in this war under the name of Hannibal, and the one who 
most approacht his greatness, undertook to throw troops 
and provisions into the town, in spite of the Roman flect 
which was blockading Lilybacum. He chose fifty of the 
best galleys, and lay at anchor with these between the 
ZEgadian islands in front of the harbour. Ilere he waited 
for a fresh breeze, and ran before it with full sails towards 
the harbour. The Roman fleet, however much superior 
in numbers, did not venture to aceept the fight in these 
dangerous waters, which Hannibal offered, and the whole 
fleet ran into the harbour without any loss amid the joyous 
shouts of the inhabitants. The Punic generals found 
their soldiers ready to make a sally in this exultation of 
joy. But here, alter an irregular and extremely bloody 
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fight they were obliged to give up their intention of burn- 
ing the Roman machines. Hannibal left the harbour in 
the same night with his ships of war, that he might not 
consume the provisions of the blockaded garrison, and 
Joined the chief commander of the Punic forces, Adherbal, 
at Drepana, whither he had also brought the cavalry which 
was useless in the besieged town.!! The Roman gene- 
rals continually lavisht their strength and the lives of their 
soldiers in fruitless works. The waves scorned the dams, 
with which they endeavoured to block up the harbour, 
and the perseverance of the besieged their progress: but 
the town would have been gradually destroyed, if they 
had been able to ward them off only with this defense. 
A single account speaks of one great storming, which was 
brilliantly repelled, and was followed by the destruction 
of the Roman works.% Polybius*® speaks of this only 
as the prudent use of a favourable circumstance. A hurri- 
cane had risen from the sea, the wooden towers of the 
besiegers and the galleries trembled and shook. The be- 
sieged penctrated even into the Roman works: the fire 
quickly seized them and spread rapidly; all the scaffold- 
ings and battering-rams were destroyed by the flames. 
After this misfortune the consuls confined themselves to 
keeping the town blockaded,*’ and only continued their 
operations with the dams in order to conquer by hunger. 
But their own army suffered far more from hunger. Bread 
failed entirely, only meat could be distributed among the 
soldiers. In consequence of this epidemics broke out, of 
which ten thousand men died in a short time.® 

It cannot be doubted, that the time of this melancholy 
state of things was the summer of 497 (503). At Rome 
the greatest cxertions were made to continue the siege. 
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The consul P. Claudius, the son of Appius the Blind, led 
the supplementary troops to Sicily. 

The Roman people could not but curse the Claudians 
as citizens: as gencrals it owed them little respect : but 
P. Claudius completely forfeited his honour through his 
foolhardiness, together with the lives of thousands, which 
were in truth more than indifferent to him. 

Ie thought it a brilliant undertaking, after he had 
manned again the Roman fleet, to surprise the Punic one 
in the harbour of Drepana. In vain did the auguries warn 
him: he ordered the cages of the prophetic hens to be thrown 
overboard: they were to drink if they wouldn’t cat.105 

The works of the Romans in front of the harbour of 
Lilybaeum, although undertaken in vain as far as the 
immediate object went, were nevertheless designed with 
Roman greatness, and their consequences have conquered 
the elements. It is undoubtedly through them that the 
harbour of Lilybacum has been destroyed, and sandbanks 
formed upon their ruins. The harbour of Drepana has 
maintained itself in its original excellence. Adherbal was 
taken unawares, but not unprepared for a surprise. The 
Punic ships were immediately manned and made ready 
for sea. Adherbal was unwilling to let himself be attackt 
in the harbour; while the Roman ships were running into 
the wide harbour at the western entrance in a long line, 
he led his ships into the sea by the opposite coast. P. 
Claudius saw, that he had failed in his object and gave 
orders for a retreat. The orders were imperfectly under- 
stood: the ships which were leaving the interiour of the 
harbour, encountered among the rocks those of the last 
division, which were still sailing forwards, and the order 
of battle was formed with difficulty near the coast. Mean- 
while Adherbal had already spread out his whole fleet, 
outflanked the Roman one, and cut off its retreat. The 
Carthaginians must have found out some mechanical means 
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or a manoeuvre for frustrating the effect of the Roman 
boarding-bridges; they dreaded them no longer. Their 
ships and their crews were skilled in evolutions, in which 
they were favored by the open sea: the Romans, prest 
upon the coast, had no room for movements, nor could 
they have been executed with their heavy ships, which 
were moreover half destroyed by long service. Only the 
left wing escaped, namely, thirty ships, and among them 
the admiral’s ship of the consul: ninety-three were taken 
or destroyed. In this statement Polybius1%% acrees with 
Livy®!: the favorers of Carthage increast the number 
of the Roman fleet from 123 to 210 ships, and the loss 
to 117.9% But in the number of those who perisht and 
were taken prisoners, the confession of the Romans, who 
acknowledge 8000 dead and 20,000 prisoners, exceeds the 
claims of the hostile historian, who stated the loss of the 
Romans, as it appears, only at 2000 in all. It was a very 
easy victory, but it seems incredible, that the Carthagi- 
nians should not have lost a single man and had only very 
few wounded.% 

The shame and grief at this defeat, which at once gave 
to the power of Carthage quite a decided preponderance in 
Sicily, broke out at Rome into the most vehement indig- 
nation against the presumptuous consul. The republic 
commanded him to appoint a dictator, and then to lay 
down his dignity immediately, and prepare to render an 
account. P. Claudius, to whom the weal and woe of 
the citizens were a mockery, satisfied that the republic 
would not perish even by several defeats, and consequently 
that his race too would not fall into danger, appointed out 
of scorn one of his servants dictator, a client of his house, 
the son of a freedman, M. Claudius Glycias. The republic 
did not endure the insolence, and deprived the unworthy 
man of the honour, which had been committed to him in 
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mockery. It seems, that the old privilege of the senate 
to elect a dictator, and to prescribe to the consul the 
nomination, was renewed and applied in honour of A. 
Atilius Calatinus. Of him it is related, that he was 
informed of the appointment, while sowing his field as a 
plebeian farmer with his own hand, whence he received 
the surname of Seranus. If this tradition is well founded, 
it leads us to determine the time, and the defeat of Dre- 
pana would then fall about August in the year 497 (503). 

Clandius was accused of high treason against the peo- 
ple: before the tribes, as it appears, and for a multa, not 
to be punisht capitally. According to the testimony of 
Polybius!0% he was severely punisht: according to another 
account he was saved through the dissolution of the comitia 
by a tempest; since a trial that had once been broken up 
could not be renewed. He did not survive the disgrace 
long: it must have awakened him from his madness: and 
it is not improbable, that he, like several of his race, put 
an end to his own life. 

At this time the issue of the war might have seemed 
quite hopeless, and the perseverance of the senate to be 
consuming the strength of the republic without any advan- 
tage. The pusillanimity of a senator, who ventured to 
recommend peace, was punisht in the curia by his instan- 
taneous death. 

If the Carthaginians had had an equal perseverance ; if 
they had, like the Romans struggled for the victory with 
their own blood, it is not improbable that victory would 
still have declared for them in the end, however much of 
their strength they might hitherto have lavishtin vain. For 
the proportion in the skill of the commanders, which had 
previously been so decidedly in favour of Rome, had be- 
come changed to the very opposite. The Roman generals 
covered themselves with disgrace, the Punic ones acquired 
fame, even before Hamilear obtained the rank which was 
due to his genius. 
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They followed up the victory of Drepana with energetic 
activity. Hannibal took the Roman provision ships from 
the harbour of Panormus, and sent them to Lilybaeum : 
Carthalo with seventy ships of war destroyed or took the 
greatest part of the remains of the Roman fleet before 
this town. Adherbal landed on the coasts of Sicily and 
Italy. 

C. Junius had meantime arrived with sixty ships of 
war near Messana, where the remaining Roman galleys 
had assembled. Here and at Syracuse a convoy of eight 
hundred ships was collected, in order to relieve the wants 
of the army which was still holding out at Lilybaeum. 
These were so pressing, that, while he himself remained 
at Syracuse to receive the supplies from the interior of 
the island, a detachment was sent out in advance under 
the protection of a part of the fleet, although the Car- 
thaginians were masters of the sea. Carthalo awaited it 
with a superiour force, and the questors fled to the road- 
stead of Phintias. Here they protected themselves behind 
rocks, on which they ereeted catapults and machines for 
throwing stones; but Carthalo nevertheless succeeded in 
destroying a large number of transports and seventeen gal- 
leys. After this victory the Carthaginians went back into 
the Halycus, to wait for the arrival of the second division, 
which was commanded by the consul himself. He hesi- 
tated irresolutely, when he had joined the remains of the 
first. But when the Carthaginians shewed themselves, 
he too fled to the coast of Camarina between rocks, where 
the Punic admiral would not let his ships venture. Symp- 
toms foreboding a storm appeared: the consul feared the 
elements less than the enemy, although tarrying on this 
coast was manifest destruction. Carthalo with great ex- 
ertion doubled eape Pachynus, and found safety here when 
the storm broke forth. Of a hundred and five galleys only 
two were preserved: all the transports were dasht to 
pieces, and the destruction was so great that not a plank 
remained, which could be used. Still the greatest part 
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of the men saved their lives, and the consul Junius led 
them to the remainder of the army. Ile endeavoured to 
efface the impression of his misfortune by separate enter- 
prises; but he only succeeded in taking the town of Kryy 
on the mountain of the same name above Drepana. Ile 
also was accused of having despised the auspices; and 
he withdrew himself from trial by a voluntary death. 

The misfortunes of Rome were greater than the 
resources of the republic could recover from. The resto- 
ration of the fleet was renounced a second time, and Car- 
thalo was suffered to appear on the coasts of Italy in 498 
(501), and avenge the sufferings of Africa. Yet the Car- 
thaginians embarkt again when the pretor marcht against 
them. A dangerous mutiny of the soldiers, who demanded 
the arrears of their pay, scems to have brought Carthage 
into danger about this time, and to have destroyed her 
most brilliant hopes. 

Under these difficult circumstances, Hamilcar was called 
to the supreme command of the Punic forces, who, under 
the surname of Barca, and as the father of Hannibal, is 
known by all The name Barca must not be taken as 
that of a house: such were foreign to the Poenians. It 
does not scem forced to explain it from cognate languages 
and eastern customs as lightning, just as the Romans call 
the Scipios, the enemics of Carthage, the lightnings of 
the war. 

Hamilcar was a young man, not merely in the sense of 
antiquity, which extends the limits of youth up to years 
reckoned by us among those of very mature manhood, 
when the supreme command of the army was entrusted to 
him by the government of his country, which had at last 
become convinced that it required extraordinary capacities 
as well as extraordinary means to carry on this war. It 
is probable that he was of the same age as his son, when 
he invaded Italy,—less than thirty years. 

When he had undertaken the command of the ai, 
he was obliged to tame the mutineers of which it consisted 
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by fearful discipline, before he could lead them against the 
enemy. Ie then sailed afresh against Italy, and plundered 
the coasts of Bruttium and Locris. In these years the 
Romans founded several colonies in the territory of 
Caere on the coast, in order to protect against ravages the 
country in the immediate vicinity of the capital. Having 
returned from Italy, Hamilear landed near Panormus, 
while the Roman consuls were besieging Lilybaeum 
and Drepana with separate armies, and made himself 
master of Mount Hercte. This mountain is so clearly 
described in Polybius that we cannot fail to recognise 
Monte Pellegrino, which rises as a steep rock from the 
plain in which the present capital of Sicily is built. 

This rock, the surface of which at the top is stated by 
Polybius at 100 stadia, by modern travellers probably with 
greater precision at four miles, is accessible from the sca 
by a landing place, which formed a harbour for the ships 
of war of antiquity. On the land-side there were two ap- 
proaches, so steep and difficult, that art rendered them in- 
vincible. The top is fruitful: and if it was quite insufh- 
cient for the wants of a numerous army, the latter was at 
least not obliged here to share its provisions with a body of 
citizens not less numerous than itself. From the harbour 
at the foot of the rock the Carthaginian ships undertook 
excursions as far as the frontier of Cumac, and the position 
of the army in such a strong place in the rear of the 
Roman armies called back the greater part of the latter 
from the blockades of the maritime towns. 

Ilere, at less than a mile’s distance from one another, 
the armies of the hostile nations stood for three years, 499 
—502 (505—508), without fighting a battle: but in rest- 
less activity. Polybius says, with obvious truth, that 
it is impossible to relate the history of these years, on 
account of their apparent uniformity and the countless 
host of indecisive and constantly renewed engagements: 
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nevertheless these would have been indescribably worthy 
of notice through their adaptation to the circumstances, 
and the inexhaustible art of the Punic general. Hamilcar 
paralysed the whole power of the Romans, and while he 
confined them to this point, he himself let slip no oppor- 
tunity for injuring them. The epitomisers of the history, 
who had no feeling for this great condnet of the war, are 
almost entirely silent about these years; but a solitary frag- 
ment allows us to infer, that Hamilear ranged through Sicily 
by successful landings, as far as the territory of Catana. 
Hamilcar hoped that Rome would not again be able to 
ereate a fleet; he wished to exhaust and wear her out; 
and in this war, where he was secured against a defeat, 
gradually to form and discipline an army, with which 
he might beat the Romans in the field. 

It is not elear to me why he did not remain entirely 
faithful to this plan; for ‘the undertaking against the 
town of Eryx is an evident deviation from it. 

Mount Eryx. Third Roman fleet 504 (510). Loans 
to the state 1, !, 1 shares in building and equipping 
a pentere.  Earlier privateer-fleets of the Romans. 
Model. 

200 penteres: Polybius. 300: Orosius, Eutropins. 

siege of Drepana. C. Lutatius wounded. Q. Vale- 
nus pretor.  Ilunno's plan. — High sea on the morning of 
the battle, the wind favourable to the Carthaginians. 

Neglect of the Carthaginian navy. 

Polybius: 50 Carthaginian ships destroyed: 70 taken: 
10,000 prisoners. 

Orosius, Eutropius: 125 Carthaginian ships destroyed: 
63 taken: 32,000 prisoners: 14,000 dead. 

Diodorus: 117 ships lost, 20 of them taken: 6000 
prisoners. 

30 Roman ships entirely lost: 50 injured. 
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Ilamilear negociates peace, hostages, provisions, contri- 
bution previous to the negociation. 

Preliminary treaty, on the faith of which Hamilcar 
evacuates Sicily. Contribution. Evacuation. Prisoners and 
deserters. 

Additions of the Roman people in the final treaty: sum 
of money: exclusion of the Punic fleets and enlistment of 
troops. 

The first Punic war remained unequalled in the later 
history of Rome an account of the greatness of the exer- 
tions and the sacrifices which the perseverance of the 
republic demanded. The Hannibalian war, it 1s truc, was 
far more destructive for Italy: but the exhaustion which 
the former left behind, cannot have been less, especially 
since the conquered nations could not at all have reco- 
vered at its outbreak from the devastation which had pre- 
ceded their conquest. 

Even in the first years of the war the republic had been 
obliged to coin bad money, by which the ases were reduced 
to one sixth of their weight. Since, the examination of 
different ases has shewn, that several successive diminu- 
tions of the standard had taken place between those of 
full weight and these lighter ones, it is doubtful whether 
these had already commenced at an earlier time, or whether 
the first reduction was made in the year stated by Pliny, 
and the subsequent ones in the later years of the war. 
This measure or its repetitions injured first of all the 
situation of the soldier in a forein country, where the 
toman copper-coin could have no certain value with 
respect to the currency circulating there; it did not yet 
produce according to recorded information, any scarcity 
at Rome: because commerce and exportation were quite 
at a standstill; and it therefore had not for the moment 
that influence upon the relation of debtor and creditor, 
which it would have had, if the change in the comage 
had taken place for the sake of private persons. But its 
immediate consequence was the introduction of silver- 
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moncy as a currency, which the Punic contributions assisted 
not a little. 

However much may have been furnisht by the allies, 
however much Sicily may have been stript of every kind 
of property at the close of the war; neverthcless the exer- 
tions, which the Roman people had to make on its own 
part, were certainly immense. It must have been scarcely 
possible to raise the repeated property-taxes, and never- 
theless they cannot have been sullicient to cover the ex- 
penses. The republic must have sought a part of its 
resourees in the sale of domain lands, as it did in the 
Hannibalian and Marsian wars, and we require no historical 
statements in order to understand, how fortunes and the 
distribution of property must have been changed to an ex- 
traordinary extent in both ways, especially considering the 
ancient habits which cling to the preservation of landed 
property. 

The diminution of the old population of the nation had 
necessarily a still greater effect. In the second year of the 
war the census gave 292,224 citizens: about the cighteenth 
only 251,222. ‘This diminution is indeed smaller than we 
might have expected after those murderous years: but it 
allows us to infer an incomparably greater diminution of 
the genuine stock of the nation. The nation was cleven 
thousand citizens less numerous than towards the end of the 
third Samnite war, although since then the Sabines and 
perhaps other districts also had received the franchise. It 
made up its numbers by frecdmen, and probably as carly as 
that time by allies, who chose the franchise with a part of 
their families, and what thus filled the number of the Roman 
census, weakened the strength of the rest of Italy. 

Such costly blood did not flow in the Carthaginian 
armies: their soldiers were with few exceptions barbarous 
subjects or mercenaries. ‘The war became more costly for 
Carthage by the bounty-money and the high pay which 
these hosts required, and by a far smaller part of Sicily 
being open to their exactions.  [t appears that they 
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imposed upon their subjects as much as possible of the bur- 
then, since they doubled the taxes that had to be paid in 
money, and raised the contributions of corn to the second 
bushel. Africa suffered more from the Roman campaign 
than Italy from any incursion of the Poenians, but the 
latter were repeated much more frequently than those of the 
Romans upon the hostile coast. 

It is exceedingly remarkable, that they produced no 
commotions among the Italicans, who had struggled so 
furiously against the yoke of the Roman dominion. The 
conspiracy of the Samnites is the only one that is spoken 
of, and the presence of both consuls in Sicily or in the 
fleet allows us to infer with certainty, that they were not 
disturbed by any rebellions. It seems that Rome had 
firmly establisht by hostages, garrisons and terrours, an 
inextinguishable habit of fear, which resisted all tempt- 
ations. The longer the Italicans obeyed, the more familiar 
did it become to them to eonnect their honour individually 
with that of Rome; the more of them were rewarded and 
distinguisht, and the more they longed for an end of the 
exhausting war, the quieter became their obedience; and 
their troops in the Roman camps, or those whom the will of 
Rome had changed from peasants and shepherds into sailors 
were so many hostages for their fidelity. 

Rome had lost seven hundred galleys in this war, Carth- 
age five hundred: and it is certainly much too low a caleu- 
lation when we suppose, that far more than a hundred 
thousand men were lost with these ships, in those who were 
killed and drowned, and the prisoners who never saw their 
country again. An incomparably larger number perisht in 
the battles, by hunger and by epidemics. 

It is a piece of philosophical ratiocination, the correctness 
of which is decidedly contradicted by a true knowledge of 
history, that the value of a conquest is never equal to 
the price of its cost and the loss of men calculated as 
national property. The former may be true in regard to 
the prosperity of the citizens of the conquering state, if 
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the burthen of taxation and the corresponding diminution 
of property are considerable: the latter is false, if the nation 
remains flourishing, and the prosperous condition, which 
has been gained by conquests, not only of commerce 
but of the national power and importance gives it a life, 
by which the diminisht population easily raises itself even 
much higher than it could have attained without this 
transitory expenditure. Sicily however was an acquisi- 
tion, which promist to compensate for great sacrifices, 
considering the condition in which the island was, when 
the Roman legions first crost over: wretched, barren and 
drained as it was, when surrendered to Rome, it certainly 
rewarded them in no wise. Satisfied with the domimion 
of Italy the genuine Roman people would have remained 
happier, nobler and pure. But as Carthage at the same 
time rose to the dominion of the west in an age in which 
great empires sprung up every where, Rome may be 
blamed the less for having undertaken a struggle wlich 
did not yield immediate rewards, but which was unavoid- 
able after some time: although without this Roman war 
Hamilear’s genius would perhaps not have been awakened, 
nor descended to Hannibal. 

The Italian nations'’, even setting aside the Latins, 
stood by no means in an equal relation to Rome: an 
Italian law peculiar and distinct, is a dream of the mo- 
derns. Some states had an alliance, by which they, as 
far us form goes, did not in the least degree bow before 
the supremacy of Rome: others enjoyed a free alliance, 
although dependent: many were undisguisedly subject 
to the republic. Still these had their arms gradually 
restored to them, and about this time, and down to the 
Jlannibalian war, all Italian nations, as it appears, with- 
out distinction of race or language, were in equal rela- 
tions as allics, and bound to military service. They paid 
no taxes to the republic, unless it were, that tolls and 
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excise-dues were levied in some subject towns, as was 
afterwards the case in many places, which had lost their 
freedom by rebellion and become altogether a domain of 
the state. They were free from the land-tax; but for 
this the soverain republic had satisfied itself by confis- 
cating a portion of the territory of those whose resist- 
ance was punisht most severely. It was determined 
either by treaty or a fundamental law, how many troops 
each people and each town had to send, and these had 
to be sent armed and paid at their own expense, per- 
haps also provided for: the last however is doubtful, and 
it may be, that Rome bore the providing for them as her 
own burthen. 

Sicily was quite a separate country, inhabited by Greeks, 
who were completely forein to the Romans and despised by 
them in war, as indeed their tactic and arms also made them 
useless as auxiliaries. The republic resolved to adopt 
quite another system for the Siculians, and in the alter- 
native which existed, according to Roman principles, 
between military service and the payment of tribute, to 
constitute their island into a province. 

The meaning of the name, which was first given to 
Sicily, is explained by a forced and strikingly suspicious 
etymology. The word uncia alone resembles it in form, 
where the ¢ likewise does not belong to the root. It seems 
a simple plan to me, to recognise in it only another form of 
the word proventus; it is used by Cicero in the sense of 
mpoaooos, and parallel to vectigal: consequently taxable 
property of the state. For this is just the character of a 
Roman province, that, as a rule, it is not even authorised 
to have arms but renders service to the soverain state by 
finances exclusively: if the provincials are armed under 
extraordinary circumstances, they appear not as allies but as 
auxiliary troops. 

Within the natural boundaries of a provinee however 
there were also allied states, and others which were recog- 
niscd as free and were not hable to tribute, but still were 
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not subject perhaps to military service beyond these boun- 
darics. This exemption was based on the republic also 
demanding extraordinary services of them, and on their 
being under the immediate authority of a governour, 
while the allies of Italy only recognised the senate over 
them. 

Thus Hiero and the kingdom of Syracuse were in 
alliance with Rome. When the fifteen years of the first 
treaty of alliance had elapst, the republic exempted him, 
on account of his faithful exertions, from the tribute which 
he had paid hitherto every year, probably twenty-five 
talents. After the peace this good prince ruled his small 
state with a mildness and wisdom, which caused the an- 
cient prosperity to revive again, and in the midst of the 
general aflluence the treasury of the prince was rich for 
brilliant and noble expenditure: Hiero became the bene- 
factor of all the Grecks, and his presents to the Roman 
people were kingly. Although he was only nominally a 
soverain, he secured for his subjects a happiness which the 
neighbouring provincials must have envied with sorrow ; 
he shewed that a native government even under the irre- 
sistible sceptre of Rome was still able and bound to preserve 
for its citizens many benefits. 

Besides Syracuse the republic of the accurst Mamer- 
tines and the Greck T'auromenium, worthy of esteem, also 
existed as allied states. Segesta, Centoripa, Halacsa, Ha- 
licyae, and Panormus were free and exempt from tribute: 
an arrangement, which is surprising, if it did not originally 
comprehend several and perhaps different places, and was 
perhaps not decidedly establisht till after the Hannibalian 
or even the servile war, because among these places, along 
with the Trojan Segesta, Panormus too is mentioned, 
which was taken by force and depopulated. Of the dis- 
tricts, which had become Roman domain by the right of 
conquest, a part was given to Segesta, which received tlic 
assistance of Rome as a kindred town, since it must from 
its situation have suffered extraordinarily in this war. 
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Other districts also may have been given away ; it seems, 
that the senate wisht as little for an occupation of the 
domains by Roman citizens, and their settlements upon 
them, as the possibility of an assignment beyond the fron- 
tiers of Italy: a wise view of the case. Consequently 
whatever was not given away, was restored to the towns, 
in which the ancient inhabitants assembled again, when 
they returned from slavery or from forein countries. Stall 
they were, as is self-evident, liable to tribute, and the pro- 
duce of their tribute was sold at Rome by the censors to 
the farmers-general, just as in the case of Italy. The 
landed property of the other Sicilian towns, which had to 
pay tithes, is expressly distinguisht in Cicero from this 
which was by far the smaller part of the Sicilian lands. 
Tithes were not only paid for corn but also for olives and 
other fruits. The Romans adopted for this purpose the 
arrangement according to which Hiero raised the same 
tax as a land-tax in his kingdom. 

In the subject towns excise dues and tolls were intro- 
duced for the benefit of the Roman republic, and, as it 
appears, fixt, changed and let not by the pretor, but by the 
censors at Rome. 

The above difference between the domain and the 
titheable lands shews incontestably, that the latter, even 
according to the formal view of the Roman republic, were 
private property which even the state respected, while it 
dismist the possessor of domain lands, whenever the interest 
of the state seemed to demand or justify it. It certainly 
was not property according to the Roman law, and being 
tributary it differed from all Italian lands, both before and 
after the franchise had become general, by the circum- 
stance that property and land-tax were incompatible in 
Italy —Just as the Latins, and without doubt all the con- 
quered nations of Italy, which consisted of a number of 
communities, were not only forbidden at their subjugation 
to hold any national assemblies, but also lost the right of 
acquiring landed property beyond their respective commu- 
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nities, so it was in Sicily: some favoured towns here and 
there, which had the privilege of acquiring property in 
forein districts such as Centoripa, found herein a souree 
of wealth, and their citizens spread over the whole island. 
Other towns decayed so much, that all their territories 
were in the possession of such strangers, and that their 
own citizens did not possess a clod. ‘This separation was 
necessarily a source of general decay. It enricht Roman 
speculators by reducing the prices of pieces of land for sale; 
for these persons might purchase land anywhere, and 
among themselves their estates had a far higher value, 
than those which were in the hands of unprivileged Sicu- 
lians, had for the latter. ‘The number of landowners in 
Sicilian towns in the days of Cicero is fearfully small. 

The constitution of the separate towns was determined 
by the Romans, partly on the establishment of a province, 
partly at other times; and for subject towns it seems to 
have been almost entirely uniform, dead and deadening, 
as an empty form forced upon them. Among Grecks, 
which all the Siculians had then become, the Romans found 
no kind of nobility. They were however every where 
hostile to democracy, and therefore introduced an oligarchy 
according to the census. Ilence the censors in Sicily. 
In every town there was a council, and also a popular 
assembly, but the administration, so far as any subjects 
were left to it, belonged to the former. 

In the year after the peace, 506 (512), the consul Q. 
Lutatius regulated the province of Sicily, and drew up its 
constitution. At this time all the subjects were disarmed ; 
afterwards an honorable exception seems to have been made 
for seventeen towns. 

For some years the people had elected two pretors 
annually, of whom one was a military commander ; and it 
appears that the necessity of keeping a reserve army in 
Italy in order to prevent the enemy landing, as the coasts 
were no longer protected by a fleet, occasioned this change 
rather than that a pretor for strangers should have been 
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appointed as early as that time. If one supposes that 
the second pretor had this jurisdiction in the city as early 
as that time, one would also be obliged to suppose that, 
as long as the number of pretors was not yet increast to 
four, Sicily was not administered by a pretor as governour, 
which is not probable. For a governour was indispensable 
for a country under this constitution, however severely 
most governours may have increast the pressure of the con- 
stitution by their personal acts. 

The pretor was supreme commander of the whole mili- 
tary force, so long as garrisons of the fortified places were 
deemed necessary in the province, which was nearly sub- 
dued or still in a state of fermentation. 

The police of the whole province was in his hands ; his 
regulations were carried into effect without contradiction, 
and accusations could be brought against him only for what 
he had done. He had jurisdiction over the Romans 
residing in the province: they were convoked during his 
circuits, and then the pretor nominated from their number 
the judges in cases between Roman citizens. In the legal 
matters of the Siculians who were citizens of one town, 
judgement was pronounced by their own magistrates; be- 
tween citizens of different towns the pretor decided: ifa 
Roman had a civil action against a Siculian, the native 
magistrate likewise pronounced sentence; in the opposite 
case however the Siculian was obliged to seek his right 
before the pretor: a charge made by a citizen against his 
own town, or by the latter against the former, was trans- 
ferred to the senate of another town. 
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ABELLA, a colony of Chaleis, iii. 179. 
Aborigines, are the Siculians, or the 
Tyrrhenians, in Latinum, î. 46, 80, 
‘This name was known to the Greeks 
at an early period, 80, Is given er- 
roneously by Varro to the people who 
subdued them, 46. Compare 80. 
Cato has a different statement. Ac- 
cording to him they were Achæans, 


that is to say, Pelasgians, SI. ‘Their 
alleged savage state, 82. ‘Their kings 
called Indigetes, S84. Their towns 


probably destroyed in the Æqnian 
war, lil. 268. 

Aboriginus, singular of the plural Abo- 
rigincs, i, n. 248. 

Acarnania comes under the dominion 
of Pyrrhus through Alexander, the 
son of Cassander, iii. 459. 

Acarnanians protected by the Romans 
because their ancestors had not gone 
against Ilion. When? i. 188. 

Acca Larentia, her twelve sons. 1.221, 
fol. 

Accensi, how they were used, i. 480, 
foll. Their place in the army, iii. 101. 
In the battle of Vesuvius armed as 
troops of the line, 137. 

Accensi and Velati, those locupletes 
who possest less than persons belong- 
ing to the fifth class, i, 449, foll. 
Ilow they served, 450. 

Acerræ dependent on Capua, îii. 112. 

Achan cities united into a league in 
Italy, i. 159. 

Acrotatus, a Spartan prince, in the ser- 
vice of the Tnrentines, iti. 238, foll. 
’Akpornpiäteuw, to break off the beaks of 

ships, ili, n. 268. 

Actns, a square of 14,4°0 square feet, 
ii. n. 352, 629. Is the real unit 
in Roman land measurement, 629. 


Addieti seenred against chains by the 
Poetelian law, iii. 157. 

Addiction for debts is supplanted by the 
possessio bonorum debitoris, i. n. 1276. 
iii. 157, foll. 

Addictus, the difference of 
Nexus, i. 576. 

Adherbal, Punie admiral, commands 
the fleet in the port of Drepana, iii. 
605. Annihilates the Roman flect 
under P. Claudius, 606. 

Adis, an unknown place in Africa, be- 
sieged by Regulus in 491, iii. 587. 
Admirals, first elected by the Romans 

in the vear 436, iii. 313. 

Adseriptivi, i. x. 1034. 

„Ediles. See Ediles. E 

/Eliau and Arrian give the scheme of 
the phalanx of Philip, iii. 468. 

C. Ælius, tribune of the people, earries 
a law against the Lucanian general 
Stenins Statilius, iii. 436. 

L. JEmilius, dictator in the year 433, 
it Dos RE) 

L. Æmilius Mamercinus, consul in 
421, obtains the snrname of Privernas 
from the conquest of the town of Pri- 
vernum, iii. 175. 


it from 


L. Aemilius Barbula, consul în 465 
against Tarentum, tii. 441. Beats 


the Tarentines and takes several 
places, 447. Saves his army by a stra- 
tagem, 448. Triumphs over the Sam- 
nites, Sallentines,and Tarentines, 449. 
Probably in Quinetilis of the year 467, 
449. Makes war in the year 406 
upon the Samnites, 464, 476. 

Mam. Æmilins revered by the peo- 
ple; the oligarchs compelled to eall 
him to the dictatorship; limits the 
dnration of the censorship, ii, 425. 
An apocryphal panegyric upon him 
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seems to have falsified the aceount of 
the war with Fidens, 458. 

M. /Emilius, proconsul in 492, iii. 591, 
Gains a brilhant naval vietory on the 
African coast, 592. 

Q. Æmilius, consul in 438, fights an 
indecisive battle with the Etruscans 
near Sutrium, iii. 277. His triumph 
in the Fasti seems to be fictitious, 278. 

Q. Aimilius Papus, consul in 464, car- 
rics on the war against the Boians, 
with skill and success. iii. 430. Em- 
bassador to Pyrrhus, 500. Consul in 
468, 508. Censor in 471, 556. 

Ti. Æmilius appears to have effected a 
partial execution of the Agrarian 
law. ii. 239, 

Ti. Emilius, consul in 412, appoints 
Q. Publilius dictator, iii, 147. 

Naria, ]seliia, i, 155, 2 477, 

neas, the tradition about him was 
very ancient in Rome, i. 188, foll. 
His wandering is stated at four 
years, and his residence in the Latin 
town of Troy at three, n. 579. His 
war against Mezentius, his death, and 
elevation to the dignity of Jupiter 
Indiges, 195, foll. 

ÆÆquians, their power, and the extent 
of their territory, i. 72. Different 
forms of their name, n. 225. Sub- 
dued by Tarquinius, 359. They de- 
feat the army of the decemvirs, ii., 

345. Routed by the dictator Tu- 
bertus, they submit to the Roman 
supremacy, 454. The ZEquians and 
Volscians decline in power, princi- 
pally through the conquests of the 
Samnites, 464. Diodorus calls the 
war against them, which commenced 
in the year 361, the fourth one. Sup- 
position, as to how the preceding ones 
are to be expiained, n. 1079. They 
disappear from Roman history after 
the year 367, Their state dissolved, 
probably in consequence of the Gallic 
invasions, 583. Allies of the Herni- 
cans in their Insurrection against 
Rome, iii. n. 440. Rise once more 
against the intention which Rome had 
ot making them citizens, 262. Their 
forty-one places are taken and destroy- 
ed, 263. Boundaries of their terri- 
tory, 263. They revolt twice again, 
but in vain, 267. But are not entirely 
annihilated, 267. Obtained in 449 
the full franchise, and two tribes 
formed of them, 267, foll. 

Æquicula, as a masculine noun, and 
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Æquicoli are erroneous forms, i. n. 
225: 

Æquimælium its situation, îi. n. 928. 

JErarii. Sce Erarians. 

Aerarium facere and în tabulus Caeritum 
referre are one and the same, ii. n. 
876. 

Ærarium and publicum, in what way 
they differ, ii. n. 886. The ærarium 
from the time of the Decemvirate 
receives the value of the booty, and 
the publicum no longer, 433, n. 954. 

Æs equestre, the money allowed for a 
knight’s horse, i. 469. Its ancient 
mode of payment by separate per- 
sons seems to have been abolisht by 
Camillus and Albinns, ii. 444. 

4Es grave, mouey that was weighed, used 
as a common measure for the national 
money, and the various currencies of 
other states ; not the reverse of light 
coin, but of that which was counted; 
the ws grave was invariably weigh- 
ed, ii. 467. Its use ceast, when silver 
became the currency. Livy’s misap- 
prehension, 467. Used in fixing the 
fines from the time of the decemvirs; 
previously æs was simply used, ii. n. 
1190. 

Es hordearium, pay for horsemen, i. 
469. Assigned not only to be paid 
by single women, but by orphans 
likewise, 470. 

JEs militare, pay for a foot soldier of 
100 ases per month, i. 474, ii. 442, 
4Escnlapius, brought from Epidaurus, 

in 454, iii. 408, foll. 

ZEsernia, founded as a colony, in 484, 
iii, 544. 

ZEsernium or Æserninum, doubtful in 
Livy, x. 31, iil. 2.649, 

4Ethalia, the name of Ilva in the Tyr- 
rhenian age, i. 127. 

Æthicans, an Epirot people under 
kings, iii. 454. 

Etna, its eruption in Olympiad 81, 
11.276. In Olympiad 88, 3, ii. 505, 
/Etna, the town inhabited by Cam- 

panians, iii. 113. 

Ætolians, united with Epirus under 
Pyrrhus and his son, iii. 460. 

Africa, the territory of Carthage, in its 
most luxnriant cultivation, ravaged 
by the Romans, iii. 585. 

Agathocles, of Syracuse, at war with 
Tarentum, iii. 239. The assistance of 
Cleonymus is called in against him, 
271. Ie gains possession of Corcyra, 
273. Ilis death delivers the Brut- 
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tians, 435. Was probably in some 
connexion with Rome, 435. Took 
Croton, 515. 

Ager, definition, ii. 629. 
621. 

Ager Latinus, a domain of the Latin 
state, it. 41. 

Ager publicns, impossibility of making 
Appian’s and Vlutarch’s statements 
agree about it; the latter is to be 
rejected, îi. 133, foll. It is essential 
to the very idea of it, that the state 
should derive profit from it, 138. Its 
vast extent in Italy decreases by as- 
signments, 151. Its great extent even 
before Servius: aequisition by con- 
quest, and by dedition, 160. Right 
of the plebs to have ashare in it, 162. 
A general assignment of it to the 
plebs is attributed to Servins, 162. 
Punishment for immoderate or illegal 
use of it, iii, 13, 16. 

Ager redditus, returned to the former 
owners on condition of their paying 
tithes, ii. 136. 

Ager Romauns, its boundary towards 
Alba, i. 223. Consisted of three re- 
gious and thirty centuries ; these 
were the property of the houses, 
‘if, Ils) 

Ager trientius, il. n. 281. 

Agis, the Turentine, a friend of the 
Romans, was for a short time elected 
general, iti. 447. 

Agmen longum and 
n. 609, iii. n. 198. 

Agonian Hill: Quirinalis, i. 289. 

"Ayopa of the Achwaus is by no means 
to be wnderstood of the Bovay, it. 
n. Od. 

*Ayopaios byAos, fuctio forensis; an ex- 
pression perhaps borrowed from Greek 
writers, li. 301. 

Agrarian controversy de modo ; secured 
in the centuries, ti. 7. 334, it. 632. 

Agrarian law, that ot Cassius is not 
the earlicst. Misconeeption of its 
signification, îi. 130, which begins 
with the revival of philolouy, 131, and 
continues to the time of Heyne, who, 
however, prodneed only a negative 
result in lus reseurehes, 132, foll. —Of 
Sp. Cassius and its probable contents, 
166 ; must have been received, and 
must be the one which the tribunes 
put in force, 174.—Of the year 331 ; 
also intended to re-establish the tithes, 
probably not withont efleet, ii. 428, 
foll.— Those of the years 338 and 339, 


Its division, 


quadratum, îi. 
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produced no conseqnences, 435.— 
Later ones must have regulated the 
payinent of the tithes, 444.—Of Lici- 
nius Stolo, iii. 11, foll. Foundation of 
the later agrarian laws, 12. Its parts, 
13, foll. Did not oppress great farms, 
n. 14. Its salutary character, 18, foll. 

Agri arcifinules—oceupatorii, ii. n. 302. 

Agri provinciales, as early as the age of 
the Antonines universally considered 
as state property—contrary to the 
earlier principle, ii. 154; the dif- 
ference was, that landed property 
in the provinces had to pay a land- 
tax, but in Italy it was free, 154, foll. 

Agricultural ocenpation, the condition 
of belonging ‘to the {plebeian order, 
ik, RAVE 

Agriculture, natural calling of the Ita- 
lians ; seafaring life that of the 
Grecks, i. 588. 

Agrigentines, their pretended total num- 
ber includes also their isopolites, îi. 
n 147. 

Agrigentum in the most melancholy 
decay serves as a bulwark for a large 
Carthaginian army, iii. 570. After 
their departure it is stormed and fear- 
fully ravaged by the Romans, 573. 
Is again taken by the Carthaginians, 
594, 

Agrimensores, their writings, and their 
arts, ii. 635. 

Agylla, Pelasgian, i. 35. Was, abont 
the year 220, still Tyrrhenian, 126, 
fol. 

Agyrinm surrenders in 483 to the Ro- 
mans, ii. 568. 

Aharna, a place in Etrnria, where, in 
351, a Roman army was encampt, 
iii. 476. 

Alatrinin, a Hernican town, remains 
faithful to the Romans, iii, 254. 

Alba, its situation, i. 199, foll. Proba- 
bly founded by the Priscans, it. n. 
23. Destroyed, i. 350, perhaps by 
the Latins without the Romans tak- 
ing part init, 351. From the build- 
ing of Alba to that of Rome, the 
native Roman chronology counted 
commonly 300 years, 205 : another 
chronology counted 360 years, 206. 

Alba, near mount Velino, an Ædquian 
place, iti. 263. Conquered in the 
Aquian war, it received a colony in 
444, iii. 266. The colony maintains 
itself agninstgan insurrection of the 
ANquiaus, 367. 

Alba, before the morning redness: for 
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which our language has no word, îi. 
n. 610. 

Alban Houses at Rome helong to the 
Luceres, i. 350. 2. 765. Kings, list 
of their names, a miserable piece of 
work, perhaps by Alexander Poly- 
histor, 205. 

Alban Lake, its surface before it swelled 
from some obstructions in the outlets, 
must have been lower than at pre- 
sent, i. 200. Its swelling, îi. 475. 
Reason for excavating a tunnel, 507. 
Dimensions and plan, 508. How it 
was opened for the water, 508. 
Overflowed the mountain which in- 
closed it, 476. The Delphie oracle 
confirms the assertion of an aruspex 
as to what was portended by the pro- 
digy of the lake, 476. 

Alban Places, thirty demes or plebeian 
tribes of Alba, 1. 203. (This view 
is corrected in ii, 21.) Plebs of 
Alba, 21. Which of them occur 
after the great Volscian war as Vol- 
seian or /Equian, 259, foll. 

Alban War of Tullus Hostilius, i. 350, 
foll. 

Albana vallis, valley of Grottaferrata, 
1. 204, ii. 252. Channel from the 
same, i. 204, 

’AABiÿTe, a false application in Diony- 
sius of the word Albenses, which 
refers to the Poluscans, ii. n. 198. 

L. Albinius who took the vestal vir- 
gins and the sacred things to Care 
and brought them back; probably 
the consular tribune în the year 576, 
ii. n. 1201. 

Albunea, her sortes, i. 507. 

Alcibiades, a statue erected to him in 
the Roman forum, iii. 310, and for 
good reasons, 310. 

Aleria in Corsica, taken by the Romans 
m437, All. 979. 

Alexander the Great dies at Babylon, 
six years after the war of his unele, 
Alexander the Molossian, iii. 168. 
Was much better known to the Ro- 
mans than Livy supposes, 170. Pro- 
bable consequences of an expedition 
of Alexander to Italy, if he had car- 
ried it into effeet, 170. His death is 
incorrectly placed by Livy in the year 
435, n. 293. 

Alexander of Epirus belongs to Roman 
history only by the treaty of the year 
418, ili. 160. Received the kingdom 
of the Molossians as a gift from 
Philip, 164 Brother of Olympias, 
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married Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Philip, 164. Unsatisfactory accounts 


concerning him, 165, n. 296. Con- 
cludes treaties with Italian nations, 


166. Defeats the Samnites and Lu- 
canians near Pæstum, 167. Falls in 
a desperate contest near Pandosia, 
167. Was cruel as a conqueror, 167. 

Alexander, son of Cassander, seeks the 
protection of Pyrrhus against his own 
brother, iii. 459. 

Alexander second son of Pyrrhus, go- 
vernour at Locri, iii. 510. His am- 
bitious undertakings, 540. It was 
probably against him that the Apol- 
loniats sought the protection of Rome, 
550. 

Alexandria destined by nature and its 
founder to be the capital of an east- 
ern empire, iii. 519. Its foundation 
erroneously placed by Livy in the year 
429, n. 293. 

Algidus, its situation—from the year 
289, the place of encampment of the 
Æquians, ii. 248. In their power, 
258. In the year 336 it was for the 
last time the theatre of the Æquian 
war, 464. 

Algos in Æschylus, a river in the north 
of the Pelasgian country, which can- 
not be ascertained, i. 31. 

Alia, to be written with only one 7, 
ii. n. 1177. Reason of the speed 
with whieh the Romans marched thi- 
ther, 537. Manner in which the 
Roman army was drawn up, its 
strength, and component parts, 538, 
foll. Battle and defeat, 539, foll. on 
the 16th of July, 2. 1179. 

Allies (Soci), the extension of the ex- 
pression is doubtful, iii. 526. 

Alliance of the Romans with the Latins 
and Hernicans affords the patricians 
a help in overthrowing the Licinian 
laws, iii. 48. Of what importance 
an alliauce was among the Italian 
nations, 114. Between Rome and 
«Alexander of Epirus, coneluded in the 
year 418, 166. A disgrace to Rome, 
and the cause of bitter enmity with 
Samnium, 168. Was not concluded 
with Sammum near Candinm, 2. 
374. Between Carthage and Rome 
during the war with Pyrrhus, 506, 2. 
883. Between Rome and the king- 
dom of Egypt : its political reasons, 
548, foll. 

Alta Semita, the Cordonata near St. 
Agatha, ii, 355, n. 779, Led from 
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the Subura to the Quirinal hill, iii. 
n. 518. 

Ambrucia had a Macedonian garrison 
even when Alexander was already 
reigning over the Molossians, iil. 
165. Is given up to Pyrrhus by 
Alexander, son of Cassander, 459. 

Ameria, when built, i. 143. 

Amiternum after the time of the Sabine 
war beeame a prefecture, iii. 404, and 
remained so afterwards, 555. 

Amiternum, uncertain whether the Sa- 
bine town, taken in 453 by Carvilins, 
iii. 392. 

Amphilocia comes under the dominion 
of Pyrrhus, iii, 459. 

Ampelius, a chapter of his book trans- 
ferred from a very ancieut one, ii. 
n. 507. 

Amphictyony, Pelasgian nations also 
participate in it, i. 31. 

Amynele, or Amycle on the Liris, 
i. 103. 

Anaguia, perhaps, stood in the same 
relation to the sixteen towns of the 
Hernicaus, as Alba to those of the 
Latins, ii. 86. It was the principal 
town of the Ilernicans, ili. 254, n. 
445. After their subjugation, it be- 
came a municipium without the suf- 
fragium, 261. Taken by Pyrrhus, 
496. 

Anarchy, during five consecutive years, 
is impossible, 11.560. In five magis- 
terial years, about one may have past 
away in interreigns, 561. This is 
found in Diodorus, n. 1240. The 
tive years are a fiction, invented for 
the purpose of bringing the eaptnre 
of the city down to Ul. 98, I, 562. 
Anarehy of ten years on account 
of the Licinian law is unfounded, iii. 
DATE 

Anastasins, chronologieal deviation in 
his chronicon about the years after 
Christ, îi.n. 1254, 

Anehise, possibly Auxur, i. 2. 600. 

Ancona, founded by Syracusans, 1. 
159. 

Ancus Marcius, his descent; draws up the 
ceremonial law, i. 352. War against 
the Latins, conquests, building of 
Ostia, other buildings and improve- 
ments, 253, toll. Obtains the epithet 
the good, 354. Founds an establish- 
ment for the Latins near the temple 
of Mureia, 355. The plebs, Gens 
Anci, begins through him, 355, a. 
883. The assignment of land attri- 
A 0) Pre OS 
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buted to him, closely concerns the 
plebeian order, ii. 160. 

‘Avépewy Oéoeic, no Aristotelian work, 
i ZU 

Angrus, the Drina, ii. 515. 

Q.Auicius, of Præneste, a public enemy 
of Rome on account of the revolt 
of his native town, iii. 230; after- 
wards colleague of Cn. Flavius in the 
enrule edileship, 317; preferred by 
the nobility to his colleague, 318. 

Aniensis, tribus, formed in the year 447 
fron: Æquians, iii. 268. 

Anio, used by AMP. Curius for aque- 
duet, iti. 559. 

Annalists, heap together, in order to 
neeleet nothing, double and irrecon- 
cileable aecouitts, îi. 264. Contain 
exaggerations, iii. 124, 

Annals of the nations of Italy, i. 8, 
Earlicst Roman, no contemporary 
ones reacht the commencement of 
the consulate, ii. 3. Of the pon- 
tifices, i. 249, foll. Specimens of 
them in Livy, 250. Reasons for sup- 
posiug that the contemporary ones 
did not begin till after the Gallie con- 
quest, and that those for the earlier 
time were restored, 250. 

L. Annins, Latin pretor, falls down the 
centum gradus, iii. 131, foll. 

Antenor, the tradition of the foundation 
of Patavium by him, i. 166. 

Antesiguani or Antepilani, the common 
name for the hastates and principes, 
iii. 100. 

Antiatans hostile towards Rome in the 
year 402, iii. 87; in the vear 409, 
128.  Persevered even after the con- 
quest of the Latins, 140, Their fate 
after their subjugation, 142, foll. 
Their galleys apphed as an ornament 
for the rostra, 144, n 268. 

Antice aud posticæ, îi, 226. 

Antigone, daughter of Ptolemy and 
Berenice, the wife of Pyrrhus, iii. 
458. 

Antigonea, in Chaonia, built in honour 
of Antigone, iii. n. 808. 

Antiochus of Syracuse, the age in which 
he lived, i. 16. 

Autun, subject to Nome according to 
a treaty with Carthage, i. 534. Be- 
fore the battle of Reeillus not yet 
Volscian, îi. 108. Appears to have 
become so between 263 and 270. 
Recvived a Volseian eolony, 108. 
Yields to the Romans,—the Volseian 
colony is expelled and one consisting 

205 
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of Romans and confederates is settled, 
in 246. How the thousand colonists 
were furnisht by the three confede- 
rate states, 85. The commonalty 
did not derive any advantage from the 
colony, 230. Giving it back to the 
Volscians 1s ascribed to Coriolanus, 
241, 254. Represented as a revolt, 
254. Long independence after the 
year 295—its conquest an invention, 
255. From 347 to 349 hostile, 465. 
Thirteen years’ war against home, 
583—593. Battle near Mount Ma- 
cius, 584, of Satricum, 593. Deci- 
sive battle, in the year 378, 592. 
Treaty of peace by which Satrieum 
must have been ceded to Rome, 594. 
Foreisn to the Latin league, iii. 89; 
becomes a Roman port-colony, 143. 

“Avropoc, limes, in the Heraclean table, 
ii. 623, n. 10. 

L. Antonius, excluded from the senate, 
in 440, tor having separated from his 
wife, iii. 355. 

Antonius Augustinus, did not see clearly 
in matters connected with the civil 
institutions of antiquity, ili. 336. 

Anxur (Terracina), taken in 349, îi. 
465. Its Volscian name is probably 
derived from Jupiter Anxurus, n. 
1026. Was lost and retaken, 488. 
Founded as a maritime colony, and 
not as a Latin one, after the taking 
of Privernum, iti. 176. 

Aosta, through this valley the Gauls 
came into Italy, ii. 535. 

Apiolæ, is sometimes called Latin, and 
sometimes Volscian, i. 358, n. 888. 
Apollo was worshipt according to the 

Sibylline books as the sender and 
averter of pestilence, îi. n. 1128. His 
Temple, near the Flaminian circus, 

ii. 376. 

Apollodorus of Gela, his opinion about 
Eneas and Lavinia, i. 184. Though 
himself sensible, lived in an age when 
myths were mixt up with history, 
iii. 178. 

Apolloniats, the, send an embassy to 
Rome in 480, to solieit help against 
Alexander of Epirus, iii. 550, 

"Azrovdia instead ’Tarvyia in Diodorus, 
i. n, 441. 

Appeal for the patricians to the houses 
existed already under the Kings, i. 
344, 499. By the Valerian law it 
was granted to the plebeians, 531. 
Was legal only within a mile from 
the city, 532. Was lost to the ple- 
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beians by the Decemviral laws, while 
the patricians retained it, ji. 340. 

Appian follows Dionysius closely, as far 
as he goes, iii. 212, nn. 353, 844, 872. 
Attests that a battle was fought near 
Candium, 212. Is correeted, n. 899. 

Appian road opened even before the 
time of Appius Claudius, iii. 177. Its 
continuation and pavement by Ap- 
pius, and afterwards, 304. It is uot 
the earliest Roman road, 306. Posts 
for its defense, 496. 

Appian aqueduct, Aqua Clandia, the 
earliest of these works at Rome, iii. 
306. Its course, 307. 

Appius Claudius. See Claudius. 

Apulia, the greatest part of the Gauls 
seems to have marcht thither during 
the siege of the Capitol, ii. 546. The 
flocks of cattle are taken thither from 
northern Samnium to pass the winter 
there, iii. 191. The road into it is 
opened to the Romans by the con- 
quest of the Vestinians, 192. The 
Romans establish their dominion 
there, 226. 

Apulians, the genuine in Strabo, the 
Teanian in Pliny, west of mount Gar- 
ganus, must be supposed to have been 
Opicans, who conquered the Pelasgic 
Daunians, i. 152. Their name is 
the same as that of the Æquians and 
Opicaus, 73. In a more extensive 
sense three nations, n. 468. Ally 
themselves with Rome at the begin- 
ning of the second Samnite war, iii. 
158. Not united into one state, but 
consist of several independent states 
which are often hostile to one an- 
other, 197. In the third Samnite 
war it was for a short time allied 
with Samuium, 359, 365. Defeated 
near Maleventum by Decius, 3€6. 
After the battle of Heraclea they re- 
volt to Pyrrhus, 480, 483. 

Aqua Crabra, the aqneduct from the 
mountain to the citadel of Tusculum, 
li. n. 576. 

C. Aquillius, consul in the year 487, 
carries on a difficult defensive war in 
Sicily against Hamilcar, iii. 580. 

Aquilonia, not far from Bovianum, 
place of the great review of the Sam- 
nites, iii. 390. foll., n. 654. Taken 
by storm by the Romans, 393, foll. 

Arbiter, the senatorial judge, i. 428. 

Arcadians and Pelasgians are equivalent 
terms, 1. 87. 

Archidamus of Sparta, probably at the 
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head of the remains of the Phocian 
army, ravages the coast of Latium, 
iii. 86, foll. En the service of Taren- 
tum he falls in battle against the 
Eucanians, on the day of the battle 
of Chæronen, 162. 

"Apxtepeïc in Polybius the Pontifices. i. 
n. 656. 

Archives, plebeian, in the temple of 
Ceres, ii. 368. 

Archon at Athens, his office was im- 
portant in ancient times, ii. 329. 

Archytas honoured by the Tarentines, 
iii. 162. Is one of the interloeutors 
in a dialogue of Nearchus, n 373. 

Arcifinius ager, its signification has a 
greater extent than that of Oecupa- 
torius, ii. 624. 

Arctinus spoke of the preservation of 
/Eneas and the Palladinm, but, as it 
appears, not of his settlement in Italy, 
Tie HS: 

Ardea, a Pelasgian city, i. 44. Accord- 
ing to the legend besieged by ‘Tar- 
quinius, 493. That war and the sub- 
sequent armistice are fabulous, 517. 
A colony there benefits only the po- 
pulns, ii, 435. Dispntes with Aricia 
about a vacant district, 449. Feud 
between the houses and commoualty 
at Ardea, which attracts the Romans 
and Volscians; the former obtain the 
victory, 450. Colony at Ardea, 451. 
As a colony united with Latium, 
it, SP 

Areus, nephew of Cleonymus, against 
whose wish he was raised to the throne 
of Sparta, ili, 270. 

Argos, formerly the gencral name for 
Hellas, i. 29. 

Argos (city) more recent than the Doric 
conquest, ii. n. 79. 

Argyrippa of Pelasgic origin, i. 151. 

Aricia, prineipal city of Latium, i. n. 
1221; expedition of the Etruscans 
against it, which is confirmed by the 
traditions of Cuma, 549. Supposed 
to have been in treaty with Carthage 
before Laurentinn, ». 1183. 

Aricia (vale of), vallis Aricina, how the 
sinall proprictors there were compelled 
to leave their possessions, ii.n 644. 

Aricinians persevere in the Latin war 
down to the year 412, iii. 140, foll. 
Obtain only the Cwrite franchise, 
141. 

Ariminum is occupied in 478 by a 
colony, iii. 544. 

Aristocracy, its real signifiention, domi- 


nion of the houses, had already fallen 
into oblivion in Aristotle’s time, i. 
407, foll. 

Aristodemus, the Heraclid, his saying, 
i. 437. According to Alexus and 
Herodotus, he came to Sparta, i, x. 
1007. 

Aristodemus of Cuma, the story about 
him of a fabulous charaeter, and can- 
not be fixt chronologically, i. 553. 

Aristotle’s Polities, their extreme ex- 
cellence: he there spoke of Rome, i. 
12, n. 10. His rhetoric continually 
revised down to his death, n. 39. 
His knowledge about Rome cannot 
have been indifferent, n. 601. Ac- 
cording to him Rome was founded by 
Achæans, 216. Appears to have had 
a notion of the Roman dictatorship, 
1207 

Armour, difference between the Roman 
and Etrnsean, and the different ef- 
fects arising from it, iii. 278. 

Armour, Roman, according to one 
account derived from the Italicans, 
iii. 99, 466. 

Army, Roman, it was customary 
among the Romans from the earliest 
times to draw it up ten men deep; 
the centuries of the first class in half 
files; behind them those of the two 
subsequent ones, i. 477. The depth 
in which it was drawn up, iii. 471, 
foll. The manner in which it was 
drawn np in the campaign of 451, 
377, foll. 380. In the battle near 
Sentinuin, 382. The Roman armies 
always returned home to the elec- 
tions during the fifth century, 330, n. 
554. 

Arno formed a lake near Ficsole, before 
Mount Gonfalina was cut through, 


i. 130. The swamps there, 131. 
Arpi, its power and territory, i. 154. 
The greatest Apulian town re- 


mained always faithful to the Ro- 
mans, ii, 197, 224, 

Arpinatians obtain in 444 the Roman 
franchise without the snttragium, iii. 
268. 

Arpinum taken by the Samnites in 
440, iii. 254.  Reconquered by the 
Romans, 258. Was not situated far 
from the tribus Terentina, 208. 

Arretinians abandon the league of the 
Etruscans against Romie, iii. 240, 
foll. 276. Do not appear to have 
risen against Rome in 450, 370, 

Arretium, after the battle of Perusia in 
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439, concludes a truce with Rome, 
iii. 283 Internal disturbances there, 
286, n. 491. Obtains in 452 a peace 
for forty years, 405. Is beseiged by 
Ganls and Etruscans, 427. 

Art begins to flourish at Rome in the 
fifth century, iii. 424. 

Artena, whether Volscian or Veien- 
tine? ii. 488. 

Artillery developt in Macedonia dur- 
ing the fifth century, iii. 181. Was 
used by the Greeks much earlier than 
by the Romans, x. 777. Added to 
the Macedonian phalanxes, 469. 

Aruns of Clusium, the legend of his 
having invited the Gauls over the 
Alps, ii. 531. 

Arnsinian plain near Beneventum, on 
which the battle against Pyrrhus was 
fought, ili. n. 923, 

Arx, axpa, real meaning of, iii. n. 411. 

Arx of the Capitoline hill, where Ara 
Celi stands, i, 502. 

Arymbas, uncle of Philip, his children 
are past over in favour of Alexander 
of Epirus, iii. 164, 

Asconius, well acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Ciceronian age, hut ig- 
norant of ancient constitutional law, 
ii. n. 161, A note of his on the Cor- 
neliana corrected, i. n. 1356. His ar- 
gumentum to the Pisoniana emended, 
li. n. 159, 161. Pseudo-Asconius on 
the Verrine Orations, a better read- 
ing, 1. n. 1085. 

Asculum, battle near, iii, 502. 
rently related, 503, foll. n. 880. 

Ases, said to have been first coined by 
Servius Tullius, i. £58. With the 
figure of a heifer. They are already 
of reduced weight; supposition about 
the time of their coinage, 460. They 
became only gradually lighter, 461. 
Periods, 461, 2 1057. The im- 
presses on them important for the 
history of arts, n. 1057. Ases of 
Lavinium, or the united states of 
Latinm, îi. 19, 2. 23. 

Asiatic coasts, how far they were inha- 
bited by Pelasgians, i. 33, 

Assignmeut of land ascribed to a king, 
shews that all landed property is 
derived from the state, ii. 158. n. 
339. This idea is perverted by the 
representation which supposes the 
existence of thirty curies as early as 
Romulus, 159. Assignment of land 
to 3000 colonists, 489. Of hides of 
seven jugers taken in the Veientine 
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territory, 500. foll. Of land taken 
from the Æquians, 501. In the 
Pomptine territory, n. 1288. Assign- 
ment of land by the Licinian law, iii. 
16. n. 19. After the Latin war, 138. 
Great assignment after the Sabine 
war, 414. After the war with Pyr- 
rhus. 555. Assignments should not 
take place beyond Italy, 618. 

Assisi is certainly the place where Cn. 
Fulvius was stationed with the re- 
serve before the battle of Sentinum, 
iii, 380, n. 640, 

Astura, the river on which the last 
Latins were conquered, ili. 140. 

Asty, why it was no deme, ti. n. 704. 

Asylum, i, 227. Insignificant, n. 627. 

Atella was independent of Capua, iii. 
ies 

Atellanes, peenliar to Campania, ii. 111. 

Athamanians, an Epirot people governed 
by kings, iii. 454. 

Athenaeus (xii. p. 523. ¢.) i. n. 174. 

Athenians, their expedition to Sicily is 
attributed to the Carthaginians in 
the Roman annals, ii. 568. 

Athens, synarchy of the nine archons, 
ii. 328, It is impossible that its 
splendour was unknown at Rome, 
308. 

A. Atilius Calatinns, suspected of hav- 
ing betrayed Sora to the Samnites, 
iii. 227, foll. Father of A. Atilius 
Calatinus who was general in the 
first Punic war, n. 398. 

A, Atilius Calatinus, consul in the year 
488, and victorious in Sicily, iii. 581. 
In 493, he goes as proconsul with the 
new fleet to Sicily, 595. After the 
battle of Drepana he is appointed dic- 
tator, 607. His surname Seranns, 
607. 

C. Atilius Regulus, consul in the year 
496, begins the siege of Lilybæum 
iil. 609. 

L. Atilius Longus, a plebeian, ii. 411. 

M. Atilins, consul in 452, defeated by 
the Samnites, iii. 389. Is afterwards 
victorious in Apulia, 389. And 
triumphs, according to the Fasti, 
389. 

M. Atilius Regulus, consul in 490, 
gains a victory near Ecnomus over 
the Carthaginians, iii. 583. Crosses 
over to Africa and lands at the Her- 
man promontory, 585. His fame is 
very much exaggerated, 586, foll. 
He conquers the Carthaginians by 
their own inability, 587. Rejects 
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hanghtily the terms of peace, 588. 
And makes unreasunabie demands, 
588. Is completely defeated by Xau- 
thippus, 590. Lis urmy annihilated, 
and he himself made prisoner at the 
beginning of the year 499, ili. 591, 
foll. Is sent to Rome with a Car- 
thaginian embassy with proposals of 
peace, 598. lis death probably na- 
tural, 600. Opinion of the way in 
which he treated Carthage, 600, foll. 

"Aria, existed also at Rome by a jn- 
dicium turpe, îi. 399. 

Atina reckoned as belonging to Sam- 
nium, iii. n. 339. In 435 taken by 
the Romans, 236. Was situated not 
far from the tribus Terentina, 268. 
Is re-conquered by the Samnites, and 
after this its territory ravaged by the 
Romaus, 392. After the Sabine war 
it probably became a prefecture, 404. 

Atintaniuns, one of the northern Epi- 
rot tribes, iii. 452. 

Attie, three tribes doubtful: the four 
Ionian ones not to be understood as 
castes of different callings, i. 295, 2. 
753, 754. 

Attica, its threefold local division, ii. 
306. The pretended return of its 
aggregate population is totally in- 
credible, at least in respect ot the 
slaves, x. 143. The private law can- 
not have been made use of in draw- 
ing up the twelve tables, 306; but 
perhaps the constitutional one was, 
307. 

Attius, not Attus, ii. n. 217. 

L. Attius, his VPretextata “ Brutus,” 
i. n. 1150. 

Attius Tullius, king of the Volscians, 
great in the history of his people, ii. 
104. Excites a war against Rome 
by stratagem, 107. 

Attus Navius, opposed to king Tar- 
quin, a Sabine by origin, i. 360. 
was undoubtedly one of the augurs, 
n. 891. Ilis miracle and statue, 361. 

Auction, public, of cargoes, why stipu- 
lated in the treaty with Carthage, i. 
535. 

Auctoritas patrum, und auctores pa- 
tricii, in the ease of magistracies equi- 
valent to the curiatu lex de imperio, 
i.n. 849. Might precede a plebis- 
citum, ir. 2. 805. Instances, 365. Is 
principally adapted to administrative 
measures, 366.  Anctoritas senatus, a 
resolution to which the commonalty 
did not give their consent, n. 951. 
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Anfidena, a Samnite town taken by the 
Romans in 448, iii, 361. 

Augur, different statements with re- 
gard to his position, when determin- 
ing a templum, ii. 626, foll. There 
were four augurs; two instituted by 
Numa; conseqnently two for cach of 
the first two tribes, i. 302. Accord- 
ing to the Ogulnian law five addi- 
tional augurs were elected from the 
plebeiaus, and thus their number in- 
creast to nine, iii. 352. Books of the 
augurs and pontitis; they contained 
formularies for the solemn proceed- 
ings of Noman public law; all that 
we possess from ancient times about 
sueh matters is taken from these 
books, i. 346. 

Augurate was, according to the correct 
view, confined to the first two tribes, 
and previous to the Ogulnian law to 
four members, iii. 351, foll. 

Augnrium of the twelve fated birds is 
explained, that the time allotted to 
Rome wns to be twelve secles, i. 
224, foll. 

Augustus, in separating the plebs ur- 
bana from the tribes, perhaps at- 
tempted an artificial renewal of the 
five classes, iii. 343, foll. His divi- 
sion of the city was the most appro- 
priate, n. 330. 

Q. Aulins, consul in 425, leads an army 
into Apulia, iii. 197. Magister equi- 
tum to Q. Fabius in 433, 228. De- 
feated near Lautulæ, he allows him- 
self to be cut down, 230. 

Aurelins Victor, the work De Viris 
Illustribus, attributed to him, is, ac- 
cording to the just remark of Bor- 
ghesi, compiled from inscriptions upon 
statues, iii. n. 122, 

Auruneans, under this name the Vol- 
scians are mentioned in their inva- 
sion of Latium, i. 69, ii. n. 189. 
Campania is named as their native 
conntry. The war against them 
about Cora and Pometia may be 
found in Livy twice, even thrice, 93. 
Conquered in 405 by the united Ro- 
maus aud Latius, iii. 87. foll. United 
with Latinm against Rome in the year 
409, iii. 129. Submit to Rome, but 
are made war upon by the Sidiciniaus, 
172, foll. They had more than one 
town, n. 306. 

Auruncian war of 251 and 252, and the 
Volseian of 259 are the same, i. 555, 
foll. 
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Auruni, original form of the name of 
the Ausonians, hence Aurunci, i. 69. 

Ausona, a town of the Ausonians on 
the Liris, taken by the Romans by 
treachery, iii. 233. foll. 

Ausonia, with the Alexandrine writers 
the south of Italy, with Apollonius 
the whole coast of Italy on the lower 
sea, i. 23. Used for the whole of 
Italy by later Greek poets, n. 50. 

Ausonian Islands, of the Orphic Argo- 
nautics, i.n.50, Ausonian language, 
volgare, n. 50. 

Ausonians, a branch of the Opican na- 
tion, according to Aristotle, i. 64, 
foll. They and the Opicans are ac- 
cording to Antiochus the same peo- 
ple; but Polybius erroneously con- 
siders them as different, 65; and 
Strabo also, 66. When Livy men- 
tions them he is following a Greek 
writer, and wonld otherwise have 
called them Aurunci, 69. 

Ansonians of Cales, canton of the Au- 
runcans, aliied with the Sidicinians, 
while the remaining Auruncans are 
made war upon by them, iii. 172, 
foll. About the mouth of the Liris, 
revolt against Rome after the battle 
of Lautule, 230; but at first not 
quite openly, 238. Hereupon they 
are entirely annihilated, 234. 

Auspices, different on Roman and on 
foreign ground: rule as to their repe- 
tition, iii. 193. Remained in the new 
comitia of the centuries different 
from what they were in the assem- 
blies of the tribes, 341. Even at an 
early time they are a political instru- 
ment for checkiug the popular 
power, 342, 352. The belief in them 
became wavering at a very early time, 
392, 

Adroupyoi, i. n. 497. 

Aventine, the tomb of Tatius there, i. 
232. A plebeian city on it founded 
by Ancus, 411. Its fortified situa- 
tion, outside the Pomerium, ii. 302. 
Is not included by Varro in bis de- 
scription of the city, n. 689. Ac- 
cording to the most ancient tradition 
Romulus took the auspices there and 
not on the Palatine,i.n. 618. Can- 
not have been evacuated during the 
secession, îi. n. 780. 


BARBARIANS have often gained vic- 
tories by generalship, and not always 
by rude impetuosity, ii.n. 1191. 
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Barbarini library, its treasures were 
scattered about in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, iii. n. 466. 

Barca, not a family name, but probably 
a personal surname: signifies light- 
ning, iii, 609. 

Battle of Caudium, proved from testi- 
monies and the connexion of the 
occurrences, iii. 212, foll. Second 
battle near Caudium, in 434; unfor- 
tunate for the Samnites, 234. Near 
Sentinum explained, 382, foll. With- 
out a name, which decides the third 
Samuite war, 399. Near Heraclea, 
476, foll. Near Asculum, 503. The 
date of the battle of the Sagra 
ascertained, n. 906. Near Bene- 
ventum, 519, foll. Near Ecnomus, 
583. foll Near Panormus, 596, foll. 

Bayle, his superticial scepticism in Ro- 
man history, i. preface, vii. 

Beaufort’s merits and deficiencies, i. 
preface, vii. His critical examina- 
tion of the war with Porsenna very 
successful, i. n. 1216. Has finally 
settled the question of Camillus's 
victory over the Gauls, 11.551. Was 
the first to unmask the falsehood 
of the story about the motives of 
C. Licinius Stolo, iii. 2. Unjustly 
rejects the embassy of Regulus 
altogether, 599. 

Belgians, under other names Cimbrians, 
or Cymry, called Galatians by Posi- 
donius, ii.523. Migrated into Gaul 
across the Rhine; once inhabited the 
countries as far as the Loire; after- 
wards again driven back by the Gauls; 
relationship to the latter, and diffe- 
rence between them, 525. 

Bellona, Appius Clandius dedicates a 
temple to her, iii. 371. 

Bellovesus and Sigovesus, Gallic tradi- 
tion of their expedition, 11.517. 

Beneveutum, battle of, iii. 519, foll. Is 
occupied by a colony in 478, iii. 544. 

Berenice, Queen of Egypt, protects 
Pyrrhus, iii. 458. 

Biceps, and triceps, twofold and three- 
fold, ii. n. 107. 

Bits of the Roman horses, how it is to be 
understood that they sometimes took 
the bits from their horses before the 
battle began, îii. 194, n. 340. 

Blindness may have exclndcd a man 
from courts of justice, but scarcely 
from the senate, ill. n. 852. 

Boarding-bridges described, iii. 577, 
foll. Their effects rendered harm- 
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less in some way by the Carthagi- 
Nians, 606, 

Bostar, general of the Carthaginians 
against Regulus, iii.587. Was pro- 
bably surrendered to the Romans as 
a hostage; but the account of his 
cruel death deserves little credit, 600. 

Bottixans are, according to all appear- 
ance, Pelasgians, i. 32. Said to have 
originated from the Messapians, 149, 

Bovianum, in the country of the Pen- 
trians, the richest town in Samninm, 
is taken by the Romans in 437, iii. 
242. Then repeatedly evacnated and 
taken again, 242. And the last time 
in 442, concerning which the accounts 
differ, 257. In the first campaign of 
the third Samnite war it was taken by 
Cn. Fulvius, 361. 

Bogud, Carthaginian captain, makes 
the consul Cornelius Asina his pri- 
soner, ili. 577. 

Boians rise in 463 to avenge the defeat 
of the Senonians, iti, 429. Com- 
pletely defeated near lake Vadimo, 
429, foll.; and again in thé year fol- 
lowing by Q. milius, whereupon 
they conclude peace, 430. 

Bolw, taken, îi. 464. An Æquian 
state, n. 1023. Demand that the 
conquered district shall be divided 
among the legion, 435.  Cunse- 
quenees of its being refused, 436. 
Besieged by the Æquians, and re- 
lieved, 585. Was at that period 
perhaps a Roman colony, n. 1280. 

Bonorum possessio, referred originally 
to the possession of the publie land, 
it. 152, foll. 

Bookkeeping by double entry, known to 
the Romans, ii. nr. 1319. 

Bovillæ and Lavinium may have been 
given back in return for the evacna- 
tion of Antium, ii. 260. 

Brass, its abundance and ordinary use 
in ancient Rome, î. 459. Its cheap- 
ness, 459. Ilence nses of (nil weight 
are to be considered as one-tenth of 
a silver drachma, 461. Rise of the 
price of the metal; its causes and 
consequences, 462, foll. 

Bravery, rewards of, among the Ro- 
mans, iii, 122, foll. 

Bridge, the, of Curius across the canal 
of Terni cannot be seen now without 
difficulty, iit. 415, foll, 

Britain, its original inhabitants were 
Gauls, îi. 552. 

Britomaris, chief of the Ganls, who in- 
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stigated them to murder the Roman 
embassadors, iii. 428. 

Brongus, the river Save, if. 515, 

Brundusinm, does not belong to the 
Messapians, î. 148; but to the Ca- 
Jabrians, 147. Important for the 
communication with Epirus, iii, 166. 
After the war with Pyrrhus it re- 
ceived a Roman garrison, 545. 

Brunichius, a Goth, ii. n. 134. 

Brutates, i. n. 307. 

Bruti, were plebeians, i. 522. Their 
family was traced to Lucins Brutus, 
523: 

Bruttians spoke Greek, i. 61. Were 
the revolted CEnotrian serfs mixt with 
Oscans, 63. The name signifies re- 
volted serfs, 61. Was in nse for such 
insurgents even before the origin of 
the nation;—their formation into 
a state, 97, from different people, 
prineipally from Csnotrians:—many 
Greek cities laid waste by them, 98, 
By their insurrection, the Lucanians 
are separated from the southern Ita- 
lietes, iii. 160. foll Alexander of 
Ipirus makes war upon them, 167. 
Their power increases as that of the 
Lucanians sinks, 168. Pay homage 
to Alexander the Great at Babylon, 
168, foll. After the death of Aga- 
thocles they form an alliance with 
Carthage, 435. Defeated by C. Fa- 
bricius near Thurii, 437, foll. Are 
subdued by Sp. Carvilius and C. Pa- 
pirius, 524. 

Bruttus, the invented father of the 
Bruttian race, i. 98. 

Balla and Prietexta for boys, i. 359. 

Burgrechte, in the later history of 
Switzerland, were nothing but al- 
liances, ii. n. 153. 

Busta gailica, ii. n. 1209. 

Buxentum, after the Samnite war in 
the possession of the Campanians, 
iii. 259, n. 208. Campanian colony, 
in order to keep the Picentinians in 
obedience, 544. 

Bygoe, her sortes, i. 507. 


CACUS, his den said to have been in 
the Aventine, Shows hospitality to 
Heracles, according to Diodorus, i. 
n. 274, 

Caecilii, their relation to Cæculus, the 
founder of lrxneste, i. 378. 

L. Cacilius Metellus, is sent in 463 as 
pretor, to the relief of Arretinm and 
is killed with his whole army, iii. 427. 
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L. Cæeïius Metellus, proeonsul in 495, 
gains the battle of Panormus by his 
caution and skill, iii. 597. 

Cæcina, his Etruscan history, i, 12. 

M. Cadieius, legend of the voice which 
he heard, ui 533. When? 7, 1175. 
Is the same who held the command 
at Veii, n. 1175; and there routed the 
Etruscans, 547. 

Cxles Vibenna in the Etruscan tradi- 
tion, 1.382, differs from the Roman 
tradition, 382, Here and there a 
Condotticri. Must be snpposed to 
be the Lucumo under Romulus, 388. 
Also the Lucumo Tarquinius, 383. 

Calius, by no means Ceelins, i. n. 926, 

Caclius, the name is found as early as 
Romulus, counected with the city on 
the Palatine, i. 297; but Tullus 
Hostilius is considered as its real 
founder, 24,7. Various statements 
about the growth of the town upon 
hs, CE 

Cire, reasons for supposing a close con- 
nection between this city and the 
Romans, which, however, do not 
amount to positive proof, i. 385, foll. 
The taking of it by the Etruscans 
does by no means fall in a very early 
period, 385. Chastised because sus- 
pected of having taken part in the 
war of the Tarquinians, iii. 85. In 
the course of the fifth century it be- 
came a prefecture, 404, foll, 

Cerite tables contained, besides the 
names of all citizens from sympolite 
places, likewise those of Romans who 
had incurred avipia:—they were not 
the register of citizens of isopolite 
places, ii. 67. 

Ceerites, degraded from the first to the 
second Municipium, ii.65. They are 
said to have ronted the Gauls, 554. 

Calabrians, Messapians in a narrower 
sense and Brentesines, 1. 147, foll. 

Calatia, an Osean place, dependent on 
Capua, iii. 112. Taken by the Ro- 
mans in 435, ii. 236. Recouquered 
by the Samnites, 253. 

Calavii, the two, heads of the party at 
Capua, whieh was hostile to Rome. 
Their voluntary death, iii. 232. 

Calendar of the dies fasti made public 
by Cu. Flavius, iii. 315, 

Cales, a town of the Ausonians, taken 
and colonised by the Romans in 415. 
iii, 173. First Latin colony after 
the new relations between Rome and 
Latium, 173. 
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Callias about the union of the Trojans 
with the Aborigines, i. 184. 

Calliphana, a Greek priestess invited 
from Velia to Rome, iii. 309. 

M. Calpurnius Flamma, tribune, saves 
the Roman army in 488, in Sicily, iii. 
581, foll. 

Calumnies, unjust ones of the enemies 
of Rome, in the historians, îi. n. 562. 
Camarina opens in 487 its gates to Ha- 
milear, ii, 580. Is taken by the 

Romans in 488, iii. 582. 

Camerinum not to be confounded with 
Clusium, iii. n. 637. A legion is 
cut down there in 451 by the Gauls, 
378. 

Camertians conclude an advantageous 
treaty with Rome, iii, 281. 

Camillus, see Furius. 

Camp, the Romans did not learn from 
Pyrrhus the art of forming a camp, 
lil. 2.925, 

Campania was at one time a name of 
Kpirus, i. 73, foll. 

Campania, the name is not limited to 
the town of Capua, iii. 111, foll. 

Campanian Knights obtain the Roman 
franchise, iti, 139. 

Campanian Legion, the eighth in the 
Roman army, iit. 464. Sent to Rhe- 
gium, 476. Take possession of the 
town by treason, and ally themselves 
with the Mamertines at Messana, 
480. Provoke the vengeance of the 
Romans by hostilities, 540. Bloody 
punishment is inflicted on them, 541. 

Campanian Mercenaries in the service 
of Sicily and other countries, iii. 113, 
HAINE 

Campanian nation, how and when it 
arose, 1. 93. 

Campanians, their number, îi. n. 145. 
Allies of the Latins in the year 409, 
ii. 128. Surrendered their town to the 
Romans after the battle of Vesuvius, 
137. Are obliged to pay to their 
knights a pension of £50 denarii, 139. 

Campestre, ii. n. 607. 

Campi Chaonii, i. n.284. 

Cumpsare. to draw bills of exchange, ii. 
n. 1319. 

Campus mentioned as soverain at Capua 
and among the Chaonians, 1. 74. 

Campus Martius cannot possibly have 
been the property of Tarratia in its 
whole extent, 1.529. 

Campus Minor, or Cælimontanus, îi. n. 
608. Mistaken for the Campus Mar- 
tius, n. $27. 
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Campylids, the honse of Campus, i. n. 
234, 

Camunians of Rectian origin, i. 113. 

Canal on the Appian road throngh the 
Pomptine marsh, iii, 305. 

Canne, battle of, ean scarcely be con- 
ecived of in the summer in Apulia, iil. 
n. 344, 

Canileian bill upon the connubinm, îi. 
384, 

Canusium, formerly great:—Greck and 
Osean in use there, i. 154. Submits 
to Rome in 431, iii. 226. 

Capena, a colony of Veii, i. 120. Must 
have beeu at a greater distanee from 
Rome than Nepete, ii. x. 1044. After 
365 seems to have become entircly 
Roman, 575. 

Capenates, they obtain peace probably 
by submission, ii. 491:— and Fulis- 
cans relieve Veii in 353, 473. Their 
country laid waste in 355; un- 
successful attempt to relieve them 
in 356:--fresh ‘devastations of their 
country :—unsuecessful expedition of 
the Romans in 359, 473, foll. 

Capita, assignments of pay which an- 
swer to cuput, îi. n. 967. 

Capital punishment, the tribunes could 
only infliet by slaying a person with 
their own hands, îi. 2. 1340. More 
majorum is scourging and beheading, 
n. 372. n. 1341. 

Capital offenees are tricd in the time of 
Polybius by the tribes, ill. 337, n. 
Sone 

Capitis causa, that whieh led to a de- 
minutio capitis; hence it is addictio 
aud possessio bonorum debitoris, i. 
577. 

Capitis deminutio, its former great ex- 
tent in the register of the censors, i. 
n. 1280, ii. 409. 

Capitol, taken by Herdonius, ii. 293; 
doubtless by treason, 294. Retaken, 
296. Capitol and Citadel garrisoned 
by a thousand armed mien, 545. 
Sealed by the Gauls, but saved by 
Manlins, 547, foll Famine there; 
was ransomed, 549. 

Capitoline Fasti, set np under Angus- 
tus, iii. 26. 

Capitoline Hill, no plebeian was ever 
permitted to reside on it, therefore it 
was not in a plebeian region, ii. ». 
1342. After the sentence against 
Manlius no patrician either, 614, 

Capitoline Temple, its erection, i. 490. 
Dedication by M. IToratius, 500. 
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According to the most ancient tradi- 
tion it was vowed by the first Tar- 
quinius and built by the second ont 
of the booty cither of Apioke or 
Suessa, 500, foll. Locality and pro- 
portions of it; its style and splendour, 
501, foll. 

Capua receives éoixor from the Sam- 
nites, i. 98, who overpower the ori- 
gina! inhabitants, 93. Exercises he- 
gemony in the district, 93. Capua 
and Campania, not Etrusean but 
Tyrrhenian, 73. Capua and Nola 
built by the Tuseans; when? 73, 
fol. The pretended plot of the mu- 
tinons Roman legions against it, iii. 
63, is undoubtedly invented, 73. Its 
internal eondition; discord between 
the populaee and the plebs at the be- 
ginning of the first Samnite war, 109, 
foll. Its demoralised state, together 
with a high enltivation of the arts, 
111. Conqnered by the Samnites, it 
sceks the protection of the Romans, 
114, more correetly speaking, of the 
allied Romans and Latins, 115; but 
does not become subject to Rome, 
116. Abandoned by Rome it enters 
into an allianee with Latium, 128. 
After the Latin war it obtains the 
right of a Roman municipium, 144. 
After the battle of Luceria it is faith- 
less to the Romans, 230, 291. Is 
restored to its former relation on fair 
terms, 232. Receives a share in the 
Roman booty, 249.  Reeeives pre- 
feets from home, and a pretor regn- 
lates its laws, 289, n. 494, probably 
for the Itoman citizens who sojourned 
there in great numbers, 290. The 
noble families of Capna are variously 
connected with Roman ones by inter- 
marriages, 291. Fnrnishes occasion 
for the endless investigations concern- 
ing plots and conspiracies in the year 
COR AN 

Caput, a title in the censorian register 
—every disadvantageous change in 
cireumstances entered there, is a de- 
minutio capitis, î. n. 1280, 

Carbina in Messapia, i. 149, 

Cardo, limes from South to North, ii. 
628. Maximus, 629. 

Caricenians, a Samnite tribe, whose 
castle held out long in the last war, 
iii, 542. 


Carina, their situation, i. n. 935. Their 
mound, 391. A borough there. 
288, 
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Carmental gate, its situation, ii. n. 444. 
The arch on the right hand was never 
past, since it was unholy, 196. 

Carseoli not in the country of the 
Marsians, iii, n. 469; but in that 
of the Æquians, and was occupied 
by a colony in the year 447 or 448, 
266. 

Carthage, council of the Hundred and 
Four, how their number was fixt, i. 
n. 851. Its first treaty with the 
Romans, 533. Its building; at what 
period placed by Timeus, 272. Its 
attention directed towards Athens, 
ii. n. 705. In the year 402 renews 
the ancient treaty wich Rome, iii. 86, 
foll. Concludes a defensive alliance 
with Rome during the war with Pyr- 
rhus, 506, with the right of mutual 
interference, 540, 

Carthaginian fleet appears before Ostia, 
iii. 506. Is dismist by the Romans 
without being used, 506. 

Carthaginian generals in Sicily endea- 
vour to protect Tarentum against 
Rome, iii. 538, 

Carthaginians endeavour to gain Mes- 
sana, iii. 562. Protect themselves by 
cruel severity and fraud against their 
Italian auxiliaries, 566. Defeated by 
the Romans near Messana, 567, foll. 
Reinforce themselves by great levies, 
570. Their generals previous to Ha- 
milcar are insignificant and are con- 
stantly changed, 574. ‘Their armies 
are in want of pay, 574. Ravage the 
coasts of Italy and Sicily, 575. In the 
year 486 they are defeated at sea by 
Duilius, 578, foll. Conqnered by Re- 
gulus in Africa through the inability 
of their commanders, 587. They de- 
feat him completely under the com- 
mand of Xanthippus, 590, foll. After 
this they lose a great sea-fight, 592. 
Are enconraged by the shipwreck of 
the large Roman fleet, 594. Are 
completely defeated by Cæcilins near 
Panormus, 597. Send ambassadors 
for peace, together with Regulus, to 
Rome, 598. Their prisoners cruelly 
treated at Rome; but the account of 
the affair is very doubtful, 599, foll. 
Towards the end of the war their 
generals distinguish themselves, 607. 
They kept only mercenaries, 613. 

Carthalo, Punic admiral, conquers a Ro- 
man fleet, iii. 608, Destroys a part 
of another, 608. Ravages the coasts 
of Italy, 609. 
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Carventum, its situation, îi. x. 21. In 
the power of the Æquians, 259. 

Carventum, citadel of, ii. 465. 

Sp. Carvilius, obtained the surname 
Maximus, iii. n. 589. Consul with 
Papirius Cursor in 453 and in 474, to 
conclude the Samnite wars, 390, 524. 
Conquers Amiternum, 392. Sup- 
ports the victory of Papirins over the 
devoted army of the Samnites, 393. 
According to Pliny he himself gains 
the victory, n. 663. Is defeated by 
the Samnites near Herculaneum, 395; 
but, victorious again, he celebrates a 
brilliant triumph, 396. Erects a co- 
lossal statue of Jupiter on the Capitol, 
and a smaller one of himself, 396, 
probabiy as consul of the year 458, 
Ho feels 

Sp. Carvilius Ruga, is, by mistake, 
called the first who divorced his wife 
at Rome, iii. 355. 

Cascade delle Marmore, or of Terni: 
its origin, iii. 415. 

Casci, where Aborigines, i. n. 247. 

Casilinum, dependent on Capua, iii. 112. 

Casinum on the Latin road, receives in 
436, a Roman colony, iii. 239. 

Cassander expelled Pyrrhus, whom he 
hated, from his kingdom, ili. 457, foll. 

Cassii, after the consul, all plebeians; 
they were either excluded, or went 
over voluntarily, ii. 173, 

Cassius Hemina places the foundation 
of Rome in the same year as Eunius, 
i.271. At what period he wrote, 
ii. 8. 

Sp. Cassius, according to the account 
of the execution of the nine tribunes, 
must have been a descendant of the 
consul, ii. 414. 

Sp. Cassius concluded the peace with 
the Sabines, and the treaties with 
the Latins and Hernicans, i. 561. 
During his first consulship, the lesser 
houses had their share in the impe- 
rium restored to them, ii. 118. May 
have been implicated in the affair of 
the nine antagonists of T. Sicinius, 
who were put to death —the lesser 
houses followed him, 128, foll. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the plebs 
judged him, 167, since it was ineredi- 
ble that they condemned him; the 
story about his father having done 
so, or at least having been a witness 
against him, was invented: — other 
inventions to explain it, 168: —the 
tale about him embellisht with parts 
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of the history of the Gracchi:—ho 
was condemned by the houses, 169. 
lis guilt seemed evident, because it 
was taken for grauted that the people 
had found him guilty, 170, foll. Dion 
believes him an innocent victim, 170. 
However, it is very possible that he 
may have been ambitions of regal 


power, 171. Ilis property dedicated 
to the temple of Ceres. His statue, 
Wes 


Castes, difference of, always arose from 
immigration, or subjugation, i. 294. 
Castrum on the Upper Sea, uncertain 
when establisht as a colony, iii, 403, 

645. 

Castula, an unknown country-town of 
Etruria, in Diodorus, conquered by 
the Romans, 284. 

Catanu is conquered by the Romans in 
the year 483, ii. 568. 

Cataracta, according to Diodorus a 
town in Apulia, which was conquered 
by the Romans, iii. 245. 

Catiline, a hero in the Florentine ehro- 
nicles, ii. n. 1345. Conspiracy of, 
justly called a patricium nefas, îi. 11, 
n. 10. 

Cato, his Origines, how classified. Af- 
forded the plan for Appian, i. n. 2. 
His account of the settlement of the 
Trojans, and of the wars with Lati- 
nus and Tnrnus, 193, 2.559. His 
date of the foundation of Rome, 268. 
Reproaches the Romans for their in- 
difference to their early history, ii. 
582. Cutonian era, was scarcely in- 
vented by Cato, n. 293. 

Catullus, (xxxiv.) Scaliger’s emendation 
examined, i. n. 883, 

Caudanian legion derived its name from 
the canton of the Caudanians, iii. 225. 

Caudium united by an isopolitan rela- 
tion to Rome, ii. 62. Defeat near, iii. 
211, foll. One of the greatest Sain- 
nite towns destroyed here through an- 
ger at the recollection conneeted with 
ir, 211. There is no doubt that the 
Romans lost there a desperate battle, 
219. The peace of Caudinm, 216, 
foll. Consequences of the vietory for 
Samnium, 223, foll. The Samnites 
are defented in 434, not fur from 
Caudium, 234. 

Caulon, a eolony of Croton, i. 158. 

Caution, a usual maxim of Roman ge- 
nerals, iii. 281. 

Cavalry, the weak force of the Romans, 
iii. 473. 


Celeres, patricians, i. 331. 

Celtiberians, not Iberians governed by 
the Celts, but Iberians who con- 
quered the Celts, ii. 519, foll. 

Celticans in Spain, ii. 519. 

Celto-Ligurians, i. 165. 

Celto-Seythians, ii. 524. 

Celts, statements whicli place their im- 
migration into Italy about OL. 98, ii. 
512, foll. Proofs of the correctness 
of this date, 515, foll. The state- 
ment of Livy, the only oue against 
it: its emptiness, 517, foll. The 
Celts on the Adriatic Sea were, ac- 
cording to Sevlax, those who had re- 
mained behind, ii. 514: perhaps the 
Boians, 515. Remains of the Celtic 
population in Spain, 519, foll. 

Ceno, a port town of Antium, taken by 
the Romans, ii. 246. 

Censorian power principally appears in 
regard to freedmen, ii. 401. A ccn- 
sorian brand was not a judicial sen- 
tence, 400. For what actions it was 
inflicted, 400, foll. Censorian regis- 
ters older than the Gallic period were 
preserved and were genuine, 403, Re- 
gisters of citizens, and books for the 
registration of taxable lands accord- 
ing to districts, 408. 

Censorinns, surname of C. Mareius, 
uncertain why it was given hin, iii. 
556. 

Censors, collegues for a time of the con- 
sular tribunes, and reckoned among 
them, ii, 392. According to the con- 
stitution of 311, elected by the cnries, 
387, 399. Confirmed by the centu- 
ries; hence the latter, in later times, 
voted twice with respect to them, 
397. Application with respect to 
thera, of the regulation as to the no- 
mination of the consul major, 397, foll. 
In the year 350, the centuries got the 
election. Their duties, 398: at first 
trifling. Their power of enrolling 
members in the senate, eque-trian 
order and the tribes, and of excluding 
the unworthy, 399. They could in- 
erease or decrease the civil franchise, 
but neither grant it nor take it nway 
entirely, 401. Addition of tribes by 
them means only that they proposed 
the bill on that subject, 402. Adini- 
nistration of fiscul matters was en- 
tirely left to them, under the control 
of the senate, 403. Elected accord- 
ing to the law of the consul major — 
they continued also afterwards to be 
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the supreme magistracy, n. 905. The 
first were in office as carly as 811, 
and assumed, after the removal of the 
military tribunes, the whole power, 
412. ‘The censors of 376 had to re- 
sign because one among them was a 
plebeian, n. 871. Elected thrice for the 
purpose of transferring plcdged pro- 
perty—this purpose proved a failure, 
604. Are, according to the law, very 
free in the regulation of the lists of 
citizens, iii. 296. In Sicily, on ac- 
count of the census of the aristocracy, 
619. 

Censorship, as a part of the decemvi- 
rate, was united to the civic pretor- 
ship; hence Ap. Claudius is called 
the first censor, ii. 326. Its duration 
limited by Mam. Æmilius, 425. In 
the change of the consular tribunate in 
350, it loses the functions of the civic 
pretorship, 437. Divided between the 
two orders, iii. 150. Is very unusual 
without a preceding consulship, 294. 
Occasions an immense deal of writing, 
299. Appears to have been united 
with the pretorship, but certainly 
never with the consulship, 308, foll. 
Censorships in the early times are 
often separated from one another by 
longer intervals than five years, 556. 
A shorter interval, probably, occurs 
only in the instance of Q. Fabius and 
P. Decius, 320. Important institu- 
tions of this censorship, 320, foll. 
That of Fabricius and Papus (471) is 
celebrated for having excluded Rufi- 
nus, 556. 

Census concerned only res mancipii, 
i. 454, foll. In making it out, the 
real value of the property ditfered 
from the sum at which it was rated, 
but according to quite a different 
principle from that followed at Athens, 
11.406. Arbitrary assessments placed 
the centuries under the control of 
government, 410. 

Census (Returns of) in the most ancient 
times are perfectly gennine, their fluc- 
tuations, 1. 552, foll. Include, besides 
the Romans, the sum-total of the 
capita of all isopolitan states, ii. 68, 
foll.  Comprehend only male adults 
and men capable of bearing arms, 68. 
Proof of it, 70. Impossibility, that 
by the total numbers only Roman 
citizens should be meant, 70. Their 
increase and decrease shew nothing 
but a change in isopolitan relations, 
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71. Those of 280, (corrected accord- 
ing to Dionysius,) and those of 289, 
(corrected according to Livy,)—great 
decrease of capita, n. 560. Those 
of 294, in which the Volscians are 
not included, 256. Those of 295 
compared with those of 289:—the 
question is explained by the municipal 
relations of the Volscians of Antinm 
and Ecetra, 256. Statements of the 
census in the epitomes of Livy, fi. 
425, 555, foll. Those of 554 justly 
considered in regard to the plebeians 
contained im it, n. 711. 

Centissimæ in the calculation of inter- 
est on money, were probably intro- 
duced at Rome by Sylla from Greece, 
ni. 57. 

Centoripa under the dominion of Sy- 
racuse surrenders to the Romans, 
iii. 568. After the war it is free and 
not subject to tribute, 617. 

Centum gradus in the capitol, down 
which the Latin pretor fell, iii. n. 
239. 

Centumvirs, plebeian judges instituted 
by Servius, i. 428. Elected by the 
tribes; their rights, iii. 553, nn. 1011, 
1012. 

Centuriæ primo vocatæ of the new 
arrangement do not occur till the 
year 449, iii. 345. 

Centuries, the tribes of the houses were 
so called because they consisted of 
100 houses, i. 318. Three new ones 
of Tarquinius were tribes, not merely 
troops of horsemen, 398. The rela- 
tion between these and the curies 
cannot be ascertained, 399. The 
second ones of king Tarquinius—first 
and second Ramnes, Tities, and 
Luceres, 361. 

Centuries of king Servius, their con- 
stitution is described by Livy from 
no other motive than that it had 
nothing in common with that of his 
own days, i. 434. As it had been 
abolisht long ago, his account and 
that of Dionysius differ and are full 
of crrors— that of Cicero is incom- 
parably more correct, 434. Further 
differences in Pliny and Gellins, 435. 
It is a mistake of both historians to 
suppose that the difference of classes 
had affected the rank of citizens who 
were equal before, 435. Their total 
number one hundred and niuety-five, 
453. Five are attacht to the classes: 
only one of carpenters, 451, 481, foll. 
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Their comitia in the field, 481, foll. 
First law which they past, 531. 
Dionysius always looks upon them 
as the aristocratic element of the 
constitution, hence he transfers to 
them what is peculiar to the curics, 
ii. 179. ‘They nre in 271 called upon 
to elect the consuls in order to re- 
store peace, 182. Are entitled to 
vote in declaring war, as well as in 


legislation in general, 185. This 
privilege is recognised, 427, foll. 


Had to confirm the consuls, who 
from 273 were appointed by the 
curies, 189. This was done for the 
sake of form by the clients, 189. 
Their privileges inereast by the XII. 
tables, 321. Instance of the first 
criminal court held by them, 322. 
Appointed the consuls from the time 
of the decemvirate, 362. With what 
limitation, n. 795. In the year 286 
only represented by the clients, 229. 
Their formation was in the power 
of the censors and the government— 
hence the result of the elections was 
often entircly against the interest of 
the people, 410, foll. Their being 
called after the names of the tribes 
is conceivable only by their having 
at a later time been transferred to 
the tribes, iii. 337. Centuries of the 
elder and younger men in the new 
order of voting, 341. Decrees of the 
centuries no longer subject to the 
veto of the curies, 148. ‘The Servian 
constitution of the centuries no longer 
answers its purpose, 322, foll. and 
cannot be maintained by progressive 
changes, 325, full. Was evidently a 
matter of antiquarian knowledge even 
for Cicero, Livy, and Dionysius, 331, 
foll. A plan for its entire reform is 
proposed, 327, foll. ‘The new con- 
stitution was essentially based upon the 
tribes, 327. ‘The correct view of it is 
as old asthesixteenth century, and was 
probably first propounded by Facrnus, 
333, 342. Objections to it and their 
refntation, 842, foll. There is no 
necessity for supposing that the new 
order was not introduced till after 
the completion of the thirty-five tribes, 
345. The comitin of the centuries 
are more and more supplanted by 
those of the tribes, 297. Those of 
the new arrangement differed in four 
essential points from the comitia of 
the tribes, 341. 
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Centuries of land, how many jngers 
they measured, aud their donble 
measurement, ii. 629. One hundred 
actus, one hundred heredia. Etruscan 
of one lundred vorsus, 629, foll. 
Allotment of centuries of land, 630. 
A century, of one hundred heredia, 
or two linndred jugers of arable land, 
was the field of a cury, 157. There 
were none of one hundred jugers, n. 
329,  Plebeian centuries assigned in 
fourteen lots, n. 1103. ‘Those of two 
hundred and ten jugers likewise refer 
to the plebeian lots, n. 355. 

Centuries in the legion. A century 
originally consisted of thirty men 
one out of each tribe, i. 471, ni. 100. 
When there were only twenty tribes, 
it consisted of twenty men, according 
to the same principle, 470, x. 1093, 
ii. 2.775. Of the Romans and Latins, 
every two always united into one 
maniple, 25, n. 35. . 

Centurions, had only double pay, ii. n. 
970. In the Roman army are only 
to be regarded as under-officers or 
serjeants, iii. 66. 

Cephalon of Gergithes, upon Æncas 
and the foundation of Rome, i. 183. 
Ceps, the termination has by itself no 

meaning, îi. #. 107. . 

Ceraunilia, an Apulian town in Dio- 
dorus, is taken by the Romans in 
437, iii. 245. Probably the same as 
Cesaunia on the coffin of Scipio, n. 
619. 

Cerannian mountains afford only forest 
pasture, ii. 452, 

Ceremonial law, Roman, its trouble- 
some nature, iii. 193. 

Ceremonies, awful, with which the 
Saimnite army was devoted in the 
third war, iii, 390, foll, 

Ceres, her temple, its situation — was 
the property of the plebs,—the ar- 
chives of the commonalty kept there; 
alms distributed there, i. 621. Penal- 
ties arising out of the Ieilian law 
were forfeited to it, îi. 290, and pro- 
perly speaking uot to the publicum, 
n. 664. 

Cermalus, not Germalus, or Germalum, 
or Cermalum, i. 2. 932. Its situation, 
390. 

Cesauna, in Samnium, taken by L. 
Scipio, is probably the same as the 
Ceraunilia of Diodorus, ni. 364, 367, 
Pets 

Cesennia (uncertain, îii. n. 442), taken 
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by the Samnites in 439, 253. 
conquered by the Romans, 258. 

Ceteians, different from the Mysians, 
as the Meonians from the Lydians, 
1217, 

Chalcedon, the story of its capture by a 
mine, probably rests only upon Cte- 
sias’s assertion, ii. n. 1063. 

Chalcidians, founders of Cuma, iii. 177. 
Possest the Phlesræan plain pre- 
vious to the extension of the Tyr- 
rhenians, 179. 

Channels in Etruria, i, 132. 

Chaonians had the supremacy in Epirus 
during the Peloponnesian war, 111.454. 
Were governed by kings elected from 
a particular family, 454, foll. 

Characters, the Marsians and the table 
of Bantia used Latin, the Samnites 
Etruscan, the Lucanians probably 
Greek, i. 105. 

Charilaus opens to the Romans the 
gates of Neapolis, iii. 187. 

Chariot, the privilege of riding to the 
senate in a charlot was confined to 
the time of the magistracy: — the 
dictator was obliged to make use of 
the chariot, îi. 389, foll. 

Chiana, drainage of the, i, 131. The 
same system was used by the Etrus- 
cans in the Delta of the Po, 132. 

Chonc, or Chonia, country of the Cho- 
nians, 1. 58. 

Chonians, the northern Œnotrians, i. 
58, also called Chaonians, 57. 

Chronological errours in Livy’s viii and 
ix books about Alexander of Epirus 
and Alexander the Great explained, 
ii. 568, foll. Compare iii. n. 293. 

Chronology of the Roman kings entirely 
invented, with the exception perhaps 
of that of the last king, i, 253. Greek 
chronology of the early times cannot 
at all be depended upon, n. 1224. Of 
the Etruscans, according to cyclic 
years, secles, secular days, and secular 
weeks, i. 137, foll. 

Cicero, Brutus (16), an emendation es- 
tablisht, i n. 835. De Republica, on 
the Servian constitution of the centu- 
ries, emended, and its corruption ex- 
plained, n. 1039. His family is traced 
back to Attius Tullius, îi. 105. Pro 
Quinctio, its true object, iii. n. 286. 
He attests that a battle was fought at 
Caudium, 212. Being himself a Vol- 
scian he is acquainted with the early 
history of the Æquians and Vol- 
scians, 267, foll. Is indifferent to the 
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early affairs of his country, 312. In 
his description of the merits of Cn. 
Flavius some things are intentionally 
placed in a false light, 315. Differs 
from Livy and Dionysius in regard to 
the centuries, 332. Philipp. (ii. 33), 
explained, 340. He is mistaken in 
regard to the origin of the augurate, 
351. His name has past over into 
the popular traditions of Rieti and 
Terni, n. 713. 

Cilnii at Arretium, i. 123. Expelled 
from Arretium, and Jed back by the 
Romans in 445, iii. 286. Afterwards 
preserved the tidelity of the town, 370. 

Cimbrians were Belgians, îi. 523. The 
expeditions against Rome and Delphi 
ascribed to them, 524. 

Cimetra, an unknown place in Sam- 
nium, conquered by Fabius in 449, 
iii. 366, foll. 

Ciminian forest, the mountains of Vi- 
terbo, iii. 249. Its wildness exagger- 
ated by Livy, 280. 

L. Cincius, how he fixt the foundation 
of Rome, i. 272, according to what 
view, 273, foll. His distinguisht per- 
sonal character and his writings, 272, 
foll. 

Cineas, a Thessalian by birth, a friend 
of Pyrrhus in the true sense of the 
word, iii. 462, 481. He perhaps heard 
Demosthenes when a boy, 481. Died 
probably during the exnedition of 
Pyrrhus to Sicily, 481. Is sent to 
Rome with proposals of peace, 482. 
Endeavours to win the Romans by 
calling them each by his own name 
482. The history of his attempt at 
bribery is probably an invention, n. 
846. His speech in the Roman Se- 
nate, 485, foll. Is sent away, 494. 
In the vear 468 he leads the liberated 
prisoners back to Rome, 509. 

Cingilia, a town of the Vestinians, con- 
quered by D. Brutus in 424, iii. 192. 

Ciuna, an nncertain place in Diodorus, 
where the Romans gained a battle 
against the Samnites, iii. 232. 

Circeii captured by the Volsciaus, ii, 
107. The colony expelled and re- 
placed by a Volscian one, 107, foll. 
Colony, 490. Hostile, ii. 587, foll. 

Circeii, a Roman colony united to 
Latium, iii. 92. 

Circumarare, to enclose within a fur- 
row, i. 543, 

Circus maximus, built by Tarquinius, 
for the curies, i. 363. The Flaminian 
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circus destined for the plebcian games, 
as the other was for those of the po- 
pulus, ii. 360. 

Citizens of Latium, the name given to 
those who could prove that they be- 
longed to a municipium, althongh 
they did not do so, 11,65. The num- 
ber of the real Roman citizens had 
very innch increust before the Gallie 
invasion, ji. n. 979. 


City, the earliest, on the Palatine 
(Roma), i. 287. On the Qnirinal 
(Quirium), 290. Both originally 


distinet. 291. The third on the Cx- 
lian (Lucer or Lucerum), 297. Ple- 
beian eity on the Aventine, 411, foll. 
Each had the same officers, cspe- 
cially the same colleges of pricsts, 
which were referred to the whole 
state, at the time when the first two 
tribes were united; for the third 
this equality existed only in regard to 
the vestuls, 302. 

Civie Legion, ditferent from the reserve, 
which was eomposed of the seniores 
and causarii, ii. 121. Without doubt 
phalangite, 123. 

Classe pugnatum is equivalent to classe 
procincta, ii. a. 1015. 

Classes, constitution of, its principle 
was not unknown among the Greeks, 
i, n. 1017. ‘The division into 
classes of Servins, according to what 
principle arranged, 442. Only five 
classes; the sixth rests upon an er- 
roneous supposition of Dionysius, 
443. The fifth class, the standard of 
its property, is undoubtedly stated 
more correctly by Livy than by Dio- 
nysius, 444. Tlie votes of each class, 
compared with those of the first, 
must have been in the proportion of 
their taxable property to that of the 
first class; from which follows the 
average unmber of the citizens con- 
tained in them, +47,foll. Originally, 
they may have contained only ple- 
beians, but clients were mixt with 
them at an early period, 471. With 
how many centuries they served in 
the legion in the field, 476. The 
second, third, and fifth furnisht each 
double the nuniber of their junior 
votes, 479. The fourth only as many; 
why? 480. The five classesare in later 
times mentioned only by the author 
of the letters ascribed to Sallust, iii, 
342. ‘The figurative expression ** to 
belong to the tifth class” in Cicero, 
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343. The registration in the five 
classes may, however, have continned 
to take plaee even after the reform, 
344. The centuries of the elasses 
were changed into centuries of tribes 
in the censorship of Fabius and De- 
cius, 347. The division into classes 
becaine in the course of time quite 
unsuitable, 322, 335, n. 562. Their 
relation was already changed by the 
Poetelian law, 324, and next hy the 
increase of wealth, 325, and entirely 
abolisht in the new law of Fabius and 
Decius concerning elections, 327. 
This is especially elear in the new 
arrangement of the legions, 333. 

Classification according to property is 
but a poor expedient for a true aris- 
tocracy, iii. 330, 

Classis prima et serunda of the later 
centuries, probably based upon the 
difference between the country and 
city tribes, iii. 340. 

Clussis and Classicus occurred even in 
Cato, iii. 343. 

Claudia aqua, its subterraneous pas- 
sages, iii. 308. 

Clandii, their reception at Rome; as 
a house they supplant the Tarquinii, 
i. 561, probably at the conclusion of 
the peace with the Sabines, 561. 
Characteristics of the family, 599. 
They belong to the lesser houses, ii. 
116, n. 248. 

App. Claudius I., what is told about 
him is probably taken from the family 
commentaries: — his revolting obsti- 
TAC O90. 

App. Claudius IL, fixt upon by the 
senate for the consulate, ii. 186. Ap- 
pointed consul for the purpose of 
resisting the Publilian rogations, 219. 
Opposes Publilius with insult and 
rage:—is overcome, 220 Seeks re- 
venge, 226. His tyranny against 
the army; his flight and his rage: 
accusation against him: his death, 
227, foll. (Whether he then put an 
end to his own life? Compare, n. 
754.) 

App. Claudius, the Decemvir, the sonl of 
the decemviral legislation, possesses 
the confidence of the people, ii. 335. 
Whether he was a son of the consul 
of 283, or rather whether he was not 
the consul himself, n. 754. The first 
man in the eollege of the decemvirs, 
and with the greatest influence, 336. 
Is mentioned as the first censor, 326. 
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His crime against Virginia, 348, foll. 
Allows Virginia to be bailed provi- 
sionally on the first day, 350; on the 
second day he gives vindicias secun- 
dum servitutem, does not adjudge 
Virginia as a slave, n, 773. Accu- 
sation, defiance, imprisonment, and 
death, 370, 374, foll. 

App. Claudius, the grandson of the 
decemvir, ii. n. 754. Appears to 
have introduced in 352 the veto of 
a single tribune against a majority, 
439. 

App. Claudius, the Blind, his character 
and plans are more surprising than 
any in the whole history of Rome, iil. 
294. The consequences of his exer- 
tions were entirely beneficial, 294. He 
was censor without having been con- 
sul, 294, Insulted the senate, perhaps 
out of revenge, 295. Received the 
whole mass of the libertines, though 
with a reasonable intention, among the 
plebeian order, 300. He was, on the 
other hand, hostile towards the ge- 
nuine plebcian order, 301, especially 
against the plebeian nobility, 302, 
Thonght of breaking the Licinian 
law, but scarcely of making himself 
tyrant, 303. Prolongs his censorship 
unlawfully, but is compelled by the 
tribune L. Furius to lay it down, 304. 
His great architectural works, 304, 
foll. Applies to them the revenues 
of the state without a decree of the 
senate, 308. ‘Traces of his poetical 
efforts, 312, n. 535. The earliest 
Roman author in verse and prose, 
313. He is said to have assisted Cn. 
Flavius in drawing up the legis ac- 
tiones, 316. In the year 450 consul 
against Samnium, 367. According 
to an important inscription he gained 
victories in Samnium and Etrnria, 
369. Finds himself in a dangerous 
position in Etruria, 370. Supported 
by Volumuius, he conquers, 371. In 
the year 451 pretor and at the head 
of an army, 374. Sent back by Fa- 
bius, 377. Was dictator probably in 
454,398. ‘Three times interrex, and 
in one of them his defiance was con- 
quered by the tribune M’. Curius, 
412. In his old age his speech de- 
cides the senate against Cineas and 
Pyrrhus, 487, foll. 

App. Claudins, consul in 482, under- 
takes the making of an alliance with 
the Mamertines, 563, foll. Crosses 
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over to Sicily, and first defeats Hiero, 
566, then also the Carthaginians be- 
fore Messana, 566, foll. 

C. Claudius, recommends the assassina- 
tion of the tribunes, ii. 387. 

M. Clandius, the false accuser, ii. 248, 
foll. Becomes an exile, 370. 

M. Claudius Glycias, appointed dictator 
by P. Claudius after the battle of 
Drepana, iii. 606. 

P. Claudius, son of the old Appius, of 
an abominable character, iii, 303, 
Consul in the year 497, he leads the 
troops to Sicily to support the siege 
of Lilybæum, 605. Reconciles the 
auguries, 605. Is completely defeat- 
ed in the port of Drepana, 605. He 
appoints in mockery his elient AI. 
Claudius Glycias dictator, 606. Con- 
demned to pay a multa he probably 
put an end to his own life, 607. 

Claudius, the Emperor, fragments of his 
speech upon the admission of the Lug- 
dunensian Gauls into the senate, 1. 
381. Emended, n. 923, His Tyr- 
rhenian history, 11. 

Clandius Quadrigarius, his annals 
commenced from the Gallie conquest, 
ii, 2. Is probably the same author 
as Clodius, mentioned by Plutarch, 
2. About the date of the Gallic ex- 
pedition on the Anio, is probably 
only misunderstood, n. 1251. He 
placed the battle against the Gauls 
on the Anio, in 388, n. 1304. His 
description of A. Manlins, n, 1327. 

Claudius, an unknown person at the 
time of the first Punic war, had a 
statue with a diadem erected to him- 
self, iti. 303. 

Clausus, Eponymus 

i. 560. 

Clay, works in, at Arretium and Tar- 
quinii, their different character, i. 
132, foll. At Tarquinii they were of 
Greek origin, 133. 

Cleandrias (undoubtedly the same as 
Leandrias in Diodorus and Clean- 
drides in Polvænus) is mediator of 
the peace between Tarentum and 


of the Clandii, 


Cleandrides, general of the Thurii against 
the Lucanians, i. 96. 

Cleonymus, grandson of Cleombrotus, 
a degenerate Spartan, iii. 270, en- 
ters the service of Tarentum, 270, 
Conquers Metapontum, and satisfies 
his lusts among the hostages. 271. 
Abandons the service of Tarentum 
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and attacks Corcyra, 271. Ravages 
Messapia and then the territory of 
Patavinm, 272. Loses Corcyra 
and returns to Sparta covered 
with disgrace, 273, and becomes in 
the end the seducer of Pyrrhus, 
273. 

Clients, dependents, i. 323. Reccived 
from their patrons building-ground 
and land, as a precarious tenement, 
325, ii. 148. Their duties and pri- 
vileges, i. 325, foll. Clients of the 
kings, 331. Enrolled in the centurics 
at au early time; did not however 
serve in the legions, 471. Those 
who were crarians voted in the cen- 
turies, 595. ‘They were mostly me- 
chanics, n. 1340. 

Clientsinp, Dionysius compares it to 
the relation of the Mevéora, in Thes- 
saly, but ut Rome it was of a nobler 
kind, î. 323. It was hereditary, 324. 
Its sacred duties, 325. Contonnded 
by Dionysius in the early history with 
the plebs, 589. In the later history 
Dionysius does distingnish them, 
and Livy does so throughout, 590, 
foll. 

Clitarchus (soon after the death of 
Alexander), speaks of the embassy 
of the Romans to Babylon, iii. 169. 
n. 300. 

Clivus, the carriage road on the Roman 
high roads, iii. n. 518. 

Cloae and embankments of the river, 
i. 361, foll, 

Cloaca maxima, for the Velabrnm, its 
structure, i. 391. Another Cloaca 
under the forum coming from the 
subura: of travertino, consequently 
a structure of a later date; what is 
said about repairs, is probably to be 
referred to this Cloaca, 392 foll 
There were other branches besides,— 
and a different system of drainage, 
392. 

Cloclia and her companions, two dit- 
ferent lewends, i. 549. 

Clelii, belong to the lesser houses, 
i, NP 

Chelius an Æquian, his people are called 
Volscians, îi. 449. 

Clupea in Africa, first taken by Regn- 
Ins, iii.585. Thither the small rem- 
nant of the defeated army escaped, 
591. Was afterwards bravely de- 
fended, 592. 

Clusium, in 450 takes part in the Etrus- 
can war, iii. 370. Is mentioned in- 
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correctly by Frontinus instead of 
Assisi, 2. 640. 

Cluvia, a place of unknown situation, 
conquered by the Samnites in 437. 
iii, 242, Its Roman garrison put to 
death, 242. Afterwards taken again 
by the Romans, by storm, 242. 

Coalition of northern and sonthern Italy 
was attempted, especially at the insti- 
gation of the Tarentines, iii. 436; but 
frustrated, 443. 

Cœtns, society, a term peculiar to the 
public law, îi. n. 80. 

Cognomen, derived from dependent 
places, îi. 321. Is sometimes placed 
by Livy before the nomen gentilicinm, 
(nk, a, (Hz) 

Cohort, instead of this word Livy uses the 
terms acies and agmen for the more 
ancient manipular region: — when 
there were thirty tribes it contained 
900 men, and when twenty 600: this 
fact throws light upon Dionysius, 
i. n. 1093. In its old signification, 
iii. 99. Contained 900 men, 101. 

Coins, Campanian, with the inscrip- 
tion Romanom, ili, 291. An expe- 
dient for commerce before silver was 
current, 552. 

Coinage, ‘standard of, reduced to assist 
the debtors, iii.62. Right of coinage 
was at Rome, probably not a privilege 
of the government, 552. 

Coitio patriciorum ad prodendum in- 
terregem, i. 528. 

Colline gate, near it the Gauls are con- 
quered in 389, iii. 77. 

Colonia, this term signifies the body 
of colonists, and does not originally 
include the old inhabitants, ii. 44, 
foll. 

Colonies, Roman, verv ancient defi- 

nition of them, ii. 43, foll. x. 80. 

Properly speaking, presnppoxed a 

place already inhabited, 44, where 

the colonists where settled as a gar- 
rison, and received one third of the 
land, 2. 82 Vacancics were filled 
by the soverain power, 46. foll. 

Their relatiouship to Rome is like 

that of sons in a family, 47. ‘They 

are miniatures of the Roman people, 

49, n. 89. The most ancient ones 

had 300 colonists, each reveived two 

jugers of land, 48. This normal num- 
ber of colonists occurs even in late 
instances, iii. 176. low it is to be 
understood, that the old inhabitants 
reecived the Roman franchise, ii. 49. 
Zee 
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Are in the relation of subject sym- 
polity, 60. Colonies of 300 men, 
one from every house, — always at 
least ten from every cury, 230. Their 
coutingent, n. 449. Assigned to La- 
tinm after the league, iii. 92. Latin 
colonies to be regarded as frontier 
fortresses, 173. 

Colonies of Alba, îi. 21.  Fonnded 
by confederate nations, 39. Greek 
ones, their peculiarities, and how 
they differ from the Roman ones, 
43. See Greek Colonies. 

Colonists, pvAar, ppovps, ppoupal, 1. n. 
1341, îi. u. 82.  Plebeian colonists 
at Lavici, the veterans of ten tribes, 
Td) Os 

Colonists at Ardea, not of the same 
kind as the most ancient Roman 
ones, ii. 451. Venetian eolonists in 
Candia, 49. 

Colophon, when taken by the Lydians, 
1-58. 

Colossus of Sp. Carvilins, iii, 424, 

Colnmella, ignorant of early Roman 
history, ii. n. 19. 

Combination of two narratives of the 
same event in one, an instance of 
it, îi. 358, n. 781. Of two different 
narratives, 7. 575. 

Comininin, besieged in 453 by Sp. Car- 
vilius, îii.392. Stormed, 394. Again 
eonquered by L. Postnmius, 401. 

Cominias (Pontins) not Cominus, îi. n. 
1212. 

L. Cominins, military tribune. decides 
the victory near Imbrivinm, iii. 194. 
Cennitia never imposed a tax, with the 
exception of the dnty upon mann- 
missions, îi. 405. Under the pre- 
sidency of the priests:— cnries, n. 
719. Of the euries decreed laws. 
war and peace, under the kings, 1. 
344. Proof that they were the as- 
sembly of the patricians, 335, foll. 
They elected and bestowed the im- 
perium, 335. They were held in the 
presence and nnder the presidency 
of the priests, who had nothing to 
do with the centuries, îi. 223.— Of 
the centuries, their functions, 1. 483. 
Their decrees could not dispense with 
the confirmation of the curies, 482. 
Gave their confirmation in all cases, 
in which snbsequently five witnesses 
were required, 483. Jn the camp: 
what was peeuliar to them, 482. 
Must always be coneluded in one 
day, ili. 334. Their venality in later 
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times is not a mere consequence of 
the new constitution, 329. Compare 
Classes, Curies, and Tribes. 

Comitial days, how far jurisdiction 
conld be exercised on them, i). 314, 
n. 539. 

Comitiatns maximus, assembly of the 
centuries, 1. 434. 

Comitinm, so called from the meeting 
of the houses, 1.232. Place of meet- 

ing of the Romans and Quirites, 
291. Of the patricians, n. 746. 
Situation of it, n. 623, and the fo- 
rum:—loeality—both together are the 
forum in a wider sense, surrounded 
by porticoes, and separated by the 
rostra, n. 990. “O KparioTos THs &yo- 
pas témos n. 1205. ’EmiparéaTaros 
THS àyopas TÉTOS—TÙ KpdtioTOY TIS 
ăyopăs, îi. n. 720. 

Commerce, its extent in Etrnria, i. 129. 

Commereium, only inqnilines were en- 
titled to it, not outlying freemen, ii. 
77. It did not exist between the 
two orcers before the XII tahles, 
282. foll. Afterwards entirely free 
between both orders, 331. Was taken 
from the conquered Hernieans, iil. 
261. Was abolisht in Sicily after 
conquest, 618, foll. 

Commonalty (commune), by the side of 
the honses; origin, nature and rights, 
i. 405, foll. The different character 
of those who belonged to it, 405. 
Synonymous with ôquos and plebs, 
406. Grew in ancient times out of 
country people, in the middle ages 
ont of the crafts, 406. Its struggles 
with the houses form the substance 
of the history of the eities, 407. 
Roman commonalty ; restoration of 
its liberties and the mild way in 
which it was governed .after the fall 
of Tarquinins;—its ill treatment after 
his death, 571, foll. Sunk down into 
hopeless distress. îi. 618. At first 
without any zeal for the Licinian laws, 
ii. 4. 

Concessio, the correlative term to oe- 
cupatio. iin. 301. 

Concilia, of nations, synonymous with 
âyopă, ii. 30. 

Concilinm, assembly of a part of the 
nation, i. 425.  Concilium populi, 
assembly of the patricians, where it 
decurs in history, 425. Decrees peace 
with the plebeian emigrants, 609, 
n. 1344, In the Peteliman grove, 
i. n. 1337.  Coneilium plebis, as- 
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sembly of the plebs: magistrates and 
senators at least were entitled to op- 
pose the proposals of the tribunes, 211, 
foll. Ifad to be brought to a close 
before sunset: delays, and violent 
disturbances, 22. Was contined to 
the nundines,—all its transactions had 
to be concluded in one day, or other- 
wise had to go throngh all the stages 
again, 215. Debates upon a roga- 
tion were not thus limited, n. 487. 
Did not become a branch of the le- 
gislature till 298, when the senate 
acknowledged the obligation, to take 
into consideration resolutions past by 
it, 218. Disturbed by Cxso Quinc- 
tins, 288. 

Concio, meetings for discussion, dif- 
ferent from the meetings in which 
measures were put to the vote:— 
conciouem habere and agere cum 
populi: —concio ditlerent from co- 
mitiatus and concilinm—to a concio 
the commonalty was called on be- 
half of the consul by the acneatores; 
the centuries by the cornicines, 
ii. n. 487. 

Concordia, her temple vowed by Cn. 
Flavius, iii. 317. Was built entirely 
of bronze, 318. 

Confederates, strengthened the ruling 
power at Rome against the malcon- 
tents, 11. 176. 

Connubium, childreu from marriages 
without the connubimu disturb the 
peace of aristocratic republies, and 
are sent out as colonists, i, 158. 
The notion that the Romans did not 
possess the conhubium, shews that 
the most ancient tradition did not 
regard them as a colony of Alba, 
n. 628. Was a conscquence ot lsopo- 
lity: existed between Rome and Al- 
ba, the Latins and all Italieans, 
ii. 77, foll. The opinion that the an- 
cient Latins did not possess it, is 
entirely erroneous, n. 89.  Existed 
from remote times between the two 
orders at Rome, 282. Not allowed 
hy the NIL tables between the two 
orders, 332, but not abolisht by 
them: the want of it enfecbles the 
patrician order, 337, 385. Of the 
Tities with the Sabellians, ». 756. 
Taken from the revolted and con- 
quered Hernicans, iii. 261. 

Consensus, a decree, îi. n. 80. 

Consentia, metropolis of the Brnttians. 
i. 99, = 
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Constitution, Roman, its devclopment 
after a long successful progress does 
not continue equally in the end. 
iii, 535. Constitution of the year 311, 
ii. 387. 

Constitntional Jaw, Roman, Cincins 
already wrote npon it, îi. 8; but 
especiully ©. Junius Cracehanus, 
ii. tO, 

Consul, the ctymologies of Varro amd 
Attius are erroneons:—the word 
means nothing but a collegne, i. 521. 

Consul Major—who had this rank, 
i. n. 1143. Originally the one who he- 
longed to the greater houses, as minor 
was the one who belonged to the 
lesser houses, ii, 117. From the 
year 273 down to the decemvirate 
the one appointed by the curies; the 
one elected by the centnries was 
called his collegne, 188, foll. 7. 424. 

Consuls, appointed by the enries during 
the first secession, i. 608 Those of 
the years 269 and 270 cannor pos- 
sibly have been elected by the com- 
monalty, 1.181. ‘The election of their 
suecessors was the last official act of 


those whose office was expiring, 
n, 492. Rejected complaints against 


those they favored, 289. To he 
elected from the patricians by the cen- 
turies with appeal: enactinent of the 
Dailian plehiscitum, 360. But doubt- 
less already determined on before by 
the compromise, 361. The name in- 
trodneed instead of the earlier one of 
pretors, ».792. Consuls clect did not 
exist in the commencement of the 
fourth century. n. 711. 

Consular Army. towards the end of the 
third century, consisted only of one 
legion, in which were thirty centuries 
of triarians, and fifty of other heavy- 
armed men, îi. n. 569. Compare n. 
612. Its nsnal strength is two le- 
gions, iii, 123, 1382, 214. 

Consular Election, the first one held by 
the centuries, according to the laws 
of Servis, i. 521. Transferred to 
the senate and curies: the eentnries 
are confined to contirming it:—thev 
reluse this in the year 269, ii. 179. 
The transfer of it from the centuries 
to the curics is expressly attested, n. 
397,— and facts prove this transfer, 
184. Proofs what this transter oc- 
curred in the year 269, from the 
statement about the date, 184, foll. 
Divided between the cnries and ecn- 
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turies in 273, and so it remains until 
the decemvirate, 188, foll. 

Consular Fasti, probably extended the 
dictatorship of Papirius Cursor, over 
a whole year, iii. n. 337. 

Consular Power, subject of the Teren- 
tilian rogation, îi. 281. 

Consular Tribunes. See Tribunes, Mi- 
litary. 

Consular Year, those of 264 and 265 
are wanting in Livy, not from mis- 
take, ii. 103. The consnlar year com- 
menced in 278 and 291 on the Ist of 
Sextilis, 203, 252:— from 305 to 
355 on the Ides of December, n. 831. 
Its varying commencement, iii. 128. 
260, 285, nn. 258, 329, 337, 342, 389, 
672. From the time of the Manian 
law it is fixt on the Ides of May, 
iii, 421, foll. 

Consulship, must originally have been 
intended to be divided between the 
populus and the plebs, i. 522. In 
accordance with the commentaries of 
Servius, it must have been divided 
between the two orders, 431. In 
what respects less than regal power, 
524. Publicola granted a general 
permission for a one to be a can- 
didate for it, i. 530. Rogation of 
nine tribnnes, ha it should be di- 
vided between the two orders, 
ii. 384, and that both should have 
equal eligibility, 386. Divided be- 
tween the two estates by the Licinian 
law, iii. 6, foll. Retains jurisdiction 
even after the separation of the pre- 
torship, 33. Is often held by noble 
plebeians, 69. According to the law 
it was open to both orders, perhaps 
even from the year 408, 70. Was 
certainly never nnited with the cen- 
sorship, 303, foll. 

Consns, the god of secret deliberations, 
i, n. 629. 

Contracts for the nse of money, were 
concluded for the duration of the 
year of ten months, i. 582. 

Conventio in manum, places a person on 
the same footing as a child as to the 
right of inheritance, i. n. 634. Was 
difficult to be dissolved among the 
Romans, but not marriage in general, 
iii. 356. 

Conveutus, was undoubtedly also the 
name for the bodies of Roman citi- 
zens, living in Isopolite towns in 
een rl 

Copper, in heavy masses, was the cur- 
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rency in central Italy, and likewise 
in Samnium, i. 458. Contributions 
of copper furnish the material for a 
Statue, ii. n. 938. 

Copula, is omitted between the names 
of two things which are necessarily 
connected, i. 405. See also, 294, 377. 

Cora, must have been in the power 
of the Volscians during the time of 
their greatness, ii. 108, 261. Was 
inhabited as a colony probably by 
Romans and Latins in common, ili. 92, 
foll. 

Corbintes, name for the citizens of Cor- 
bio, ii. n.21. 

Corbio, its situation, îi. n. 21. 
longed to the Æquians, 259. 
Coreyra, invaded and exhausted by Cle- 
onymus, iii. 271, foll Falls soon 
afterwards into the hands of Aga- 
thocles, 273. Principality of Lanas- 
sa is withdrawn by her from Pyr- 

rhus, 460. 

Cordonata, is what the ancients called 
alta semita, iii. n. 518. 

Corinth, the numbers cf the slaves there 
and in ZEgina are ridiculous, ii. 69. 
Corioli, cannot have belonged to the 

Antiatans in 262, ii. 103. The an- 
cient annals knew nothing of a war 
against it in 261, 103. In ruins, 

259% 

A. Cornelius Arvina, dictator in 426. 
His trinmph is doubtful, iii. 200. 
Reason of it, 200, 

A. Cornelius Cossus, kills Tolumnius, 
ji, 358, Erroneons statement of the 
date, 459, foll. It cannot have hap- 
pened earlier than 327, when Cossus 
was consul, 460:—that is to say, in 
329, when he was consular tribune 
and pretor of the city,460. Traces of 
the correct account even in Livy, 461. 

A. Cornelius Cossus, the dictator, îi. 587. 
Ilis victory, 588. 

A. Cornelius Cossus, general in the 
first Samnite war, iii, 120, © 

C. Cornelins, attacks Corsica and Sar- 
dinia in the year 487, iii. 579. 

C. Cornelins Scipio Asina, consul in 
486 is tempted by a stratagem, and is 
made prisoner | of the Carthaginians 
near Lipara, iii. 577. 

Cn. Cornelius, causes a third stipen- 
dinm to be granted in licu of a 
knight’s horse, ii. 458. He and P. 
Calvus mediators of peace, +98. 

Cn. Cornelins Scipio, proconsul in 493, 
leads the new flect to Sicily, iii. 595. 


Be- 
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Is dismist uninjured from Carthagi- 
nisin captivity, 600. 

L. Cornelius, is consul in the year 423, 
against the Samnites, ii. 181. 

L. Cornelius, son of Cneins, the pretor 
who proposed the senatusconsultum 
respecting Tibur, is iu all probability 
Scipio Barbatus, whose sarcophagus is 
still extant, iii. 264. 

L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, consnl in 
the year 448, gains a victory near 
Volaterra, iii. 363. His exploits in 
Samnium and Lucania, which are 
recorded in the inscription on the 
sarcophagus, were probably accom- 
plisht under the anspices of some 
one else, 364, 366, foll. Legate under 
Q. Fabins, 364. Decides the victory 
on the Tifernus, 366.  lropretor in 
the year 451, ti. 374, 377, foll. 


Takes Aquilonia, 393, fol Among 
all his contemporaries he stands 


nearest to ns by his sepulcliral mo- 
nument, 378. 

P. Cornelius, consul in the year +441, 
maintains himself in a difficult posi- 
tion in the midst of Samnium, iii. 
254. Conquers the Samnites in com- 
mon with C. Marcius, 255. 

P. Cornelins Rufinns, consul in the 
year 456, iii. 401. Ilis triumph 
donbtfnl, 402. Dictator in 466 to 
conduct the preparations of the army 
against Pyrrhns, 495. Consul in 
the year 469, 513. Conquers Croton 
by a stratagem, 514. In the year 
471 exclnded from the senate by the 
censors, 556. Ilis rapacity and dis- 
honesty were known, 557. 

Corni, are the inhabitants of Corni- 
culum, îi. 2. 21. 

Corporal and Capital Punishments in 
the Roman crimiual code, the law 
did not permit persons to escape from 
them by voluntary exile, ii. 370, foll. 

Corsica subject to pay tribute to the 
Etruscan maritime towns, i. 126. 
Plan of the Romans for establishing 
a colony there, iii. 241. Probably 
frustrated by the jealousy of Car- 
thage, 242. In the first Punie war 
(487), visited by the Romans in a 
predatory expedition, 579, foll. 

Corton, Cortona, principal place of tlie 
Tyrrhenians in Tuscany, i. 34. Cor- 
ton and not Creston is the correct 
reading in Herodotus, x. 89. Is not 
mentioned in the Hannibalian war 
as a free Etruscan town, 119. After 
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the battle of Perusia obtains a truce 
from Rome, iii. 283. 

Ti. Cornneanius, master in the seience 
of the pontifls, iii. 353. Triumphs 
over the Volsinians, 430, 464, foll. 
On the approach of Pyrrhus he with- 
draws towards Rome, 497. 

Corythus, Cortona, whence Dardanns 
came to Samothrace, i. 33, n.85. 

Cosa, a town of the Vuleientians re- 
ecives a Latin colony, iii. 430. 

Cossa, not Etruscan, i. 120. Is occupied 
by a colony in 473, for the protection 
of the coast, iii. 544. 

Cousins and relations by blood are dif- 
ferent, i. n. 803. 

Conrage of warlike nations, is easily 
broken after a first calamity, but 
rises more vigorously afterwards, iii. 
202 

Cramoniaus, doubiful name of a people, 
i. 147. 

Crater (bowl), golden, made out of the 
tenth of the booty of Veii, ii. 485. 
Taken to Lipara—rescued by Timo- 
sithens, dedicated at Delphi, and 
melted down by Onomarchns, 485, 
foll. The statement of its weight of 
eight talents is only typical, 486, 
foll. 

Criminals, who were caught in the act, 
had their lawful punishment pro- 
nounced upon them by the pretor, îi. 
371. Until this conld be done they 
were kept in jail, 371. 

Croton and its dominion, 1.158. The 
three hundred there formed the 
senate, 160. Besieged by Bruttians, 
was saved by help from Syracuse, îii. 
168. Rnined by tyrants, 485. Its 
carly history, 514. Was taken by 
the Romanus by a stratagem, 515. 
Then overpowered by the revolted 
Rheginians, 515, 540. Is entirely 
destroyed, 515, toll. 

Ctistæ, their genealogy frequently leads 
into errours, iii. 178, loll. 

Cuma, the expedition of the Tyrrhe- 
niuns against it, is not fubnlous, i. 
74. These Tyrrhenians too are not 
Etruscans but Italians, thrust for- 
ward together with barbarian nations 
by the migration of other nations, 
76. Occupied by an Osean colony, 
93. Independent of Capua, 93. ‘The 
date of its foundation is mnch too 
early; it is not even credible that it 
was the most ancient Greek colony, 
156. ‘Phe fable of its foundation 
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must not be explained sophistically, 
iii. 178. Dependent on Capua, 112. 
After the Latin war it is in the re- 
lation of amunicipium to Rome, 144. 
Receives prefects from Rome, 291. 
The story about the foundation of 
Cuma, 177. Its history is fabulous 
even as late as the third century of 
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the constitution of 811, ii. 387, 397. 
‘Their confirmation of the election by 
the centuries was not a mere form, 
426. Curies and senate in opposition, 
iii, 146. Their veto on the decrees of 
the eenturies abolisht, 148. In ease of 
plebiscita it is transferred from them 
to the senate alone, i, 148, foll. 


Rome, 178. Its era begins from the 

time when it beeame Oscan, 178, foll. 
Cupra, Tyrrhenian not Etruscan, i. 49. 
Curiata lex de imperio, the same as 


Curio, is in the field a centurio in the 
Romulian legion, i. 331. 

M’. Curius Dentatus, consul in the 
year 456, triumphs over the Samuites, 


auctoritas patrum, i. 336. The origin 
of it was that one tribe made the 
election from the other, and that the 
person elected was approved of by 
the one that did not elect him; sub- 
sequently the third tribe also exprest 
its acceptance, 341, foll. It afterwards 
remains a Soxpacla, or a second 
examination, 342. Each began with 
a decree of the senate, 342. With 
regard to the kings it was the lex 
regia, 343, n. 860. 

Curies (Curie). A Cury (Curia), con- 
tained one hundred householders, or 
men capable of bearing arms, and a 
piece of land or century of one hundred 
heredia, ii. 48, 156. It contained 
ten deeuries, 157. The estates of 
extinct houses fell to them, 157, 338. 
The property of an extinct eury 
went to the populus, 338.— Assembly 
of the Curies: why the votes were 
taken aecording to them and not ac- 
cording to the tribes of the houses, 
i. 832. The votes of the houses and 
not of single citizens were counted in 
them, 332. In the houses the votes 
only of the patricians can have been 
eounted, 332, Distribution of money 
in them, ii. n. 335. It was necessary 
for a senatuseonsultum to precede 
their transactions; they had no other 
right but voting upon it, 2. 393. 
They invariably confirmed it, and 
hence they are often not mentioned 
at all, 120, 179, nv. 254, 391. This 
confirmation of senatusconsulta was 
a mere formality, 179. ‘The election 
of the consuls by them prevented by 
the tribunes, 186. Their confirmation 
of the election of the tribunes of 
the people must have been abolisht 
before the election of Volero Pub- 
lius, 190. They continued to exist 
ufter the decemvirate, though their 
nature was materially altered, 319. 
Appointed the censors according to 


Cymry, Belgians, ii. 523. 


iii. 410, foll. Subdues the Sabines 
in a single campaign, 403. As tri- 
bune he breaks the insolence of 
Appius Claudius, 412. Triumvir for 
the distribution of publie land, 414. 
Possesses a farm in the country 
of the Sabines, 414. By forming 
a canal to carry off the water of 
lake Velinus, he makes the eascade of 
Terni, 415. Whether he may have 
had an influence upon the Horten- 
sian law, 420, foll. Appointed pre- 
tor in the year 463, in the place of 
Metellus who was killed, 427. Ce- 
lebrates an ovation over the Lu- 
canians, 437. Consul in the year 
471, he forces the levy by severity, 
518, foll. Conquers Pyrrhus near 
Beneventum, 520. His contented- 
ness, 557. Took only two grooms 
with him into the field, 557. Dies 
in the year 476, while he is building 
a new aqueduct, 558. 


Curule honours,—privilege of going im 


a chariot to the curia cannot have 
belonged to the consular tribunes îi. 
389. 


Curule offices, formerly aceumulated, 


but from the year 408 each could 
only be held separately, and one and 
the same eould only be held after an 
interval of ten years, iii. 69. The 
lower curule offices are in the early 
times not yet the steps towards the 
higher ones, 153, n. 276. 


Custos urbis, proper title of the warden 


of the eity, ii. 112, n. 235. It answers 
to his duties, 119. The president in 
the first decemvirate, 313. 


Cyclie years. See Year. 
Cutina, a Vestinian town taken by the 


Romaus, iii. 192. 


Cyclopian walls and immense archi- 


tectural works of nations, concerning 
which we have no record, i. 174, foll. 

The expe- 
ditions against Rome and Delphi 
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ascribed to them, 524. Those in 
lower Brittany, did not inmuigrate 
thither from Britain nt a late time, 
but lind been there from the most 
ancient times, ii. 523. 


DAMARATUS, the tradition about 
him as ancient as the lay of the 
Tarquius, i. 357. Brings arts and 
civilisation into Etruria, 357. As 
the father of Tarquinius l’risens, he 
conld not have been à contemporary 
of Cypselus: he is the personifien- 
tion of the idea that Tyrrhenia got 
its civilisation from Greece, 374. 
Was originally considered more nn- 
cient than the commencement of the 
Olympiand:—why regarded as x Co- 
rinthian:—conneeted with Tarqui- 
nins just as Pythagoras was with 
Numa, 374, foll, 

Danae, the founder of Ardea, indicates 
that the Tyrrhenians belonged to the 
Dananns, t. 44, 152. 

Daunia, during the Messapian war with 
the Tarentines, still a Kingdom,— 
afterwards Apulia,—was governed by 
n few towns, 1. 153. 

Daunians, are Pelusgians, i, 152, Allied 
to the ‘Tarentines, 1. 150. 

Daunus, father of Turnus, points to 
the Pelasgian origin of the Tyrrheni- 
ans, 1.151. 

Days of mecting for the plebs and po- 
pulus were different, ii. 313. 

Debt, laws of, must have been restored 
by the dictatorship, if they were 
abolished before, i. 573. Affected only 
the plebeians to the advantage of the 
patricians, 572. Reasons for the ple- 
bcian order itself allowing them to 
continue in force, ii. 283. Continues 
to affcet them alone, even after the 


twelve tables, 332. Laws of debt of 


the twelve tables, for debts which did 
not «arise from a nexum, 598. The 
objeet was to compel the debtor, or 
one of those who were in his power, 
to enter into a nexum, 599, foll. 
Cancelling of debts, and the libera- 
tion of those who had incurred sla- 
very by forfeiting their pledges, were 
the terms of the peace with the com- 
monalty, 1. 610, For the preserva- 
tion of landed proprietors it is the 
lesser evil, 611, foll. By the legal 
assistance of the state in the year 
403, iii. 61, full. In 408 it was forced 
by an insurrection, 67, foll.; and again 


wterwiards, 417. Lien law con- 
cerning debts: a just view of it, 19, 
oil Poctelinn law about debts, 155, 
tell. 293, full. Abolition of slavery 
for debt, 293, foll, Slavery for debt 
in the private prison of the creditor, 
ii. 602. Those who were in the power 
of a person who was euslaved fur 
dcbt, became likewise debtor-slaves, 
1.579, Why debtor-slaves were uot 
sold in Latium, ti. n. 1312, 


Decem primi, or decen principes in the 


Roman Senate, i, 305. Originally 
the first men of each decury of the 
Ramues, 340. From the time that 
there were consulars, the deeem primi 
were the teu oldest of them from the 
greater houses, ti. 115. These ten 
consulars appointed to see the agra- 
riun law earried into effect, 174, x. 
380. In the senate of the Latins, 
26. Embassadors taken from them 
26. Deputed to the seceded plebs, 
1, 609. 


Decemvirate of lawgivers, of which live 


were to be named by the plebs, de- 
manded in the Terentilian rogation, 
ii. 286. It is erroneous that the 
plebs intended to assume the whole 
legislation, 2. 654. The deeemvirate 
is rendered possible by the plebs re- 
signing their right to a share in the 
board, 311. As a permanent mavgis- 
tracy divided between the two orders, 
323. This if even for the patriciaus 
of greater advantage than the contin- 
uance of the tribunate, 323, Meant 
in the law of EL. Valerius and M. 
Voratius, 324. Six military tribunes, 
two censors, two questors of blowd 
united into one board, 325. Object, 
n failure, 327. It was a synarehiy, 
probably after the model of Athens, 
328, full. The deecmvirs would, after 
the expiration of their time of office, 
have entered the senate, 329, foll. 
Were certainly not elected for one 
year ouly; probably for tive years, 
330. 


Decemvirate, the first, a decury of iu- 


terrexes,—probably the five patrician 
magistrates then in office, and five 
others, îi. 312. One of them as custos 
urbis is at the head of the state, 315. 
This office was held in rotation, doubt- 
less, every fifth day, like that of the 
interrexes, 314 Intended for legis- 
lation, as far as they should think 
proper to introduce equal rights; 
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other matters reserved for a mixt 
board, 313. ‘erm of their office, 
314. Their judicial functions, 7.716. 
Completion and ratification of their 
work, 314, foll. 

Decemvirate, the second composed of 
members from both orders: —it is 
an erroneous opinion that this also 
was an extraordinary colleginm, îi. 
323. Proved, 324. Free election 
of it—candidates who wish to over- 
throw the constitution, 334, foll. Al- 
leged agreement that none of them 
should receive an appeal from the 
others, perhaps only means that the 
majority decided, 340. There is pro- 
bably exaggeration in the represen- 
tation of its guilt, 342, foll. Must 
have been odious to the Romans. 
beeause its power produced lethargy, 
344. Negotiations about their re- 
signation, 354, foll. Compelled to 
resign, 357. Why it was never re- 
stored, iii. 6, foll. 

Decemviri litibus judicandis, were, in 
all probability, originally presidents 
in the court of the centumvirs, iii, 553, 
foll. 

Decemvirs, acensed before the court of 
the plebs, ii. 369. 

Decemvirs for the Sibylline books half 
of them taken from the plebeians, 
iii, 28: 

M. Decins, belongs probably to the same 
period as Sp. Icilins, ii. n. 528. 

P. Decius, saves, as tribune, the Roman 
army in the Apennine passes, in the 
year 407, iii, 121. His reward, 122, 
foll. Consul in the great Latin war, 
129. Devotes himself to death in the 
battle of Vesuvins, 136, foll. Different 
traditions about the manner in which 
he dicd, n. 451. 

P. Decins, son of the former, com- 
manded the cavalry in the victory 
over the Samnites in the year 438, 
iii. 249. Consul in 439, 285. Censor 
with Q. Fabius (443), and partaker 
in the important reform of the con- 
stitution, 320. The first plebeian 
that was elected to the augurate 
353. Was probably exempted from 
the limitations concerning the re- 
election to curule offices, 365. Con- 
sul in the year 449, he defeats 
the Apulians near Maleventum, 366. 
Iu the year 450 proconsul for six 
months, 367, foll. In 451 consul a 
second time with Q. Fabius, 374. 
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By his propitiatory death he saves 
the army in the battle of Sentinum, 
383, foll. 

P. Decius, the grandson, consul in 467, 
near Asculum, iii, 502, According 
to a tradition which Cicero knows, 
perhaps from Enuius, he too sacri- 
fices himself in the battle of Asculum. 
505. According to some he took 
Volsinii in 482, 546. 

Decius Jubellius, commander of the 
Campanian legion in the war against 
Pyrrhus, iii, 475. Makes himself 
master of Rhegium by force, 480. 

Declamation pro domo, ignorance of 
its author,i. 2.849. His false opi- 
nion about the trial of Cæso, ii. n. 
663, and pretended recall, n. 673. 
About Cæso, Ahala and Cincinnatus, 
7.929; 

Declarations of war, originally resolved 
upon by the curies, ii.n.412. From 
the institution of the centuries, no 
longer legally by the curies alone, 
185. This right of the centuries re- 
cognised, 427, foll. Resolved upon 
by the patres, ratified by the tribes, 
616, foll. Against Veii refused until 
satisfaction was given to the plebeian 
complaints, 438, and after the regu- 
lation of the pay, 470, foll. 

Decumanus, limes which intersects the 
cardo, ii. 627. Maximus, 628. 

Decurio, captain and senator of a house, 
13519. 

Deditio, its meaning, i. 546. 
li. n. 345, 

Defeat of the legions on the Siris, se- 
verely punisht, iii. 499, n. 870. 

Deities, are conceived in Roman theo- 
logy as male and female, ii. 102. 

Delphic oracle, ordains Greek worship 
at Rome, iii. 309. 

Demes, difference between their original 
and later numbers, îi. 307. 

Demesnes of the kings and temples, 
ii. 158, n. 336. Of the Roman people, 
cultivated by clients, 163. 

Demetrius, the Besieger, complains at 
Rome about piracy, iii. 423. 

Democratic element, the, begins to gain 
the upper hand at Rome as early as 
the first Punic war, iii. 563. 

Democracy, its real signification, su- 
preme power of the commonalty, 
1. 408, 

Ajjuos, meaning of it with the Greeks:— 
has misled Dionysius about the mean- 
ing of the plebs, i. 584. In Attica it 


Formula, 
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sicnified the eommonalty apurt from 
the houses, 410. ln the fragment 
of a law of Solon, in the Pandects, 
a corporation, n. 963. At Athens, 
plebs, ii. 306, foll. Ditferenee be- 
tween the original and later num- 
bers of the demes, 307. Dion, us 
well as Diodorus, uses it for populus, 
and both certainly followed Fabius, 
n. 367. Afuos aud zrA1)os confound- 
ed in the account of Coriolanus, n. 
539. 

Demosthenes, the model of Cineas, who 
had perhaps heard him, in. 481. 

Denarii, of Campanian and Neapolitan 
coinage, as au expedient for com- 
merce, before a silver currency became 
general, iii. 552, 

Dialeets, the more ancient, the more 
distinctly separated, i. 55. 

Dianus and Diana, sun and moon, i. 
367. 

Diexarelia, port-town of Cnma, set- 
tlement of the Samians, i. 156. An 
old Greek town in the possession of 
Capua, iii. 112. 

Dictator, the first is stated differently, 
i, 563. 

Dictatorship, Latin magistraey, which 
existed in Alba, in the Latin cities 
and for all Latium, i. 568, foll. Was 
the varliest magistraey in Latium, 
ii, 32. Why at Rome its term was 
six months, and why it had twenty- 
four lictors: at first probably difte- 
rent from the office of magister po- 
puli:—object of this office, 1. 564. Di- 
rected against the commonalty: the 
houses obtained afterwards the right 
of appeal to their equals, 565. From 
the eud of the fifth century abolisht 
as an essential office, hence its re- 
lations aud its power quite obscure 
to the later Romans, 565. It was 
not till that period that the dictator 
was appointed arbitrarily by the con- 
suls, 566. Originally he was nomi- 
nated by the senate and appointed by 
the populus, 567, and then he re- 
ccived the imperium from the cu- 
rics, 568. Frequently the election by 
the senate only is mentioned, îi. n. 
1254. low the election by the curies 
became su periluous and was abolisht, 
nnd how the usurpation of the consuls 
in appointing them arose, i. 569, 
It was only pretorians that could be 
eleeted: consequently those also who 
had been privtores urbani, but not 
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yet consuls, 569. Transferred to the 
plebeians, iii. 47. Frequently re- 
peated in order to keep down the 
elaims of the plebeians by force, 49. 
Depends upon a previous resolution 
of the senate, 246, 607. 

Dies Aliensis, was, according to the an- 
cient calendar, both postridie idus aud 
a. d. zvii. Kal. Sect. ii. n. 1179. 

Dies fasti, court-days. ‘Their number, 
like that of the nundines, remains 
even in the twelve months’ year; then 
increast, iii. 314. 

Diets, probably continued to be held by 
the conquered Italicans, iii. 529, foll. 
Diflerence in the accounts abont the 
campaign of the year, 452, iii. 288, 
foll. About the liberation of the 
prisoners by Pyrrhus, n. 872. Of 
the alleged attempt to poison Pyr- 
rhus, 508, n. 890. Of the punish- 
ment of the mutinous Campanian le- 
gion, 541, foll. n. 983. Of the events 
of the years 487 and 488, n. 1059, 

582, foll. 

Diocles of Peparethus, by no means to 
be considered as the souree of the 
legend about Romulus, i. 212. 

Diodorus, emended, (v. 32), ii. n. 1160. 
—(Xx1V., 98) ii. n. 1079.—(x1v. 98), n. 
1086.—(x1v. 101), i. n. 303.—(x1v. 
113), ii, n. 1185. (xiv. 117), 2. 
1225, —(xy. 51), n. 1324. — (Exec. 
de sent. p. 4), 1.2.77.—Gaps in book 
xiv. between chapters 113 and 114, ii. 
n. 1127. Doubts as to whether he 
could have written ets ‘Péumy in- 
stead of ev “Pâun, n. 1225. The manu- 
seript from whieh the extant manu- 
scripts have been derived was da- 
maged, and the gaps plastered over 
by somebody, n. 861. His era for 
the foundation of Rome, i. 269. On 
the invasion of the Gauls, ii. 513, 
toll. Has only one year of anarehy, 
n. 1249. Leaves ont after 331 five 
uingisterial years for the purpose of 
relating the capture under Ol. 98. 2.— 
returns in his xv. book to the chrono- 
logy, aceording to which the military 
tribunes of 365 fall in Ol. 99, 3. il. 
562, n. 869. Crowds a great many 
events in the pretended year of the 
conquest, because in the five fol- 
lowing ones lie repeats the magis- 
trates, 7.1288.  Borghesi has pointed 
out this repetition, x. 1241. Dif- 
fers from Livy, iii. 231, 233, 237. 
Altogether ditferent in the history 
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of the year 437, 244. So also in the 
year 439, iii. 250, foll. 257, 261, 279. 
His account, probably from Fabins, 
is more credible than that of Livy, 
227. His narrative about the begin- 
ning of the third Samnite war is lost, 
357. His Fasti, n. 395. His text 
frequently corrupt, and the gaps in it 
covered over, n. 297. An emenda- 
tion in Diodorus (xx. 26), defended, 
n. 429. Emended (xx. 90), n. 458. 
(xx. 35), n. 488. He had speeches 
in the history of Pyrrhus which is not 
usual with him, 7. 848. 

Diomedian islands, reckoned to belong 
to Ombriea, i. 144, 

Diomedes, traditions about him in the 
south of Italy, î. 151. 

Dion Cassius, relies npon Fabins, ii, 12. 
A conjecture about Exe, de sentent, 
p. 151, n. 802. Exe. de sentent, 
p. 152, emended, n. 910. Entirely 
independent of Livy, iii. 426. Living 
in a degenerate age he was, indeed, 
without belief in virtue, but he him- 
self was not a bad man, n. 846. He 
declares the cruel death of Regulns to 
be a mere fable, 599. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, emended, 
19), ao Te Ce 4). 600 — 
(ar. 47), n. 1143.—{1v. 14), n. 1079. 
—(iv. 15), n. 973.—(v. 61), ii ne 
21.—(v1. 45), i. n. 1831.—(v11. 19), 
ii, n. 593. —(x. 41), x. 502. (x. 
48), n. 497. — Completed (vi. 69), 
n. 247.— Conjecture (on 1x. 69), 
n. 260. Erroneous addition (vx. 
69), refuted, i. n. 1345. Corrnpt (1. 
34), n. 273. Correetly emended by 
Gelenius (vu. 87), ii. n. 410.— As 
far as Appian was able to abridge 
him, and Plutarch in his Camillus, 
his narrative is to be considered as 
preserved :—extracts which Mai has 
publisht, n. 916.  Misunderstands 
the plebiseita, which had to be con- 
firmed by the patres, 220, foll. 
When he wrote the second book, he 
believed that the decrees of the euries 
originated with them, and went to the 
senate only to be sanctioned, n. 500; 
he afterwards, however, took the right 
view of the matter, z. 393. He con- 
stantly looks for the aristocracy in the 
centuries, 179, He therefore supposes 
that the demos, to whom the ordi- 
nance of the senate was sent to be 
ratified, was no other than the as- 
sembly of the centurics, 223. Looks 
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upon the euries as democratieal, 181, 
222, and therefore uses the contrary 
expression, n. 417, 425. Often per- 
verts the most genuine accounts for 
the purpose of explaining them ac- 
cording to ideas esssentially wrong, 
13. Placed the Gallic immigration 
into Italy in Ol. 97, 513. Sap- 
poses that Clusium had been their 
goal, 513, foll. Appears to have 
added the document about the Ja- 
tin alliance after he had finisht his 
work, 50. Differs from Livy, iii. 
n. 313. Is often supplied by Ap- 
pian, 353. Has an exemplary pre- 
cision in his expressions, 259, n. 321. 
Concerning the time of the change 
in the comitia of the centuries, he is 
most decidedly mistaken, 343. Maïs 
Excerpta from him are without any 
great value, and have been altered 
in various ways, n. 934. For the 
history of the war with Pyrrhus 
he used contemporary authorities, n. 
844, 


Dionysius of Syraense, was mentioned 


in the chronicles in the age of Co- 
riolanns, on account of his having 
presented corn in 344, ïi. n. 200. Af- 
fords assistance dnring the scarcity 
in 844, — OL 94, 2, 567 Pi- 
ratical expedition against Pyrgi, 
493.  Concludes a treaty with the 
Gauls, iii. 75, 180. A dangerous 
enemy for the Greek townsin Southern 
Italy, 160. Especially dangerous to 
the Neapolitans, 180. 


Discedere, to go away, ii. n. 478. 
Discount business, is in the earliest 


times foreign to the Romans, iii. 59. 


Disturbances down to the Licinian law, 


arose from the impoverisht condi- 
tion of the people, which was the 
consequence of the Gallic conquest, 
ii. 596. 


Diteh of the Quirites, fortified between 


the Cælian and the Aventine, i. 
391. 


Divoree, was in the early times not 


so nnnsual among the Romanus as 
it appears according to the common 
accounts, iii. 354, foll. It was pos- 
sible even in consecrated marriages, 
354, foll. i, n. 635. Punishment in- 
flicted for it, explained from the rate 
of interest, iii. 60. 


Diÿllus, an historian, his work con- 


tained an account of the life of Alex- 
ander of Epirus, iti, a. 296. 
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Doenments, original, were the sources 
of late Greek historiaus, i. 248. Very 
few were preserved at Rome from 
the ancient times, as far as they are 
mentioned, 248, foll. 

P. Dolabella, completely defeats the 
Senonians in the year 463, iii. 429, 
and probably in the same year, in 
conjunetion with Cn. Domitius, the 
Boians on lake Vadimo also, 429. 
Embassador to Pyrrhus, 500. 

Dolopians, were Pelusgians, i. 31. 

Dominia, table-vessels of noble metal, 
the expression explained, iii. n. 1022. 

Cu. Domitius, sues for the Curule edile- 
ship together with Cn. Flavius, iii. 317. 
Consul in 463 he defeats the Boians, 
429. In the vear 466 he is the first 
plebeian censor who concludes the 
lustrum, 556. 

Dos, concerning the manner in which 
it was repaid in cases of divorce, 
iii. 60, fol]. n. 110. 

Doujat, his explanation of Livy (ar. 23) 
is the only correct one, i. n. 1274. 
Drepana, from the year 495 it forms 
together with Lilybæum the only 
possession of the Carthaginians in 
Sicily, iii. 598. Great defeat of the 

Romans in its harbour, 605, foll. 

Drion, the Greek name for Garganus, 
i, 146. 

Drouth, twice, ii. 506. 

C. Duilins, consul in 486, goes with 
the flect to Sicily, iii. 576. Invents 
the boarding-bridges and hooks, 577, 
foll. Gains a brilliant naval vietory 
off Myke, 578, fol. The honours of 
his triumph, and after it, 579. 

M. Duilius, ex-tribune, his adviee to 
the commonalty, ii. 355. lis ple- 
biscitum concerning the election of 
consuls, 360. Another against the 
crention of magistrates without ap- 
peal, and the omission of the elections 
of tribunes, 369. 

Duker had more than any one else 
the vocation to write upon the con- 
stitntion of Rome, iii. n. 568. 

Auvagrela, ii. 184. 

Auvarol, the patricians in Dion. it. 182, 
n. 401. 

Duoetvicesimo, it was not this expression 
which the Grammarian in Gellins 
found fault with, ii, 563. 

Duration — of the four eities destined 
by fate: of the Latin Thoy 3 years, 
of Lavinium 30, of Alba 300, of 
Rome 3000, i. 199. Of lite, aecording 
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to Roman theulogy, 444. Of the lite 
of the gods, limited, aceording to 
Etrnsean theology, 137. 

Duris, had written about Alexander of 
Epirus, jit. 7. 296. Stated the loss 
of the Gauls near Sentinum as enor- 
mously great, 385. 

Duronia, an unknown place in Sam- 

. nium, conquered by C. Papirius, 
iit, 392, 

Duumviri navales, first elected in 436, 
iii. 241. Inthe first Punic war this 
office had ceast, 313. 

Duunviri perduellionis and of the Si- 
bylline books for the first two tribes, 
i. 304. Those of the Sibylline books 
may, however, have represented the 
greater and lesser houses, instead of 
the tribes, 503. 


EARTHQUAKE, of Taygetus, when 
it happened in x. 626. In the year 
319 in the Roman district, 505. In 
the year 484, iii. 560. : 

Ecetra, its situation—place of congress 
of the Volscians on the skirts of the 
hills, ii. 93. 

Ecctranians, conclude peace in 287, 
which they kept till 290, ti. 247. 

Eclipse of the sun, at the death of Ro- 
mulus, i. 234, x. 641. About the year 
350, 251, n. 675. 

Ecnomus, great naval victory of the 
Romans there in the year 490, ili. 583, 
foll. 

Ediles of the commonalty, their office 
was probably older than the treaty 
of the sacred mountain :—their func- 
tions, i. 620, foll.  Sicinius and L. 
Brntus were probably the first ediles 
eleeted by the tribes, îi. 232. Ac- 
cusers before the people in cases of 
unlawful possession of the public du- 
main, iii. 13, n. 14. Their relation 
to the eurulo ediles an inexplicable 
mystery, 41, foll. 

Edileship, eurnle, the true history of 
its institution, iii. 33, foll. At first 
divided between the two estates, 36, 
42. Its real nature as a criminal 
court, 37, foll. This continues to 
some extent even after the insti- 
tution of the triumtiri capitales, 38, 
foll. 

Egeria, situation of her grove, i. x. 
658. 

Egeste (Segesta), receives the Romans 
within its walls in the first Punic 
war, dit, 569. Besieged by the 
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Carthaginians, 576. Relieved by the 
Romans, 579. After the war free and 
exempt from taxes, 617. Receives 
presents in lands, 617. 

Egypt, perhaps the only country in an- 
ecient history which did not derive its 
name from a nation, i. x. 12 The 
Carthaginians for the purpose of ex- 
cluding the Romans from the trade 
with Egypt, prohibited them from 
going sonth of the Hermæan pro- 
inontory, i. 534, 

Elea, settlement of the Phocxans:—its 
intellectual importance, i. 159. Ex- 
cluded from the embassy of the Ita- 
hetes to Pyrrhus, iii. 445. 

Elections, those made by the curies are 
ascribed to the senate alone, ii. 180. 
Those of the centuries were under the 
control of the presidents, who accepted 
no votes for plebeians—other means 
to exclude them, 425, foll. Law con- 
cerning elections set aside after the 
death of Sp. Cassius, 178. Afford in 
the eyes of the Romans no sure means 
for finding ont the most able men, 
iii. 330. They are only an expedient for 
putting a man in his place, 339 n. 567. 
Law ot Fabius and Decius concerning 
elections, 326. The necessary oh- 
jects of such a law and the means 
prescribed by the nature of cirenm- 
stances, 327. In the fifth century 
the armies always returned home to 
the elections, 330, n. 554. 

Elephants of Pyrrhus, frightened by fire- 
brands, ii, 505. According to Athan, 
by swine, n. 881. Eight of them 
were taken by the Romans near Be- 
neventum, 520. They afford the 
means of estimating a victory, as 
artillery does at present, 572. The 
Carthaginians first learn their right 
use through Xanthippus, 590. In 
the victory of Panormus 104 were 
taken, and killed at Rome in the cir- 
cus, 597, foll. 

Elis —changes in the relations of the 
rustic population to the houses, i. 7. 
975. Its territory divided into twelve 
phylæ of which four were lost, 418, 
ii. 317. 

Elpenor, his tomb at Cireeii, i. 186. 

Elymians, were ‘Trojans, i. 170. Ac- 
cording to Hellaniens they came from 
Italy, 170. 

Emancipation of children, its principal 
canse was the fear of an addictio, 
i. 580. 
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Embassies of the Greeks, consisted 
usually of the heads of both parties, 
iii. 445, n. 770, 

Embassy ‘of the Romans, to Athens for 
the purpose of obtaining information 
about its laws is historically certain, 
ii. 304, foll. To Alexander the Great 
at Babylon is not incredible, iii. 169. 
Ot the Samnites to Rome fur peace, 
203, foll Of the Romans to Epi- 
daurus, to fetch Æsculapius, 408. n. 
690. ‘To the Gauls in the year 463, 
427. The embassy to Tarentum 
shamefully insulted, 440, foll. The 
embassy to Pyrrhus in Epirus con- 
sisted, it appears, only of Italian 
Greeks, and not of Italicans, 445. 
That of Cincas is placed by some 
after that of Fabricius, n. 844. Em- 
bassy of Fabricius to Pyrrhus, for 
the exchange of the prisoners, 500, 
foll. Of Fabius Gurges and others 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 548. 

Emigration to a place, with which there 
Was no municipium did not consti- 
tute a real exilium, îi. 63. 

Enna, invites the Carthaginians, iii. 580. 
In 488, it is reconquered by the Ro- 
mans, 582. 

Ennius, emended, i. n. 47, 321. His 
account of Ilia and the twins, 210. 
He despises the native poetry of 
the Romans, 259, foll. Places the 
foundation of Rome 330 years after 
the arrival of /Eneas, 269, foll., and 
the time from his arriva! in years of 
ten months, 284. One of his verses 
explained, n. 639. His worth as a 
poet:—from what part of his work we 
might have formed the best judgment 
upon him, 2. 643. 

Entella, subdued by Campanians, iii, 
113. 

Ephorus, mistakes the character of the 
Pelasgians as a distinct people, i. 28. 

Epidemic diseases, ii. 506. That of 
282 prevailed over the whole of Italy, 
272, foll. Those of 327 and 363 were 
entaneous diseases:—the sinall pox? 
That in the army of Himilco in 351:— 
measles? 509, foll. That of 343 in 
Africa and Sicily perhaps of the same 
kind, 510. That of 450 in Rome, 
iii. 388, 397, foll. It was a typhus, 
407. Those of the years 481 and 
482, 560. In the army which be- 
sieged Lilybæum, 604. 

Epirots, Ilcrodotus alone reckons them 
among the Greeks in opposition to 
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all other writers, i, 27. They were 
Pelasgians, 30. Not Grecks, yet 
akin to the Greeks, iii. 450. Called 
themselves perhaps Græci, 451. ‘The 
number of their tribes is fourteen, 452. 
n. 787. Their race has entirely dis- 
appeared, 453. They lived in open 
places, uncivilised, 453. Kingly go- 
vernment among them, 454. Were 
faithful to Pyrrhus, 462. Conducted 
themselves without restraint at ‘Ta- 
rentuin, 475. 

Epirus, its earliest and its later boun- 
daries, iii, 450. ‘Threatened by the 
Ganls, 507. Genealogy of its royal 
family as uncertain as that of the 
Roman kings, 456. There is in it 
also a gap of two centuries, 456. 

"Emireixiopds, li. n. 433. 

Equality, of the civil condition of indi- 
viduals by the decemviral legislation, 
ii. 331, althongh not withont excep- 
tions, 331. Of the two orders, was 
one of the objects of the Terentilian 
rogation, 286. 

Equestrian Census, of one million of 
ases does not belong to the constitu- 
tion of Servius, i. 436, 438. The 
diminution of it was only dishonor- 
able to the descendants of plebeian 
knights when it happened through 
their own fault, 438; yet a certain 
amount of property must have been 
tixt, which obliged persons to serve 
as horsemen, 439. Probably existed 
as early as the Hannibalian war, iii. 
347, and was fixt at one million of 
ases in the censorship of Fabius and 
Decins, 327. 

Equestrian Centuries, twelve of Servius 
Tullius, formed out of the noblest and 
wealthiest of the commonalty, i. 435, 
full. As to the patricians, who were 
in the sex suffragia, wealth was not 
taken into consideration, 436. 

Eynites. See Knights. 

Era, npon what its use depends, î. 262. 
Different ones suited to ditferent 
countries. Eras from the foundation 
of a town were customary in other 
places of Italy, but at Rome not 
before Angustns, 236. Post reyes 
exactos, on the contrary, frequently 
used, 263, toll. ‘The era from the 
dedication of the capital mixt up with 
that from the expulsion of the kings, 
266, foll. It was indicated by the an- 
nual nail driven into the wall of the 
temple on the ides of September, 500, 
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Erarians, were originally those whom 
the censors had removed from any 
rank, ii. 399. Did not serve in the 
legions: hence it was fair, that a 
higher tribute was exacted from them, 
i, 472. They were not entitled to 
provide themselves with a panoply, 
475. The icoreAëeïs and ärwor were 
comprehended under this name at 
Rome, ii. 55. They were admitted 
into the tribes by the decemvirs, 
319. From the time that the tribes 
contained the whole nation, a patri- 
cian too, when he had incurred aripia, 
might be placed among the erarians, 
402. Their admission into the plebs 
jealously refused, iii. 296. Were 
united in corporations of their own, 


297. They vote in the centuries, 
321. In the fifth century their 
number inercast considerably and 


dangerously, 323. By the law of 
Fabius and Decius concerning elec- 
tions they were exeluded from the 
comitia of the centnries, 326, foll. 

Bratosthenes, in his time tradition was 
mixt up with history, iii. 178. 

Erbessus, affords stores to the Romans 
in Sieily, iii. 571. Falls into the 
hands of the Carthaginians by treach- 
ery, 571. 

Error, perhaps instead of delictum, in 
Livy (vu. 6), ji, n. 569. 

Esoteric books, what they were, i. n. 439, 

Esquiliæ, Servius erected buildings and 
increast the popnlation there, i. 393, 
foll. Its different hills, ii, 86. 

Ethnie adjectives, various terminations 
of iii. n. 353. 

“E6vos, for uAñ, gens likewise, i. n. 450. 

Etruri, the simple form of Etrusci, i. 112. 

Etruria, territorics of the soverain towns: 
—clientship of the country people, i. 
12]. Scareely a doubtful trace of a 
free plebs, 121. Henee the weakness 
of the states, 123. The mugnates 
formed the representative assembly 
122. Its prosperity and wealth until 
Sylla, 135, foll. 140. Its fate after 
Sylla’s vietory, 10. Its connexion 
with Rome may be considered as his- 
torical, but its conquest by L. Tar- 
quinins Priscus does not follow from 
it, 379. Was not so impenetrably se- 
parated from the Roman territory as 
Livy represents it, iii, 279, foll. Is 
systematically ravaged by L. Scipio, 
863. After the year 466, it enjoved 
rest and peace for two hundred years, 
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433. The communication by land 
between it and Rome cannot have 
been altogether impossible, 279, foll. 
Etruscan, origin of the Romans, has 
being presumed rashly, i. 384. Much 
that passes for Etruscan is Tyrrhe- 
nian :—other things may be explained 
from external influence, 385. An- 
nals, 137. Architectural works ex- 
ecuted by bondmen, 129. Their 
style is not exclusively peculiar to the 
Etruscans, 130. Their books still 
read at the time of Lucretius, n. 341. 
Ilistorians, Flaceus and Cæcina, 116. 
Inseriptions show no trace of any 
rhythm, 135. Arts ennobled by those 
of the Greeks, 133. ‘Their similarity 
to those of ‘Tuscan art in the middle 
ages, 134. The Etruscan style con- 
tinues to be very severe down to the 
middle of the fifth century; does not 
become softer till afterwards, 134. 
Literature and language studied by 
the Romans in the fifth century, 141. 
Nation, its decline, 139. Alphabet, 
136. Language has no affinity with 
any other; up tothe present time only 
about two words made out, n. 342. 
Cities were united only by slender 
ties, but not at feud with each other 
126. Sciences of astronomy and 
aruspexes, 137, foll Taught im 
their schools for priests, 137. Num- 
bers, remnant of hieroglyphies, 136. 
Twelve cities south of the Apennines, 
117, foll. Maritime towns continue 
to have a navy perhaps down to the 
second Samnite war, iii. 238. 

Etruscans, time of their greatness, i. 
109. Little valued by the ancients, 
incomparably more by the moderns, 
109. Absurdities of that which has 
been written about their language 
and history, 110. They are as little 
Tyrrhenians as the English are 
Britons, 110. Pretended Lydian de- 
scent rejected by Dionysius, 38. Ex- 
tent of the Etruscans: Ratians and 
several other Alpine nations belong 
to them, 113. It was not after the 
Gallic migration that they first took 
possession of the Retian Alps, 113, 
but rather spread from thence over 
all Italy, 114. Before the Gallic 
migration they appear to have in- 
habited also the northern side of the 
Alps, even as far as Alsace, ii. 525, 
Their migration from the north has 
been thrown into oblivion by the 
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descent of the Tyrrhenians from 
Lydia which has been applied to 
them, i. 116. Boundaries between 
them and the Ligurians, 117. Their 
towns which maintained themselves 
north of the Po, 117. Their great- 
ness falls in the third century of 
Rome, 76. Their progress into Italy, 
177. At one time they ruled at 
Rome, 386. The recollection of that 
time is studiously effaced, 387, Their 
dominion thrown off, 550. Their 
treaties of commerce with Carthage 
129. Men enlisted from among them 
serve in the Punic armies, 129. They 
were familiar with the Greek legends, 
133. Calumniated by Theopompus, 
141. Their naval power broken by 
Hiero, 128. Are surprisingly peaceful 
towards Rome after the Gallic cala- 
mity, ili, 274. The reason of it was the 
very danger of the Gauls, 275. Take 
up arms too late, 276. Prepare for 
war as early as the year 436, 276. 
Fight in 438 near Sutrium withont 
deciding anything, 278. Are defeat- 
ed fear Perusia and perhaps also on 
lake Vadimo, 280, 284. In 439 they 
obtained a truee, 285, and seem 
to have prolonged it from year to 
year, 286, 359. Turned the invad- 
ing Gauls upon Rome by money, 
288. At the outbreak of the third 
Samnite war they are at open war 
with Rome, 363. The triumph of 
Fulvius over them according to the 
Fasti in 448 is surprising, 363. They 
take part in the battle of Sentinum, 
381. In the year 452, L. Postumius 
triumphs over them, 405. In the 
year 463 they ally themselves with 
the Gauls against Rome, 426. In 
465, Q. Marcius triumphs over them, 
430. Peace is granted to them by 
the Romans on very favourable terms 
in order to prevent them from taking 
part in the war with Pyrrhus, 431, 
They do not belong to the Socii 
Latini, 432. 


Euehir and Eugrammus, i. 357. 
Euganeans, 1. 167. 
Eutropius, according to what view he 


caleulates the time from the destruc- 
tion of Troy to the foundation of 
Rome, i. 271. Is very inaccurate in 
his expressions, iii. 401. 


Evander, the tradition about him is 


Pelasgian, i. 86. . Latinus in another 
f rm, 89. 
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Exilium is nothing but making nse of 
the municipium, îi. 63. It became, 
however a real banishment and 
punishment just before Cicero's cou- 
sulship, n. 929. Could be chosen as 
long as sentence had not been past, 
64, 2. 127. 

Exiliunt justum, îi. 129. 

luxul, was prevented from returning as 
a municeps by being under a ban, 
ii. 65. The return of exiles a great 
evil, 240. Were probably recalled 
after the evacuation of the city by the 
Gauls, 575. 

Exulandi jus, îi. n. 126. 


TA BIUL, of Remus, i, 222. 

Fabii, traces of the existence of their 
family commentaries, ii, 8. Ileraclids, 
154. Their uninterrupted consnl- 
ships cannot have been accidental, 
bnt must have been the consequence 
of a compact by which one place in 
the office was secured to them, 175, 
178. They were Sabines, n. 381, 
Become reconciled to the plebs, 188. 
They formed a settlement on the 
Cremera: it was not merely a mili- 
tary post, 193. Tradition about the 
preservation of only one: he was not 
a boy—the number of 306 is only 
to be understood of men capable of 
hearing arms, 194. Not all patricians, 
194, foll. Day of their leaving Rome; 
they probably lived on the Quirinal, 
195. Ovid confounds the day of their 
departure with that of their destruc- 
tion, 2 441. The Fabii on the 
Cremera, 200. Their defeat on the 
18th of Quinctilis, 201. Two tra- 
ditions about it, 201, foll. Sacrificed, 
202. In Diodorus they perish in a 
battle, n. 457. Three sons of M. Am- 
bustus according to tradition sent to 
the Gauls before Clnsium, 531, foil. 

Fabius, who fonght as ambassador 
before Clusinm, was not 2 consnlar 
tribune himself but the son of one, 
ii, 536. 

Ciwso Fabius, as questor, impeacht Sp. 
Cassius, îi. 168. His second consul- 
ship not confirmed by the centuries, 
188. Deserted by his army, 196. 
His third consulship bestowed by the 
eenturies, 189. Ite demands the 
execution of the Agrarian law in 
vain, 192. At difference with the 
Oligurehs he marches to the Cre 
mien, 193, 195. 


C. Fabius, master of the knights in the 
year 434, in the place of Q. Aulius 
who was slain iii. 230. 

C. Fabins Pictor, paints the temple of 
Salus for Junins Bubulens, iii. 356. 
M. Fabius, his second consulship, ii. 188. 
Resigns in order not to hold any ille- 
gal election, 189. Campaign against 
the Veientines, 197. Bloody victory 

without a triumph, 198. 

M. Fabius Ambustus, father-in-law of 
JL. Licinins Stolo, iii, 2. Is to he 
distinenish from the interrex of the 
same naine in 394, n. 85. 

Num. Fabius, son of the painter, em- 
bassador to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
ii, 2, 999. 

Q. Fabius Pictor, wrote for the Grecks; 
the accusation of his partiality to the 
Romans is unfair, îi. 8. His con- 
ception of the constitution was ab- 
solutely correct, 12. Diodorus has 
taken his Reman history from him 
n. 367. His cra of the foundation 
of Rome, i. 268. Placed the taking 
of Rome in OL 99, 3, ii. 562. Count- 
ed the year of the first pleboian con- 
sulship as the cighteenth from the 
taking of the city, 562, foll. 

Q. Fabins, his victorious campaign 
against the Volscians, ii. 176. Be- 
stows the spoils of it upon the cnrics, 
177. Second consulship, 186. Falls 
in the battle against the Veientines, 
191, 193. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianns, was ex- 
empted from the Jaw concerning the 
succession of curnle offices, iii. 69, 
Magister equitum in the dictatorship 
of L. Papirins Cnrsor, 192. Con- 
qners near Imbrivium in the ab- 
sence of the dictator, and against his 
command, 193. Flees to Rome to 
escape the vengeance of Papirius, 194. 
Cousnl in the year 426, 200. His 
triumph is doubtful, n. 350. In 427 
he condnets a brilliant campaign with 
the Apulian army, 201. Dictator in 
the year 433, 227, foll. Saves his 
son-in-law A. Atilius from the charge 
of treachery at Sora, 228. Ile is de- 
fented near Lautulæ, 228, foll. In 
the year 435 2 dictatorship is incor- 
rectly attributed to him, 237. Ite is 
victorious in the Etruscan war in the 
year 438, 246. He appoints his 
enemy Papirius dictator alter a vehe- 
ment opposition, 247. In 439 he is 
victorious over the Samnites, 250, 
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foll. Conquers the Ilernicans near 
Allifx in 440, 252. Defeats the 
Etruscans near Sutrium in 439, 278; 
yet not as decisively as Livy relates, 
280. He marches through the Ci- 
minian forest, 280, in order to draw 
the Etruscan army from Sutrium by 
a diversion, 281. He sends his bro- 
ther to Umbria to conclude treaties, 
281. Contrary to the command of 
the senate he penetrates into Etruria 
and ravages the country, 282. DBeats 
tbe Etruscans near Perusia, 283. 
According to Livy on lake Vadimo 
also, 284, foll. Celebrates a brilliant 
triumph, and is elected consul again 
in the year 439 contrary to the rule, 
285. Was certainly opposed to the 
factious spirit of Appius the Blind, 
303. Censor with P. Decius in 443, 
320, and derived the surname of 
Maximus from the important con- 
sequences of this censorship, 321,348. 
Probably the author of the new con- 
stitution of the centuries, 345. He 
found a favourable time for his re- 
form, 348. In the year 449 he is 
again consul, the law being probably 
set aside, 365. He conquers on the 
Tifernus, 365, foll. His maxim was 
to save the reserve till the last, 365, 
382. In 450 he stands as proconsul 
in Lueania, 376. In the threatening 
danger of the year 451 he is again 
elected consul with P. Decius, 373, 
foll. His dispute with him before 
the battle of Sentinum is probably an 
idle invention, 375, foll. Wise plan 
of his campaign, 380, foll. Gains 
the great victory near Sentinum, 384. 
foll. Leads the army back across the 
Apennines, 387. Triumphs in Sep- 
tember 451 over the four nations, 
the Samnites, Etruscans, Gauls, and 
Umbrians, 387, nn. 648,648. Being 
sent to assist his son in the year 454 
he gains a decisive victory over the 
Samnites, 398, foll. He dies soon 
after, and the people voluntarily con- 
tribute towards his funeral, 401, 558. 


Q. Fabius Gurges, son of Q. Fabius 


Maximus Rullianus, consul in 454, 
is disgracefully defeated, iii. 397. 
Deprived of his command, 398. Is 
supported and saved by his father, 
398, foll. In 455 he is proconsul 
against the Pentrians, 400. Yielded 
to the arrogance of L. Postumius, 
400. He falls in 481 in the assault 


upon Volsinii, 546. In 473 Princeps 
Senatus and embassador to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 548. Appliesthe gifts 
for the burial of his father to a feast 
for the people, 558. 

Fabrateria, seeks the protection of the 
Romans against the Samnites in 420 
iii, 174, 

C. Fabricius, made prisoner during an 
embassy, perhaps to Apulia, ili. 436, 
foll. Defeats the Lucanians and 
Bruttians while he relieves Thurii, 
437, foll. Gains rich booty, 438. 
Triumphs, 440, n.759. Embassador 
to Pyrrhus, 500, 502. According to 
some annals he was wonnded in the 
battle of Asculum, 504. Consul in the 
year 468, 508. Subdues the revolted 
Italicans, and celebrates a triumph, 
518. Censor in 471,556. ‘The his- 
tory of the contentedness of Curius is 
transferred in Gellius to him, n. 1023. 
Is buried within the pomeerium, 558. 

Factio forensis. See ayopatus üxAos. 

Faernus, Gabriel, is compensated by the 
friendship of Michael Angelo for the 
hatred of the pupils of Pantagathus, 
iii. n. 561. Heis probably the au- 
thor of the correct view concerning 
the change of the centuries, 334. 

Fesule, probably a soverain city, 1.121. 
Its theatre is not an amphitheatre, 
in, LUI, 2. 531. 

Fagutal, snppositions about its situa- 
tion, i. 390. 

Falernian district, an old possession of 
Capua, and especially of its knights, 
iii. 112. Assigned to the plebeians 
after the Latin war and secured by 
the capture of Cales, 173. 

Faliscans, were Æquians, i. 72, Allies 
of the Fidenates, ii. 456. Defeated 
by Camillus :—peace with them, 491. 
Fabulous account of the treacherous 
schoolmaster—their voluntary deditio 
incredible, 492. Are at war with 
Rome in the year 393, ili. 84. Are 
not a Chalcidian colony, 179. Do not 
take part in the Etruscan war, 276. 
In 453 they revolt against Rome, 405. 
After having in vain purchased a 
trace they are subdued in 455, 406. 

Families, some of them believed that 
they had a different descent from the 
rest of their gentiles, i. 315. Ple- 
beian ones arose in patrician houses 
from marriages without connubium, 
(independent of the transitio ad ple- 
bem,) 322. 
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Family-records, did not go back further 
than the beginniug of the republic, 
i, 253. 

Famine at Rome, ii. 236, 243. In the 
yeur 315 and its consequences, 418, 
foll, During the last Samuite war, 
iii. 407. 

Fasces, are said to have been first the 
insignia of the senior consul, i. 499, 
who however must have beeu the 
consul major, n. 1143. 

Fasti, at the commencement of the re- 
publie very uncertain, i, 264, foll. 
Difficulty in making them agree with 
the era, 265, foll. Means for doing 
it, 266. ‘The hope of restoring them 
by a happy diseovery not to be given 
up, iti, n. 930. 

Fasti dies, difficulty in knowing them, 
iii, 314. 

Fasti trinmphales. See Triumphal Fasti. 

Fatales Libri, were in the keeping of the 
duumvirs. besides the Sibylline hooks, 
i. 507.  Existed in all Greck towus, 
508. 

Favissæ, the ancient, quarries in the 
Capitoline hill, iti. n. 524, 

Felsina, i. 118, 

Ferentina, spring of, place of meeting 
for the Latins, ii. 34. 

Ferentinuin, retaken from the Vols- 
cians, îi. 465. Faithful to the Ro- 
mins, iil, 254, 

Ferentinum in Samninm, taken in 450, 
iii. 368. 

Feretrum, a town in the country of the 
Marsians (uneertain), ili. 389. 

Fertility of Latium, tii. n. 14. 

Feseennine verses, are Fualisean, not 
Etrusean, i. 136. 

Festive games, the great ones are in- 
creast by one day for the commonalty 
after the Lieinian law, iii. 35. Were 
solemnised down to the first Punie 
war at the expense of the state, 35. 

Festivals, great ones, the number of 
their days corresponds to the number 
of the parts of the nation, ii. 35. 

Festus, emended: s. v. Roma, i. n. 597. 
Tuscum vicum, n. 925. M unicipium, 
ii. n. 118. Possessiones, n. 300. Tri- 
butorum, n. 1322. After novalis ager, 
novem adversurii supplicd, n. 265. 
Completed, iii. 60, n. 109. 

Fetiales, were twenty in number, one 
from each cnry of the first two tribes, 
i. 303. Their terms of thirty and 
three days, ii. 239. Infamous prayer 
of one before the seeond Samnite war, 
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iii, 183. Degencracy of the institu- 
tion of the Ietiales, 183, foll. Ie- 
tiales warned by the Samnites not to 
enter any of their assemblies, 361, 

Ficoroni, librarian of the Barberini 
library, saw the ancient Senatus- 
consultum concerning ‘Tibur after the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 
iti. #. 466. 

Fidenw, Tyrrhenian, not Etrusean, ii. n. 


998. Its history: a Roman colony, 
455. Expels the colonists; taken 


by A. Servilius, 456. Fresh revolt, 
the colonists slain, the cinbassadors 
arrested, 457. and killed by order of 
Tolumnius: Fideuz destroyed, 457. 

Fiducia, n pledging fictitious sale of 
Quiritarian property, îii. 157. 

Fiesole, theatre at, i, 130, 135. 

Finances, their administration at Rome 
occasioned an immense deul of writ- 
ing, iii. 299. 

Fines, ditterenee when inflieted upou 
putricians and plebeiaus, îi. 284. 

Firinum, in the country of the Vicen- 
tians, was establisht as a colony in 
the year 483, iii. 545. 

Flaceus, his Etruscan history, i. 12. 

M. Flaecus, tribune, opposes the reso- 
lution of the senate concerning the 
Rheginian legion, iii. 541. 

Flamines, two of them belong to the 
first two tribes, i. 303. 

Flaminian Cirens, its site; the plebs 
asseinbled there, ii. 360. The plebcian 
games were undoubtedly held there,36. 

Cn. Flavius, tribune, proposes the de- 
struetion of the ‘Tuseulans, îii. 199, 

Cn. Flavius, a freedman and seribe, one 
of the most distinguisht men of his 
tine, Ti. 299, foll. Is the first who 
sets up a law-ealendar concerning the 
dies fasti, 315. Is also the author of 
the legis actiones, in whieh the legal 
forms were accurately described, 316. 
Ile was supported in this task by 
Appius Claudius, 316. Eleeted curule 
edile, 316, foll. Perhaps also tri- 
bune, 317. He himself probably 
cured the discord between the higher 
and lower orders by his withdrawal. 
318, just as he repaid patrician 
haughtiness, 318, foll. 

Fleet, its tirst formation among the Ro- 
mans, lil. 241. 

Florence, very ancient chronicle of it, 
i. 43, foll. ii. n. 9. A colony of Sylla, 
not Fæsulæ, i. 135. Division into 
guilds and banners, ii. 317, toll, 
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Forged names of authors, îi. n. 1345. 

Forged victories, after defeats which 
could not be got rid of, in the annals, 
are very common, în. 249. Instances, 
n. 567. Even triumphs, 253, 255, 
n. 616. 

Formiæ, a Greek settlement, though 
afterwards Osean, iii. 179. After 
the Latin war in municipium with 
Rome, 144. 

Feederati, are one part of the Socti, 
iii. 526. 

Fœdus æquum, necessarily establishes 
Tsopolity, îi. n. 146. 

Forchia di Arpaia, undoubtedly the 
place of the Fureulæ Caudinæ, iii. 
214. 

Foriula, with which P. Decius devoted 
himselt to death, iii. 136, x. 450. 

Fortifications of the Italian towns, 
iii. 394. 

Fortuna, the meaning of it, i. 508. 

Fortuna mnliebris, the foundation of 
her temple has been connected with 
the tradition of Coriolanus, ii. 101. 
Such a connexion cannot have existed 
at all, 101, foll The nature of this 
deity, 101, foil. 

Forum Appii, undoubtedly founded by 
Appius Claudius, iii. 305. 

Forum Romannm, is adorned with the 
shields of the Sainnites who were 
slain, ini. 249. 

M. Foslius, magister equitum in the 
year 431, iii. 292. 

Fossa Cluilia, commencement of the 
Marrana, i. 205. The name has 
given oecasion for the statement that 
Cluilius had died there in the camp, 
n. 870. Interseets the Latin road, 
five miles from the Porta Capena, 
1297 HOME 597 

Fossa Quiritium, is the Marrana, i. 353. 

Fox, probably only pretended that he 
had discovered an attempt upon the 
lite of Napoleon, ili. x. 891. 

Franchise, without a vote, signifies both 
dependent sympolity and isopolitan 
rights, ii, 66. Conditions of full 
franchise, two free ancestors, agricul- 
tural oceupation, and not carrying on 
any trade or handieraft, iii. 295, toll, 
Wise system of its extension in the 
fifth century, 322, foll. 

Fraternities, religious, double, belonging 
to the first two tribes, i. 303. 

Freedmen, according to the ancient law, 
certainly belonged to the gens, ii. 320, 
n. 438. Why Cicero excludes them, 
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i. n. 820. They were only erarians 
before the censorship of Appins the 
Blind, 594. Were of old also the 
sons of freed men, iii. 295. Are con- 
tained among the erarians, 297. Are 
reeeived as a body by Appius Clau- 
dius into the plebs, 300. Are con- 
fined by Fabius and Decius to the 
four city tribes, 320, foll. 326, foll. 

Freedom, is best seeured by variety in 
the popular part of a state, îii. 381. 

Fregellæ, formerly a Volscian town, 
conquered by the Sammites, iii. 174. 
Then oceupied by the Romans with 
a colony in 423, 177. One of the 
oecasions of the second Samnite war, 
182, foll. Atter the calamity of Cau- 
dium it falls into the hands of the 
Samnites, 223. After its destruction 
by the Saninites it was reconquered 
by the Romans, 235, foll. 

Freinsheim, an example of his rashness, 
iii. n. 847, A happy conjecture of his, 
n. 881. 

Frenianians, (not Ferentanians), are 
compelled to snrrender to the Romans, 
iii. 225. In 443 they conclude a peace 
with Rome, 251, and an alliance for 
protection, 263, foll. n. 464. Sepa- 
rate Samnium from the Upper Sea, 
267. 

Fresilia, a town of the Marsians, con- 
quered by the Romans, iii. 267. 

Frontinus, author of the fragment, De 
Controversiis, aseribed to Aggenus, 
ji. n. 305, p.621, n. 4, Gives evidence 
of the skilfnl manner in which Cn. 
Fulvius eondueted the war, in. 361. 
Emendcd (1. 8. 3), ili. n. 640. (1. 4. 1), 
n. 776, (IV. 1. 24), x. 870, 

Frnetus, the profit of the proprietor, 
when the property is in the use of 
another person:—it is an erroneous 
opinion that it is synonymous with 
usus fructus, îi. 138 That of the 
Roman Republic, from the ager pub- 
licus, was sold for the purpose of 
collecting it—in most cases for mo- 
ney—but sometimes for a certain 
quantity of its produce, 139. Was 
sold by mancipation for a lustrum, 
140. Under the emperors it is said 
to have been also sold for 100 years, 
iD BS), 

Frusino, punisht for its rebellion, with 
the loss of a third of its territory, 
iii. 261. 

Cn. Fulvius, a Tuseulan, obtains the 
consulship at Rome, and quells the 
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revolt of the Latins, iii. 199. His 
triumph disputed, a, 350. 

L. Fulvins, consul in 443. Trinmpht, 
according to the Pasti, over the Sam- 
nites, iii, 258. 

M. Fulvius, consul in 482, takes Vol- 
sinii, according to some anthorities, 
ili. 546. Carries the deerce of the 
people in favour of the alliance with 
the Mamertines, iii. 563. 

Ser. Fulvius, pretor in 492, iii, 591. 
Gains a brilliant naval vietory, 591, 
foll. 

Fnndi, enters into the relation of a mu- 
nicipium with Rome alter the Latin 
war, iil. 144, Revolts with the Pri- 
vernatans in the year 420,174. Sur- 
renders to the Romans ut diseretion, 
175. Severely punisht, 175. 

Fundus, of L. Attius, had preserved its 
name (at least down to the time of 
Suetonius), the names of two fundi of 
A. Quintilins still exist, ii. 633, a. 
637. An assigned one formed an en- 
tire farm, 632, which, however, could 
be divided according to the duodeci- 
mal seale, 633. 

Funeral expenses, defrayed by contribn- 
tions from both orders for Publicola 
and Agr. Menenius, i. 559, ii. 297. 

Funeral orations, not originally fieti- 
tious, ii. 4, foll. Before the Gallic 
period they are of historical value, 5. 

Furia Lex, was probably past about 
the middle of the fitth century, to 
prevent the division of property by 
will, iii. 354, foll. 

L. Furius, Medullinus, his rashness, ii. 
589. 

L. Furius, tribune of the people, com- 
pels Appius Claudius to lay down the 
censorship, iii. 304. 

IL. Furins, anthor of the Lex Furia de 
Testamentis, perhaps the same who 
wrote laws for the conventus at Capna, 
iii. 354. 

L. Furius Camillns, first pretor, iii. 
30, appoints himself consul, 50. Ue 
concludes the Gallic war in the year 
400,79. Was known to Aristotle, 
80, n. 148. Conquers the Latins in 
412, 140. A statne is erected to him, 
145. Ile is taken ill during his con- 
sulship in 424, 192. 

M. Furius Camillns, appointed dictator 
against Veil, ii, 474. Defeats the 
Capenates aud Faliscans near Ne- 
pete, 474, foll Poetical tradition 
about him and abont Veii, 475, foll. 
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His prayer at the sight of the con- 
quest—believes that he has propitiated 
Nemesis— his triumph, 480.  Exu- 
mination of this poetical tradition, 
480, foll. Je is universally hated: 
acenscd, probably guilty, 501. Not 
defended by his own order: on the 
coutrary the sentence of the tribes 
against him probably confirmed, 502, 
foll. Different statements about the 
fine intlicted upon him, x. 1107. 
Tradition abont him. ‘The ficti- 
tious recovery of Rome, 550, toll. 
Karly contradicted by learned Freneh 
writers, and decisively by Beanfort, 
551. Different forms of it, 552. 
Was perhaps only recalled with the 
other exiles, 575. Was the soul of 
the republic after the Gallic time, 
580. Poctical tradition about his 
victory over the Volscians, 584, foll. 
His seventh military tribunate, —in 
this he averts a defeat, 589. Dieta- 
tor a fonrth time in the affair with 
Manlius, 612. Tradition abont him 
transferred to his rival, a. 1345. 
Made dictator against the Licinian 
laws, iii, 25. Frightened by the 
threats of the tribunes he lays down 
his office, 25. Other representation 
of the affair in the Fasti, 26. Once 
more called to the dictatorship, 29. 
Contributes towards a reconciliation, 
30. 

P. Furius, is massacred, together with 
fifty centuries, ii. 250, toll. 

Sp. Furiusi, his unfortunate campaign, 
ii. 250, 


GABII, gained by Sextus Tarquinius, 
by a stratagem, i. 491. Favorable 
treaty with Rome:—the document 
was preserved—is irreconcileable with 
the legend, 512. Was not a part of 
the Latin state at the time of Tar- 
quinius, ii. 22, foll. Its grentness 
in eurly days is no fable, 261, 491. 
Even before the war of P, Decius it 
had become insignitieant, 262. 

Gabinian costume, on solemn occasions, 
iii, 353. 

Gnel, Posidonius calls them Celts, and 
the Belgians Galatians, ii. 523. 

Gaia Cecilia, wife of the first Tarquin, 
i. 363, foll. Jler statue, n. 595. 
378. 


Gaius (iv. 27), emended, i. n. 1073. 
Restored (1. 96), ii. n. 163 Ex- 


plained and emended, iit. n. 716. 
UN 
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Galatians, Belgians, ii, 523, and those 
Celts who had penetrated into eastern 
Europe, because the Cimbrians pre- 
vailed among them:—their settle- 
ments as far as the Meotis; their 
return to the west as Cimbrians, îi. 
524. 

Garatoni, librarian of the Barberini 
library, no longer knew the senatus- 
consultam about Tibur, iii. n. 466. 

Gates of Rome, some of them at the 
foot of steep deelivities, iii. n. 527. 

Gauls, below the Hereynian forest, 
ii, 525, Gauls and Belgians not dif- 
ferent in manners and laws—estates 
and constitntion, 526. Drnids—ea- 
valry, 527. Terrour which preceded 
their invasions; their arnis; ernelty, 
savaze life, 529, Gold ornaments, 
dress and gluttony, 529. Whether 
they had light or black hair, n. 1169. 
Their expedition against Rome, poe- 
tieal tradition about it, 531, foll. 
540, foll. Historical account of it 
restored, 534, foll. In the Gallic 
calamity most of the Roman citizens 
perisht, 571. The Gallie war, in 
which Camillus is said to have gained 
avictory near the mountain of Albano, 
is entirely fabulous; belongs to the 
lay of Camillus, 594. Conclude a 
peace with Rome in the year 418, 
iii. 171, probably tor presents which 
they received, if not for tribute, 171. 
Threaten Etruria and make war upon 
it, 274. The Gauls in the Cisalpine 
districts become  unwarlike, 275. 
New swarms are turned from Etruria 
against Rome, 287, foll. Ravage 
the Roman territory, and destroy 
each other, 288. Are taken into pay 
by the Etruscaus, 370. Their threat- 
ening approach in the year 451, 374. 
Their rnde mode of fighting in the 
battle near Sentinum, 384. Are eut 
down in masses, 385. The num- 
ber of their army corrected, 385, n. 
647. They ally themselves in 463 
with the Etrnseans against Rome, 
426. ‘Their devastating invasion of 
Macedonia, 507. ‘The Gauls in the 
Carthaginian army are got rid of by a 
stratagem, 574. The Gallic invasions 
of Italy were not directed against 
Rome in particular, 74. They are 
differently reported by Polybius and 
Livy, 75, foll. Gallic tumult in 421 
may be explained notwithstanding 
the peace, 171, foll. 
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Gaurns, Mount, near Cuma; place of 
a battle with the Samnites, îii. 119, 
n. 224, 

Gegania, wife of king Servius, i. n. 
699: 

Gellius, only an annalist of this name, 
his prænomen was Cnæus; Sextus is 
an invention, ii. #. 11. 

A. Gellins, his chapter upon municipia 
(xvi. 13), is quite senseless, ii. n. 
121. ‘The conclusion of v. 4, is want- 
ing, n. 1248. In x1. 1, the reading of 
the manuscripts restored, n. 694.— 
xu. 15, emended, n. 804.—XIV. e, 
emended, iii. 2. 75. 

Gellius Egnatius, leads the Samnite 
army in the third war into Etruria, 
iii, 369, foll. Falls in the battle of 
Sentinum, 384. 

Gellius Statins, Samnite imperator in 
442, taken prisoner, iii, 258. 

Gelo, did not yet reign in Syracuse at 
the time in which the affair of Corio- 
lanus is placed, îi. 97. Chronology 
of his reign, n. 201. 

Generals, Roman, distinguish them- 
selves for the most part in the first 
Pnnie war; those ot the Carthagi- 
nians before Hamilear Barea are al- 
most all insignificant, iii. 574. 

Generation, false reckoning of three 
generations to a century, ii. 178. 

Generosity, rewarded at Rome as at 
Athens, ili, n. 506. 

Genitive cal: from celes, î. n. 922. 

Pevvârai at Athens, i. 311, n. 795, of the 
same house belong to entirely differ- 
ent demes, 312. 

Genoa, reform of the honses there by 
Doria, 1. 320. 

Gens, instead of tribus, i. n.757. Gens 
and genus are used, the one for the 
other, 315, n. 807. Gentis patricæ 
rir instead of patricius, n. 821. 

Gentes at Rome, their number must 
huve been a certain and limited one, 
namely, 300: hence the tribes of the 
houses were also centuries, i. 318, 
foll. Gentes minores were always 
inferiour in some points, iii. 350. See 
Houses. 

Gentiles and Clients, their answer to 
Camillus; obligation to pay his fine, 
ii. 502. 

Gentilicia sacra, their troublesome na- 
tnre; attempts to get rid of them, 
withont giving up the advantages of 
the gentilitas, î. 316. 
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Gentilitas, Cicero's definition of it 
proves that he did not think of a 
common origin, since he does not men- 
tion it, i. 314. At an earlier period 
it would have been stated in plainer 
terms, x. 804.  Exeludes the freed 
clients, 315. Why ?—and with injus- 
tice, n. 820. Advantages of it:—sue- 
cession to property, 316.  Extraordi- 
nary burthens lightened by the gen- 
tiles bearing their share, 317. Still 
existing in the Hannibalian war, 317. 
Equat rights of the houses in Dit- 
marsh—compurgatiun, 317, foll. 

C. Genncius, consul in the year 476, 
chastises the revolted legion, in Rhe- 
ginm, ji. 541, n. 979. 

Cn. Genucius, tribune, aveuses the con- 
sulars of 280, for not executing the 
agrarian law, ii. 208. Is assassinated, 
PANE), 

L. Genucius, plebeian consul in the year 
388 falls against the Hernicans, iii. 
46, 81. The same is perhaps the 
author of the beneficial legislation of 
the year 408, 72. 

Gergithes, a Teucrian city on mount 
Ida, i. 183. 

Germanie nations, extended as far as 
the Swiss Alps even before the Gallic 
migration, îi. 525. 

Giants of the Italian mythology, hide 
themselves under the earth, i. 173. 
In the popular legends of the Romans 
as in those of other nations, ii. 76. 
foll. n. 141. Gigantic youth (Mars) 
assists the Romans against the Lu- 
canians and Bruttians, 437. 

Gladiators, were first customary at Ca- 
pua, îii. 110. The Samnite armour 
was transferred to them, 248, full. 

Glareanus, his independent judgment 
in history, i. Pref. v. 

Glaucias, king of the Taulantians, saves 
and protects Pyrrhus in his child- 
hood, iti. 457. 

fAdcoat, languages, i. n. 443. 

Glosses to Juvenal, manuscript în the 
St. Mark’s library, îi. n. 916. 

Goethe, eompared with Valerius Corvus 
on aceount of his early and long en- 
joyment of life, iii. n. 285, 

Gold, 2000 pounds whieh were walled 
up in the capitol; opinions thereon, 
Ds OH, 

Gold and silver vessels at Rome, symp- 
toms of the increase of wealth, ili. 
414. 

Golden crown, of one pound in weight, 
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one day’s pay for a legion, îi. n, 612, 
The one whieh “E. Quinctius dedi- 
cated weighed probably 3! pounds, 
n. 1296. 

C. Gracchus was the first who turned 
his back to the eomitium in address- 
ing the people in the forum, i. 426. 
Is said by the Pseudo-Sallust to have 
promulgated a law to draw by lot the 
centuries from the five classes, iii, 
342, foll. In what manner this is 
perhaps to be understood, 344. 

Græcostasis, ii. n. 116. 

Grail, the original Latin name for the 
Grecks, i. 2. 162. 

Fpaikol, seems to have been the name 
given to the Ilellenes by the Pelas- 
gians, i. n. 162. 

Grass, crown of, given to those who 
rescue an army from the hand of an 
enemy, or from a siege, iii. 123. 

Great Britain, the progressive develop- 
ment of its constitntion, iii. 537. 

Greeee, Rome was not unknown there 
even before the Gallic time, ii. 556. 
Why the mention of the capture was 
regarded as the earliest piece of in- 
formation about Rome, 556, foll. 
About Ul. 108 in a state of violent 
commotion, iii. 86. 

Greek Colonies, their natnre, i. 159, 
foll. Their fate in Italy, 161. Those 
in Italy of the Trojan time are fabn- 
lous, 155. Settlements in Œnotria 
and Sicily later than the pretended 
foundation of Rome, ii. 178, full. 

Greek language, was easily adopted by 
foreign nations, i. 61. Greek clement 
in the Latin language essentially dif- 
ferent from real Greek, 55. 

Greek Literature, flourished before the 
Marsian war more among the Latins 
than at Rome, i. 9. At Ferentinum, 
n. 5. Was widely spread in Italy 
and at an earlier time than is usually 
believed, iii. 310, fol. 

Greek Towns, in deep decay in the 
fifth century, iii. 160. Those of Sicily 
are frightfully ravaged in the first 
Punic war, 582. 

Greek worship introduced at Rome 
according to the command of tie 
Delphic oracle, iii. 309. 

Greeks, some unknown ones, prubu- 
bly the Phocians of Phalecus, fight 
against the Romans under the eom- 
mand of Archidamus, iii. S5, full. Bad 
charucter of the later Greeks, 162, 
full. ‘They endeavour to render their 
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country venerable to the Romans, 
310. Are always regarded by the 
Romans as essentially forein to them, 
the Greeks of Italy no less so, 528. 
Are levied by them only to serve in 
the navy, 528. Their name is after- 
wards contemptible to the Romans, 
590. 

Guilds, nine old ones of the artisans, i. 
595, iii. 298. No Quirite is found 
in any of them, n. 508. Attended 
the meetings in the town honse, before 
they obtained seats in the council, ii, 
386. 

Gymnetes, bondmen of the Argives, ob- 
tain the franchise, 1. n. 383. 


HABITATION, change of, confined 
to those who left children on their 
estates:—those who chose exilium, 
were compelled previously to dispose 
of their landed property, îi. 408, foll. 

Hadria, a colony; the period of its 
foundation is nuknown, iii. 403. 

Halycia, in Sicily, receives a Roman 
garrison, iii. 569. Does not pay 
tribute after the war, 617. 

Hamilear Barca, commander-in-chief 
in 498, iii. 609. Occupies Mount 
Hercte (Monte Pellegrino), near Pa- 
normus, 610. Carries on the war 
against the Romans during three 
years with great skill, 610. 

Hamilear (not the great Barea), gets 
rid of the Gauls in his army by a 
shameful stratagem, i. 574. Beats 
the legate C. Cæcilius in 486, 576. 
Conquers several towns in Sicily, 496. 
Is defeated at Eenomns, 583. 

Hannibal, a Ponian admiral, carries 
provisions into the town of Lilybeum, 
then besieged by the Romans, iii. 
603, foll. Takes the Roman provi- 
sion ships, 608. 

Hannibal, the son of Gisgo, assembles 
an army at Agrigentum, iii. 570. 
Sustains a heavy siege, 570, foll. 
Breaks throngh the Roman lines, 
573. His fleet is beaten on the coast 
of Italy in 486, 577. Put to death 
by his own men after a new defeat 
on the coast of Sardinia, 580. 

Hanno, the commander of the Cartha- 
ginians at Messana, iii. 565. Com- 
pelled by the Romans to depart with 
his garrison, 566. Nailed to the 
cross by the Curthaginians, 566. 

Hanno, another, tries to retake Mes- 
sana from the Romans, in. 566. Le- 
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vies a new army in Sardinia, 570. 
Lands in Sicily for the relief of Agri- 
gentum, 571. Is defeated and flees 
to Ileraclea, 572. Recalled to Car- 
thage and condemned to pay a heavy 
fine, 573. 

Hanno, a third Carthaginian general 
of that name, beaten at Eenomus, iii. 
583. Negotiates for a peace, but in 
vain, 584, foll. 

Harten, the, and the 
[132,72 

Hasdrubal, the Carthaginian general 
against Regulus, iii. 587. Probably 
given to the Romans as a hostage, 
600. 

Hastates, their ancient arms, iii. 100, 
foll. Heavy-armed and light-armed, 
102. 

Hatria, 1. 117. 

Hecatæus, his books sunk entirely into 
oblivion from the time of Eratos- 
thenes, ii. 556. 

Helisyci, probably Volseians, not Ligu- 
rians, 1.71. 

Ilellanicus. derives all the Pelasgians in 
central Italy from Thessaly, 1. 36. 

Ilellas, almost entirely Pelasgian, i. 
20 

Heraclea, a colony of ‘Tarentum, i. 
158. United with Tarentum against 
the Lucanians, iii. 160. Conquered 
by Alexander of Epirus, although it 
was a possession of the Tarentines, 
167. Goes over to Rome upon ho- 
norable conditions, 513. Battle of, 
476. 

Heracles, his expedition in Diodorus 
derived from Timeeus, i. n. 274. In- 
troduction of his worship, 88.~ Greek 
poems about him in Italy, 87. His 
worship in Rome at the command of 
the oracle of Delphi, iii. 309. 

Heraclides, mentions the taking of 
Rome, ii. 512, 557. 

Herete, is Monte Pellegrino near Pa- 
lermo, occupied and long defended by 
Hainilear, iii. 610, 

Herculanum, traces of tillage beneath 
the tufo soil upon which it was built, 
iul 75, toll: 

Hercules. See Heracles. 

App. Herdonius, takes the Capitol toge- 
ther with some Roman exiles, ii. 293. 
Is overpowered and perishes, 296, 

Heredium, a hereditament of two jugers, 
11:71 PE) 

Herius Potilius, reveals the conspiracy 
of the Samnites at Rome, iti. 581. 


Linden, i. n. 
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Jlermodorus of Ephesus, his statue in 
the comitium, i. 309. Tradition 
about his share in the legislation, 
310. 

Hernia, i. 102, 

Hernicans, not Pelasgians, but Sabel- 
lians, derived from the Marsians, i. 
101. Treaty with them similar to 
that with the Latins, ii, 82 Re- 
ceived one third of the spoils, and 
conquests, 82. Tow this has been 
misunderstood—in earlier times they 
occupied a mueh greater exteut of 
country, 86. Sixteen towns: the 
question which cannot be decided 
is, whether with or without Anag- 
hia, 86. Appear to have sepa- 
rated from Rome between the years 
256 and 261, 87. Whether the war 
against them preceded the treaty 
of Cassius, is at least doubtful, 87. 


They renew their alliance with 
Rome, ni 48. Their war with 
Rome, from 358 to 392, 81. Con- 


clude a peace with the Romans in 
392, without submitting to them, 83. 
Their new relations with Rome, 83, 
n, 158. Allied with Rome in the 
Latin war, 129, 136. They rise 
against Rome in 440, but too late, 
251, foll, Their punishment, 252. 
Their general insurrection in 441, 
254,  Quelied in a few days by C. 
Marcins, 255. Their fate after their 
defeat, 261. ‘They join Pyrrhus, 
496. They afterwards belonged to 
the Soeii liberi, 526. 

Herodotus, only knows of the Celts in 
the extreme west, ii. 512. 

Ilesperia, in the earliest times means 
western countries, nnd is not confined 
to Italy, i. 22, foll. 

Hieraptyna and Priansium, their treaty 
affords the most complete knowledge 
of Isopolity, îi. a. 101. 

Iliero, his vietory over the Etruscans 
had favorable consequences for Rome 
in the Veientine war, ii. 206. Sup- 
ports the Romans in the siege of 
Rhegium, iii. 541, 7.981. Mild cha- 
racter of his government, 561. Beats 
the Mamertines of Messana, 562. 
Makes peace with them under the 
mediation of the Carthaginians, 563, 
foll. Allies himself with the Cur- 
thaginians in order to expel the 


Romans from Messana, 566. Benten 
by the Romans, 566. Lets them 
csœpe on purpose, 567, foll. Makes 
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peace with them and retains only n 
small territory, 569. Supplies then 
with provisions at Agrigentum, 572. 
Ther faithful ally in their distress, 
593, His government is a source of 
happiness for Syracuse and all the 
Greeks in Sicily, 617. 

Hicronymus of Cardia, the historian, 
favours Antigonus, and is against all 
the other powers of Muneedouia, iii. 
503, toll. 

“lepopavrat, pontitts, ii. n. 212. 

High-priests of the Etruscaus, elected 
for the whole nation, î. 126. 

Iligh treason, its punishment is, to be 
burnt alive, ii. n. 614 (Compare p. 
126 and 356.) 

Hills of Rome, each one was an Arx, i. 
604. 

Iimileo, the Carthaginian general, de- 
fends Lilybæum with great skill, iii. 
603. 

Hippoclides, the Chalcidian leader of the 
colony of Cum, iii. 178. 

Ilipponium, a colony of Loeri, i. 157. 

Hirpus, a Samnite and Æquian word, 
îl i IU 

History of Rome, is uncertain, even at 
i late period, ii, 211, 224, 255, 257. 
High enjoyment of success in its in- 
vestisation, 349. 

Homer, a hero among the Jonians, i. 2. 
sol, 

“Ondrauo:, general expression for Isoteles 
and [sopolites, ii. 53. 

Hooke, a writer of laudable sentiments 
and sound judgment, îi. n. 204. 

Jloratii, lay of their contest with the 
Curiatii, i. 348, foll. They belonged 
to one of the lesser houses, and heuee 
the dedieation of the Capitol was 
regarded as a presumption, 2. 1203. 
The combat of the Horatii and Cu- 
riatii decided the contest between 
Rome and Alba, according to the an- 
cient tradition, without any further 
military operations, i. n. 870. 

Iloratius Cocles, the tradition of his 
heroie action and reward, i, 542. lis 
statue, 542, foll. 

M. Horntins, and not P. Valerius, a 
cullegue of L. Brutus. 1. 536. 

M. Woratius gains a victory over the 
Sabines, ii. 446. 

Hortensian law makes the nnndines 
dies fusti and introduces the trinun- 
dinum for the laws of the centuries 
also, îi. 214. Respeeting the binding 
character of the plebiseita, its mean- 
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ing, 366, foll. Disturbs the equipoise 
of the two orders, iii. 418, 

Q. Hortensius, dictator, allays the last 
secession of the eommonalty, iii. 417. 

Hospes publicus, is admitted to the 
senate, ii. 58, foll. 

Hospitium publicum, Tpotevia— with 
states and individuals, ii. 58, foll. 

Hostages, 600 Roman knights are sur- 
rendered as snch to the Samnites at 
Candium, iii. 217. Render the reso- 
lution of the senate to break the Can- 
dine peace difficult, 219. It was pro- 
bably attempted by the faithlessness 
of the Roman people in ransoming 
them, 221. Are saved by the gene- 
rosity of Pontius, 222. 

House, the different stories in the same 
house belonging to different proprie- 
tors, li. 301, foll. 

Houses (Gentes) and families different, 
i. 318, foll. Houses conceived as the 
elements of the state, and before the 
state existed, 306. Their number is 
immutably fixt, 307. Such as are 
really connected by descent, are the 
models of those establisht in a state by 
lawgivers, 308. Numed after a hero, 
as Eponynus, not as first ancestor, 
313. Instances of the regularity of 
their numerical relations, in Dit- 
marsh, at Cologne, at Florence, 319. 
‘This proves that they were instituted 
by levislation, 320. In those free 
states also the three classes are found 

Motive for their introduction into 
the Italian cities, 320. The pa- 
trician houses alone were necessary 
elements of the state: plebeian ones 
had only private privileges, 321, foll. 
Hence the pretence of the patricians, 
that they alone were entitled to gen- 
tilitas, mm. 819, 820. Had probably 
become greatly diminisht before 
Tarqninius Priscus, and were restored 
by him, 399. How the statement 
that he doubled the senate, is thus 
explained, 400, 

Hlonsex, Lesser (Gentes Minores), those 
of the third tribe, i. 304. Before 
them the Tities had hcen in this re- 
lation to the Ramnes, 7.785. Fac- 
tion of the Tarquins who themselves 
belonged to them. 377. ‘The votes of 
the senators belonging to them, were 
taken after those of the sreatcr houses, 
ii. 113. foll. Could only vote tacitly 
upon the motions brought forward, 
114, n. 243. Must have had the 
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privilege of speaking when they were 
consulars, but always after those of 
the greater honses, 115. They had 
aright to a place in the consulship 
from the beginning, 115. This, how- 
ever, was not observed from the con- 
sulship of Horatius to the year 253, 
117. Their right restored during 
the first consulship of Cassius, 118. 
His adherents excluded from it by 
the promise of the consulship to the 
Fabii, 175, full. 178. Reconciliation 
between them and the greater houses, 
186, 2.415. From that time more 
vehement against the plebs than the 
greater houses, 209, 291, full. n. 493. 
Their conduct after Cæso’s condem- 
nation, 289. Proof that the majores 
and minores formed parties, n. 668. 
Placed on an equality with the 
greater ones by the decemvirs in 
voting in the senate, 318. Eligible 
without distinction. 319. 

Houses at Athens, their fixt and li- 
mited number (three hundred and 
sixty): common origin expressly de- 
nied, i. 311. In Etruria maintain 
themselves by foreign assistance, 123. 
In Ditmarsh, their rights agree with 
those of the Roman gentes, 317, foll. 
In German cities and states regu- 
lated at the found ition of the cities, 
and the division of the districts, 319, 
foll. In Italy by the Emperor Otto, 
319. 

Husbandmen, eareless, why struck out 
of the tribe, îi. 401. 

Hyginus, upon the origin of Italian 
cities was without value, i. 11. 

Hylli, Pelasgians, i. 51. 

Hyperboreans, who sent presents to 
Delos, Pelasgians in Italy, i. 86. 
From their country, the Celts, ac- 
cording to Heraclides, had marcht 
against Rome, ii. 512. 

Hypocrisy, religious, in the history of 
Caudium, ill. 221. 

Hyria, metropolis of the Messapians as 
Sallentines, i. 148. 


I IN LONGOBARD writing is hardly 
to be discerned from /, îi. n. 634. 

Japygia, the Greek language was in 
use over the whole country, cha- 
vacter of its works of art, î. 154. 
Boundaries, 146. Three nations in- 
habited it, 146. Five tongues in it, 
145. 
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Japyx, the same as Apulus, i. 146, n. 441. 

Iberiuns, in Corsica, in Sicily, i. 169. 
In Sardinia, 170. Spread north of 
the Pyrenees, ii. 520. At an curlier 
period inhabited only Batica and the 
coast of Spain—perhaps also the 
north of Africa, 521, Spread as far 
as Ireland and Britain, 522. 

leilian law, about the Aventine; its 
importance and its contents, îi. 501. 
Why excepted from the decemviral 
legislation, 302. 

L. Icilins, the betrothed of Virginia, 
ii. 348, 350. Induces the legion near 
Crustumeria to revolt, 350. Speaks 
in favour of the plebs, 356. lis 
plebiscitnm, 360. 

Sp. Leilius, mover of the rogation, which 
inflicted punishment upon persons dis- 
turbing the tribunes in their proposals 
to the people, tribune in the year 384, 
ii. 232. 

Ides of March are, from the time of the 
Hannibalian war, the regular be- 
ginning of the consular year, ili. 
422. 

Via, danghter of Æneus, the Rea Silvia 
of Numitor, i. 210, foll. Ilia, in 
Nevius and Ennius, is thrown into 
the Anio, 210. Ilia, according to 
all appearance, belongs to a Greek 
lay; Silvia, on the contrary, to a 
native one, 212. 

Ilians, favored and protected by the 
Romans, i. 189. 

Illyrians, immigrated, drove away the 
Liburnians in Dalmatia, i. 50. Men- 
tioned instead of the Liburnians, 151. 
In antiquity venal and faithless, like 
the modern Albanese, iii. 457. 

Ilva, subject to Populonia; why the iron 
ore was smelted on the continent, 
i. x. 388, 

Imbrivium or Imbrininm, the place of 
the battle in which Fabius gained a 
victory over the Saninites, iii. 193, 
n. 339. 

Imperator, of the Samnites and Luca- 
canians, i, 107, foll. 

Imperium, cominenced one mile from 
the city, where the right of appeal 
ceast, i. 532. ence the judicia que 
unperio continebantur, n. 1180. Com- 
pare iii. n. 330. Was often granted 
to a proconsul for the purpose of a 
triumph, 187. 

Indigitamenta, alluded to in Lucretius 
by tndicia mentis, i. n. 341. 

Infamy, civil, after the Paœtelian law 
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uttacht also to the condemned debtor, 
as it forinerly did to the uddicrus, 
iii, 185. 

Inquiliuims, the mnniceps who makes 
use of his right in an isopolite town, 
ii. 65. The Inquilini voted in the 
classes, 74. 

Inscription, in the forum of Augustus, 
restored, ii. n. 1201. Of T. Quinc- 
tins in the Saturiian numeri, x. 
1297. On the tombs of the Scipios, 
threc in Saturmian verse, i. n. 685. 
That upon M. Valerius Corvus 
emended, iii. n. 134. On the coffin 
of L. Scipio Barbatus does not agree 
with the accounts of history, 364. 
Important ivseriptions the genuine- 
ness of which has been unjustly 
doubted, 368, foll. Upon the spoils 
which Pyrrhus dedicates at Tarentum, 
479, n. 841. 

Tuteramna on the Liris, receives a Ro- 
man colony in 436, iti. 239. Inter- 
ainnis, trom Interamnium, not to be 
changed into Interamnas, i. n. 740. 
The ¢é@v«by of Interamna on the 
Liris is Interamnis, and is different 
from Interamnas which belongs to 
Interamna on the Nar, ili. n. 421. 
(According to vol. i. n. 740, however, 
the former place would be more cor- 
rectly called Interamnium.) 

Intercessio of the tribunes against a 
Senatus-consultum consisted in an- 
cient times in their refusing to pro- 
pose things to the commonalty, to 
which its consent was necessary, 
ihe Be, SI 

Interdictio aqua et igni, ii. n. 132. 

Interest, added to the principal, i, 582, 
toll. Rate of interest at Athens a 
drachma per mina, sometimes nine 
oboli, iii. 57. 

Interregnum, after the death of Romu- 
lus, i. 237, foll. As a means to evade 
the Licinian laws, iii. 48, foll. 71, 
153. 

Interrex, proposes the king, and causes 
the votes to be taken for him, i. 
340. Sp. Lucretius is interrex and 
prefect of the city, 516. The regal 
power of the interrex was not dimi- 
nisht by the Valerian laws, and le 
only accepted votes for candidates 
proposed by the senate, îi. 187. Mis- 
taken for the dictator, x. 907. Is 
elected from the year 334 (an earlier 
instance is apocryphal, n. 953) by 
an assembly of the patricians, 432. 
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Decury of interrexes, duration of 
the regal power of each interrex: 
Livy's statement is alone correct, 
i. 339. They were the Decem primi, 
340. At first taken only from the 
Ramnes, afterwards from the Sabine 
tribe also, îi. 112. An interrex had 
jurisdiction, iii. 24. 

Tolaans or Hians in Sardinia, i. 170, 
foll. 

Ionian, afterwards Achæan, towns in 
Pelopounesus, twelve in number; dis- 
erepant lists belonging to different 
periods, ii. 18, foll. Ionian tribes 
probably not abolisht till after the 
time of Clisthenes, 307. 

Iphierates, his objects in instituting the 
service of the peltasts, ili. 97, foll. 

Treland. unhappy consequences of the 
application of the feudal law to landed 
property, îi. 154.  Iberian immigra- 
tion, 522. Its union with England, 
iii, sefa 

Iron, introduced for the armour instead 
of brouze, iii. 346. 

"lomyopia and igovoula, ii. n. 640. 
Islands between Greece and Asia, in- 
habited by the Pelasgians, i. 32, 34. 
’loomoaureia, of the Latins, ii. 50, foll. 
Definition of the Greek, 51. May 
exist without an equal alliance, 73. 
Tsopolites, who left their own town, 
and settled in the one with which 
they had isopolity, were not citizens 
there, according to the Greek law, 
but at Rome they were so as erarians, 
62. Posidonius ealls the Latin and 
Italian towns, icomoAiribas méAes, but 

not the Roman municipia, #. 104. 

’foréAe and isoroAirela, used indiseri- 
minately, ii. n. 102. "IgozeAeîs by an 
erroneous phraseology just as com- 
mon as 6udripo and iaétipot, 53. 

’laériua, a general term for tooreAeis 
and ivoroairai, ii. 53. 

Italian Allies, were bound to send con- 
tingents to the Roman armies, iii, 527, 
foll. Were levied only in part for 
the annual service, 532, n. 957. Their 
prefects too were probably chosen by 
the allies themselves, 532. 

Italian Nations, must have regarded the 
Romans as their defenders aguinst 
the Gauls, iii. 380. Under the so- 
vereiguty of Rome they were placed 
in different relations, 615 

Italians, included, besides (Emotrians, 
Tyrrhenians, Sieulians and Latins 
also, i. 14. In a wider sense they 
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are Œnotrians, and Siculian Tyr- 
rhenians, 47, foll. 

Italicans, who had settled in Italy, 
mostly Sabellians, not Italians, i. 15. 
Probable number of their troops at 
Caudium, iii. 214, foll Were armed 
like the Romans, 467. Join Pyr- 
rhus after the battle of Heraclea, 
480. Those in the army of Pyrrhus 
shewed themselves nndisciplined, 506, 
510. Remained faithful in the first 
Punie war, 547, 614. 

Italicum jus, was snbsequently said to 
belong to those who were exempted 
from the land-tax, iii. 527, Com- 
pare 615. 

Ttalietes, the southern Œnotrians, — 
divided into Sicelians and Margetes, 
i. 57. heir league against the Lu- 
eanians and Dionysius, 97. Mutual 
influence between them and the na- 
tives, 161. 

Italium or Tahum, a place in Apulia 
mentioned by Diodorus, ili. 244. 

Italus or Vitalns, represented by a bull 
with a human face, i. n. 17. talus 
and Siculus one name, 47, n. 148. 

Italy, extension of the name over the 
whole peninsnla, i, 12. Is the conn- 
try of the Italians, 13. Absurd de- 
rivations. 13. Earlier boundaries, at 
least from the Tiber to the Garganns, 
15. Alteration of the boundaries ac- 
cording to the Greek phraseology. 17, 
21. In Sophoeles it is the eastern, 
and Œnotria the western eoast of 
Italy, 17. In the last period of the 
western empire, 21. Was weakened 
by the Gauls, iii. 75. Extremely 
flourishing before the Hannibalian 
war, 547. Its coast is ravaged in 
the year 465 by the Carthaginians, 
575. Land in Italy was essentially 
free from taxes, 527, 615. 

Ix, the Oscan termination for icus, i. a. 
441. 


JANICULUS, taken by the Etruscans, 
ii. 203. retaken, 205. 

Janus, in the forum Poarium; in the 
middle age it was called the palace of 
Boethius, i. 288. The double one 
on the via sacra; its signification, 
292. 

Javelin of Romulus, took root and grew 
asa tree, 10 S 

Jealousy of the lower classes of their 
rights, iii. 301. 
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Jews, under the French dominion, were 
in several conntries enlisted in the 
armies above their nnmerienl propor- 
tion, and tnt intentionally, ii. x. 
553. 

Judices, originally, according to all ap- 
pearance, the decemviri, i. 428. This 
was the view of Antonins Augusti- 
nus, n. 996. 

Judicia que imperio continebuntur, be- 
youd the first mile round the city, 
iil. n. 330. 

Judicium turpe, ii. 399. 

Jugernm, double mensnre of two uc- 
tus, ii. 629. Two were even as- 
signed to the colonists at Anxur, ili. 
176. 

Jugum, yoke through which prisoners 
were dismist; its proper meaning, îi. 
AA. ills QF, 

Julii, belonged to the lesser houses, ii. 
188. 

Juniores patrum, instead of patricii mi- 
norum yentium, i. n. $32. Compare 
a. 1143. 

C. Junius Brutus, consul in the year 
455, gives way to his collegue L. 
Postumius, ti, 400. 

C. Junius Bubuleus, consul in the year 
435, iii. 236; and again in 437, 242. 
Ts successful against the Samnites, 
244. Dedicates a temple of Salus, 
244. Magister equitum to I.. Papi- 
rius Cursor in 488, 249, Dictator in 
436, he conducts the extraordinary 
levies against Etruria, 276. Has the 
temple of Salus painted by C. Fabius, 
who probably painted his victory over 
the Samnites, 356. 

C. Junins Bubuleus, the son, consul in 
the year 469, iii. 513. Celebrates a 
triumph, x. 904. 

C. Junins, suffers with his whole fleet a 
fearful shipwreck on the coast of Si- 
cily, ii. 608. He occupies the town 
of Eryx, 609. When called upon to 
render an account, he put an end to 
his own life, 609. 

D. Junius Brutus, conquers the Vesti- 
nians, ili. 192. 

D. Junius Brntus, conquers the Falis- 
cans in the year 454, iii. 406. 

L. Junius Brutus, poeheal story, his 
descent and feigned idiocy, i. 493. 
His severity. 497. His death, 498. 
Kirst consul, 496.  Mourned tur, 
his statue in the capitol, 498. The 
absurdities in the story about him, 
511. ‘That he was tribunus ce- 
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lerum is historically certain; the 
feiuned idiocy belongs to poetry, 515. 
What the mame of Brutus may 
have signified, 515. Plebeian, 521, 
523. 

J. Junius Drutus, in what year his 
edileship and his participation in che 
trial of Coriolanus occurs, ii. 233. 

Junius Gracchanus, his excellent history 
of the Roman constitution, ii. 10, 
foll. May be taken as the source of 
all the statements in which the era 
of the consuls is mentioned in consti- 
tutional reforms, 2. 251, 183. 

Juno, of Argos, her worship amoug the 
Tyrrhenians, î. 45. Siculian worship 
at Falerii, 45. Favours in the poem 
the expedition of the Romans against 
Veil, îi. 481, foll. Accepts the tem- 
ple on the Aventine, ti. 479. 

Juno Moneta, an oracle from her tem- 
ple encourages the Romans, iii. 507. 
Jupiter Imperator, his statue was not 
brought from Præneste, îi. x. 1298. 
Jupiter Indiges, to whom they sacri- 

ficed on the Numicius, i. 188. 

Jurisdiction connected with the procon- 
sular power, iii. 186, foll. 

Jus applicationis, i. 324. 

Jus exulandi, existed between Rome 
and Samnium, til. 221, toll. 

Justice, administration of, in the muni- 
cipia and provinces, for Roman citi- 
zeus sojourning there, tii. 290. 

Justin (vit. 1), emended, i. n. 77. The 
war of Pyrrhns is one of the worst 
parts of his work, iii, n. 927. 

Justitium, what it effected, its origin 
in an historical form, i. x. 1325. Its 
real meaning, iii. n. 377. 


KINGS OF ROME. Eusebius in his 
chronicle gives them 240 years, î. 242, 
in accordance with Fabius, 243, and 
with Poiybius, who followed the pon- 
tiffs, 242. Their power, 343, foll. 
Chosen alternately from the Romans 
and Quirites, 304. Second king 
chosen hy the Romans from the Sa- 
tines, 238. Their throne and badges 
twofold, 227. After the abolition of 
the kingly dignity the royal demesnes 
were divided among the plebeims, i. 
497. 

Kings of Etruria, one was elected in 
each Etrusean town, i. 126. One of 
these kings was appoiuted head of 
the whole nation, 126. 
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Knights, patrician, their horses only 
could be taken from them. they could 
not be struck out from the centuries, 
ii, 402, Were called up first in the old 
centuries, iii. 332. In the later ar- 
rangement they voted in the first class 
of the country tribes, 341. Their 
solemn annual procession instituted 
by Fabius and Decius, 347. Their 
census existed probably as early as 
the Hannibalian war, 346. Laws 
respecting a knight’s horse, 347, n. 
588. The equestrian ordo probably 
defined in the new law concerning 
the elections of Fabius and Decius 
by the census of a million of ases, 
327, 346. Its condition in the new 
comitia of the centuries became much 
more favorable, 329. Have threefold 
the pay of the infantry: whether this 
was changed after 408, is doubtiul, 
66. 

Knight’s horses, the regulation of their 
equipments and pensions is attributed 
to L. Tarquinins the first—the pur- 
chase-money stated is not extrava- 
gantly high—meaning of the com- 
mand to sell the horse, i. 440, foll. 
A plebiscitum upon it to which Cicero 
alludes, n. 1016. Laws respecting 
them explained, iii. 347, n. 588. 


LACINIAN promontory, the extreme 
point for Roman ships in the peace 
with Tarentum, iii. 272. 

Lacinians, the same as Latins, also a 
name for (Enotrians, i. 85. 

Lacinium, sanctuary of the Œnotrians, 
185. 

Lacinius, synonymous with Latinus, i. 
85. 

Lacus Curtius, îi. 237. 

C. Lætorius, collegue of Volero Publilius 
in his sccond tribunate, ii. 217. His 
resolute speech, 220. 

Lævinns, see Valerius. 

Lævius Cispius, of Anagnia, ii. 86. 

Lanassa, daughter of Agathocles, first 
married to Pyrrhus, and then to De- 
metrius, ili, 460. 

Land, possession of, in India, explains 
the Roman ager publicus, ii. 135. 
Has existed in like manner through- 
out all Asia, and also in Egypt, 185. 
Measure in the Licinian law, iii. 13, 
n. 14, The violation of this law 
was afterwards carelessly punisht, 
413. 
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Languages, their earliest character and 
fate, i. 51, foll. 

Lannvium, in alliance with the Vol- 
scians, ii. 588. After the Latin war, 
it was admitted to the full franchise 
and incorporated into the tribus Mar- 
cia, iti. 142, 

Laos, a colony of Sybaris, i. 158. 

Lar Tolumnins, king of Veii, com- 
mands the embassadors imprisoned 
at Fiden to be put to death, pays 
for it with his own life, îi. 457, foil. 
Poetical description of the single 
combat in which he fell, 461. 

Sp. Larcius and T. Herminins, forged 
consuls for the year 248, i. 536. 

Larissa, the name of many Pelasgian 
fortresses, i. n. 60. 

Latiar, name of the Latin holidays, 
il. n. 62. 

Latin Auxiliary Troops, after the year 
261 in separate coliorts, îi. 40. 

Latin Colonies, those establisht in the 
period after the Julian law, had 
quite different laws from the earlier 
ones, ii. 78, foll. No connubium, but 
commercium with the Romans, 81, 
In accordance with their Latinitas, 
that of freedmen was formed, 77. 
Colonies after the conquest of Latium 
are trne frontier fortresses: the first 
of them was Cales, iii. 173. After- 
wards those Roman colonies also 
were called Latin, which Rome dur- 
ing the time of the league had ceded 
to the Latins, 93. 

Latin Confederacy, price of a coalition 
against the plebeians, i. 607. 

Latin Diet, ii. 29. 

Latin Domain Land, is distributed 
among the Roman people, iii. 138. 
Latin Holidays, much older than Tar- 
quinins, îi. 34. Were the common 
diets for the three confederate na- 
tions; they lasted six days, 35, dur- 
ing which a religious peace was 
observed, 35. Were held imme- 
diately after the time when the con- 
suls entered on their office, iii. n. 

391. 

Latin Language, its two elements, i. 
55, foll. Its peculiar character, 83, 
foll. 

Latin State, its boundaries, ii. 17. Not 
a mere confederacy—but united by a 
senate and popular assembly, 22, 
foil. 

Latin Towns, necessarily thirty, form- 
ed three confederacies at different 
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times before Tarqninins, ii. 18, 22. 
At the period of Albws greatness, 
i, 202, îi. 19. Fourth change of the 
confederacy, 22. On the alliance with 
Rome newly arranged, i. 561. Those 
of the thirty towns, which are in the 
hands of the Æquians and Volscians 
after the great Volseian war, ii. 258, 
foll, Others stated to have been 
conquered by Coriolanus, 239. Others 
again of which, from their situations, 
this cannot be doubted, 260, 

Latina via, probably older than the 
Appian road, iii. 306. It was se- 
cured by Fregellæ, 177, 236. Upon it 
Pyrrhus marched towards Rome, 496. 

T. Latinius, tradition about him, ii. 106. 

Latins, name of the Siculians in La- 
tium, used as synonymous with Pris- 
cans and Latins, i. 79, foll. Con- 
sidered by some as Grecks of the 
Trojan war, who had become es- 
tranged froin their country men—this 
was the opinion of Aristotle, 185, 
foll., and of [eraelides Lembus, 186, 
Treaty with Rome under Servius; 
the table containing it in the tem- 
ple of Diana on the Aventine, 367, 
foll. Peace restored as early as the 
year 258, or 259,ii.16. The treaty 
with Cassins laid the foundation of 
an entirely new relation, us the re- 
ward of a coalition against the plebs, 
17. They coulil not during the Pub- 
lilian quarrels support the ruling 
power at Rome, 219. Latins and 
Hernieans are separated from Nome 
after the Gallic calamity, 581. How- 
ever some of the towns of Latium 
remained in alliance, 581, foll. Their 
distracted state after the Gallic war, 
iii. 89, ‘Their diet at the spring of 
Ferentina down to the dissolution 
ot their state in 410, 90. After 
the restoration of their constitution, 
two pretors are at the head of the 
state, 94, foll ‘They carry on the 
first Samnite war in alliance with 
Rome, 115, foll., 125. heir pro- 
posals for a union with Rome, 130; fair 
indeed, but impractieable, 131. They 
are delvated near Vesuvins, 134, and 
near ‘Trifunum, 138. Are judged by 
Rome, 139, toli. hey lose their eon- 
nubium and eommereium, 143, foll. 
They afterwards vote in a tribe, 530. 
Their magistrates, as sneh, received 
the Roman franchise, 534. 


Latinus, becomes Jupiter Latialis, 
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i. 84. Whose son? Different state- 
ments about it in mythology, 85, foll. 
According to Cato he was slain by 
the Trojans, 194. P 

Latium, instead of Jus Latit or Latini- 
tas, îi. n. 159. Latium majus and 
minus, n. 163. 

Latium, coast of, a sand-bank, i. 194. 
In the treaty with Carthage extends 
beyond Terracina, 90. Divided into 
the kingdoms of Latinus and ‘Turnus, 
(the state of the Prisei latini and 
pure Tyrrhenians), îi, 21. Dissolved 
from the time of the great Volseian 
war—places not taken pussession of 
by the conquerors, submitted to the 
supremacy of Rome, 257, foll. Re- 
news the alliance with Rome about the 
year 392, iii. 48, 78, 90, 94. It then 
had alternately the snpreme eom- 
mand of the united army, 90, foll. 
125. Union of its centuries with the 
Roman ones into maniples, 91, Com- 
pletely conquered in 412, 138, toll. 
its coast produeed needle-wood in 
antiquity also, n. 425. 

Latrones, mercenaries, iii. n. 478. 

Laurentians, in isopolity, with 
ii, 143. 

Lautule, situation of the place, iii. 64, 
228. Seat of the rebellion of the 
year 408, 64,72. Defeat of the Ro- 
mans under Q. Fabius there, 229, foll. 
Its consequences, 230, 

Lautumix, in the Capitoline Hill, ii. 
n. 819. 

Lavici, name of the Latins, i. 84. 

Lavici, receives pleLeian colonists with 
heredia, ii, 434. Is not a Latin 
colony, 1. 957. Alhed with the 
Equians, 259. Taken—the seat of 
a Roman eolony, 463. Originally 
Latin, and colony reeeived into the 
Tribus Publilia, in. 93, foll. 

Lavines, name of the Latins, hence 
Lavininm, the naine of their common 
sanctuary and Lavinia littora, i. 84, 
foll., 201, n. 261. 

Lavinia, the mediatress of an alliance 
between foreigners and the Italian 
Pelasyians, i. 194. 

Lavinians, spoke to Timæus about the 
images of the Trojan gods, i. 184. 

Lavinium, colony of the Albuns in com- 
mon with the Latins, i. 201. Fuun- 
dation and miraculous signs; images 
of the three animals of fate, 195. 
Dionysius leaves the taking of it by 
the Volscians undecided, ti. n. 299 
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(see also Bovillæ). Lavininm and 
not Lanuvium, iii. p. 275, was per- 
severing in the Latin war, 140. Con- 
quered in the year 412, 140, foll. 
Lavinus, a dialectic form for Larinus, 
i. 84. 

Law, Furian, on testaments, is older 
than the Voconian, iii. 354. foll. The 
Hortensian, does away with the equi- 
poise of the two estates, 418. The 
Lieinian, 2, foll. The last and useless 
attempt against it, 71. Perhaps pro- 
teeted by penalty of death, 71. The 
Menian, 421. The Poetelian, 156, 
298. The Publiliau, 61, foll The 
Ogulnian, 350, foll. The Valerian, 
about the appeal to the people, is 
renewed, 354. For the cancelling of 
debts, 61, foll. 67, foll. Military, 65. 
Concerning the rate of interest, 52, 
foll, Concerning the curule offices, 
69. Is set aside in times of danger, 
364, toll. That no one should vow 
a sanctuary withont a decree of the 
senate and without the consent of the 
majority of the tribunes, 318. 

Law, public, corresponds in its grada- 
tions to the relations of private law, 
iii, n. 947. 


Laws at Rome before the XII Tables 


ii, 280. There was no want of 
written law; but the case was the 
same as in Italy previous to the draw- 
ing up of the statutes, 281. Each 
tribe of the patricians had a different 
law, and in like manner the plebs of 
Ancns, 284, foll. 

Laws, favorable to the plebeians, did 
not exist in the Papirian collection, 
i. n. 1001. 

Lays, sources of Roman history, i. 
254, foll.  Perizonius first observed 
this, 254, foll. Sung at feasts, 254, 
foll. Three great lays are to be 
distinguished in the history of the 
kings; that of Romulus, of Tullus, 
and of the Tarquins, 258. A frau- 
ment of that of ‘Tullns has been pre- 
served in Livy, n. 687. A plebeian 
spirit prevails in them, and they can- 
not have been older than the rebuild- 
ing of the city, 260. Sacred songs 
about Romulus are mentioned by 
Dionysius, 212, n. 616. 

League of Sp. Cassins with the Latins, 
its contents, ii. 38. Accurate, but not 
complete, 39, foll. 

Leandrias in Diodorus, more correctly 
Cleandrias, iii. a. 289. 
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Lectisternium, of the year, 356, ii. 571. 

Legate of Appius Claudius, first crosses 
over to Messana alone, iii. 564, then 
with troops, 565. 

Legend of the presultor ludorum,—re- 
ferred to dates which are distant from 
one another by centuries, ii. 2.221. 

Legendary Stories, their peculiarity is 
to invert things into their opposites, 
i. 40. n. 106. Instances, 43, 48; in 
the case of the Lydian Tyrrhenians, 
n. 596; of the execution of the nine 
patricians, and of the nine tribunes 
of the people, ii. 128, 416. 

Legends, whether they had a rhyth- 
mical form is of secondary impor- 
tance, îi. 6. Those which take their 
rise among the people differ from 
mere dreams, i. 247. Of uncertain 
age, iii. 313; have been introduced 
into cireulation among the people from 
books, n. 713. 

Legion, of Servins, was a phalanx, and 
armed completely inthe Greek fashion, 
i. 476, foll. The second and third 
classes not much provided with de- 
fensive arms, because the first formed 
the front, 477. Legions of 4000 
men refer to twenty-five tribes, ii. 
n. 1291, Fabulous acconnt of ten 
legions under the decemvirs, n. 742, 
Its number in the manipular order 
is 4500 men, iii. 101, 214. Four 
legions are regularly levied during 
the fifth century, 318. Legions of 
4200 men occur in Polybius as early 
as the year 521, 345. They are 
numbered according to the order in 
which they are levied, 367, foll. 
One legion annihilated near Came- 
rinum by the Gauls in the year, 451, 
377, foll. The new order of the legion 
presnpposes the abolition of the dis- 
tinetion according to classes, 333, 
This new order occurs as early as 
the year 521, 345. 

Legiones urbane, different from the 
reserve which consisted of the seniores 
and causarii, 1.121. Undoubtedly 
phalangite, 123. 

Legis actiones, collected by Cn. Flavius, 
ini. 315. Character of this book, 316. 

Lemuria, a festival, i. 227. 

Cn. Lentulus, consul in 471, marches 
into Lneania against Pyrrhns, iii. 519. 
Triumphs, 520. 

Leonidas of Tarentum, probably the 
author of the inscription on the spoils 
of Pyrrhus, iii. n. 841. 
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Lepontians, of the Reetian stock, i. 
113. 

Letter, worship of the, prevailed at 
Rome in various ways, iii. 475, 

Leuternia, the country of the Sallen- 
tines. 1. 147. 

Leuterniaus, Salleutines, i. 147. 

Levies for the legions, aflected only 
those belonging to a tribe, i. 470; 
conducted hy force, îi. 186. Lege sa- 
crata, n. 990. Of armics in Greece, 
are easy in later times, iii. 270. 

Levites, why they reecived the tithes of 
the land of Canaan, ii. 137, foll. 

Lex Sacrata, binds an army to persevere 
to the last, iii. 284, n. 492, 

Lex Tribunicia a law by the curies, 
upon the motion of a tribunis cele- 
brum, i, 527. 

Liberi Socii, are opposed to the Feederati, 
iii. 526. 

Libertini. See Freedmen. 

Liburnians, were not Illyrians, but a 
Pelasgian people, widely spread on 
both sides of the Adriatice, i. 50. 
Liburnians aud Illyrians inhabited 
the countries between the Venetians 
and Pannonia before the Gallic inva- 
SOW, Wi, SLA, 

Licinian family was respected and rich 
at Rome at an early time, iii. 2, foll. 

Licinian jugers, iii. 2. 19. 

Licinian laws, fable as to what occa- 
sioned them, iii. 1, foll. First law 
concerning the division of the consul- 
ship, 4. foll.; was first violated in the 
year 395, 49, and repeatedly down to 
the year 407, 50, 71. Was threaten- 
ed even by Appius Claudius, 301. 
Second law, the real Agrarian law, 
11, foll. Third law to relieve debtors, 
20, in which there is neither injus- 
tice nor oppression, 20, full. They 
were, probably, all sworn to ns a 
treaty, 30. Their salntary conse- 
quences, 74. 

C. Licinius Calvus, consular tribune in 
the year 377, iii.3. Magister equi- 
tum, in 381, 27, 2. 35. 

C. Licinius Stolo, origin of his surname, 


iii. 3. He is the soul of the legisla- 
tion which is named after him, 4. 


He himself violated his own law res- 
pecting the possession of publie land, 
and was condemneil in the year 407, 
20, 52. Ile did not enrich himselt 
by his law of debts, 20, foll.  Pro- 
bably, triumeir rei publice consti- 
tuende, and therefore uot consul im- 
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mediately after his law, 44; perhaps, 
not at all, #. 76. 

P. Licinins Calvus, at the head of the 
plebeian order, ii. 498. Military tri- 
bune in the year 359. Aecording to 
the Capitoline Fasti it was he who 
held the office in 355, and not his son, 
n, 840. 

Sp. Licinius, tiibune of the people, ii. 
190. 

Licinius Maeer, his orations furnisht 
materials for Dionysius and Livy, ii, 
10. Was attentive to records and the 
history of the constitution, 11. The 
safest authority for the early history 
of Rome, n. 276. 

Lightning, at present usnally spares the 
Capitol, and often strikes St. Peter's, 
iii. 7.919. 

Ligurians, appear to have also inhabited 
Tuscuny in ancient times, i. 163. 
People of their nation lived on lake 
Garda, and in other places beyond the 
Po; were in possession of the whole 
of Picdmont and of part of Corsica, 


164. Beyond the Alps as far as the 
Pyrenees, 164. Their origin is un- 
known, 165, Unfairly jndged by 


Cuto; they were, on the contrary, 
a brave and sterling people, 165, foll. 
Ligurians and Liburnians muy be 
related to each other, 167. 

Lilybeum, besieged in vain by Pyr- 
rhus, iii. 511. Main post of the Car- 
thaginians in Sicily, 598 Was very 
strongly fortified, 601. Besieged by 
the Romans, 602. Its harbour de- 
stroyed by the works of the be- 
siegers, 605. Its siege may be com- 
pared with that of Ostend, 603. 

Limitatio, Italian,—was adopted by the 
Italictes, ii. 623. Definition of it, 
624, 

Liinites, were markt by slips of land, 
left uuecultivated, îi. 624, fell. which 
remained public property and were 
reserved for highways, 628. Legal 
peculiarities of fields markt off by 
limites, 631. 

Lintenta legio, of the Samnites, iii. 391, 
n. 657. 

Lipara, its inhabitants cruise against 
the Tyrrhenian pirates, îi. 485. 
Taken by the Romans in 494, iii. 596. 

Lis, perhaps in reality only the mie 
for the suits in the centuimyiral court, 
iii. 553. 

Lista, capital of the Sacranians, i. 78. 

Liternum, à Campanian town, ili, 112. 
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Liticines, the same as eneatores, ii. n. 
‘487. 

L. Livins, popular tribnne at the peace 
of Caudium, is not delivered up with 
the others to the Samnites, iii, 220, 

M. Livius, pontiff, conseerates Decius to 
death in the battle near Sentinum, 
iii. 383. 

Livy, the excellence of his work, i. 5. 
How poetically he related ancient 
history. 228, foll. Took the history 
of the kings from KEnnius, 346. His 
picture of the taking of Rome a mas- 
terpiece, althongh in an historical 
point of view untenable, ii. 543, foil. 
He is no authority respecting the ple- 
beian or patrician rank of a man of 
the earliest age, n. 902, and n. 735. 
He misunderstands the drawing by 
lot of ten tribes, for the purpose of 
colonizing Lavici, n. 958. How he 
contradiets himself about the intro- 
duction of pay tor the army, ». 966. 
Weakens the miracle in the legend, 
n. 1054. Divides his history in such 
a manner that the commencement of 
great events always begins with a 
decad, n. 145. How his chronology 
differs from that of Cato, 559 A 
note inserted in 1v. 20, 459. Is mis- 
taken in his account about the draw- 
ing up of the army, iii. 100. His 
poetical mind, n. 141. Mistakes the 
relation between Rome and Latium 
at the beginning of the first Samnite 
war, 115, 117. Is inaccurate in his 
account of the fate of Latinm, after 
the peace, 141. Is probably mistaken 
respecting the year of the Potelian 
law, 156. His chronological erronrs, 
n. 293. He judges incorrectly about 
the relation of the Romans to Alex- 
ander the Great, 170. Conceals the 
peace with the Gauls, 171. In the 
war of 423 he always mentions the 
Palepolitans, and not the Ncapoli- 
tans, n. 321, He errs in his opinion 
abont the granting of the imperium, 
187. Is unfair towards the Taren- 
tines, 189. In his narrative of the 
second Samnite war he is very indif- 
ferent about the events, 192. Hasty 
in his topography, n. 339. Mistakes 
the great danger in which Rome was 
in 426, 199. Is not trustworthy in 
his account of the Caudine calamity, 
212, foll. Is entirely misguided by 
national vanity, 213; by misunder- 
standing, 224, foll. His account of 


the years 433 and 434 is a failure, 
227, 230, 233. Differs from the 
triumphal Fasti, 239.  Possest un- 
doubtediy accurate information about 
the history of Patavium, 273. Wrote 
at least his ninth book after the cam- 
paign of Drusus in Germany, 279, n. 
485. He makes np two narratives 
into one, 280. Au instance of his 
hastiness, n. 492. He contains the 
principal passege concerning the new 
arrangement of the centuries, 337, 
n. 556. He says by no means ex- 
pressly that it was not introduced till 
after the completion of the 35 tribes, 
345. He supposes without any rea- 
son that it was a mere accident, that 
previous to the Ognlnian law the 
number of angurs was four instead of 
six, 351. In the third Samnite war 
he often follows Valerius of Antium, 
358. An errour corrected, 37. 
Places in a false light the resolution of 
the Samnites to march into Etruria, 
369, foll.  Confounds Clusium and 
Camerinum, n. 637. He has overlookt 
the tribnnate of M°. Curius, 412. In 
his account of the wars of Pyrrhns 
he followed old Latin sources, n. 841. 
Niebuhr takes leave of him, n. 666. 
He, as well as Dionysins, endeavours, 
by the insertion of a particle, to ren- 
der vague a clear expression of their 
authorities, i. n. 1228, ii. n. 172, n. 
670, n. 775, n. 1282. His Epitomes 
do not always contain the ocenrrenees 
in their chronological order, iii. n. 688. 
They were made not long atter his 
own time, n. 932. 

The first decad, its text depends 
upon a single original manuscript, îi, 
n. 405.  Liyy emended (1.93, 27). 1. 
n. 873.—(. 36), n. 892.—(i1. 1), x. 
1161.—(11. 15), x. 1187.—(n. 36, 
li, n. 292,— (11. 41), n. 364. (11. 63), 
n. 555.—(111 33), n. 733.—(111. 56), 
n. S15.—(v. 12), n. 1096.—(xxvI. 
13), n. 150.—Epitome, xx. n. 145, 
Epitome, Lyi. n. 272,  Emended 
from manuscripts (1. 53, 55), i. n. 
1135.—(11. 30, Marcus instead of 
Manius), n. 1328.—(11. 35), îi. n. 
217.—(111. 9, 10), n. 634.—(111. 67), 
n. 793 — (iv. 53 and vi. 19), n. 
1334. 1. 44, to be emended from 
Kutropius, i, n. 1031. Conjecture 
on 11. 16, n. 1236. On 11. 39, ii. n. 
535. On ii, 82 n loc 
reading in 11, 43 correetly emended 
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by Sigonius, ii. n. 428. 11. 24, cor- 
rectly emended by Duker n. 255. 
Iu sur. 27, a veading which is at least 
preferable as to the matter, n. 608. 
In 111. 63, a double reading, eaeh of 
which is to he preferred to the com- 
mon one, x. 828. In 117. 64, more 
probable that it is not quite correetly 
exprest chan that it should be an 
errour of the pen, 7.833. 1v. 16, 
completed. n. 937. The beginning of 
the seventh book probably mutilated, 
how to be completed, n. 405. In 
v. 32, a tempting reading, n. 723. 
The reading în XXII. 57, establishr, 
i. n. 1025. An emendation of 
Krevssie (vu. 8) recommended, iit. 
82, n. 155. [mended by transposing 
a sentence (1x. 46), n. 550. The 
correet reading (in x. 14 and 15) 
pointed out, n. 622. Emended with 
Gronovins, n. 572. The numbers in 
X. 30 corrected n. 617; and the 
same in x, 42, 2.663. 

Locatio, became gradually enstomary of 
eensorial contracts concerning the 
tribute upon produec : whenee locatio 
agri is spoken of, ii. 140, toli. This 
misled the Greeks, 141. 

Loeri, its foundation by Locrian bond- 
men —the most ancient Greek city 
in (Enorria, 1. 157. Its respectability 
and extensive territory, 157. After 
the battle of Ileraclea, betrayed the 
Roman garrison, iti. 480. Conquered 
hy the Romans after the garrison of 
Pyrrhus was destroyed, 516. Snb- 
dned by Pyrrhus, 516, foll. 

Locupletes, or assidui, what persons be- 
longed to them, i. 449, n. 1041. 

Lollius, a Samnite, excites the last traces 
of a Samnite war, ili. 542. 

Lucanaa, 1. n, 286. 

Lueania, the greatest part of its inhabi- 
tants were subjeets, 1. 60. 

Lueanians, as early as about the year 
329 masters of the north-western 
part of Osnotria, i. 60, ‘Their great- 
est extent, 95. Their first settlement 
and extension, 60, How late they 
came into (Enutria, 95, full. Con- 
tinued to spread until the peace 
with Dionysius the Younger, 97, foll. 
Familiar with the Greek language, 
105. Their wars against Thurii and 
Tarentum, 97. A ruling people and 
a far greater number of subjects, 98, 
foll. Contribute towards the rnin of 
the Greek towns in Italy, iii. 160. 

VOL. ILC. 


After the insurreetion of the Brut- 
tians, they direet their forces against 
the Sirius, 160, toll. The assistance 
of Alexander ot Epirns is called in 
against them, 163. Alexander makes 
war upon them, 166. Tle is com- 
pletely defeated by them, 167. The 
Lucanians are nnder the influence of 
Tarentum, 168. Their power sinks 
after the war of Alexander, 168. 
Pay homage to Alexander the Great 
at Babylon, 169, Reasons for it, 164. 
They ally themselves with Rome at 
the beginning of the second Samnite 
war, 185. Renonnce che treaty with 
home, and submit to the supremacy 
of Samninin, 196,207. Tire account 
of it in Livy is fabulons, 189. They 
are withdrawn from the soveraiuty 
ot Samaium, 259. After this they 
direet their arms against Turentum, 
268. Are obliged to join Cleonyiuns, 
271, Are again invaded by the Sam- 
nites, 260. ‘Their internal feuds, 189, 
360. Place themselves under the 
protection of Rome, 360, on tolerable 
conditions, 434 Make war upon 
Thurii, 434 Are defeated by C. 
Fahrieins. 337; by Carvilins and Pa- 
pirius in 476, 524. Lneanian exiles 
with Alexander of Epirns, 167, 189. 


Luearia, îi. nu. 1199. 
Eneer, or Lneeram, probably the name 


of the town on the Crelian, î. 297. 


Luceres, sometimes looked npon as 


Etruseans, sometimes as ‘Pyrrlieniais 
—they were also called Lacertes— 
citizens of a tawn on the Cælian, i. 
296, foll. Their laws referred to 
Tullus, 297. Tnllns Tlostilins be- 
ing derived from Medullia, suggests 
that they were dependent Latins, 
298. ‘The lesser houses, 304, foll. 


Luceria, conquered by Q. Fabius in the 


year 427, iii. 201, n. 352. Besieged 
hy the Samnites in 428, 210, The 
Roman standards and hostages can- 
not possibly have been kept there 
by the Romans, 222, After the vic- 
tory of Candium, it became Saninite, 
223. Its importance, 224 It was 
taken, it is said, by the Romans în 
430 by eapitnlation, 225; but more 
probably not till the year 434, n. 390, 
p. 233. Occupied by a Roman colony, 
237. There a battle is fought be- 
tween the Romans and Samnites, 
390. 


Lucilins shews that Privernum be- 
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longed to the tribus Ufentina, iit. ». 
314. 

Lucretia, her tragedy, i. 494, foll. 

1. Luerectius, first senator as senior 
consular, ii. n. 1263. 

L. Lueretins and M. Manlius, why 
compelled to abdicate, ii. 494. 

Sp. Lucretius, is interrex as prefeet of 
the city, i. 516. Erreneously men- 
tioned as the successor of Brutus, 
536. 

Lueumones, a patrician caste of priests, 
i. 122, foll.  Lunaties also called so, 
122, It is not an Etrusean name, 
378, foll. 

Lustrum, great Roman year, i. 277 
The close of it, 280. 

(). TLutatins, draws up the constitution 
of Sicily. iii. 619. 

Lycaonids, list of them, i. 25. 

Lycinus, commander of Antigonus at 
Athens, probably a fugitive Taren- 
tine, iii. 539. 

Lydian origin of the Etrnseans, what 
gave rise to this opinion, i. 111. 

Lydians, different from the Meonians, 
they are barbarians who settled in 
the conntry, î. 110, n. 340. 

Lydus, Johannes, a passage in eomplete 
confusion explained, îi. n. 252. low 
he ignorantly mutilates the state: 
ments of Gracchanus derived from 
Gains, n. 748, tii 2.70. A passage 
in 1. 38 emended, îi. n. 907. Mis- 
take in the increase of questors from 
four to eight, x. 944. 

Lysimachns, deprives Pyrrhus of his 
part of Macedonia, ili. 460, n. 815. 
Lysistratus, the first who took portraits 

in sculpture, 1, ». 664. 


MACEDONIANS, Pelasgians, î. 31. 

Macella, a Sieilian place, taken by the 
Romans, ii, 579. 

Machiavelli, his views upon the Ayru- 
rian laws, ii. 131, foll. 

Maerobius (1. 11, p. 245), emended, îi. 
n 221 

Maæcia tribus, formed of Latins, iii. 142. 

(). Madius, tribune of the people, is 
surrendered as a security for the 
peace of Candium, iii. 220. 

Sp. Mælius, procnres and distribntes 
corn, 11.418, foll. Accused: killed by 
Ahala, 419, full. Jtis gnilt at least 
very doubtful, 420, foll. 

Manian law, concerning the previous 
sanction of the euries of the elections 
of inagistrates, 11, 421. 
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M. Manius, the first tribune who made 
use of the power of his office, îi. 185. 

C. Meenius, conquers the Latins on the 
Astura, in the year 412, iii, 140. A 
statue is erected to him, 145. In 
452, dictator to institute inquiries 
into plots and conspiracies, 291, foll. 
Defended against a charge of Livy, 
n. 500. Lays down his office, 292. 
In the year 435, dietator against 
Capua, 232. Probably the author of 
the Mænian law, 421, 

Magister equitum, Master of the 
knights, appointed hy the Dictator 
at a later period; originally he was 
elected, i. 569, foll, probably by the 
centuries of the plebeian knights, 
570. Île was commander of the re- 
serve, as otherwise the proconsul, îi. 
ite RER 

Magistracy, the appointment of any 
without appeal was forbidden on the 
penalty of outlawry, îi. 368. 

Magna Grecia, so called on acconnt 
of the growth of a numerous Greek 
population în Génotria, i. 61. Jie- 
mained Greck until the fourteenth 
century —remnants ot Greeks still 
extant, 62. Suffers under manifold 
wars, iii. 434. 

Mago, a Carthaginian admiral, lands at 
Ostia, 1. 506. 

Majores and seniores. confounded, îi. 
113, foll. 

Maleventum, the extreme point of the 
cunpaign of 428, ii. 210. Refuge 
of the defeated Samnites, 235. Here 
Deeins, in 449, defeats the Apulians, 
366. 

Mallio Capitolinus, tate about him, îi. 2. 
1545. ; 

M. Mallins, a literary quack, 1. n. 7. 

Malugo, a Latin place beeome unknown, 
i. n. 765, 

Mamertines, Sabellian mercenaries after 
the death of Agathoeles, iii n. 211. 
Attack Pyrrhus after his return from 
Sicily, 516. Those of Messana ra- 
rage Sicily, 561. Reduced by Hiero, 
562. Divided into a Punie and a 
toman party, 592. Subsequently 
they are the allies of Rome, 582. 
Their republic remains indepeudent 
even after the first Punic war, 617. 

L. Mamilius of Tuseulum, îi. 296. 

Octavius Mamilius and the Latins take 
part in the war of Porsenna, only 
according to a forged representation, 
i. 541, foll. 
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Mancipi, only the ancient pronunciu- 
tion and orthography for mancipii, 
i. n. 1044. 

Manipular legion, its 
ni. 97, foll, 

Manius, abbreviation of it, î. n. 1199. 

C. Manlius, according to some he is the 
leader of the secession in the year 
408, ili. 72. 

Cn. Maulius, when consul he holds an 
assembly of the tribes in the fields, in 
order to test the power of the soldiers’ 
oath, iii. 51. 

L. Manlins, consul in 490, gains with 
Regulus a victory near Eenomns, 
iii. 583, foll. Is called away froin 
Africa, 586. 

I. Manlius Vulso, consul in 496, be- 
gins the sieze of Lilybreum, iii. 602. 
M. Manlins, certainly an enemy of 
Camillus, even before the Gallic pe- 
riod, îi. 504. Saved the Capitol, 548. 
Called Capitolinns, not on that 
account, but beeause he had his 
house there, #. 1214. Acconnt of his 
having recommended a garrison to 
be placed, and of his having had 
the command there, 545. This pre- 
tensions, character, mortification, 
605. Redeems a debtor, 607; and 
afterwards devotes his whole fortune 
to that purpose: — patronus piehis, 
607. What he demanded for the 
plebs, 608. Imprisoned, then set at 
liberty, 609. Accusation of the tri- 
bunes, for what object, 610, Dis- 
charged, 611. The senunce not 
postponed: — new uecnsation before 
the curies, 612. They outluw him, 
613. Manlius took the Capitol, is 
hurled down by treachery. 618. 
False accounts of his death. 614. 

The people mourn for him, 615. 

P. Manlius, dictator during the com- 
motion after the Licinian law, ni. 27. 

T. Manlius, his hervie contest with the 
Gallic giant, tii. 76, foll. The time 
of at is doubtful, 77. Consul in the 
Latin war, 129. Ilis severe senei- 
ments towards the Latins, 131. 
Gains a victory near Vesuvins, 137, 
foll. 

T. Manlins, the son, 1s executed after 
the unhappy victory over the ‘Tusean 
commander, ti. 134, foll. 

Manubiæ, of Pometia, sometimes stated 
at forty, sometimes at four hundred 
talents, i, 512, foll. Calculated typi- 
cally at oue hundred and twenty 
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talents, one-third of which was the 
share of Rome, 513, n. 1137. 

Manufactnres of cloth and dyeing, are 
especially favorable to the maime- 
nanee of a large city population, 
i. 161, 

Manumissio, by vindieta and the ren- 
sus : difference of their legal conse- 
queuces, i. 594, foll. 

Manuseripts, the sign for thousand, 
which is omitted in them, has been 
the cause of many mistakes, ili. ». 
622. Explained according to Picrins 
Valcrianns, n. 647. 

Mareii, their prophetical books were 
highly poetical, 1. ». 688. 

Cn. Marcins Coriolanns, îl. n. 530. 

ITis expedition has been left untoucht 

by scepticism, notwithstanding the 

irreconcileable coutradiction of both 

historians, 95. (Compare, 237, n. 

535.)  Impossibilities, 96. Tis con- 

demnation must fall after the year 

253, 98. Ilis affair may be made 

to agree with history, if it is placed 

twenty years later, 99. foll. ‘The 
terms of peace ascribed to him are 
those of the vear 295. 100. How it 
has happened that the tradition is 

pusht so far back, 101, foll, 107. 

His expedition under his own ans- 

pices is the ancient form of the story. 

107, fol. The tradition itself, în its 

essential parts, is quite credible, only 

the date of ir has been nnsplaced. 

233. Related, 235, foll. In what 

succession his undertakings are re- 

presented in Livy, n. 535. Before 
he eneamps at the Fossa Cluilia he 

makes war upon the plebs only, 238. 

The interests of the Volscians were 

not the question at issue, but the re- 

turn of the exiles, 238, foll. Lives 
and dies in peace among the Vol- 
cians—fictions respecting his death, 

241. foll. In Roman story he is con- 

sidered as an independent enemy of 

the country, the Volseians only as 
his allies, 242, foll. Doubtful if he 
had a shure in the peace of the vear 

295: his conquests nothing bnt a 

donble list of those which the Vol- 

scians and /Equians made, 243. The 
statement that his camp had been on 

the site of the temple ot Fortune is a 

forgery, 101. 

Mares Rutilns, first plebeian dic- 

tutor. i. 47. Victorious against the 

Ltrnscans, 48. 84, foll. The patri- 
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cian houses refuse him the triumph 
over the Tarquinians, 85. First ple- 
beian censor, 50, 62. Consul in the 
year 393, 62; in the year 403, 62; 
and again in 405, 63. 

C. Marcius, consul in 438, takes Alli- 
fee, but was afterwards conqnered by 
the Samnites and wonnded in battle, 


iii. 245. Consul in 441, he gains a 
victory over the Hernicans, 255. De- 
feats also the Samnites, 255. Tri- 


umphs, 256. An equestrian statue is 
erected to him, 262. 

C. Marcins. commands the reserve in 
the battle near Sentinum, iii. 298. 

C. Marcins, is censor a second time in 
the year 482, whence his surname 
Censorinus (but uncertain), iii. 556. 

Q. Marcius Philippns, triumphs in 465 
over the Etruseans, iii. 430. 

Marrana, Fossa Cluilia, i. 205. Where 
the Latin road intersects it, 205. 

Marriage :—divorce was almost impossi- 
ble in the case of a marriage by con- 
furreatio : in a marriage not conse: 
erated separation was free at all 
times, i. n. 635. Without connu- 
bium: whether the child of a ple- 
beian woman was received into the 
commonalty, n. 1162. More pro- 
perly to be called mixt than un- 
equal :—men sprung from such mar- 
riages were the most violent enemies 
of the honses, ii. 385. Were quite 
honorable, 337. But children from 
them did not inherit. 338. 

Marrucinians, a Sabellian people, i. 99. 
Are neutral in the Samnite war, 
iii. 191. Conclude in 443 a peace with 
Rome, 251, 263. 

Marruvians, a name for the Marsians ; 
hence Marrucinians, i. 100, n. 817. 
Mars, assists the Romans against the 
Lueanians and Bruttians, iii. 437. 
Marsians, a Sabellian people, i. 100. 
They charmed serpents, 106. A 
Marsic inscription, 105. They re- 
main neutral in the Samnite war, 
iii 191, In the year 439 they were 
probably allied with the Samnites, 
250, foll. In 403 they conclude a peace 
with Rome, 263. In the year 445 
they are nnited with the JEquians in 
a revolt, but are soon conquered, 267. 
Are compelled to recognise the su- 
premacy of Reme, 267. Belonged 10 

the soci fuederati, 526. 

Massaliots, the Ganls favored them, 

ii. 518. Their contribution to the 
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ransom of the city rewarded, 554, 
580. 

Masses, tactic with, is everywhere the 
most ancient, iii. 466. Was developt 
most completely by Philip, 467. 

Massilia, its foundation —the Gallic 
assistance is a fable, ii.517. Friendly 
towards Rome, iii. 242. 

Mastarna, companion of Cæles Viben- 
na—according to the Etruscans it is 
the name of Servius Tullins, i. 282. 

Matrons, honours which they enjoyed, 
and laws for their protection, i. 231, 
foll. Did not receive ready money 
from the republic for their jewels, 
ii, 485. Rewarded for contributing 
their ornaments, 580. 

Matuta, ii. 478. Her temple at Pyrgi, 
plundered at Dionysius, 493. Tem- 
ple at Satricum, iii. 226. 

Mavors, his cave, i. 220, n. 614. 

Maximus, this surname was often given 
during the fifth century, iii. n. 589. 
Is placed by Livy before the nomen 
gentilicium, n. 622. 

Medes, the name Amzigh gave occasion 
to their being regarded as the pro- 
genitors of the Libyans. ii. n. 1153. 

Media acies, in two consular legions is 
the order of the veterans, ii. 448. 

Mediterrancan Sea, dangerous, especial - 
ly abont the snmmer solstice, iii. 592, 
foll. 

Medma, a colony of Locri, i. 157. 
Megacles, sacrifices himself for Pyrrhus, 
in the battle near Heraclea, iii. 477. 
Megasthenes, leader of the Chalcidian 

colony at Cuma, iii. 178. 

Melpum, its faH, i. 117, ii. 517. 

Agrippa Menenius, his fable advocates 
the law of debt, i. 610. 

T. Menenins does not support the 
Fabii; is defeated, ii. 203. Is ac- 
cused for the purpose of obtaining a 
declaration of his guilt; is condemned 
and dies of a broken heart, 207. 

Meonians, Tyrrhenians on the Lydian 
coast, î. 42. (They are related to the 
Lydians, as the 'Tyrrhenians are to 
the Etruscans.) 

Mercenaries, in the service of the Sam- 
nites, probably furnisht by Tarentum, 
iii. 202. Are necessary at Tarentum 
as they were at Florence on account 
of the nature of the circumstances. 
162, 

Mercury, the dedication of his temple, 
in. 1326. 

Messana, taken possession of by the 
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Miunertines, und besieged by There, 
iii. 561. Is protected by Carthaze, 
563, foll. Falls at last into the hands 
of the Romans, 566. 

Messapians, in a wider sense afe the 
Sallentines and Calabrians; în a uar- 
rower, Calabrians, î. 146, foll. Are 
said to have been Cretans: four dif- 
ferent accounts about them, 147, foll. 
Their war with the Tarentines, 149. 
Their power after the victory, subse- 
quent decline, and final dependence 
upon Tarentum, 150. ‘The pretended 
Messapian inscription in Greek. The 
Messupians, or Sallentines, made war 
upon by Alexander of Epirus, and 
are then allied with him, iii. 166. In 
465, they ally themselves with Taren- 
tum against Rome, 442. 

Metapoutum, i. 158. 
Tarentum against the Lucanians, 
iii, 161. Conelndes a treaty with 
Alexander of Epirus, 166. Couquered 
by Cleonymus, 271. 

Mérowo:, are not mentioned at Rome; 
there is, however, reason to suppose 
that they existed there, i, 594, foll. 
Those who obtained isotely, did not 
probably possess the honorary rights 
of n proxenus, îi. 52. ‘Their number 
at Rome quite insignificant—why ? 
Te 

Meton, the Tarentine, account of his 

retended wisdoin, lit. 444. 

do ilorus, the enemy of the Romans 
relates a fable about the Volsinian 
war, iii. 406. 

Mettius not Mottus, i. n. 873. 

Mettins Fuffetins his perfidy 
punishimeut, i. 349. 

Mezentins, what taxes he levied from 
the Rutuliaus, and elaimed from the 
Latins, i. 195, toll, 

Milionia, a Marsian town conquered by 
the Ronraus, iii. 267; again by Pos- 
tumius, 389. 

Military service, gave a right to assign- 
ments, hence the erarians were not 
allowed to engage im it, ii. 163. Is 
in ancient times a protection against 
the prosecutions of creditors, i, 65. 
By the constitutional reform of the 
year 449, it is more equally distri- 
buted, 328. 

Military arrangement of the Romans 
was originally that of the phalanx 
iii, 98. Description of the later one 
in the fifth century, 469, toll. 

Milo, leads the first Epirots over to 
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Farentum, hi. 447, foll, After Pyr- 
rhus had gone to Sicily, Milo com- 
minds the troops which are left be- 
hind, 510. Is at last also left behind 
at Tarentum, 521. Rules crucily in 
the city, 528, foll. Betrays it to C. 
Papirius, 589. 

Minores and juniores, majores aud 
senivres, confounded with each other 
ii. 113. 

Minores and juvenes, confounded i. 2. 
1143. 

Minturnæ, a town of the Ausonians, 
taken by the Romans by treachery, 
iii, 232. In the year 450, it is occu- 
pied by a colony, 373. Yet it was 
diflicult to find colouists on account 
of its dangerous position, 373. 

L. Minucius, what the ancient annals 
may have related about his campaign 
of 296, ii. 263 Difference of the 
Capitoline Fasti about him, 7. 604. 

L. Minucius, prefeet of the corn mar- 
ket; his pretended measures, ii. 41s. 
Is said to have gone over tothe plebs, 
to have been made tribune of the peo- 
ple by cooptutio, und to have lowered 
the price of corn to one as,—which 
is unreasonably represented as a sale 
of the stores of Melius, 423. Honours 
with which he was rewarded, 424. 

M. Minucius, whose name has to be in- 
serted in Dionysius, vi. 69, ii. LIS. 
M. Minueius (in the Hannibalian war), 
his relation and that of his gentile 
Lucius to the Dictator who saved the 

troops, ii. n. 611. 

Ti. Minucius, consul in 442, against 
Samnium, iii. 257, He receives, 
according to some accounts, a fatal 
wound, 258. 

Minyæ, were Pelasgians, their pretended 
expulsion from lemnos and Imbros 
by the Tyrrhenians, i, n. 114. 

De Mirabilibus: the treatise bearing 
this title and aseribed to Aristotle 
was written about Olymp. 130, i. 2. 
382. For the most part extracted 
from Timæus, 20, foll. 

Miracles in Roman History, how they 
are to be looked at bv us, iii. n. 644. 
The belief in them injured neither the 
wisdom nor virtue ofthe Romans, 178. 

Meenia, buildings in the city, ii. a. 80. 

Mulossiun dogs, are still famous, 
iii. 453, 

Molossians have for a time the supre- 
macy of Epirus, ii. 454. Are long 
governed by kings, 455. The most 
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ancient Greek writers always call 
them Molottians, n. 295. 
Molossis, a very fruitful country, iii. 
452, 
Money, reduction of its real value in 
the first Punic war, iii. 612. 
Mons sacer, 1. n. 1332. 
Mont Sainte-Odilie in Alsace, the walls 
on it seem to be Etruscan, îi. 525. 
Montani, members of a guild in the dis- 
trict of Septimontium, i. n. 931. De- 
rive their name from the montes in 
the city, which were quite different 
from the seven hills, iii. 298. 
Monte cavo, Capitoline hill of Alba, 
1. 200. 
Montesquieu, his view of the Agrarian 
laws, ii. 132. 
Morgctes in Sicily, i. 170. 
Mourning, worn for the consuls who 
died in office as well as for the kings, 
i. 524. Of the matrons, for Brutus, 
498. For Publicola 559. For Co- 
riolanus, îi. 241. After the calamity 
of Caudium, iii.268. Colour of mourn- 
ing at Rome, 2. 378. Mourning of 
the nobility and the knights on ac- 
count of the election of Flavius and 
Anicins to the curule edileship, 317. 
C. Mucius Seævola, story abont his 
deed and his reward, i. 554, foll. 
(The opinion exprest on p. 545, that 
a Seævola conld not have been a pa- 
trician is corrected in Vol. ii.) 
Mucius. statement that he as tri- 
bune of the people burnt nine of his 
collegues, ii. 413. This execution is 
attributed to the populus — Mucius 
had no other share in it, than that of 
lending his assistance to it, 414. If 
there were ten tribunes, it could not 
have occurred till atter the Decem- 
virate, 414. [n that case it may have 
happened in the year 311,415. How- 
ever, more probably, it is only the 
execution of the nine patricians, 416. 
Mugilla, according to the certain emen- 
dations of J. Gronovius, îi. n. 595. 
Multe (tines), appeal in the case of one 
to the burgesses; cannot have been 
granted to the plebs, at the time Dio 
mentions, but only to the populus. 
Legal amount of them already fixt 
by Publicola, îi. 231. Their amount 
for plebeians limited by Sp. Tarpeius 
and Aternins, 302. This and not 
valuation formed the contents of that 
law: difference between multa and 
pena, n. 690. Manner in, which it 
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was inflicted, 303. Fines exacted as 
well as applied by the curule ediles, 
iii. 41. The highest was inflicted 
upon L. Postuinius, 413. 

Maultare îi. n. 693. 

Mundus in the comitium, i. 227. 

Municeps, articles in Festus, ii. 2. 109. 

Municeps, stands in opposition to the 
immunis—the meaning of obligation 
to service occurs even as late as the 
Pandects, ii. 54, fol Why Cicero 
described it in a quotation from Ti- 
meus by a circumlocution, 55; com- 
pare 53. A municeps settled in an 
allied city was at once, and without 
any formal registration, considered 
as a citizen, 62, foll. Municipes 
(erarians) removed from the comitia 
of the centuries by the law concern- 
ing elections of Fabius and Decius, 
iii. 327, foll. 

Municipia, different from the socii and 
the nomen Latinum, ii. n. 150. 

Municipium, definition of three diffc- 
rent kinds of mnnicipium preserved 
in Festns, ii, 56, 7.109. First iso- 
polity, 57, 59. Second, dependent 
sympolity, 59. Third, equal sympo- 
lity, cives jure optimo, 59. 

Municipium, originally the right itself, 
ii, 56. With the Volscians, 238. 
One of the demands of Coriolanus, 
and a condition of the peace of the 
year 295, 256. 

Munitus, or menitus means the build- 
ings within the city, îi. 2. 80. 

Munus,performance of duties, Ae:toupyla, 
ii. 54, n. 106.  Munus honorarium, 
a confused definition in Gellius, a. 
105. 

Munus fungi not munere fungi, îi. n. 
105. 

Murgantia, a Samnite place, iii. 368. 
taken by the Romans, 368. 

Music and dancing of the Etruscans, 
i. 136. 

Mutilation, bodily, excluded persons 
from high offices, i. 545, n. 1209. 

Mythico-historical age, accounts about 
it formed from historical lays among 
varions uations, i. 247, foll. 

Myths, Greek, were known at Rome 
and in Italy at an early time, ili. 
311. 

Myttistratum, in Sicily besicged by the 
Romans and relieved by Hanilcar 
in 487, iii. 580. Cruelly conquered 
by the Romans in the year 488, 
iil, 581. 
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NUEVIUS, was municeps Cumpunus, în. 
n. 105, 
‘nets to Latium, and his stay at 
Carthage, i. 191, toll.  Ilis story 
about Hine send the twins, 210. Frag- 
ment emended, #. 550. 

Names of countries, were always de- 
rived from their iuhabitants, 1. 13. 
Names of places, neuters in cute 
formed from the Greek as and ous, 
n. 148. Names of nations in Latin, 
their derivative foums, ». 219. From 
Greek mythology, were carly changed 
in the popular lnignagc of the Ro- 
mans, i, 311. 

Narnia, the early name of Nequinum, 
iti, 287. 

Nations, which have several names, are, 
aeeording to the views of mythical 
times, represented mutder these names 
as different and hostile nations, i. 2. 
558. Migrations of nations in Italy, 
176, foll. 

Navy of the Romans, first step towards 
forming one, ii. 241. 

Neapolis, lounded by the Eretrians, i. 
156. Founded by Cumans and kin- 
dred Greeks four miles from the old 
town, iii. 180. Is governed together 
with Palepolis, 180. Besieged by 
the Romans, 181, 156. Is taken by 
capitulation, 188. 

Neapolitan, eonstitution of the tocehj or 
seggj, its history, i. 402, 404, 

Neapolitans is used as a common name 
fur the citizens of Neapolis and Pa- 
lwpolis, iii. 180. At the time of 
the taking of Rome by the Gauls 
ullied with Samninm, 180, foll.; 
perhaps by isopohty, a. 322, Charged 
by the Romans with plunder and 
piracy, 180. foll, Dismiss the em- 
bassy, 181. 

Nearchus, author of the dialogue 7epi 
ndov7s, iii. n. 373, 

Nenia, songs in memory of the deceast, 
1.256. Preserved in the inscriptions 
of the Scipios, 257. 

Neoptolemus, probably a son of Alex- 
ander the Molussian, reigns lor a 
time in common with Pyrrhus, ii. 
458, toll. Is put to death by hin, 
459. 

Nepete, captured before the Gallic pe- 
riod, îi. 492, foll.  Surrendered to 
the Etruseans, 585. Retaken, 586. 
A Latin colony, 582. Was reckoned 
amoug the Latin places for the sake 
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of completion, îii. 93. On the later 
Fliuninian road it protects the rus 
cau frontier, 277. 

Nepos, his era for the foundation of 
Rowe, i. 268. 

Nequinumt in Umbria, taken by the Ro- 
mans in 447, reevives a colony and 
the name of Narnia, iii. 287. In its 
defence it was supported by Sanmite 
nuxiliaries, 360. 

Nexi, could serve în the legions, be- 
“anse their property was still regis- 
tered in their own name—the mis- 
take of Dionysius in believing that 
they served only as slingers, i. 580. 
Were relieved by the Punteliau law, 
Ws Wire. 

Nexuin, în a wider sense according to 
the definition of Ælins Gallus, 1. 576. 
In a more limited sense excluding 
the manetpia, 577. It existed tor 
plebeians only, ii. 283. 

Nexus, what is to be understood by it, 
1.576. One is not to think of fet- 
tered slaves for debt, 576.  Varru's 
definition, 577. Ile who did not re- 
deem himself was assigned as a slave, 
578, 

Nichomacus, the governor of Pyrrhus 
at Croton, outdone by a stratawem 
of Rutinus, i. 515,  Escapes with 
great loss to Tarentum, 515. 

Nine patricians executed at the stake, 
the account of which has been veiled 
over in the chronicles, but preserved 
in the ritual books, ii. 126, foll. 

Nine tribunes of the people, their exe- 
cution by P. Mucins is probably only 
an inversion of the execution of a 
Mucius Sewvola, together with eight 
others, ii. 128, foll. 

Nobility, patrician and plebeian, their 
relation to each other, iii. 302. 

Nola, Tyrrhenian, i, 74.  Chalcidian 
und Ilellenized, afterwards Oscan 
and barbarian, 77. Must be consi- 
dered a Chaleidian colony, iii, 174. 
Allied with the Samnites, 112. 
Friendly towards the Greeks, it cu- 
courages Palæpolis to resist Rome, 
131. Sends auxiliaries thither, IS1, 
They obtain free departure, 188. Li 
is taken pussession of by the Romans 
in 435, in consequence of a treaty, 
236. Stood in isopolitan relations 
to Samnium, 236. An the peace 
of 444 it comes entirely under the 
soverainty of Rome, 259. 

Nomen and gens, synonymons, i. 2. S07 
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Nouw Cuprotinte, distinguisht by Varro 
from the populifugia, 11.573. 

Nones, thirty-eight in the year of ten 
mouths, as many as Dies fasti, i. 
27S: 

Norbu, a colony in the year 262, ii. 94, 
Must have been lost to the Volscians, 
108. Inthe Pomptinian territory unit- 
ed with Latium as a colony, probably, 
common to Rome and Latium, iii. 92. 

Noricum, whence the Celtic ambassa- 
dors must have come to Alexander, 
11 010: 

Northern lights, towards the end of the 
third century of the city, îi. 276. 

Notaries, their guild, îi. 406, foll. (Seri- 
bee) in ancient times, iii, 298. Inthe 
later times of the empire the posses- 
sores are analogous to the notaries, 
300. They preserved the Roman 
law in Italy, 300, 

Novelli (Livy xi. 5) surname of the 
Gavillii, îi. n. 595. 

Nuceria Alfaterna, its situation, iii. 245, 
Allied with the Samnites, 112. Aban- 
doned the Roman alliance, 245. Ro- 
man soldiers ravaging its territory 
are slain there, 245. Is conquered 
by Q. Fabius in the year 489, 250. 
By the peace of 444 it comes for ever 
into the possession of the Romans, 
259. 

Numa Mareins, a Sabine, ii. 112. 

Numa Pompilius, story about him, i. 
239, foll. No lays upon him, 240, 
His life corresponds to the first secle 
of Rome, 244. Hence the statement 
of Dionysius about his age when he 
became king, 2. 661. Why 39 or 
43 years were assumed for his reign, 
245, foll. Ile is mentioned as the 
author of the office of warden of the 
city, only through being confounded 
with Numa Marcins, îi. 113. 

Numbers whieh are only made up from 
accounts: the 28 battles of the debt- 
slave, i. n. 1823. That of the ple- 
beian emigrants, n. 1331, The 4000 
Samnites sent to Palæpolis, îi. 84. 
The service years of Scaptius, n. 214. 
The 1000 men of Sp. Fnrius, x. 569. 
The 4000 or 4500 men of Ap. Her- 
donius, 7.670. ‘The sears of L. Si- 
cinius, n. 769. The 400 companions 
of Virginius, n. 775. 

Numbers, formulas, which are not to 
be regarded as real numbers, such as 
7 and 70 among the Jews; 6 among 
the Latins, îi. n. 147, 12 families 
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and 30 men of the Potitii, i. 605. 
The tithe of the booty of a rich town, 
or of a great victory, 12 times 10 
talents of silver, or 12 talents of 
gold. Snessa and battle of Regillus, 
i.n.1137. Veil, ii. 486. 

Numbers, national: that of the Sabel- 
lians was four, as that of the Romans 
was three, ii. 84. llence the tribes 
were four in number, &4, foll. Twelve 
in Roman institutions, perhaps, arose 
from the multiplication of the two 
numbers, as was the case at Athens 
also, 85. Three and one-third among 
the Romans: in the legend of the 
present of a golden crown to Cincin- 
uatns, 2. 612 ; probably, also, in the 
one dedicated by T. Quinctius, as well 
as in the vow made by the senate, 
n. 1296. 

Numerical system in Roman history, i. 
253. According to what principle 
the dates of the kings were determined, 
253, toll. 

Ti, Numicins, tribune of the people, is 
given up to the Samnites, as surety for 
the peace of Candium, iii. 220. 

Numidian kings, furnish the Carthagi- 
nians with cavalry, iii. 570. Throw 
off the dominion of Carthage, 587. 

Numisius, pretor of the Latins in the 
great Latin war, iii. 138. 

Numismaties, still require a scientific 
investigation for the time of the re- 
public, iii, 552. 

P. Numitorius, uncle of Virginia, ii. 
349, 352. 

Nundines, were the days of meeting for 
the plebs, ii, 213. For the populus, 
on the other hand, they were nefasti 
and feriæ: on these days nothing 
could be transacted with the latter, 
until they became fasti by the Hor- 
tensian law, 214. Their number 
thirty-eight, and originally coinciding 
with the conrt-days, iii. 314. 

Nursia, after the Sabine war it becomes 
a prefecture, iii. 404, and remained in 
this relation for a long time atter- 
wards, 555. 

Nymphius, general of the Neapolitans, 
and accomplice in the conspiracy, ili. 
187, foll. 


O, the letter, is wanting in the Etrus- 
can alphabet; may, however. have 
occurred in their pronunciation, îi. 
136. 


Ublacus or Oplacus. a Frentanian, 
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threatens the life of Pyrrhus in the 
battle of Ileraclea, iii, 477, n. 837. 

Occupatio, ii. u. 301. 

Occupatorius ager, only the public land, 
ii. 624. 

Oceurrences, of a later date, transferred 
to an earlier time, so that the same 
appears in two places, instances of it, 
i. 551, ii, 242, foll. n. 554; ii, 263, 269, 
09% 

Ocrieulanians, are the only Umbriaus 
that form a permanent alliance with 
Rome, iii. 286. 

Ocrisia, her miraculous pregnancy, 1. 
364. 

M’. Octacilius, consul in 483, crosses 
over to Sicily, iii. 568. 

October horse, Timæus knew of it, und 
saw in it a memorial of the wooden 
horse of Troy, i. 185. 

Œnotria, comprised Bruttium and Lu- 
eania, i. 56. 

Œnotrians were Pelasgians, i. 26. 

Œnoutrus, nccording to Pherceydes, a 
sou of Lycaon; Apollodorus does not 
mention him, i. 25. 

Officials, class of, was not wanting at 
Rome, but was without inflnenee and 
honour, hi. 299. 

Ogulnian law, gives to the Plebeians 
their share in the priestly offices, iii. 
351, foll. 

Q. Ogulnins, one of the ambassadors to 
Epidaurus, iii, 408; and also to Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, 2. 999. 

Oligarehs at Rome, cansed many of 
their opponents to be assassinated :— 
oath in some of the Greek oligarchies, 
13299 

Oligarchy, its nature, i. 454. Crimes to- 
wards subjects are common in oligar- 
chies, ii. 289. Its attachment to the 
lower classes from hatred of the in- 
dependent and well-boru, iii, 302. 

Olympiad, 98, 1, for the invasion of the 
Celts, in which Rome is said to have 
been captured, is certainly stated by 
Timeus—this, however, is to be un- 
derstood of the immigration across 
the Alps, and is quite crroneonsly re- 
ferred to the capture of Rome, îi. 
557. It is the year of the fall of 
Veii and Melpum, 566. OL 99, 3, 
is the true year of the capture of 
Rome, 560, 563: and, consequently, 
the commencement of the Christian 
era (according to Varro in the year 
754, and to Cato, 752), has to be 
counted from the year 736, 562. 
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Ombrica, of the Greeks, from the Alps 
to the Garganus, i. 144, foll. 

Opica, Aristotle mentions Latium as a 
part of it, i, 64. 

Opicans, inhabited only the Northern 
part of Samnium, betore the Sabellian 
migration, i. 64. Pusht forward by 
the Subellians, they overpowered the 
Seculians and Italians, 73. In Greck 
phraseology before ihe time of Alex- 
ander they were the Sabellian ineree- 
naries, 66, full. 7.206. Opicans and 
Umbriaus are of the same stock, 82. 

Sp. Oppius, the collcagne of Appius, as 
civic pretor, ii. 326. Convenes the 
senate, 353. Accnsation, crime, and 
death, 375. 

Optimates, their party among the Ita- 
lian allies is in favour of the interest 
of Rome, iii. 286. 

Oracles, given in spoken words, are not 
found in Italy, 1.508. The Delphic, 
what it said about the Alban lake, 
remnants of an ancient rhythmical 
translation, îi. n. 1048. Examination 
of it, 481. 

Orbi Orbaque, why they are mentioned 
in the census, although not connted, 


i. 470. Orbe comprises all single 
women who were not nnder the 


caput of a man, vidue, 520. 

Orders in the Roman state are spoken 
of as distinct people, ii. 282, n. 642. 
Orestians, one of the northern Epirot 
tribes, iii. 452. Afterwards quite se- 

parated from Epirus, 452. 

Orosius emended (11. 4), i. n. 709.; 
(iv. 13), ii, n. 145.  Calculates the 
years of the city like Fabius—how 
many less than Livy, 564 Had 
before him an abridgment of Livy 
in which the dates were marked, iii. 
n. 7305. 

Ortona besieged by the Ædquians, îi. 
109. 

Oscan langnage, became that of the 
Sabellian conquerors, the Samnites 
and the Lucanians, i. 67. Is ex- 
pressly distinguisht by Varro from 
the Sabine, 67, foll. Was prevalent 
over the whole of the south of Italy, 
68, Forms that element of the Latin 
language which is not Greek, and is 
by no means unintelligible, 68. Was 
still in nse at the destruction of Her- 
culaneum, 40, 105. Oscan words in 
Latin are shortened, $2. 

Oscan pranomen, il, 2.311, 

Oscans, entirely the same as Opteans, 1. 
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67. Strabo, however, calls the un- 
mixt Ausonian uations, Oscans, and 
those mixt with the Sabellians, Opi- 
caus, 66. 

Otto, the Emperor, is considered with 
good reason as the founder of the civic 
constitutions of Italy by mixing dit- 
ferent nations, 1. 319. 

Outbergess, mpd£eros and Isopolite, their 
difference from a citizen of the pale, 
o Tale 

Outlawry by a privilegium, may be sus- 
tained according to the XJ/Z tables, 
ii. 612, foll. 

Ovid Fast, ii. 201, explained n. 445. 
In his Fasti an important historical 
authority, iii. 29. 


P, is used in the Oscan for the Latin 
qu; hence Æqui, Opici, Apuli the 
same name, i. 73. 

Pæonians, according to Herodotus Teu- 
crians, consequeutly Pelasgians, i. 51. 

Postum, a Greek population of Posido- 
nians, remains there under Lucanian 
supremacy, i.95, Alexander of Epi- 
rus gains a victory there, iii. 167. 
Receives a colony in 473, 544, 

Pagani and montuni at Rome, in what 
manner they differed, iii. 298. 

Pagi, instituted by Servius Tullius, ii. 
249, TepimdAta, n, 566. 

Painting, honored by the Romans as a 
liberal art, iii, 356. Painting of 
battles in the fifth century distin- 
guisht by its correctness and grace- 
fulness, 356. 

Palæpolis, Parthenope in contradistine- 
tion to Neapolis, i. 156, Formerly 
Parthenope a Cumæan colony, îii. 
179. Its site ascertained, 179, foll. 
n. 320. Besieged by the Romans, 
181, 186. Taken by treachery, 187, 
foll.; then destroyed, 188. 

Palatine and Aventine quarrel, in the 
traditions of the most ancient times, 
1.222, 

Pale, Pale -burghers, i. n. 961. 

Palladium, the Greeks believed it pre- 
served at Siris, i. 182, foll. The 
desire of thinking it preserved seems 
to have caused faith in the tradition, 
that Æneas had carried it to Latiuin, 
187. 

Palm-branches, were given at Rome to 
the victors in the public games from 
the year 453, iii. 425. 

Palm-leaves, uscd as a material for 
writing, î. n. 1119. 
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Palmerius, first attackt the aecount of 
the captivity aud death of Regulus, 
iii. 599. 

Palumbinum in Campania, conquered 
by Sp. Carvilius, iii. 395, foll. 

Paudosia, residence of the (Enotriau 
kings, i. 58.  liere Alexander of 
Epirus falls in a desperate contest 
against the Encanians, iii. 167. 

Panegyrie oration upon Q. Fabius, as- 
cribed to Marcus must have existed 
and been à source for the account of 
the campaign of 274, ii. 198. 

Pannonians, doubtful whether really 
Peeonians, i. 51. 

Panormus, taken by the Romans in 493, 
ili. 595. Great victory of Metellus 
there, 596, foll After the first 
Punie war it is free and not subject 
to tribute, 617. 

Pantaguthus, a Roman monk often ap- 
pealed to by his disciples in order to 
give weight to their own opinions, iii. 
n. 560, His opinion about the change 
of the constitution of the centuries on 
the basis of the tribes, 333, refuted, 
334. 

Papirian law, its genuineness cannot be 
doubted, i. 249. 

Papirins Cursor, pretor at the begin- 
ning of the Latin war, made dictator, 


iii. 132. Against the Antiatans, 199, 
foll. According to tradition he was 


the hard usurer against the youth C. 
Publilius, 156, foll. In the year 434, 
dictator against the Samnites, 192. 
Returns to Rome on account of thie 
auspices, 193. Thirsts for vengeance 
against Q. Fabius, 194, foll. Is com- 
pelled to pardon by the unanimity of 
the senate and the people, 195. Gains 
a decisive vietory over the Samnites, 
and grants them a truce, 195, foll. 
Triumphs in 430 over the Samnites, 
224. In great difficulty before Ln- 
ceria, 224. In 438, he is appointed 
dictator by his enemy, Q. Fabius, 
246. Conquers the Samnites, 249. 
Was twice dictator and five times 
consul, 249. His merits and pecu- 
liarities, 250. 

L. Papirius Cursor, the son of the 
former, consul in 453, to bring the 
third Samuite war to a close, iii. 390. 
Example of his unbelief and scorn 
of the auspices, n. 660. Defeats the 
consecrated armiés of the Saninites, 
393. Celebrates a very brilliant tri- 
umph, 396. Is blamed by his soldiers 
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for his avarice, adorns the forum with 
the spoils, 396.  Cousul iu 474, with 
Sp. Carvilius, to bring the wars in 
Italy to a close, 525. L. Papirius who 
proposes the law concerning the in- 
stitution of the tresviri capitales, was 
probably pretor, and not a tribune, ii. 
410. 

M. Pupirius, killed by the Ganls, ii. 545. 

Papius Brutulus, commander of the 
Sainuites: his advice decides the 
Samnites to undertake the second 
Samnite war, iii. 185. Destined to 
be given up to the Romans, he puts 
un end to his own life, 203. 

Parauæa, is restored to Epirus under 
Alexander the son of Cassander, iii. 
459, n. Sh. 

Parthenope, or Palapolis, i. 156. Al- 
lied with the Samnites, iii. 119. Is 
the ancient name for Palipolis, 179. 

Parties at Rome, during the second 
Samuite war, iii. 291, foll. 

Pascua, term for public land, subject to 
taxation, i. 158. 

Passages, ancient, in the Capitoline hill, 
Javisse, iii. n. 716. 

Pastures, were at one time the only 
lands that paid taxes, ii. 158. Right 
of pasture on the ager pnblicus, un- 
lawfully extended, iii. 13. Limited, 
15. n. 14. 

Patavium, said to be Trojan, under 
Tiberius the first city in Italy after 
Rome, i. 166. 

Vater, synonymous with citizen, i. 327. 

Patres, erronconsly understood by later 
historians as senators only, 1. 327, 
foll. The patres whose uuctoritas 
was necessary, are the houses, not 
the senate alone. This Livy mis- 
took at first, but afterwards saw 
clearly, îi. 224. Instances of his call- 
ing the whole of the patricians patres, 
n. 505. He distinguishes the patres 
as a soverain assembly, from the 
senate, 224, foll. Patres and populus 
synonymous, n. 507. În later times 
signify only the senate, iii. 148, foll. 

Patrician Houses, a very small number 
are mentioned in the Fasti, but there 
are traces of a great many more, i. 
330. ‘They counted without doubt 
thonsanus of men capable of bearing 
arms, 605. 

Patricians, houses, citizens, according 
to Cincius free-born, i. 329. Internal 
fends among them, ii. 125, toll. Their 
tyrauny during the second deeenvi- 
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rate, 341. Rejoice at the defeat of 
the first plebeian consuls, iii. 81. 
Try to make use of the alliance with 
Latin, for the purpose of oppressing 
the plebeians, 48,65. Blind in their 
pretensions, 146, 152. ‘Their condi- 
tion which is entirely altered, de- 
mands a different pusition in the 
comitia of the centuries, 323. In 
what way it was granted to thein, 
327. Their opposition to the Ogul- 
nian law is not considerable, 353. 
In the time of Augustus, reduced to 
fifty families; erroneously considered 
then as a nobility, i. 329. 

Patronns, his duties towards and claims 
on his clients; their resemblance to 
those of the feudal system, i. 325. 
Right of inheriting the elient's pro- 
perty, and jurisdiction over him. 325, 
foll. Patronus and patricius are 
names of equal extent, 327. At first, 
however, only patricians of the greater 
houses conld be patrons, but after- 
wards the Luceres also without donbt: 
the plebeians were excluded for a long 
time, 327. Patronus and matrona, 
father and mother of a family, 323. 

Patrons, of the tree Italian nations, also 
exercise a judicial power, iii. 533. 
Protect against the abuse of power, 
534. 

Pay of the soldiers, its introduetion, 
i. 474, Levied as a direct tax, ii. 
440. The pay of a foot-soldier, uc- 
cording to Polybius, was À of a de- 
narius, or 33 ases per day, 100 per 
month, 441, toli. The pay of a horse- 
man is thronghout double that of the 
fuot-soldier, 442, n. 969. The triple 
pay at Nome, was a compensation to 
those who served with their own 
horses, 442. Ifow much the pay of 
a legion amounted to, n. 1040. 

Peace, between Rome and Samninm in 
the year 414 The one coneluded 
with the Gauls in the year 415, is 
unequivocally attested by Polybius, 
iii. 171, That with the Samnites in 
444, was in reality nothing but a 
truce, 259. Between Rome and Ta- 
rentum in the year 445, 272. With 
the Samnites peace was concluded in 
456, 402. Conditions of the peace of 
Candium, 217. These terms explain 
the real connexion of the ocenrrences, 
219, Couditions of the peace oflered 
by Pyrrhus after the battle of Hera- 
clea, 483, n. S47. The desire of 
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peace often awakes suddenly iu na- 
tions of a warlike and strong charac- 
ter, 202, foll. 

Pedum, the last seat of the Latin war, 
in the year 411, iii, 140. In 412, it 
was conquered, 141. Obtains the 
Cærite franchise, 141. 

Pelagonians, in Dalmatia, were Pelas- 
Glassy ole 

Pelasgian, names of places in the inte- 
riour of southern Italy, i. 48. Towns 
captured by the Etruscans, 116. 

Pelasgians, scandalous nonsense in the 
opinions abont them, i. 26, foll. Dif- 
ferent from the Ilellens, and their 
language not Greek, 27, but nearly 
akin to it, 28 The Roman poets, 
even Ennius, often call the Greeks 
by this name, 37. History only 
knows them în their decline and ruin, 
28. How the false opinion about 


the emigration of the remnants of 


them originated, 53, foll. Once the 
most widely spread of all nations in 
Europe, 52. What Greek nations 
were originally Pelasgians, 29, foll. 
Their name ridiculously explained 
from meAapyol, 40, n. 107. Appear in 
Attica and perform task-work, 4) ; 
these were Siculians, 41, from Epirns, 
57, n. 168. Falsely made to come 
from the South of Etruria, 41. Ex- 
tent of their tribes in Italy, and the 
countries near it, 176, foll. Their 
fate, and that of the Hellens, 177. 
Pelasgians in Etruria and Umbria, 
34, foll. 37. On the Adriatic, 48, 
foll. Bondmen of the Italictes, 26. 
In Sardinia, 171. 

Pelignians, a Sabine not an Illyrian 
people, i. 99, foll. Are made war 
upon by the Latins in the first Sam- 
nite war, iii. 125. In the second 
Samnite war they are neutral, 191. 
In the year 438, they were probably 
hostile towards Rome, 251. In 448, 
they conclude peace, 251, and alli- 
ance, 263. Afterwards they belonged 
to the socii foederati, 526. 

Penates were considered by the Lavi- 
nians as Trojan as early as the time 
of Timeus, i. 188. Samothracian 
Gods, 190. 

Penteres, of the Romans, had two mani- 
ples as marines, iii. 578. 

Pentrians, during the winter they drive 
their flocks into Apulia, iii. 191. 

Perizonius, inquiries in Roman history 
began with him, i. pref. vii. He first 
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recognized lays, as the source of Ro- 
man traditions, i. 255. 

Pernsia, according to some, the place of 
the first battle of Fabius against the 
Etrnscans, iii. 280. He defeats them 
there completely, 282, foll. Con- 
cludes a trace of thirty years with 
Rome, 263. Breaks it in the year 
450, 370. In the year 45%, it ob- 
tains a truce of forty years, 405. 

Pestilence of the year 291, ii. 251, full. 
Statements about the extent of the 
ravages of the plagues of the years 
291 and 301, 272, foll They pro- 
bably spread widely over Italy; dif- 
ferent from that in Attica, which re- 
mained on the coasts, 274. Origin 
of the one of the year 291; con- 
nexion of all epidemie diseases of this 
period with the voleanic commotious, 
270. 

Pestilences, at the end of the third cen- 
tury, depopulate Italy, enfecble the 
close order, ii. 278. Carry with them 
degeneracy of manners, 279.  Proba- 
hly in connection.with that in Attica, 
in the years 320—323, 510. Rages 
in the year 384, 1ii. 45. 

Petalismus, i. x. 1119. 

Petelia, metropolis of the Imcanians, 
100 

Petelinian grove, place of assembly for 
the populus, iii. 65. 

Peucctians, of Pelasgic origin, allied 
with the Tarentines, i. 150. Proba- 
bly Liburnians, 151. Men of this 
people with Latin names, 153. Con- 
tained thirteen tribes, 153. Never 
mentioned in Roman history, 153. 
Allied with Alexander of Epirns, iii. 
166, foll. 

Peucetius, according to Phereeydes a 
son of Lycaon, i. 25. 

Pezza, the juger, ii. n. 897. 

Phalanx, why Philip adopted no other 
arrangement for his army, i. x. 1090. 
It was the most ancient order with 
the Romans, and likewise used by 
the Etruscans, n. 1091. In the Ro- 
man phalanx, one half consisted of 
men of the first class in full armour, 
and the other half of the hoplites of 
the second and third classes, imper- 
fectly armed, 477, 479, full. The 
manner in which it was drawn up, 
iii. 469. By no means the kernel of 
the later Macedonian armies, 468. 

Phares, houses in Suh, i. 210. 

Phenoniena, in nature after the Lici- 
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nian law, iii. 45, foll. Iu the years 
476 und 477, 543 amd 560, 

Philinus of Agrigentum, îs partial to- 
wards Carthage, iii. 573. His hatred 
against Dome, 600. 

Philip, gives the Molossian kingdom to 
Alexander, his brother-in-law,iit, 164. 
His phalanx, 98. 

Philocharis, a frivolous Tarentine, ii. 
440. 

Philotis, or Tutula, ii. 574. 

Phlegræan plains, the possession of them 
is the object of the Greek colonies in 
those districts, ii. 179. 

Phratries, detacht from the constitution 
of the houses, îi. 318. At a later 
time any genuine Athenian, not the 
cupatrids only, belonged to a pliratry. 
The mumber of the phratries and 
houses at Athens corresponds to the 
month and to the number of its days, 
i. 312. foll. 

Ppovp2, colonists, il. an. 193, 224. 

Picentia, a town on the bay of Sa- 
lermun, founded by Picentiaus, iii. 
543. 

Pieentians, conelule a treaty with Rome 
in 747, tii, 267, 360. Appear to 
have taken part in the Sabine war, 
403. Their revolt in the year 479, 
is quickly put down, 542, foll. A 
portion of them is transplanted to 
the Lower Sea, iii. 543. 

Pieentinians, is the name of the Picen- 
tians who were transplanted to the 
Lower Sea, 543. 


Pighius, has invented consuls for the ‘ 


year 421 in the Catanian cra, îi. 559, 
He is inconscientions and rash in all 
his conjectures, n. 1297. 

Pilani, ancient name of the triarii, 
iii, 100. 

Piracy, first of the Tyrrhenians, then 
of the Etruseans, i. 123, About the 
middle of the fifth century of Rome it 
is put an end to in the Greek seas 
by the Rhodians; supprest by the 
Romans, i. 128. Carried on by towns 
subject to Rome, ii. 423. 

Visander, whether his account agrees 
with that of Virgil in anything 
more than the saving of Ænens is 
uneertain, i. 182. 

Piseina publica, was perhaps made after 
the war with Pyrrhus, iii, 559. 

Piso, the ex-ceusor, in his annals, dis- 
torts the ancient traditions în a 
rationalistie manner, i. 235, 237, 
ii. 9. Though an oligarch, relates 


with delight the story of the pride 
of Cu. Flavius, iit. 319. 

Pithecusi, the small islands near Ischia, 
fp WHR Me Bats 

Plutoria lex, introduces two lictors for 
the pretor, iii. n. 43. 

Plato, is made one of the interlocntors 
iu a dialogue of Nearehus, iii. n. 373. 
His seventh Epistle, though of a bet- 
ter kind, is still not genuine, i. n. 27. 

Plautii, the, regarded the conquest of 
Privernum as the most glorions event 
iu the history of their family, iii. 
175. 

C. Plantius, consul in 409, manches 
against the Volscians, iii. 128. 

C. Plautius, censor with Appius Clau- 
dins in 436, in. 294. Lays down his 
office from weakness, 295. Obtains 
the surname of Venox because he 
had tonnd the sources of the Appian 
aqueduct, 308. 

Plantus, in matters of publie life does 
not transfer things from  Grecce, 
le Hs BEG 

Plebeian, most ancient laws, attributed 
to Ancus, i. 354. Agrarian centuries, 
of a hundred actus, fifty jugers, 
seven farins, ii. 163. Offices, protect- 
ed by the Valerian law, 368. Resolu- 
tions, which are the subjects of their 
concilia, i, 429. Families in patrician 
houses occur even before the decemvi- 
rate, at a time when we cannot think 
of a patrician going over to the plebs, 
ii. 2. 756. Farins of seven jugers, 
163. Assignment of them atter the 
banishment of the Tarquins, i. 529. 
Rights restored after the fall of Tar- 
quinins, 496. There must have been 
plebeian senators as carly as the year 
334, îi, 432. Exelnded from the pa- 
tronate, i. 327. Their misery, and 
insolent treatment, 583. Dionysius 
represents them in a false light; not 
so Livy, 584. They may not have had 
a decided numerical preponderance in 
the nation about the year 260, 597, 
Their moderation, when victorious, 
ii, 211,220, Their right of bringing 
patricians to punishment who had 
wronged them, seems to have been 
positively recognized before the year 
280, n. 468. Their greatmess in 
Roman history, iii. 10, foll. Are 
uudonbtedly entitled to the posses- 
sion of ager publicus, 18, a. 13. 
Appear even as mediators of peace 
in seditions, +7. Ehgible to both the 
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places of the consulship, certainly as 
early as the year 533, 70. Their 
number in the senate increases, 146. 
They quickly learn the science of the 
priestly offices to which they are ad- 
mitted, 353. 

Plebes or plebs of the Romans, what it 
really was, i. 585. Analogy with 
Ireland, the Pays de Vaud, and Elo- 
rence, 586, foll. The members of it 
were obliged to have two free an- 
cestors, iii, 205, were essentially pro- 
prietors of real estates and free coun- 
try people: artisans were excluded, 
i, 587, foll. Its true origin by Ancus, 
354; although there must have been 
elements of it in the three original 
cities, to which afterwards new ele- 
ments must have been added from 
the country, 410. Formed from a 
portion of the Latins by Aneus, 411. 
Noble houses also in it; perhaps 
considered the king as patronus, 
411, foll. Were under no other 
clientship, 413. Not regularly or- 
ganised as a body before Servius; 
arrangements by newly formed parts 
as at Athens, 414. Liberties which 
it reccived by the legislations of Ser- 
vius, 430, foll. Appeal to its own 
body, pledging of the person abolisht, 
431. Its deliberations at first always 
originated in its own assemblies, 
without the previous proposal of the 
senate, îi. 221. Its altered nature 
after the decemvirate: the clients 
are included in it, 320. The old 
colonies incorporated in it, 320. 
Abolisht as an order by the decem- 
viral legislation, 322. Its concilium 
abolisht, 340. Its courts of justice 
restored after the decemvirate, 369. 
A plebs existed in every Italian town, 
450, n. 986. Jealously opposes the 
admission of the erarians to its rights, 
iii. 296. The Plebs urbana, sepa- 
rated by Augustus from the tribes, 
perhaps occasioned the errour of Dio- 
nysius respecting the comitia of the 
centuries, 344. 

Plebiscitum. It must have been im- 
possible to bring forward again, within 
acertain time, a plebiscitum to which 
the patres had refused their sanc- 
tion, îi. 286, foll, The sanetion by the 
patres oceurs în the story about Ca- 
millus, 559, In what cases it was 
necessary for a Senatuseonsultuin to 
precede plebiscita and în what nof— 
they had, before the Hortensiau lav, 
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no legal power withont the approba- 
tion of the patres, 221. The influ- 
ence of the senate, however, over 
them was increast, 225. They be- 
came law by the consent of the patres, 
the senate, and the curies, 223, 225. 
Not by that of the senate alone, 224. 
From the year 298 the senate was 
obliged to take them into considera- 
tion, 301. Placed upon an equality 
with the resolutions of the centuries, 
364. Their binding power as laws 
depended upon the sanction of the 
curies down to the second Publilian 
law, 365. The consent of the plebs 
on the other hand made a resolution 
of the patres a law, 366. Reasons for 
choosing this course, 366, foll. Dif- 
ference in the meaning of the three 
laws which are said to have given to 
the plebiscita a binding power in 
the case of all plebeians, 367, foll. 
After the restoration of the tribunate 
of the people, 361. Doubts as to 
whether an enactment made on the 
proposal of the tribunes is a law or 
a plebiscitum, 365. Proposed by the 
senate alone without any interference 
of the curies, iii. 148. 

Plebitas, i. n. 981; ii. n. 358, 

Plestina, a Marsian town conquered by 
the Romans, iii. 267. 

TIA5)00s or “Ou:Aos, Dio calls the plebs 
by this name, certainly after Fabius, 
ii. n. 367. Dionysius, on the con- 
trary, uses it of the curies, just wrong, 
n. 417. 

Pliny, the elder, is without vanity 
as to the early history of Rome, ii. 
169. 

Plistica, in Campania, conquered by the 
Romans, ili. 227. 

Plutarch (Cimon, c. 16), emended, 
ii. n. 626. Emended, tit. 7. 811. Fol- 
lows Dionysius in the life of Pyrrhus, 
nn. 844, 872. 

Pœdiculi (Peedi Peedici), are Peuce- 
TANS lo le 

Pœtelian law, abolisht nezum, but not 
the addictio, i. n. 1276. After it 
chains and fetters only remain as a 
means to compel those condemned to 
pay a fine, iii. 157; for the abolition 
of slavery for debt, was probably 
past in 435, and not in 424, 155, 
293. Its important consequences for 
the change in the relations of the 
classes, 324. 

Peetelins, consul in 389, conquers the 
Gauls, iii. 77. folk 
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U. Peetelius Libo, consul in 424, dicta- 
tor in 485, author of the law con- 
cerning slavery for debt, îii. 156, 293. 
But he is not the conqueror of the 
year 435, 236, 

C. Pcetelinus, son of the former, was de- 
feated în his suit for the curale edile- 
ship by Cn. Flavius, iii. 317. 

M. Peetelius, consul in 424, gains a vic- 
tory near Candinm, iti, 234, without 
obtaining a triumph, 235. 

Poetry, its last trace in Roman history, 
iti, 437, 

Pocts, popular, always deseribe splen- 
dour and wealth, i. 544, n. 6:32, 

Fais, and MWoAtrac, originally in appo- 
sition to dquos, and svnonymous with 
populus, î. 2, 1295. 

TloArreia Kown, îi. 120. 

Polity, combination of aristocracy and 
democracy, i. 409. 

Pollia tribns, the same as Publilia, îi. 
n. O77. 

Poly:enus (1. 29.2,), not to be altered, i. 
28 ist la 

Polybius, Ciecro’s historical accounts in 
his work on the Repnblic were taken 
from htm, i, 238, x. 1014; particu- 
larly the years of the kings, 242. 
lhis era of the foundation of Rome, 
267. Not valued by the rhetorical age 
according to his merits, and not made 
nse of by Livy till he reacht the Pu- 
nie wars, 533. The first edition of 
his work is to be placed about the be- 
cinning of the seventh century, 11. 
42. Vor the earlier times he is not 
so safe a guide as for the later, 70. 
Is unacquainted with the treaty be- 
tween Rome and Carthage of the 
year 402,87. Mentions the peace 
between the Romans and the Gauls, 
171. Is certainly not mistaken about 
it, 172. Concerning the Gallic inva- 
sion of 447 he is a better authority 
than Livy, 288. With his careful- 
ness, he would have mentioned the 
tlistinetion of the classes, if he had 
known them us still existing, 337, 
toll. tis dissertation upon the tac- 
ties of the Romans, however excel- 
lent, is vet not quite clear to ns, 465. 
mended (Ëxe. de Sent. page 381), 
i, 2, 533. Conjecture on ut, 22, x. 
1183. mended (1, 20, 9). îi. n. 
1053, 

Pometia, was not destroyed by Tarqui- 
nins, i 515. Was not situated in the 
marsues, 513, foll. Destroyed in the 
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war with the Aurnncans before the 
year 261, îi. 90, 

Pomecrium, of Romulus, îs the circum- 
ference of a suburb, or borough, in 
the lower district about the city, i. 
288. Wall and ditch of Romulus 
on its course, 227. Was in ancient 
times extended on account of the tri- 
bnnician protection, iii, ». 330. 

Pompeins, Trogus, upon the invasion 
of the Gauls, ii. 514. 

Pomptina tribus, iii. 94. 

Pomptinian marshes, a bay behind the 
downs, certainly not a district swal- 
lowed up, Hi. 521. 

Pomptinus ager, the slope of the hills 
above the marshes, îi. 2. 197. Not 
the marshes: —Satrieum, perhaps, 
comprised in it, n. 1288, Assigned. 
616. Is probably the rich corn land 
at the mouth of the Liris, iii. 521. 

Pontia, a colony in the Pontian islands, 
founded in 436, îii. 238. The place 
is not called Pontiæ, 2. 419. Pro- 
bably establisht against Tarentum, 
238, foll. Contemporary with the 
formation of a fleet, 241. 

Pontifex, attended to matters of con- 
science, î. 326. Pontifex maximus 
presides over the election of the tri- 
bunes of the people after the second 
secession. ii. 857, 359. For what 
reason, 360. The number of pon- 
tiffs was four, like the angurs, i. 302, 
foll. ‘Fhey exercise the ôvriuasia, 
n. 857. The pontilices minores 
were in the early times probably 
those of Luecrum, 2. 775. Are in 
possession of the knowledge of: the 
conrt-days and formulas, ili. 314, foll. 
By the Ogntnian law four were added 
from the plebeians; and thus their 
whole number was inereast to cight, 
351, foll Their power, 352. 

Pontifieate, always remained pecnliar 

to the two most ancient tribes, and 

therefore limited to four persons, Hii, 

350, foll. 

Pontins, Samnite dictator at Cau- 
dinm, iii, 215. Probably educated by 
Greek philosophy, 216. 1lis genero- 
sity towards the Roman prisoners, 
217. Through his influence he saves 
the three hundred Roman hostages, 
222. In the year 454 also, he is at 
the head of the Samnites, 897. De- 
feats Q. Fabius Gurges, 397. Ts made 
prisoner, 899; and is put to death, 
to the disgrace of Rome, 217, 400. 
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Pontius, the father, his advice to his 
son after the battle of Caudium, iii, 
215, foll. Is introduced as one of the 
speakers in a dialogue of Nearchus, 
n. 373. 

M. Popillius Lænas, appeased a sedition 
in the year 391, and thence derives 
his surname, iii. 46, foll. Conquers 
the Gauls in the year 400, 78, foll. 
Gets C. Licinius punisht for possess- 
ing more of the public land than the 
law permitted, 413. 

Poplicola, the name refers only to the 
populus, i. 530. 

Population of Rome, much diminisht 
by the first Punic war, iii. 613. 

Populifugia, legend about it, ii. 573. 

Populonia, colony of the Volaterranians, 
i. 116. Seat of the Etrusco-Gallic 
war, iii, 430. 

Populus, at a later period used for the 
assembly of the centuries, i. 425. 
Used by Livy also for the plebs, n. 993. 
Populus Romanus Quirites (instead 
of Pop. Rom. et Q.), the Romans of 
the Palatine and the Sabines of the 
Quirinal, 294. The corruption of po- 
pulus Romanus Quiritium was in use 
even before Livy, n. 752. Populus 
and plebes formed, from the time of 
Servius, the Roman state, 424, 428; 
nn. 983, 984, 992. Private ratricians 
receive from the first consuls the per- 
mission to speak before the assembly 
of the populus, i. 529. It could only 
make a resolution upon a preceding 
Senatusconsultum, and thns differed 
from the plebs, ii. 221. Considered 
by Dionysius as a democracy, 222. 
Assembles in groves, x. 1337. Its 
concilium decided between the Arde- 
ans and Aricinians, 449. Populus 
instead of plebs, iii. 149. 

Porsena or Porsenna, indifferent, but 
the penultima is not short, i. #. 1200. 
Cicero does not consider his war as 
belonging to the attempts to restore 
the Tarquins, 541. ‘Tacitns has pre- 
served the truth about the peace with 
him, 546, n. 1213. The city was 
surrendered to him as his property, 
547, At that time, probably, one 
third of the territory taken, the re- 
mainder subjected to the payment of 
tithes. Rome disgracefully disarmed, 
547, nn. 1216, 1217. Rome pays 
homage to him by surrendering the 
royal insignia, 548. ‘Traditions about 
the chivalrous conduct of Rome to 
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him, 549, n. 1222. Sale of the pro- 
perty of Porsenna—mythic hero of 
Etruria—his tomb quite fabulous, 
551,n. 405. Inthe war against him, 
that of Veii of the year 277 is re- 
flected, 551, foll. His camp and pro- 
visions, Îi. 205. 

Porta Flumentana, in the wall which 
ran from the Aventine to the capitol, 
iii. n. 525. 

Porta Janualis, closed the clivus of the 
Carina, i. 288, foll. 

Porta Na:via, its situation, ii. 2. 462. 

Porta Trigemina, iii. 397, n. 527. 

Posidonia, a colony of Sybaris, i. 158. 
Obliged to receive a barbarian colony, 
iii. 169. 

Posidonius, Appian took his account of 
the public land from him, ii. 2. 104. 
273. Is followed by Diodorus in his 
account of the wars of the Celts and 
Iberians, n. 1151. On the Celts, n. 
ore 

Posilipo, on its western declivity Pa- 
læpolis was situated, iii. 180, foll. 

Possessio, according to the definition of 
ÆliusGallus—according toJavolenns 
—and others in Festus, ii. 143. Ob- 
ject of possession, n. 283. Is invari- 
ably mentioned in speaking of the use 
of public land: possession and renting 
are contradictory notions:—it is men- 
tioned as transmitted by : 1heritanceor 
sale, ii. 134, x. 275, lossessio and pos- 
sidere are technical terms for the share 
an individual had in the ager publicus, 
142, n. 297. This was always preca- 
rious, and could be taken away by the 
republic at will, 145. It was lost, as if 
destroyed by a disaster. Evictio was 
not valid against the seller, 146. foll. 
Could never become property by usu- 
capio, 144, foll. Could not be trans- 
ferred like other property by right of 
succession; hence the pretor assigned 
the possession of such lands, 153. 
Possessions on the military frontier 
were changed into real property by 
Honorius and Theodosius, 2. 311. 
Right of possession after conquests, 
ris Wa A 

Possessorial interdicts, gave security to 
possessions, ii. 150, foll. Mention 
of them in reference to publie land, 
nn. 314, 315; but they certainly did 
not concern that alone, 152. 

Possessores, in the later times of the 
emperors, a class of officials, analogous 
to the ancient scribæ, iii. 300. 
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Postulatio judicis, îi, 370, foll. 

A. Postumius, is probably named in- 
stead of another dictator, as victor 
in the battle on lake Regillns, on ac- 
connt of his family name, fegillensis, 
i. 556. 

A. Postumins Tubertus, dictator in the 
year 324—his memory revered —his 
vietory was the crisis of the ANynian 
wars—great exertions, 1.452. The 
son of the dictator condemned to 
death: noeturnal attack upon the 
smaller camp: battle on the (8th of 
June, and decisive victory of the 
dietator, 454, foll. 

1. Postumins Megellus, consul in 442, 
suecessful against Samninm, iil. 257, 
foll. Propretor în the year 451, 
374. Commands the reserve near 
Falerii, 379, full. Consul in the year 
452, 889. Ile trinmphs over the 
Samnites and Etrnseans, 389. Con- 
sul and conmander in 455, 400. 
Miz detiance and haughtiness, 400, 
412. Is punisht for it with heavy 
fines, 413. Also violates the Licinian 
law, by illegal possession of the publie 
land, 413, 

L. Postnmius, Roman ambassador at 
Tarentnm, spoke Greek there, iii. 
312. Tlis threats after the insult 
offered to him, 441. 

M. Postnmius, the consular tribune, 
assassinated — jndgment upon the 
crime, îi. 436. 

Sp. Postumins, consul in the vear 428, 
iii, 210. After the Candine eala- 
mity he lays down his ollice as a 
dishononred man, 219. Is given up 
with the others who are sureties for 
the peace, 220. He fancies to exenl- 
pate the Romans from the gnilt of 
the breach of the peace, by an act of 
hypocrisy, 221. 

Postumins Livius, said to have been 
dictator of Fidenae, îi. 574. 

Potitian house, according to tradition, 
instrnets publie slaves în the eeremo- 
nies of the worship of Ilereules, on 
the advice of Appins Claudius, and 
becomes extinet, iii. 309. Probably 
in the great plagne, 309 

Poverty, in the sonth does not imply 


actual want, iii, 21, Poverty at 
Rome during the Sumnite wars, 
417. 
Prejudicium, what it was, îi. 373. 
Decided the issne of the law-suit, 
373. 
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Præneste, separated from the Latins, 
must have joined the Ædquians or 
obeyed them, ii. 261. Is decidedly 
hostile to Rome—these wars take 
the place of those with the Æuquians, 


582. Rules over eight towns, 533. 
The Prienestines conquer Satyicum, 
589. Renew the war ngainst Rome, 


591. Peaee must have been con- 
eluded after the year 380, 591. In 
the Hernican war allied with Tibur, 
concludes à treaty with Rome în 296, 
ii. 83 ‘Phen allied with Latium, 
94. DPersevering against Rome in 
411, 140. Conquered in 412, 140, 
full. Afterwards obtains the isopo- 
lity, 143. After the battle of Lan- 
tule, probably in a state of insurrec- 
tion, 230. Secnred by hostages, who 
were kept in the Roman ivrarinm, 
464. It was the nearest point to 
Rome, that was occupied by Pyrrhns, 
496, n, 865. 

Pranomeu, in early times common, but 
obsolete as carly a< the emperors, i. 
546, n. 1210. 

Prierogative, a preof how little the 
lomans expected from the wisdom 
ot elective assemblies, iii. 331, 338. 
Occurs afterwards in the centurics 
of the tribes also, 332, foll. In the 
ancient centuries it was unnecessary, 
bnt heeame important from the time 
that they were based upon the tribes, 
338. Jt had been customary even in 
ancient times in the comitia of the 
tribes, 339, n. 568. Could, however, 
be taken only from the country 
tribes, 340. 

Pretextate, their nature—the nities 
cannot have been observed in them, 
i. n. 1150. 

Prayers, to what side those who prayed 
lookt, and w hy they turned ronnd, ii. 
n. 1056. Prayer at the beginning of 
ancient Roman speeches, iii. 488. n. 
854. 

Prefeets, 
Hernican mnnicipia, iii, 261. 
to Capua, 289. 


appointed by the pretor in the 

Sent 

But probably cleeted 
at Rome for the Roman citizens 
sojourning there, 290. Prefeets in 
the armies of the allies were Italicans, 
ONE 

Pretors, original name of the consuls 
— Dion Cassius uses this term down 
to the decemvirate, î. 520. At a 
later period pretors the supreme ma- 
gistrates of the Latius—the first who 

pe 
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were appointed are erroneonsly re- 
ferred to the time of Tullns Hos- 
tilius, îi. 32. The twelve tables did 
not deprive this magistracy of the 
power of inflicting capital punish- 
ments in the case of manifesta scelera, 
322. 

Pretorship of the city, office of the 
custos urbis, ii. 120. Was always 
reserved for a patrician during the 
military tribunate, 392, 497, 499. 
When they were censors, the duties 
of the latter weie performed by 
them, if there were none, by the 
custos urbis, till the board was in- 
creast to six, 892, toll. 395. The 
pretor of the city has six fasees, iii. 
38, 7.43. Krom the year 451, the 
pretorship was generally held by a 
consul after the expiration of his 
office, n. 630. Latin pretors, 94, 
foll. Samnite pretors, 182 The 
pretorship of the city remains in 
the exelusive possession of the pa- 
tricians after the Licinian law, 30, 
for which reason it is of great im- 
portance to them, 31, toll. After its 
separation from the consulship, it 
receives the whole jurisdiction, 31, 
In the year 418, it is for the first 
time held by a plebeian, 153. Pro- 
bably in consequence of a Publilian 
law, 154. The division lasts down 
to the end of the Ilannibalian war, n, 
277. Was probably sometimes con- 
bined with the censorship, 803. The 
pretorship for foreiners, importance 
of its institution, i. 2. 13)8. At 
first probably not introduced for the 
purpose of jnrisdiction among stran- 
gers, but to command the reserves, 
and for the province, iii. 620. Pre- 
torian law of succession, inadmissible 
definition of it—its true origin and 
development, îi. 153. 

Prices, of corn at different periods, no- 
minally the same in light or heavy 
ases, î. 462. Prices of most articles 
rose very much at Rome as at Athens, 
iii. 324. On an average threefold, 
m4 

Princeps senatus, the first of the De- 
cem primi of the decury of interrexes 
—is at the same time warden of the 
city, and first interrex, li. 112, n. 
236. 

Princes, forein, in the service of Ta- 
rentum, a necessary expedient, iii, 
162, 
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eG es, ofthe Macedonian queens 

> LIVES 

Pree proceres primores, SXNONY- 
vous With Decem primi, îi. n. 47. 

Prineipes, them place in the army and 
their armour, îi. 100, foll. The 
elements out of which they were 
formed, 103. 

Principles, their steadiness in houses 
and corporations of free states, îi. 
377, foll. 

Prisci, i. 79. Their immigration into 
Latium (see Sacranians), belonged to 
the Osean race, i. 80, foll. 

Prisci Latini, erroneous opinion that 
all of them were colonies sent out by 
Alba, i. 202. The same as Prisci et 
Latini—by no means ancient Latins, 
i. 79, foll. ba Mie Oleh, 

Prison, the building of it is ascribed to 
Ancus, why? i. 354. Patricians were 
exempted from imprisonment in it, 
betove the decemvirate, ii. 283, foll.; 
but after the time of the XII tables 
no longer, 331. 

Prisoners, given in custody to allied 
nations, iii, 252, n. 441. Those set 
free by Pyrrhus were infamous, 512. 

Privernas, surname of the consul Æmi- 
us aie dnb: 

Privernum. hostile towards Rome in 
the war with the Hernicans, iii. 83, 
foll. Forein to the Latin state, 89. 
Compelled to join it, 94. At war 
with Rome in 409, and deprived of 
two-thirds of its domain, 128. Re- 
volts in the year 420, 174. Is con- 
qnered after an obstinate resistance, 
175. Is severely punisht, then ad- 
mitted to the isopolity, and in 431 to 
the franchise, 176. ‘The main town 
in the tribus Ufentina, 176. Revolts 
again in 426, 198, and is severely 
punisht, 199. 

Privilegia, prohibited by the XIT tables 
—what they were is obscure, ii. n. 
749, 

TipéBovact, the daily council in Greek 
oligarchies. Dionysius designates by 
this name the members of the conncil 
of the Latins and Samnites, îi. 25, n. 
36, but also the senate of Romulus 
n. 38. 

Proconsul, commander of the reserve 
legions, ii. 123, n. 449. Proconeul- 
ship introdneed, ii. 186. Its power 
did not extend over the city and its 
immediate vicinity, 187. At first 
conferred by a decree of the scnate 
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and a plehiscituun, then by the senate 
alone, 187. 

Prodigies, at the approach of the Gauls 
in che year 451, iii. 374, a. 631. On 
the return of Pyrrhus from Sicily, 
518. 

Projectile engines, when introduced, ii. 
n. 1042, 

Projecting walls, for the protection of 
the bridges. and in Trastevere did not 
exist, î. 396, foll, ii. n. 444. 

Protepsis, in Livy, îi. x. 484. In Dio- 
nysius about the manipniar legion, ii, 
n. 570. 

Proletarians, and capite censi, i. 451. 
Itow the proletarians were inferiour 
to the locupletes in civil rights—they 
certainly were not eligible for oflices, 
i. 453, foll. 

Proper names, of the Oscans are gentile 
names amoung the Romans, ii. 217, 
and the reverse, n. 1212. ‘Those in 
ns, with the genitive long in vros are 
Siculian, i. n, 219. 

Property, of individuals at Rome, was 
very much increast during the fifth 
century, iii. 324, foll. Changed to 
un extraordinary degree in the course 
of the first Panic war, 613. 

Proselytes of righteousness, answer to 
the men of the commonalty, those of 
the gate to the meties, i. a. 960. 

Proserpine, her temple robbed by Pyr- 
rhus, ti. 517, 

Protection money, of mere sojourners, 
i, 473, 

Provincia, the word and its meaning 
explained, iii. 616. Domains in the 
province differ from the lands subject 
to tithes, 618 

Provisional constitution, after the se- 
cond secession, îi. 357, foll. 360, toll, 


Provocatio, See Appeal. 
Proxenus, honours which Coriolanus 


enjoys with the Volscians as prox- 
euus, ii, 936.  Proxcuy gives to an 
individual the rights of an isopolite, 
Ii: Bi 

Prytanies, of the Attic senate, originated 
when the presidency in the Incclesia 
was taken away from the Archon, ii. 
329. 

Prytanis, was in ancient times probably 
the oflicial name of the Eponyimus, în. 
329. 

Prolemy Ceraunus alone seems to have 
sent succonr to Pyrrhus, iii. 446, 463, 
m. S818. Perishes against the Gauls, 
507. 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus, secks the friend- 
ship of Rome in 473, tii, 548. 

Publicare applied to u possession which 
the state resumes and disposes of us 
Its OWN property, îi. a. 685, 

Publicins Clivus, its origin, ii. n. 68. 
Its situation, n. 527. 

Publicum, coffer of the popnlus, în pub- 
licum redigere, i. n. 1106, 1293. Pub- 
licum, property of the populus—how 
many kinds of objects it comprised, 
136. In the third century after Christ 
almost limited to roads, rivers, and 
banks, îi. 151.  Emactments upon it, 
their place in Ulpian’s commentary 
proves the relation of the interdicts 
10 them, n. 320. 

Publilia tribus, iii. 94. 

Publilian rogations, of the year 283 
about the election of the ediles—up- 
on the right of the plebs to deliberate 
and determine upon public alfairs. 
ii. 217, Such a determination was 
at first only a resolution, 217, These 
rogations required the eousent of the 
patres, 218. Violent opposition — 
overcome — the rogations past, 220, 
foll.  Accepted by the patres, 226, 
A later Publilian law about plebiscita, 
367. 

Publilian laws, the first abolishes the 
sanction of the curies for the decrees 
of the centuries, iii. 147, foll. The 
second makes the assent of the se- 
nate suflicient for plebiscita, 148. 
The third divides the censorship be- 
tween the two orders, 150; and a 
fourth probably the pretorship also, 
154. 

C. Publilius, is, according to Livy, the 
occasion of the Poetelian law, iii. 
156. 

Q. Publilins Philo, defeats the Latius 
in the year 411, iii. 140. Ap- 
poiuted to the dictatorship in order 
to remove the opposition of the pa- 
tricians, 147, His legislation, 147. 
First plebeian pretor, 154. Besicges 
Palæpolis in the year 423, 181. He 
was the first that was invested with 
proconsular power, 186. Saves Pa- 
pirius Cursor from his distress at 
Imeceria, 224. Involved in the in- 
quiries of the year 432, 293, 

Volera Publilius, the mortifieation in- 
fleted upon him causes an insurrec- 
tiou—he is elected a tribuue, îi. 210, 
Promuleates the rogation about the 
election of tribunes by the tribes, 211, 

ve 
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Reason of his re-election doubtful— 
new rogations, 217. 

Puglia (Apulia), time of the harvest 
there, iii. #. 344, 

Pulcinello, has his origin in the Atel- 
lanes, iii. 111. 

Pullius Clivus, its probable origin, iii. 
NOTE 

Pullius and Fundanius, the aceusers of 
P. Clodius, probably enrule ediles, 
not tribunes, iii. 40, 7. 67. 

Punic war, first, iti. 561, foll. Resem- 
bles the Spanish war in the Nether- 
lands, 598. From the year 497 it is 
less glorious for the Romans, 601. 
Is unequalled in the exertions which 
it required, 612. Loss of men in it, 
614. 

Purple, versicolor in Livy, iii, n. 434. 

Putei, wells and eisterns, iil. 2. 524. 

Puteoli receives prefects from Rome, ini. 
gl 

Pier ifs capture in Ol. 59, 1, falls 
in the year 363, îi. 567. 

Pyrrhus, in the treaty with Tarentum 
he inserts the clause coneerning a 
free return, iii, 444. His house, 
with the exception of that of Sparta, 
was the only one remaining that was 
connected with the heroic age, 454. 
Endeavours to obtain help and sure- 
ties from the kings of the Macedonian 
kingdoms, 446, The history of his 
youth, 457, foll. Obtains protection 
and assistance from the court of 
Egypt, and soon rids himself of 
Neoptolemus, 458, foll. Through 
Alexander, the son of Cassander, he 
obtains a great addition to his king- 
dom, 459, foll. Forfeits the posses- 
sion of Macedonia, 460. Was thirty- 
seven years old when the Tarentines 
invited him, 461. His peculiarity, 
461, foll. Felt the want of having 
friends, 461. Admires the Romans, 
462, foll. 478. Two deeds are the 
disgrace of his life, 463, He draws 
up alternately cohorts and phalangite 
spires, 473.  Ilis passage to Italy 
very much endangered by a storm, 
474, We first attempts negociations 
with Rome, in order to gain time, 
476. Conquers at Heraelea, 476, 
foll. Ilis maxim not to pursue a 
defeated enemy immediately, n. 838. 
Cineas was his good genius, 481. 
Pyrrhus always liked to endeavour to 
do as much as possible by negotiations, 
n. 844. The terms on which he offered 


peace, 483. His attempt upon Capua 
and Neapolis fails, 495. Advances 
towards Rome as far as five miles 
beyond Praeneste, 496, foll,  Re- 
turns out of impatience, 497, foll. 
Avoids a battle in Campania, and 
takes his winter quarters at Taren- 
tum, 499. Sends the Roman pri- 
soners home on furlough, 501. Be- 
sieges Venusia, 502. Defeats the 
Romans near Asenlum, 508. Ac- 
cording to some acconnts he is 
wounded in the battle, 504. Re- 
treats to Tarentum, 506. Directs 
his thoughts towards Sicily, 507. 
Crosses over, 511. His undertaking, 
after a three years’ stay in Sicily, is 
defeated in the siege of Lilybaeum, 
511, foll. On his return to Italy he 
is defeated in the Strait by the Car- 
thaginians, 516, foll. He orders his 
unfortunate advisers to be put to 
death, 518. Enters upon the battle 
of Peneventum with a desponding 
heart, 519. Completely defeated, 
520. Hastens back to Epirus, 521. 
Allusions to the subsequent events of 
his life, 521, foll. Probable year of 
his death, 2. 928. 


Pythagoras, according to a tradition a 


Tyrrhenian from Leninos or Imbros, 
i. 42. The opinion that Numa had 
been his disciple was prevalent at 
Rome, until it was chronologically 
refuted, 238, foll. His personal ex- 
istenee is no more historical than that 
of Numa—he was in kigh anthority 
at Rome in ancient times, 289. A 
statue is erected to him in the eomi- 
tium at Rome, iii. 310. 


Pyxus, a colony of Rhegium, i. 157. 


QUADRUPLATORES, the general 


right of aceusing gives rise to them, 
i, 37. 


Quaestores Classici and Parricidii, mis- 


taken for one another by Dionysius: 
he ealls those rauiæ, whom he should 
have called épérou, ii. n. 366. The 
same mistake in Tacitus and Ulpian, 
n. 836. 


Quaestores Classici, treasnrers, their 


election left to the people by Pnb- 
heola, 1. n 11575 es adijeceiuie, 
clussicus has been preserved by 
Lydus, îi. n. 949, and refers to their 
appointment by the centuries from 
the time of Publicola.—Betore the 
year 334, there were two— their 
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number doubled in that year—proves 
the increase of business by tithes und 
the intended pay of the army—half 
of the places demanded for the plebs, 
398. Compromise that they should 
be elected from the two orders indis- 
criminately, which afterwards turus 
out to the advantage of the plebeians, 
421, Those who had held the ofliee, 
undoubtedly entered the senate, 432, 
iii. 551. Their number, in 479, in- 
creust to eight, 551, n. 1003. 

Quæstores Piuricidii, publie aceusers, 
continued after the abolition of roval- 
ty just as they had been before, 
i. 524. Even before that time they 
liad been elected by the populus, 525, 
As a part of the decemvirate, they 
were the predecessors of the curule 
ediles, ii. 328. ring the acensation 
avainst Manlins before the enries, or 
make a motion for his being out- 
Jawed, 612. In 407 they were for 
the first time elected by the centuries, 
383. 

Quarters, in the middle ages the com- 
mou local division of free cities and 
districts, afterwards frequently in- 
ercust to six, i. x. 969. 

Quatuorvirate, in which the three pa- 
trician tribes and the plebeiaus are 
represented, after the abolition of 
royalty, i. 515. Was probably re- 
corded in some Fasti, and hence Sp. 
Lucretius is mentioned as consul in 
the first year of the republic, 536. 

Quatnorviri, for the roads (viocuri), 

Wi, BaD, 

ninetii. belonged to the lesser houses, 

li, 291, foll. 

Quinetilii of Romulus, i. 222. 

Cæso Quinetins, his acts of violence, 
his strength and pride—accusation 
against him—evidence of M. Vol- 
scius, îi. 288. His trial in accord- 
auce with the Icilian law, 288, foll. 
Goes into exile, 290. Report of his 
being in the city, 292, foll. Proba- 
bly perisht together with Appius 
Iferdonius, 296. 

L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, poetical story 
of his dictatorship, and his expedition 
to the Algidus, îi. 264, foll. Its im- 
possibility and its poetical meaning, 
268, foll. fis appointment to the 
dictatorship, 265. ‘The expedition 
attributed to him seems to be quite 
fnbulons, 269, toll. Cannot have 
fallen into poverty by raising the 
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sum for the payment of the fine of 
Creso, 291. Appointed consul illegally 
by the senate and curies, 297, n. 425. 
Projects of the counter revolution, 
297 foll., renounced us well as the 
re-election of Cincinuatus, 298. As 
dictator he brings about by force the 
expulsion of Volscins, 29%, foll. Ap- 
pointinent to the consulship by the 
patres, n. 425. 0 Appointed dictator 
against Alælius— violent mensures, 
419. Orders Malius to be killed, 
420. Murder in the service of a fac- 
tion, 421. Rhetorical distortion of 
his character, n. 612. 

P. Quinetins, upon what point his cause 
defended by Cicero turns, i. # 1280, 

T. Quinctins, gains a victory at Antium 
and takes the town, îi. 246. Come 
vuander of the reserve in the year 
290, 250. Mentioned as the com- 
mander of the troops of relief in the 
year 296, probably erroneously, 263, 
Dictator in the year 311, at the ex- 
pulsion of the consular tribunes, 412, 
full. Raised, as it seems, to the con- 
sulship by the patres for the year 316, 
n. 469, 917. 

T. Quinctus, dictator, gains a victory 
over the Pranestines on the Alia, 
ii. 591. Captures nine towns in nine 
days, 591. 

T. Quinctius (uncertain who), elected 
in the year 408 as leader of the in- 
surrection, iii. 64, n. 117. 

Quinqueviri, mensarii, iii. 62. 

Quinqneviri, for the security of the city, 
iii. 553. 

Quirina, 
iii. 555. 

Quirinalia, i. 234. 

Quirites. citizens of Quirium,i. 290. Af- 
terwards transterred to the plebeians, 
294, 428, n. 636. The formula popu- 
lus Romanus Quirites and populus 
plebsque Romana are synonymous, n. 
002? 

Quirium, was probably the name of the 
Sabine city on the Quirinalis, i. 289. 
Probably the mysterious Latin name 
which is was unlawful to pronounce, 
294, 


tribns, formed of Sabines, 


RADAGATSUS, the Goth, probable 
place of his camp in the Apennines, 
li. a. 144. 

Reti and Rheeti, i. n. 345. 

Rain-tiles, (émbrices), introduced at 
Rome, iii. 559. 
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Ramnes and Tities, the two communi- 
ties of citizens of Roma and Quirium 
as tribes in a united state, i. 296. 
The Ramnes are always superiour to 
the Tities, 305. Are majores in re- 
lation to the Tities, n. 1143. 

Ransom of the eapitol, its amount, 549, 
Ye Ie. 

Rasena, native name of the Etruscans, 
Hy ANI 

Ratumena, gate at Rome, and legend 
about it, i. 500. 

Ravenna, Pelasgian, i. 36. 

Rea, not Rhea, i. 211. 

Reate, became a prefecture after the Sa- 
bine war, iii, 404, and remained so 
after the other Sabines had obtained 
the full franchise, 555. 

Rebnilding of Rome, opposition of the 
plebs to it, ii. 576.  liregularly exe- 
cuted, 577, foll. 

Re-eleetion. immediate, of a high ma- 
gistrate inadmissible, and perhaps ex- 
pressly forbiden—that of the presi- 
dent would have been a dishonour to 
him, ii 236. 

Regitugium, onthe 24th of February—as 
adate only chosen symbolically, i. 509. 

Regillus, battle on the lake of, was 
placed in different years, 1. 555, foll. 
The account of it is an epic poem 
556, 558. 

Region, each one correspondent toa local 
tribe and bore its name,—four in the 
city, i. 415. For the country district 
Cato left the number uncertam, and 
according to Fabius there were twenty- 
six, with which Varro agrees, 416. 

Register, of births and deaths: intelli- 
gence of them given by all families. and 
also of every change of abode, i. 467. 

Regulus, sec Atilius. 

Remuria or Remoria, a place near 
Rome, referred to Remus, i. 209. 
Appears to have been situated four 
miles from the city, 223, foll. 

Republic, its institution at Rome, i. 496. 

Reserve-legion, formed of the seniores 
and causarii, ii. 121. Was organised 
in the same way as the field-legions; 
its commander appointed by the con- 
suls; proconsuls never mentioned af- 
ter the decemvirate, 123. One only 
under the decemvirs according to the 
ancient tradition, 2. 742. 

Res mancipi, more things were included 
in it in carlier times than the ancient 
jurists state. i. 455, 

Revolt, of the army in the year 408, and 
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its conseqnences, iii. 63. Appears 
absolutely incredible in the descrip- 
tion of Livy, 67, foll. Its real eha- 
racter, 68, 72. Of the Privernatans 
and Fundanians in the year 420, 174. 
In Latium, in the vear 426, 198. 
Most severely punisht, 199. Of the 
subjects of Rome after the defeat of 
Lantul, 230. 

Rhegium, colony of the Cumæans and 
Chaleidians, 1. 156. Does not take 
part in the embassy of the Italietes 
to Pyrrhus, iii. 445.  Faithful to the 
Roman eanse. 476. Surprised and 
subdued by the Campanian garrison, 
480. Re-conquered by the Romans 
by storm in the year 476, 541. Re- 
tained its Greek eharacter longest of 
all towns, 542. 

Rhodians, put an end to the piracy of 
the Tyrrhenians, iii. 423. 

Ritual books, of the Etrnseans, i. 140. 

Roads, Roman, art of building them with 
polygous of lava, iii. 304. According 
to Isidorns the Romans learnt it from 
the Carthaginians, 306. Made ad- 
vanees after the war with Pyrrhus, 
559. 

Rogations, could be read only by seribes 
before the assembly of the people 
iii. 23. This rule was violated by C. 
Cornelius, 23. 

Roma, the heroine, i. n. 599. 

Roma, Pelasgian name of a Tyrrhenian 
town, i. 287. Roma and Quirium in 
their separation and their union, 291, 
United into one state, 293. Probably 
colonies of the Albans and Sabines as 
confederates, îi. 49. 

Roman history, how it was treated in 
the fifteenth and sixteeuth centuries, 
1. pref. v. Inthe seventeenth, treated 
with more freedom, 1. pref. vi. How 
our age is destined toa more profound 
investigation of it, 1. p. viii. foll. 

Roman kings, average dnration of their 
reigns to be measured by that of the 
Doges of Venice, i. n. 912. 

Roman arms, according to Sallust, de- 
rived from the Samnites, iii, 99. 119. 
466. Embassyto Alexanderthe Great 
at Babylon, how far doubtfnl. 170, n. 
300. A Roman army annihilated in 
463 by the Gauls in Etrnria, 427. 
Squadron surprised and seattered in 
the harbour of Tarentum, 439. Tac- 
tics reached their perfection about 
the middle of the fifth century, 467. 
Subjects revolt after the battle of 
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Heraclea, 480. Prisonersarc in vainin- 
vited by Pyrrhus to serve under him, 
478, n. 839, All return to Pyrrhus 
after the expiration of the time of 
their furlough, 501. © Senate pro- 
nounces judgment in the «affiuirs of 
the allies, 533. Gives a dowry to the 
daughters of Curius and Fabricins 
557. Decrees the building of a flee t, 
Ono. 

Romans, do not belong to any separate 
race, because they sprung from the 
mixture of several ones, i. 6.  Divid- 
ed into patrons and clients, but only 
the most ancient Romans were thus 
divided befure the origin of the plebs, 
322, foll. Inclined to conceal humi- 
liations they had suffered, tii. 117. 
Were always weak in their cavalry, 
473. Vehemently enraged against 
the proposals of the Latins, 131. In 
the year 418 they conclude a treaty 
with Alexander of Epirus, 167, and 
peace with the Gauls, 171. They 
were in some relation to Alexander 
the Great, 170. But would never 
have been able to cope with him, 170. 
By oceapying Fregellæ, they violate 
the rights of the Samnites, 177. 
They demand reparation of the Nea- 
polituns, 180, “Their unfair demands 
of the Sammites, 182, lave uuqnes- 
tionably violated their oaths, 183, 
foll, Ally themselves with the Luca- 
nians, and Apulians, 185, Are care- 
ful abuut the preservation of wealthy 
families, 355. Persevering in fatigues 
of every kind, 382, Moderate in 
their demands at Tarentum, 440. 
Allow themselves peace alter the war 
with Pyrrhus, 523. Surrender to 
the Apolloniats those who have in- 
sulted their embassadors, 550. Ac- 
cept, to their disgrace, the allianec of 
the Mamertines, 563. At the begin- 
ning of the first Punic war they are 
without any military fleet, 564. 
Their first attempt to cross over to 
Sicily is unsuccessful, 565. Take pus- 
session of Messana by treachery, 566. 
In 483 thy subdue nearly all Sicily, 
569. In 484 they fortify themselves 
near Agrigentum, 570. În great 
distress, they are snpported by Tlicro, 
572, Defeat Hanno in despair, 572. 
In the year 485 they build a fleet ac- 
cording to the model of a Carthaginian 
peutere which had been thrown on 
the strand, 375, foll. Immense exer- 


tions at sea, 583. In the year 490 
they cross over to Africa, 584, toll. 
Ravage the flourishing territory of 
Carthage, 585. After the defeat of 
Regulus in 492, they evacuate Africa 
entirely, 592. ‘Their fleet is destroyed 
iu 492 by a fearful storm, 593. Build 
anew one, 595. Thus is again de- 
stroyed, in 493, off Palinuras by a 
storm, 596. Their perseverance in 
the war, 607. Their extraordinary 
exertions dnd sacrifices, 613. 


Rome, building of, its date în O,vm- 


piads uecording to Fabius, i. 267. 
According to Polybius, Nepos, and 
Cato, 268, foll. According to Diodo- 
rus and Varro, 262. According to 
Ennius, 269. According to Cassius 
Hemina, Eutropius, and Timeus, 
271, <According to Cincius, 272. 


Rome, the City, Greek statements about 


the origin of tie city: Siculian, 
Tyrrhenian, or Pelasgian, i. 214, n. 
602. Trojan, 214, foll. Greck from 
the time of the return from Troy, 
216, fol, Mixt, 217. Other vague 
statements, 218. Is already extended 
by the Pomerium of Romulus, 288. 
Contained within the walls of Servius 
a great deal of pasture land, 395. 
Its air healthy—country people may 
reside there during the sickly season, 
396. Fortification and circumference 
of the cir, 396. 


Rome, double state of, i. 209,—of the 


Romans add the Quirites: its emblem 
— Rome remains a double state even 
after their union, 293. Separate as- 
semblies of the senate und of the 
honses of the Romans and Sabines: 
meet together for common atfairs, 
232. United by Romulus, 233. 


Rome, territory of, its extent under the 


first consuls, i, 534, 


Rome, its capture by the Gauls: the 


date assumed for that event was the 
basis for the calculation of the year of 
its foundation, i. 267, It took place 
on the tsth of July: there were one 
day and two nights between it and 
the previous battle—not three days, 
i. 541, n. 1200. Evacuation of the 
citv.54l,toll. Capture and devastation 
of it, 544. (oil. low long Rome re- 
mained in the power of the Gauls, 549, 


Romulea, a Saninite place on the fron- 


tier of Apulia, conquered in 450, iii. 
sos. 


Romulus, how in the acconuts abont 
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him we may distinguish the epic 
poem and fables which fill up gaps in 
it, 1. 232, foll, According to the an- 
cient story, was not tyrannical, 234, 
Tradition about him ent up and 
forged, 235, 237. Carried to heaven 
in the heroic lay, 234. 

Romulus and Numa, cause of the dates 
assigned to them, i. 245, foll, 

Romulus and Remus, tradition about 
them as the founders of Rome, tho- 
roughly native and very ancient, 1. 
209, foll. Various statements about 
their descent: native ones, 212, foll. 
Greek ones, 215, n. 598. ‘The native 
tradition about them, 220, foll. 

Romulus and Remus, were, in the earliest 
Greek legends, probably, the sons of 
Eneas and Creusa, i. n. 5983 and this 
continued to be believed at Alexandria, 
216. 

Rorarians, their place and use, iii. 102, 
iis WSS 

Rostra, ancient situation and description 
of it, i. 2.990, The ancient and the 
new; its place in the Roman forum, 
ill. n. 268. 

Rowers, procured and trained in haste in 
theRoinan fleet, tit. 576. 

Royalty, badges of, presented to Tarqui- 
nius by the Etruscans upon their ac- 
knowledging fealty, i. 359. 

Rublio, essentially the ancient plebeian 
farm of seven jngers, ii. 407, foll. De- 
rived from rubrum, 408. 

Rutinus, see Cornelius. 

Rusellæ, thus far the Romans penetrated 
in 445 into Etruria, iii 287. Hostile 
towards Rome in the year 450, 370. 
Postumius marches through its terri- 
tory im +52, 405. 


SADELLIANS, according to the com- 
mon phraseology, the name of the tribes 
which proceeded from the Sabines, but 
may also be applied to the whole race, 
i. 91. They practist divination from 
the flight of birds, 106. Inhabited 
open hamlets, 106. Were feeble 
through the complete dependence of 
their tribes, 106, toll. Their cohorts 
contained four hundred men, their le- 
gions four thousand, 11.84. The south- 
ern Sabellians were familiar withGreek 
literature, î. 8 Sabellians and Opi- 
caus probably of the sume stock, 104, 
‘Lhe Sabelliau nation was uncommonly 
numerous through admitting into their 
state those they had subdued, 102. 


Their colonies gnided by sacred ani- 
muls, 92. Tribes, difference of their 
habits, 105, foll. The number of their 
divisions was four, ii. 84. Each of 
their confederacies contained four can- 
tons, 83. ‘The four northern tribes 
formed each a confederacy i. 101. 
Sabellian nations at the time of danger 
estranged trom the Samnites, approach 
when it is too late, iii. 251, foll. Are 
obliged to separate themselves from 
Samniuin, 259, 

Sabine women, rape of them, why it îs 
placed four months after the foundation 
of the eity—forgery of Cneius Gellius, 
i. x. 630. They were, according, to 
the ancient story, only thirty, 228. 
Their rape invented, because no cou- 
nubium existed originally between 

Romans and Quirites, 291, foll. 

Sabines, according to Cato their original 
home was about Amiternum, i. 92. 
Their extension,—in Latium—and in 
sonthern Italy, autochthons, 103. Pre- 
tended mixture with Laconians, 103, 
foll.; beeanse they were confounded 
with Pelasgians, x. 131. Severity of 
their manners, 105. Their settlement 
at Rome beyond all doubt,—their 
extension down the Tiber, 290. Re- 
ceived into the ainphictyony of the 
temple of Diana, 368. The accounts 
in Dionysius about the wars carried on 
against them are inventions, 555. By 
the peace of the year 252 municipium 
must have been establisht with them; 
hence the increase of the census of the 
year 256, 561 (compare îi. 87). In- 
vade in the year 285, the Roman terri- 
tory, ii. 245. Beat the army of the 
decemvirs, 344. Conquered by M. 
Horatins, after which the wars with 
them entirely cease. United with the 
Romans by a common franchise, 447. 
It is mentioned that they had the fran- 
chise without the right of voting, 447. 
They exhausted themselves in emigra- 
tions. 447, foll, Probably tock part in 
the third Saninite war, iii. 359, n. 608. 
This occasioned the war against them, 
402. They take up arms to defend 
their independence, 402, foll. Are 
quickly subdued by Curius, 403. Their 
country rich and fruitful, 403. They 
are obliged to accept the Cærite fran- 
chise, 404. Subsequently. it is uncer- 
tain when, they receive the full fran- 
chise, 555. 

Sacer ager, consecrated land, ii. 621. 
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Sacramenta, exacted by the triumviri 
cupitales, iii. 410. 

Sucramentum multe, îi. n. 695. 

Sacranians, i. 79. Are expelled by the 
Sabines froin the neighbourhood of 
Reate and Upper Latium, 78. ‘They 
are properly called Prisei, 80. 

Sacrifices, human, the dedication of an 
outlaw was a remnant of it—cases in 
which it was carried into effect, 1. 531. 

Saculu, of the Etruscans, i. 137. Difler- 
ence between the annals and the books 
of the duumvirs about the comimeuce- 
ment of a new swculum, 242. The 
second Roman Sæwcnlum commences 
with Tullus Hostilius, 242. The first 
Roman one distingnishes intentionally 
an historical age in which heavenly 
influence predominates, 245. The 
chronological svculum of the lunar 
years consisted of five periods of inter- 
ealation, 275. The result of a sven- 
lim of 132 years of ten months’ length, 
with two intercalations of one month 
of three wecks each, is a tropical year, 
which is more exact than the Julian 
one, 278, foll. “The secular system of 
the Romans resembled that of the 
Mexicans, 281. 

Sepinum, conquered by L. Papirius, iii. 
396. 

Sagra, battle of, its time approximately 
fixt, ili. n. 904. i 

Sagnntum, colony of the Ardeates, i. 44. 

Salaria via, is probably older than the 
Appian road. iii. 306. 

Salassians, of the race of the Tauriscans, 
11000 

Sale, of things subject to tribnte: obliga- 
tion to give notice of it, 1. 467. 

Sale, of the person of a debtor and his 
family and services for debt, were a 
general law, 1. 575. 

Salernum, was after the second Samnite 
war probably in the possession of the 
Campanians, iti, 259, x. 208. A 
Campanian colony in order to keep the 
Vicentinians in obedience, 544. 

Salii, were taken from the two most 
ancient tribes, iii. 351. 

Sallentimes, the same as Leuternians, i. 
14s. Three nations und twelve towns, 
148, n. 449, Attack by Alexander 
of Epirus, iii. 166. Hostile towards 
Rome, 253. Are obliged to join 
Cleonymus, 271. Dependent on Ta- 
reutuim, 483. After the war of Pyrrlins, 
they probably concluded peace with 
Rome, 524. In the year 480 they 
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are in a state of insurreetion, but are 
quiekly put down, 543, 545. 

Salleutum, as à town is nuwhere men- 
tioned, i, 149. 

Sallust, the letters, bearing his name, to 
Cesar were written at the latest in the 
second century, iii. 342, foll. 

Salmasius, is most completely mistaken 
in his ideas abont the Artie honses, i. 
n. 800, 

L. Salonius, implicated in the insurrec- 
tion of 408. Livy’s judgment of him 
is incorrect, iii. 65. 

Salpinates, allied with the Wulsinians, ii. 
493, 

Salpinum, might be Orvieto, ii, n. 1088. 
Salt, was conyeyed from Tarentum to the 
interiour countries of Italy, iii, 161. 
Samnite Languave, was Sabine, i. 104. 
Maintained itself longer than the 

latter, 105. 

Samnite Places, their sitnation is fre- 
quently obscure, iii. 193, n. 339. 

Samnite War, the first, iit. 118, foll. 
The sceond, 181, foll. Its necessity, 
182, foll. 205, foll. System of the 
Romans of conducting it in Apulia 
and on the western frontier, 224. The 
year 434 its turning point, 231. Not 
paralysed by the crnscan war, 242. 
Coneluded in the year 440, 259. The 
third: its history is indeed more pre- 
cise than that of the preceding one, but 
still very defective, 357. ‘The exertions 
made for it are almost inconceivable, 
359. The fourth is languidly con- 
ducted, 443. 

Samnites, at the time of Seylax, extend 
from one sea to the other, i. 93. Their 
cantons, 107, four; their cohorts 
contained four hundred, their legions 
four thonsand men, îi. 83. Are ex- 
tending towards the Liris, it. 112. 
Defeat the united Sidicinians and 
Campanians, 113. Are defeated by 
the Romans near mount Gaurus, 119; 
and then near Suessula, 123. Do 
nevertheless not despond, 125. full. 
Conclude an honorable peace, 126. 
Take part in the hattle near Vesuvins 
against the Latins, 136, Are allicd 
with the Lucanians aguinst Alexander 
of Epirus, and are defeated near Pæs- 
tum, 167. Then allied with Taren- 
tum, 168. Probably subdued the 
Sidicinians after the peace with Rome, 
173. Excite the Privernatans and 
Fundanians to revolt, 174. Demnnd 
of the Romans to evacuate Fregcllæ, 
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177. Allied with the Palæpolitans 
they excite them by promises to resist 
Rome, 181, Send succours to them, 
181. Are paralysed by the nature ot 
their constitution, 182, 134. Reject 
the proposals of the Romans, 183. 
Are hostile towards all the neigh- 
bourmg nations except the Vestinians, 
185, Defeated by Fabius, 193, toll. 
Conquered by Papirins, 195. They 
obtain a truce tor one year, 195. Ne- 
gotiate in vain for peace, 196. Do 
not break the truce as Livy asserts, 
196, foll. Their noble confidence in 
Pontins, 218, ‘Pheir wealth, 2. 426. 
In 427 they suffer a great defeat on 
the western frontier, 201, and are at 
the same time defeated by Q. Fabius 
in Apulia, 201, foll. Overpowered by 
misfortunes they wish for peace, 203. 
Reject the too hard conditions of 
entire submission, 204. Blockade the 
road of the Romans near Caudium and 
repel their desperate assault, 211. 
According to Zonaras, they even took 
the Roman camp by storm, 213. Gain 
considerable advantages after the 
peace of Candinm, 223. Are said to 
have been defeated near Luceria, 224, 
Their distress is exaggerated, 226, foll. 
Defeated near Saticula, 227. Their 
plan in the campaign of 433, 229, 
n, 402, They conquer near Lautuke, 
230, From the year 434, fortune 
withdrew from them, 231. ln 438 they 
probably gained another victory, 245. 
Their plan to unite their army with 
the Etruseans fails, 246. Magnificent 
armour of their troops, 247: but is 
not to be anderstood of their whole 
army, 248. In the year 441 they are 
completely defeated by P. Cornelius 
and C. Marcius in the heart of their 
own country, 255, Purchase a truce, 
256, and are then obliged in the peace 
to recognise the supremacy of Rome, 
259. Are found in foreign service. 
257, In the third Samnite war they 
cannot possibly have sutiered such 
great losses as Livy relates trom Va- 
lerins Antias, 357, foll. Yet their exer- 
tions are almost beyond conception, 
359. “'Fhey uim at the soverainty of 
Lneania, 360. Reject the Roman em- 
bassadors who remoustrate with than 
abont it, 861. Are defeated on the 
Tifernus after a brave resistance, 365. 
In 450 they lead an army into Etruria 
and give up their own country, 269. 
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Ravage Campania, 371, full. Are 
surprised and defeated there by Vo- 
Inmnius, 371, In 451 they invade 
Campania again, 379. Are defeated 
together with the Gauls and Eirnscans 
near Sentinum, 384. Five thonsand 
who survive, escape, 386. Are awain 
defeated in the Stellatian district, 388. 
Even in the campaign of 452 they 
make enormous exertions, 389. Exert 
their last powers by applying religious 
horronrs, 390, foll, Still they are con- 
quered, 393. They gain one mure 
victory under C. Pontius, 397; but 
then the victory of Fabius the father 
over them is decisive 398, foll. ‘They 
carry on the fourth war against Rome 
very languidly, 443. During the war 
of Pyrrhus they are visited by L. 
Atmilius, 464,476. In the year 469 
by Jnnius Bubulcus and Cornelius 
Rufinns, 513, In 471 they are found 
in the army of Pyrihus, 519. In 474 
they are completely conquered by Sp. 
Carvilius and L. Papirius, 324. Come 
into the condition of dediticii, 525. 
Even after the tinal peace there pro- 
bably remained a common bond among 
them, 529, yet apparently only for the 
separate tribes themselves, 530. They 
recover with extraordinary quickness, 
532. 

Samninm, forms in 336 an alliance with 
Rome, iii. $7, Lit, Its frontiers and its 
constitution ar the beginning of the 
war, 107, foll., 182. Was systema- 
tically laid waste by the Romans, 257. 
In the peace of 444 its limits were 
already contracted, 259. Fearfully 
devastated, 366. [rs principal wealth 
consists in cattle-breeding, 243. 

Samothracians, recognised as a nation of 
the same blood with the Romans, 1. 
190. 

Sanas and Fortis, îi, 331. 

Sardinia, the Tyrrhenians there were Pe- 
lasgians, i. 127, Ruins which the Greeks 
speak of, and Cyelopian buildings still 
extant, 171, foll. ‘Three native tribes 
there, 170. The civilised Sardinians 
had become entirely Punic, 170. En- 
tirely under the dominion of the Car- 
thaginians, attackt by the Romans, i, 
Sin 

Sarrastians of Nuceria, were Pelasgians, 
i. 45. 

Sarsinates, separated from the Umbrians, 
i. 145. In 480in a state of insurrection 
against Rome, iii. 545. 
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Satienla, near Capua, itl. 120, An Osean 
town besieged and conquered by the 
tomans, 227, foll. In 436 it receives 
a Roman colony, 238. 

Saticuli or Sutiei, were O-cans, i. 72, 

Satricum, its situation, îi, a. 21. In the 
power of the Antintans, 259. Before 
the year 361 under the dominion of 
Rome, 466. Captured 587. Colony 
there, 588, of 2000 citizens, 609, 
which was destroyed, 589. Abandoned 
by the Antiatans and burnt down 
hy the confederates, 593. Destroyed 
by the Latins, restored by the Vol- 
scians, und in 404, again destroyed 
by Romans and Latins, iii. 87. War 
about it between the Romans and An- 
tiatans, 128. Revolts to the Samnites, 
223. The situation of the town ant 
the time when it beeame a colony are 
unknown, 223, Conquered by the 
Romans by treachery, 225, foll. 
Perisht at that time, 225. 

Saturnia, native name of middle Italy, 
i, 22, 24. Probably in the territory of 
Volsinii, became a prefecture after the 
conquest of Etrnria, ii. 404, 430. 
foll. 

Saturnian Verse, lyric and greatly varied 
metres, 1. #. 687. Used for inserip- 
tions; so for instance, in that of T. 
Quinetins in Livy, îi. 2, 1297. 

Savini, the nations sprung from the Sa- 
bines, called themselves by this name, 
iy OM 

Sewvola, signification of the name, ac- 
cording to Varro, i. a. 1211. 

Sealiger, his greatness, i. u. 660. 

Scaptia, situation of the place, îi. n. 21. 

Scaptia tribns, formed of Latins, iii. 143. 

Seaptius, the pretended witness against 
the Ardeatans and Aricinians, his 
name donbtful, ii. x. 985. 

Sehiattu, formed from the Low German 
Schlacht, i. 320. 

Scholia Veronensia ad un. 11. 717, 
emended, î. x. 552. The Scholia on 
the Planciana emended, îi. n. 65. 

Sciences of the Etruseans, i. 137. 

Scipio. See Cornelius. 

Scordiscans, expelled the Triballians 
1e Sl 

Serib:e, notaries, the most respectnble 
guild, but eonsisting only of libertines, 
ii, 298. Their various occnpations, 
298, foll. Lay claims to forming a 
third estate, 299, 

Seylax, emended, i. a. 293, a. 443. Con- 
jeeture on p. 30. n. 216. Mentions 
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only the Greek towns in Epirus, 
Mt, 453. 

Secession, first, or the Crustuminian one, 
i, 602, toll. Different accounts of it, 
603, foll. Cannot have lasted for 
four mouths. Cause of the erroncons 
opinion 607. foll. x. 1342. Second 
secession, îi. 355. Its conelusion, 
356, foll. Different neconnts of it, 
357. Reconeiliation with the commo- 
nalty after it, 356, foll. A sccession 
actually broke out after the Licinian 
law, iii. 29. ‘The insurreetion of 408 
was a secession, 72. Before the Ilur- 
tensian law, 417, foll. 


Secles. See Sæcula. 
Segesta. Sec Evesta. 


Seygi, at Naples, i. 402. 

Seleneus Callinicus, in friendly relations 
to the Noman Senate, i. 188. 

Selinus, is evacuated by the Carthagi- 
niaus, i. 598. 

Semel iustauruti ludi, repeated for one 
day, îi. n. 68. 

Semita, a way for walking and riding on 
horseback, iii. 304. So is also the 
Italian cordonata, n. 518. 

Sempronian law: from the time of this 
law the senate conferred procousular 
power, tii. 187. 

A. Sempronius Atratinus, the first war- 
den eleeted by the populus, îi. 119. 
foll. A remarkable man, 123, full. 
Why he is mentioned as interrex, 
187. 

C. Sempronius Atratinus, his bad com- 
mand in thewar against the Volscians, 


ii, 462.  Exasperation against him, 
463, Accused, acquitted, and after- 


wards condemned te a fine, 463. 

C. Sempronius Blæsns, consul in 493, 
ravages the Libyan coast, iii. 595. 

P. Seimpronius, consul in 443, conqners 
the Æquians, iii, a. 463, and, to- 
gether with P. Sulpicius, he forms the 
two new tribes of them, 268. As tri- 
bune he censures Appius Claudius for 
ilegally prolonging his censorship, 
304. Pretorin the year 450, he has the 
command of the city during the threat- 
ening danger, 373. Subdues the re- 
volted Vicentians in 478, 543. 

Sena, colony establisht in 463, to watch 
the Gauls, iii. 429. 

Senate, not an arbitrary institntion of the 
first kings, 1.339. Mepresented the 
houses, 339. Being deputed by them 
it was divided into decuries which cor- 
responded to the curies, 339. Its 
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completion by admitting the conscripti 
sometimes ascribed to Brutus and 
sometimes to Publicola, 525, foll. It 
is not quite certain whether plebeians 
were then admitted, 528. As the 
houses became extinct, their represent- 
ation must have given way to that of 
the curies before plebeians were ad- 
mitted, 527. In what way it may have 
been doubled by Tarquinius Prisens— 
increast from 150 to 300, 400. Erro- 
neous belief that it was at first made 
up arbitrarily, and that senators were 
passed over arbitrarily, 411. After 
the year 269, the senate is not alone 
to be considered to have had the eon- 
sular election, îi. 181, foll The num- 
ber of the plebeians increases in it. 
iii. 146. It occasions the Pabliliun 
laws, 146, foll, It carries on business 
with the tribes through the medium of 
the tribnnes, 148, foll. Its decree is 
necessary for the appointment of a dic- 
tator, 246. Insulted by Appius Clau- 
dius, protected by the tribunes, 295, 
302, foll. The stages of itschanges until 
it becomes an assembly elected by the 
people, 551, foll. The senates in the 
Italian towns were in favour of Rome 
during the Ilannibalian war, 530. 

Senate, of the Latins, consisted of decu- 
ries, ii. 26, foll. Hach of these decuries 
consisted of the Ten First of the se- 
nates of the separate towns, 27. 

Senate, among the Molossians, consisted 
of the heads of families, iii, 455. 

Senates, in the Etruscan towns, are still 
all-powerful in the Hannibalian war, 
i. 123. Those of the Latin towns, the 
colonies, and municipra, consisted of 
100 men, 299, il. 27. 

Senatores pedarii, at first from the lesser 
houses who could only express their 
opinion by yea or nay; afterwards the 
meaning was altered, ii. 114. 

Senatorial census, existed probably in the 
Hannibalian war, like the equestrian, 
iii. 346, foll. 

Senatusconsultum concerning 
given complete, ili. n. 466. 

Seniores, their age begins with the com- 
pletion of their forty-fifth year, i. 444. 
‘Tubero’s statement that it was not till 
after the completion of the forty-sixth 
year is erroneous as regards the earliest 
times, though it agrees with the custom 
introduced afterwards, 445. In con- 
seguence of it, it became customary to 
reckon the sixteenth year as a part of 
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boyhood, 445. The seniores did not 
remain in the possession of the civic 
rights, nor were they obliged to serve 
beyond their sixtieth year, 446. Their 
ditferenee from the senes, 446. ‘The 
extinction of their civie rights did not 
affect the knights as they were not 
divided aceording to axe, n. 1026. 
The number of the seniores in a strict 
sense was one-third, that of all the men 
who had attained their forty-fifth year 
was one-half of the juniores, 447. 
Were not merely destined to defend 
the city, but also led into the field, 
ii, 121. Their influence in the comitia 
of the centuries, iii. 841. 

Senonians, probably coneluded a treaty 
with Rome after the battle of Sentinum, 
iil, 428. Murdered the fetiales sent 
to them, 428, Are punisht by a fearful 
defeat, 429. Their remnants are once 
more defeated, together with the Boi- 
ans on lake Vadimo, 429, 

Sentinum, place of the battle, in Umbria, 
not far from the Gallic frontier, 
ili, 879. 

September, the season of fever at Rome, 
1252. 

Septimontium, a festival in commemora- 
tion of the extent of Rome, previous to 
Servius, i. 389, According to Varro, 
it is the name of a place, x. 930. Its 
seven districts, 889. 

Seranus, a surname of A. 
iii. 607. 

M. Sergius, before Veii, ii. 473. 

Serpents of Æsculapids at Epidaurus, 
iii. 409. Gigantic serpent destructive 
to the Roman army in Africa, probably 
from the poem of Nevius, 587, foll. 

De Serre, great as an orator and a states- 
man, ill. n. 320. 

Servian constitution, how the power of 
the commonalty was limited in it, 
i. 483. Evidently no longer existed at 
the end of the republic, iii. 331, foll. 

C. Servilius A hala, master of the horse, 
killed Sp. Mælius, ii. 419. A charge 
being brought against him for it, he 
goes into exile—it is uncertain how 
soon afterwards, 422. Ilis recall can- 
not be believed on the authority of the 
declamation pro domo, ii. 929. 

C. Servilius, master of the knights, when 
Manlius was accused, ii. 611, n. 1835. 

Cn. Servilius Cæpio, consul in 493, ra- 
vages the coast of Libya, iii. 595. 

P. Servilins, calms the insurrection which 
had arisen from the distress of debts, 
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i. 599, Ilis victory near Aricia over 
the Volscians, ii. 94. 

Sp. Servilius, takes the Janiculus by 
storm, ii. 205. Acensed and acquitted, 
AUS 

Servitude for debt, ii. 601, foll, 

Servius, etymology of the name, i. 380, 
It must be supposed that there was a 
hero of this name, 2. 920. 

Servius “Tullius, various accounts con- 
cerning his descent, i. 364, fo. Won- 
derful vision. Fortune marricd to 
him, 365. Brilliant feats of his youth, 
Son-in-law of the king, rules under his 
name, receives the imperium without 
election, confirmed by the centuries, 
conquers the Veientines, 366. Praised 
as the lawgiver and benefactor of the 
people, 367. Alliance with the La- 
tins, as an amphictyony of the temple 
of Diana on the Aventine, 367, fol). 
Conspiracy of the patricians against 
him; Servius forbids their dwelling on 
the Esquiline, 369. Wishes to in- 
troduce the consular constitntion; the 
younger Tarquin murders him, 369, 
fol. ‘The excitement of the people at 
his funeral, 371, According to other 
accounts hiscorpse remained unburied. 
Love of the conmmonalty for his memo- 
ry; celebration of his birth-day, 371. 
Venerated by slaves as the founder of 
the franchise of freedmen, n. 1320. 
The general plebeian rights which refer 
to the five classes are traced up to him, 
ii, 285. According to internal proba- 
bility he also belonged to the Luceres, 
1.380. According to the Etruscans he 
was by their nation called Mastarna, 
382, What circumstances diminish 
the weight of this acconnt, 384, foll. 
His commentaries, 249. 

Servius, the son, ii. n. 111. 

Servius on /Eneid, emended (1. 10), i, n. 
248.—(vu. 677), 1. 371, 

Setia, must for a time have been in the 
hands of the Volscians, îi. 108, 261. 
A Latin colony, 582, 616. Roman 
colony is united with Latium, iii. 
925 

Sctinian road, from Velitræ to Terracina, 
iii. 305, 

Seven, number of the local division of 
Rome in ancient times, i, 389, foll. a. 
934. 

Sezenti, its use explained, i. n. 568. 

Sex suttrugia, the six equestrian centuries 
of ‘Tarquin, î. 435. 

L. Sextius Lateranus, collegue of C. Li- 


cinius in his legislation, iii, 1. First 
plebeian consul, 29. 

Shields, of the Roman troops, their size 
increast, ti. 105, foll. 

Ships of the ancients, without any room 
for provisions, iii. 568. Attcinpt to get 
timber for building ships from Corsien, 
241. Ships of war were, in antiquily, 
the frailest of all ships, 594, 

SibyHine books, i. 490. They were three 
in number, written on palin-leaves, 
504. How they were consulted. Their 
oracles did not foretell future events, 
but ordained forms of worship, 504, 
foll, ‘The Roman ones came from 
Ionia, 506. Were written in Greek, 
506. Lelong, together with many 
others, to the books of fate (libri fa- 
tales), 507. 

Sicani and Siculi, are, according to ana- 
logy, the same name, i. n. 219, 508. 
Sicelions, the (Enotrians were so called. 
i. 48. Equivalent to the Œuotrian 
name, 57, foll. The Eypirots were 
likewise called thus, 57. Became hel- 

lenised, 170. 

Siceliot prince, the, who assisted home 
with corn, was the elder Dionysius, 
ji. 97. Is referred to the time of Co- 
riolauus, 97. 

Sicilian towns, quickly join the cause of 
Rome, iii. 569. Reason of the decay 
of many, 619. The constitution of 
the Greck towns in Sicily regulated 
by the census, 619. 

Sicily, fearfully ravaged in the first Punie 
war, iii. 598. For Roine a necessary, 
although not lucrative acquisition 613, 
foll. First regulated asa province. 616. 

L. Sicinius, chosen leader by the insur- 
gents, i. 602. Then made tribune of 
the people, 618. 

L. Sicinius (or Siccius) Dentatus, his 
exploits, honours, and fame, ii. 346. 
The triumphs in which he is said to 
have had a share are beyond possibi- 
bility, 346, n. 769. Twofold account of 
the treachery against him, 346, foll. 

T. Sicinins Volscus (not Sabinus), con- 
sul in 267; nine of his enemies burnt 
alive, ii. 126. 

Siculians, on the lower Tiber as far as 
Falerii, are called Argives and Achæ- 
aus; they are the true Aborigines, 1. 
46. ‘The emigration of a part of the 
conquered is considerei as the cause 
of the immigration to Sicily, 47. 
Their places in Latium, 78, foll. 

Sidicines or Sidici, Oscans, i. 72, Of 
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Ausonian stock, seek the assistance of 
Capna against the Samnites, iii. 112. 
In the peace they are given up to the 
Samnites, 126. Ally themselves with 
the Latins, 128, and are together with 
them conqnered by the Romans, 172, 
but persevere in their war against the 
Auruncans. 172, foll. Afterwards they 
were probably subdued by the Sam- 
nites in conformity with the treaty, 
173. Surrender to the Romans, proba- 
bly, in the second Samnite war, 174. 

Signia. newly founded as a colony in 
259, ii. 93. Must for a time have 
been in the hands of the Volscians, 
261. A Roman colony united with 
Latium, iii. 92. Founded in the ter- 
ritory of Keetra which had been con- 
fiscated, 93, 

Sigonius, his conjecture on Livy (iv. 42) 
confirmed, îi. 2. 869. Tis essay on the 
chronology of Livy is excellent, n. 1239. 

Sigynnæ, what Herodotus may have 
meant to say about them, i. 168. , 

Sila forest, half of it was given up by the 
Bruttians to the Romans, iti. 525. 

Silurians, were Iberians, ii. 523. 

Silver, was first coined at Rome in the 
year 477, ili, 552, Is in frequent use 
after the close of the first Punie war, 
613. 

Silvii, in the native Alban tradition, in 
what manner united with the Latin 
tradition about Æneas, i. 207. 

Silvium, a town in Apulia, defended by 
the Samnites, taken by the Romans, 
iii, 253, foll. 

Silvius, how long he was excluded from 
the throne, i. 207. 

Sinuessa, a Greek scttlement, though af- 
terwards Osean, iii. 179. Reeeived a 
colony in 450, 878. 

Sipontum, Pelasgie, i, 151. 

Siris, a Colophonian settlement, î. 159. 
Was considered by the Greeks to be 
a Trojan colony, 183. 

Siritis, the, opprest by the Lucanians, 
iii. 161. 

Six hundred families, ten from each Al- 
ban place (more correctly from each 
curia of Alba), and from each Latin 
town sent to Lavinium, i. 200, foll. 

Sixty years, men of the age of, fable 
abont the decree concerning them, 
li. 574. 

Slaves, werenumerousat Capna, iii. 110. 

Socii nomen Latinnm (by abuse also no- 
minis Latini): origin of the expression, 
iii, 526, n. 936. Its extent donbtful, 
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526. May take np the franchise, 53 
Ilave a share in the assignments of 
land, 531. Had admission to the 
Latin colonies, 531. Hence they are 
injured by the Agrarian law of Grac- 
chus, 531. Are not allowed to con- 
clnde a treaty or to carry on war with 
a foreign nation, 533. The Roman 
consul or pretor appears among them 
with the full imperium, 534. 

Solinns (p. 14, 2), correctly emended by 
Lipsius, i. 213. 

Soloeis in Sicily, taken by the Romans 
in 493, iii. 595. 

Solon, his division into classes altogether 
differs from that of Servius, i. n. 1017. 
11.307. One of his laws in the Pan- 
dects emended, 1. n. 795. 

Solutus, opposed to nexus or nezu vinctus, 
1. 7. 1274. 

Sophocles, his limits of Italy, i 18, n. 
139. He calls the Argives Tyrsenian 
Pelasgians, 39, 43. Places the migra- 
tion of Æneas before the taking of 
Troy, 181, 191. 

Sophus, this snrname of Sempronius 
points to intercourse with Greece, 
ii, 312. 

Sora, taken by the Samnites, iii. 227. Re- 
conquered by the Romans in 436. and 
notin 434,233. Accountof thetreach- 
ery by which it was taken, 239, foll. 
Again taken by the Samnites, 258. 
Conquered a second time by the Ro- 
mans, 258. Oecupied by a colony, 266. 

Sortes, preserved in Italian temples, 
i. 508. 

Sparta, the great earthquake there in 
Olymp. 79, 2: ii. n. 626. Suffered 
from the unalterable character of its 
institutions, iii. 269. From the time 
of Agisin weakness and decay, ili. 269. 
Its degenerate condition in later times, 
269, full. Its history is unduly ex- 
tended by false culculations, 295. 

Spartans, their seclusion from surround- 
ing countries, 1. 485. Live in luxuries 
at the Maccedonian courts, iii. 270. 
Avarice their besetting sin, 270. 

Speech, delivered before the diet of the 
Samnites, iii. 206, foll. Of Cineas in 
the Roman senate, 485, foll. Of Ap- 
pius Clandins in reply to that of 
Cineas, 488, foll. 

Spes, near her temple the Fabii fall, îi. 204. 
Spina, main point of the Pelasgian mi- 
gration in Hellanicns, 1. 36, 53, n. 89. 
Spolia opima, of A. Cornelius Cossus, 

ii. 458, foll. 
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Sponsio, to avoid imprisonment, ii. 372, 

Spring, its beginning in Italy, iii. n. 898. 

Spurins, in minuscripts more commoily 
abridged SV. than Sp. i. n. 1187. 

Stake, capital punishment tor high trea- 
son, îi. n. 814. Compare p. 126 and 
356. 

Stutioues Municipiorum, what they were, 
Mo Wo WSs 

Statius Gellius, imperator of the Sam- 
nites, falls into the hands of the Ro- 
maus, ii. 258. 

Statius Minacius, Samnite general, is 
made prisoner by the Romans, ii. 372, 

Statne of a divinity: on the consceration 
ot a statue the deity enters into it as 
into a body, and dwells in it, îi. 2.212. 
Statnes of bronze, the masterworks of 
Etrosean art, i. 133. Statues of the 
embussadors muritered at Fidena, îi, 
457. Pliny saw copies of them, n. 
1004, 

Stellatian district, originally in the pos- 
session of Capua, ii. 112. Is laid 
waste by the Samnites,257. Initthe 
Samnites are defeated in the year 451, 
388. 

Stenius Statilius, Lucanian general: 
against him a luw was passe by C. 
J/Miling, iii. 436, 

Stephanus of Byzantium, the abridge- 
ment of his work which we have, îs, 
in part, only an abridgement of that 
made by Ilermolans, ti. n. 109. 

Stesichorus, spoke of the embarkation of 
Ameas and his friends for Hesperia— 
which does not contain a distinct allu- 
sion to Latium, i. 182. 

Stipendium, the pay for twelvemonths, 
1200 ases, three gold picees, as unit 
was paid under the emperors in three 
instalments, ii, 443, quartum stipen- 
dum, n. 975; was of old undoubtedly 
paid to the foot soldier per month, 
during the time he served, 444, 

Srâpara, langnages, îi. 443. 

Stone of Æsculapius, în the narrative of 
Orosius, iii, 409. 

Storm, seatters the Epirot fleet, iii. 474. 
Destroys the Roman fleet on the coast 
of Sicily, 594. 

Strabo, emended: (111. p. 139, c.), i. 2. 
Mie Ua ETES me loo. (av. 
p. 203, a.), i n. 494 (v. p. 231, a.), 
n 215. (v. p. 231, b.), ti. mw 154 (v. 
p. 232, b.), i. n. 604, (v1. p. 263), 2. 
303. (V1. p. 264, c.), n. 309. (vi. p. 
281, a.), n. 449, (xiv. p. 654, d.), n. 
170. 


Stratagems, of Cn. Fulvius, iii. 362, 
foll.; of L. Pupurius, 393. 

Streets at Rome, straight and wide, are 
not so healthy as narrow and crooked 
ones, ii. 578. 

Subliciun bridge, reason of its being built 
withont iron, ii, n, 458. Outside the 
city, Hi. 2. 525. 

Subseciva, remnants of centuries, or such 
as were not allotted at ull, ii. 630, tull.; 
confiscated by Vespasian, restored to 
the communities by Dowutian, 151. 

Subura, a village under the Carine, i. 
391. Belongs to the so called montcs, 
iii. 298. 

Suburana, as a plebcian region corre- 
sponds to Lucerum, i. n. 972. 

Suburb extra potam flumentanam, îii. n. 
525. 

Sucusa, afterwards Subura, a village 
under the Carine, 1. 288. 

Snessa Aurunea, revolts from Rome after 
the battle of Lautule, iii. 230. In 
436 it is occupied by a Roman colony, 
258. Probably, not at all different 
from Suessa Pometia, n, 521. 

Suessa Pometia, its destruction by Tar- 
quinius is a fable, ii. 90. ‘The name 
seems to be a compound like Lauro- 
lavinium, 2. 186. 

Suessula, dependent on Capua, iii. 112. 
Here the Samnites after being defeated 
near Mount Gaurns assemble again, 
120, 123. After the Latin war it be: 
comes a Roman municipium, 144. 

Suffragia sex equitum, inthe new consti- 
tution of the centuries, voted after the 
first of the country tribes, iii. 34. 
Always contain the patrician houses 
ouly, 341. 

Suicide, condemned by the Roman re- 
ligion, îi. 228. 

C. Sulpicins, saves, as legate in 389, the 
army defeated by the Hernicans, ii. 
81. In 391 he is victorious against 
the Gauls, 78. 

C. Sulpicins Longus, consul in 426: his 
victories in Samniam are doubtful, ii. 
198. Consul in 434; he conquers the 
Samnites not far from Caudium, 234. 
Triumphs alone, 235. 

P. Sulpicius, consul in 443, victorious in 
Sainninm, according to the trimnphul 
Fasti, ui, 258; and against the Æ- 
quinns, 263. In 447, he forms che 
two new tribes Aniensis nnd Teren- 
tina of Æquians, 268.  Ilis son is 
consul in 467 near Asculum, 502. 
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Summanus, his earthen image on the ca- 
pitol thrown down by a storm, iii. 518, 

Sun-dial, set np in 452 from the Samnite 
booty, iti. 424. 

Nuyyeveic, originally synonymous with 
yevynrat, but usage gradually makes it 
signify relationship by blood, i. n. 803, 
813. Xuyyeveic in Greek Italy, in the 
same sense as patriciæ gentis homines, 
at Rome, x. 821. 

LiyxAueec, certainly applicable to the 
Jews of later times, i. n. 1. 

Suvococ, a general term for the national 
assembly of the Aclians, il. n. 54. 
Surnames, derived from Latin places, i. x. 

765. From Proxeny or Patronate, 
ji, n. 553. Those from victories and 
conquests do not commenee before 

Seipio, 1. 556. 

Surrentim, fell into the hands of Capua, 
probably after the sccond Samnite 
war, ili, n, 453, 

Sutrium, probably conquered in the year 
361,i, 492, Lost und reeonquered, 
585. <A Latin colony, 582, 586, 616, 
Added to the Latin townships in order 
to complete their number, iii. 93, Be. 
sieged by the Etruscans in 438, 277. 
‘They are there attackt by Q. Æmilius, 
278. Again besieged and relieved, 
27.9). 

Swinburne, doubts, without any reason, 
whether Forchia di Arpaia is the place 
of the Candine defeat, i. 214. 

Sybaris, rnles over northern CEnotria, 
from one coast to the other, and in the 
same manner Croton and Loeri, i. 59. 
Sybaris and its dominion, 158. foll. 
Its opprobrium unmerited, 161. 

Sybarites, their number, 300,000, is not 
to be taken as historieal, ii, n. 147. 

Sylla, hostile towards the plebeian nobi- 
lity, favours the lower elasses, iii. 302, 

Sympolity : those dependants who had it, 
possessed the same rights as the isote- 
leis, ii. 52, foll. Sympolite municipes, 
pale burghers, ii. 75. 

Synarchy, ii. 328, foll. 

Syraeusans, enemies of Carthage, wish 
for an alliance with Rome, iii. 567. 
Syssitia at Sparta, continue to exist in 
later times, iii. 269. Forbidden at 

'Tarentum by Pyrrhus, 475. 


TABLE of the Pontiffs, which Polybius 
saw, 1. 267, 

Tables, the last two of the x1: their 
laws are called unjust by Cicero, ii. 
352. Must have contained those laws 
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in which inequality of rights continued, 
332. Cicero’s censure is exaggerated, 
n. 750. In what manner they were 
unfavorable to the plebeians, and yet 
drawn up with the co-operation of 
lawgivers of their own order, 332, foll. 
Must have met with great opposition, 
336, foll. 

Tactics, Roman and Maeedonian com- 
pared, iii. 466, foll. 

Tages, a dwarf, the books composed 
from his oral instrnetions, i. 139. 

Talium, or Italium, a place in Apulia 
mentioned by Diodorus, iii. 244. 

Tanaquil, wife of the first Tarquin,i. 358. 

Tarehon, belongs to the Meonian fable, i. 
117. Is of Tyrrhenian origin; foreign 
to the Rasena, 383. 

Tareynæans, Tarquinians, i. 86. 

Tarentines, do not belong tothe Italietes, 
ii. 17. Their war with the Messapians 
about the time of the Persian invasion 
of Greeee, 149. Have their bad repu- 
tation for the most part undeservedly, 
iti. 162. Their eavalryis not contemp- 
tible, n. 292. Mercenary troops are 
necessary for them, 162. They take 
Alexander of Epirus intotheirservice, 
165. They are afterwards hostile to- 
wards him, 165, foll. Eneourage Nea- 
polis to resist Rome, 181; but send 
no assistance, 187. They are said to 
have caused the revolt of the Lu- 
canians from Rome, 189. Assist the 
Samnites, 190. Try in vain to me- 
diate peace between Rome and Sam- 
nium, 225. Afterwards they stir up 
the Etruseans and Gauls to make war 
upon Rome, 426. Sacrifice the other 
Greek towns to their own safety, 435. 
Bring about a general coalition of the 
nations of northern and southern Italy 
against Rome, 435, In 464, they at- 
tack the Roman squadron in their own 
harbour, 438, foll. Insult the Roman 
embassy, 440, foll. Apply to Pyrrhus 
of Epirus, 443. Are compelled by 
him to serve in the army, 474. foll. 
Dissatisfied with the garrison which 
was left behind, 510. Apply to the 
Carthaginians for assistance against 
Rome, 538. Their militia under the 
command of Cleonymus, 271. Their 
cavalry in the Macedonian armies, n. 
292 

Tarentum, i. 157. Kept for a long time 
aloof from the cause of the Italietes, 
iii. 160. Makes war even upon Thurii, 
160. Is hard prest by the Lucanians. 
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161. Through the defeat hy the Mes- 
sapians it beeame demoeratical and 
strongly inixt with the Italians, 161. 
Sources ot its wealth, 161, foll, Allied 
with Samninin, 161.7. 921. Was forein 
to Greece proper, and never had a 
naval power, 161, foll. After the war 
of Alexander of Epiras more powerful 
than ever, 168. In alliance with Sam- 
nium, and influencing the Lucanians, 
168. In the second Samnite war it 
probably furnisht mercenaries to the 
Samnites, 202, In 436 it sends asquad- 
ron under Aerotatus against Agri- 
gentnin, 238, foll. From the year 442 
itis again made war upon by the Lu- 
canians, and threatened by Rome, 268, 
foll. Takes Cleonymus of Sparta into 
its service, 270. Gets rid of him after 
the peace with the Lucanians, 272, 
Coneludes undoubtedly in 445 a peace 
with Rome, 272. Remains neutral in 
the third Samnite war, 272. Rejects 
the Roman terms of pence, 442. Suf- 
fers much under the rule of Milo, 
523, foll. Taken by the Romans 
through his treachery, 539. Was 
without doubt severely punisht, 539, 
Reeeives a Roman garrison, 540. 
Tarpeia, legend about her, i. 229, iii. n, 
524. The legend still exists, 230. 
Distigured by Piso, 235, 

Tarquinii, is mentioned contrary to the 
ancient legend as the place of refnge 
of the exiled king,i. 511. Unsuccess- 
ful diversion to relicve Veli, ii. 474, 
At war against Rome, perhaps alone 
among all the Etruscans, 586. The 
city of Targuinii is Pelasgic, i. 36. 
The Tarquinians in 392 at war with 
Rome, ni. 84. At first victorious, 84. 
Chastised by C. Marcius, 85. Litter 
enemies of Rome, 274,276. In 399 
they conclude a truce of forty years, 
276. Do not violate their oath, 277. 
Obtain peace in 439, 285. In 445 
they grant to the Romans a free pas- 
sage through their territory, 287, 
Tarquinii, a house, and not merely a fa- 
mily, 1.376. All its members banisht, 
498. After the banishment of the 
last king, they seen at first to have 
obtained a place in the consulship, 
518, n. 1148. 

L, Tarquinius Collatinus, husband of 
Imeretia, lives at Collatia, î. 494. 
Consul with Brutus, 496.  Banisht 
together with the Tarquins, 498. 

L. Tarquinius Priseus—descent, i. 357. 
VOL. III. 


Goes to home, 358. Election—vic- 
torious wars against the Latins and 
Sabines, 358; against the Aquians 
and Etruseans, 359.  Subjugation of 
the latter, of whieh Cicero and Livy 
know nothing, 359. Doubles the ea- 
valrywishes also to introduce three 
new equestrian centuries, 360, Yiclls 
to the opposition of Attus Navius, but 
forms second centuries, 361. Builds 
the sewers for draining the lower dis- 
tricts of the city:_—forum and circus, 
361, foll, Institutes the Roman games, 
362. Alters the forms of worship, 
363. Is murdered, 364. The dates in 
his history and that of Servins Tullius 
are quite absurd, 474. Was not an 
Etruscan, 376. The surnaine Prisens 
occurs also in other families—like 
other names of people, 877, n. 914. 
The name suggests that the Tarquins 
belonged to the lesser houses, to the 
faction of them, 378. Conceived as 
Lucumo, the same as Cules Vivenna 
—as the ruler of Erruria along with 
Tarchon, 383. To him the increase 
of the priestesses of Vesta is justly 
aseribed, iii, 350, 


L. Tarquinins Snperbus, his crimes and 


those of the elder Tullia, i. 369, foll, 
Was called in all the annals, with the 
exception of those of Piso alone, a son 
of the first Tarquin, and the connexion 
of the history demands that he should 
be regarded as such, 373. Deprives 
the plebeians of all the advantages 
granted to them by Servius, 488. Af- 
terwards oppresses the patricians also 
—reigns with success and gaius the 
soverainty over Latium, 489. Latin 
holidays, combination of the Roman 
and Latin eenturies into maniples 
—conquest of Snessa Pometia, 489. 
Miraculous signs in the royal palace, 
aud sending of the king’s sons to 
Delphi, 492. New signs foreboding his 
downfall, 493. How his power was 
overthrown, 495. Is exiled, 495. Goes 
toCwreand then to Tarquinii, 496. ITis 
followers who accompany him in his 
exile are nuinerous, 496. Conspiracy 
commenced by his ambassadors, 497. 
Clear calumnies against him, 514, toll, 
It is quite certain that according to 
the ancient lay he fell in the battle of 
Regillus, 558. 


L. Tarquitius, how his inability to serve 
q vu + 


on horseback is to be understood, iii. 
348, n. 588. 
aed, 
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Tarraeina, tpaxewa, ii. n. 1026. Com- 
pare Anxur, 

Tarraco, Tyrrhenian, i. 44. 

Tatius, in the legend a tyrant, i. 234, 

Taurasiain Samnium, was taken accord- 
ing to the inscription on the cofiin of 
L. Scipio, iii, 364, 367, n. 619. 

Tauromenium, remains free in the Ro- 
man province of Sicily, iii. 617. 

Taxation, rate of, on corn and fruit, iii. 
14, n. 15. 

Taxes, paid for the use of the ager pub- 
licus, iii. 14. Their application, 16. 
Teanum, eapital of the Sidicinians, iii, 
112. Taken by the Samnites, and 
submits to the Romans in the Samnite 

war, 174. 

Teanum in Apulia, subjeet to the Ro- 
maus, obtains the right of treaty, ili. 
SOC 

Teates and Teanenses, the same people, 
111887. 398. 

Teleboans, Pelasgians, i. 31. 
prea, 45. 

Telegonus, with the tragie poets and 
Tusenlanians, i. 186. 

Telephus, Arcadian, Pelasgie, i. 217. 

Temesa, was probably called Ausonian 
only by the Alexandrine writers, i. 
64. 

Sex. Tempanius, and 
knights, îi. 462, foll. 
Temple, of the earth, its site, ii. n. 373. 

Of the Penates, perhaps S. Cosma e 
Damiano, i. n. 935, Of Spes, its site 
—hattle near it, îi. 204 Identical 
with the ambush in the war of Por- 

senna, n, 460. 

Templum, with the augur markt out, 
and thereby consecrated, îi. 625. The 
district markt out under the auspices 
for partition was a templum, 625. 

Terence, his Didascalia prove the al- 
ternation of the two orders in the eu- 
rule edileship, iii, 2. 72. 

Terentilian KRogation, was past in its 
main substance in the ninth year, ii. 
304. 

C. Terentilius Harsa, not Terentillns 
Arsa, ii, n. 634. [lis rogation, 279. 
foll. Its objeet threefold, 280. Its 
fute, 286. 

Terentina Tribus, formed in 447 of 
/Equians, iii. 268. 

Terina, a eolony of Croton, i. 158. 

Tennination, ena or enna in the Etrns- 
can eorresponds to the Latin as in gen- 
tile names, i. nz. 344, 922. View of 
the manifold Latin terminations, which 


In Ca- 


the plebeian 
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do not add any new idea to the sim- 
ple word:—ualus is not a diminutive 
syllable, a. 219. 

Terra, definition of, îi. 620. 

Tetrarchs, in Asia were Zemindars, ii, 
135. 

Teucrians and Troy, are Pelasgie and 
by no means Phrygian, i. 33. 

Teutons, probably a mis-written name 
MSA 37. 

Tharryps, king of the Molossians, in the 
Peloponnesian war, introduces laws 
and civilisation in Epirus, iii, 455. 

Theatre at Fiesole, i. 130, 135. Theatres 
of Greek construction in Italy at an 
early time, iii, 310, foll. ». 531. In 
Greek towns generally witli a pros- 
pect upon the sea, 439. 

Theophrastus (His. Plant. v. 9), emen- 
ded, i. n. 38. How he wrote these 
books and gradually completed and 
revised them, 2.39. The time when 
the History of Plants was written, 
iii, 241, 

Theopompns, cannot have mentioned the 
taking of Rome except in one of his 
episodes, ii, 557. 

Thermæ of Trajan, eroneously called 
after Titns, i. n. 735. 

Therme, in Sicily, taken in 494, iil. 596. 

Thesproiia, extremely fertile yet through- 
out voleanic, iii, 452, foll. 

Thesprotians, were Pelasgians, i. 30, 
Seem for a time to have had the su- 
premacy of Epirns, iii. 454, 

Thessalians and Pelasgians, are equiva- 
lent terms, i. 30, x. 69. i. 36. ‘Thes- 
salians were Thesprotians by descent, 
iii. #. 295. ‘Thessalian hoisemen in 
the army of Pyrrhus, 473. 

Third parts of the laud, frequently eon- 
fiseated by the vietors, i. 431. 

Three districts of one nation, equal to 
three tribes—with the Sallentines,i.148. 

Three and one-third of an as, contri- 
buted by three thousand men apicee, 
ii. n. 612. Vow of 333,333! ases, 
(his WEBNS: i 

Three heroes, on the Subliciau bridge, 
coneeived as one from each tribe, i. 
542, 

Three hundred young patricians, of 
whose conspiracy Scavola speaks—one 
of each gens, i. 544, n. 1207. 

Three royal houses at Argos, for three 
tribes, 1. n. 852. 

Thurii, the most recent Greek town in 
Œnotria, i. 159. Not Thuriæ aid 
prest by Tarentum and the Luea- 
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nians, iii. 160. Conquered by Cleony- 
inus and liberated by the Romans, 272. 
Deprived of its prosperity by the 
battle on the Laos, 434. Attack by 
the Lueanians, it seeks the assistance 
of Rome, +35. Relieved by C. Fu- 
bricius, 438. Reecivesn Roman gar- 
vison, 438. In 464 it is conquered 
and plundered by the Tarentines, 439. 
A statue of C. Fabricius erceted there, 
438, 

Tiber, island in the, the seat of Æscula- 
pius, shaped into the form of a trireme, 
ili. 409. 

Tibur, separated from the Latins, must 
have joined the Æquians or have 
obeyed them, 11.261. Subinits to the 
Gauls in the year 388, iii. 77. De- 
elares in 389 for the Heruicans, 82. 
Concludes in 397 peace with Rome, 
$3. Not united with Latium till nf- 
terwards, 94. In the Latin war per- 
severing against Rome, 140. Con- 
quered by L, Camillus, 140, foll. Ob- 
tains the isopolity, 143. Its fidelity 
justified in a Senatusconsaltum, 264. 
The charge was probably made be- 
tween the Hernican and 7 Squian wars, 
265, foll. 

Tifata, a hill near Capna, ili. 113. 

Tifernum, a town of the Pentrians, iii. 
257. 

Tifernus, near it Fabius gains in 449 a 
vietory over the Samnites, iii. 265. 
Timæus, endeavoured to prove the Tro- 
jan origin of the Romans, i, 184, foll. 
Cannot have mentioned Romulns as 
a son of Æneas,—on account of the 
chronology, 218. Aecording to which 
of the Latin eras he fixt the time of the 
foundation of Rome, 271, foll. Wrote 
about Alexander of Épirus,iii. », 296. 
Treated of the war of Pyrrhus in a 

separate work, 504. 

Timasitheus, his merits and their reward, 
il. 486. 

Timocraey, its principle was almost en- 
tirely given up in the constitution of 
Fabius, 1. 329. 

Titheable lands în Sicily, iii. 617, foll. 

Tithes, the obligation of the Romans to 
pay them to the > Etruseans, and cessa- 
tion of it, i. n. 1215. 

Tithes of Veii, the vow of them was di- 
vulged late, ii. 484. 

Tithes, of an uncommonly rich booty, 
are exprest by twelve talents of gold 
or 120 talents of silver, i. n. De We 
486, foll. 
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Tithes: this was the only tax paid to the 
gods and the state on their demesues 
—on fruits of trees, on grapes and 
other things—probably also on the 
produce ot the cattle, îi. 138. The pa- 
tricians evaded paying them, 165, 
Must have regularly ceast after the 
year 354,429. Legally restored before 
the year 333, 428, full. Even before 
334—namely, by the rogation of 331, 
429, With the Romans, tithes are a 
criterion of mere possession, with the 
Greeks it is an impost on real pro- 
perty also, i. n. 1088. Hence the 
land-tax in Sicily, îi. 110. 

Tocchi, at Naples, i. 402. 

Toga virilis, when it was put on, i. 444, 

Toleria, its site, îi. n. 21. 

Topography of Rome, is often best ex- 
plained by the earliest scholars, and 
misunderstood by later ones, iii. 333. 

Town lands subject to veetigal: their 
peculiarities, ii. 2. 311. 

Tradespeople, opinion of the ancients 
against their participating in the sove- 
rainty, î. 588. Were excluded from 
the plebs, 589, Their nine guilds at 
Nome, 595. Are not received into the 
body of citizens even after the eensor- 
ship of App. Claudius, iii. 295, foll. 

Trajan, appears to have been the first 
who built the Appian road across the 
Pomptine marshes, iii. 305. 

Transversi limites or tramites, îi. n. 534. 

‘Treaties, the right of, among ancient 
nations, torestore conquests which one 
party had made in the territory of the 
other, iii. 173, 2.308. 

Treaty, between Alexander of Epirusand 
Rome in 418, îii. 167. Between Rome 
and Tarentum concerning the limits 
of the dominion of the Sea was after- 
wards no longer binding, 438. With 
Italian towns on very varying condi- 
tions, 528, foll. 

Trebia, a town of the Ilernicans, ii. 83. 

L. 'Trebonius, his plebiseitum commanded 
that the election of the tribunes should 
be continued till the full number of 
ten was made up, ii. 383. 

P. Trebonius, a plebeian, is elected to 
the censorship as a collegue of the 
military tribunes; is obliged to abdi- 
cate, ii. 604. 

Trebulanians, on the Samnite frontier 
obtain in 444 the franchise without 
the suttragium, in, 268. 

Triarians, thus called from their con- 
sisting of the three classes, i, 479. 

a 
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As a garrison of the camp ten cen- 
turies of each elass of the hoplites are 
found even in the phalangite legion, 
ii. n. 450, 569. Are also called Pilani, 
iii. 100. Explanation of the name, 
103. 

Triballians, lived, in the time of Hero- 
dotus in Selavonia and Lower Hun- 
gary: expelled by the Seordiseans, îi, 
515. Appear in Ol. 101, 1, in the 
neighbourhood of Abdera, 516. 

Tribes, aceording to their national de- 
scent in the Greek states,in Thera and 
at Thurium, 1. 295. At Mantua in 
Italy, n. 757. Their definite number 
belonged to the eharaeteristie feuture 
of every nation, 299. ‘This form was 
an unalteruble law in the foundation 
of new states, even when bodies of 
eitizens of a different race were re- 
ecived into it: hence at Rome three 
tribes and thirty curies, 299. Tribes 
according to houses, and tribes accord- 
ing to places, puAal yevixel and romikal, 
306. This difference was no longer 
noticed by Aristotle and Polybins, 306. 
The utmost strietness and its relaxa- 
tion in the tribes aceording to houses, 
306, foll. These tribes abolisht, ii. 
319. 

Tribes, contained in one nation are even 
in antiquity frequently regarded as 
distinet from the whole nation, i. 65, 
Instance of it, 82, nu. 255, 69, 114. 

Tribes of Clisthenes, have no relation at 
all to the phratries and houses, i. 312. 
Were at first probably only an institu- 
tion for the demos; beeame a national 
division afterwards, îi. 307, full. 

Tribes (local), how they too pretended 
to be descended from one eommon an- 
eestor, i. 307. The connexion of the 
citizens with the loeal tribe is not in- 
separable, nor is the number of the 
demes and phyles immutable, 308. 

Tribes, patrician. See Houses. 

Tribes, local, or plebeian ones at Rome, 
beeome in the course of time hereditary 
for the families, i. 414. Comparison 
of the quarters of the Swiss eantons 
with them, n.969. But certainly did 
not prevent change of habitation; they 
were not closed against new members, 
415. Were according to Fabius and 
Varro thirty in number, 417. Before 
the year 259 only twenty, 416. This 
is explained by the supposition that at 
that time one-third of the territory must 
have been lost: example of Elis, 418. 
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Names of the twenty which existed 
before the Crustumina ; among them 
the country mbes are all named after 
énwvuput, the Ciustumina was the first 
that derived its nanie from a plaee, 
n. 977. Scem to have been decuries 
of a division by three, 420. Eueh had 
its tribune ; hence the tribuni ærarii, 
421. At first they contained only 
plebeians, und patricians and clients 
were exeluded, 421, foll. The iden- 
tity of the names of some tribes and 
houses only shews that they were con- 
seerated to the same hero, 422. The 
local tribes are made a division of the 
nation, 11.316. Cease to exist as ple- 
beian tribes, 320. From the time of 
the deecmvirate the patricians too are 
contained in them, 316, foll, Four 
new ones formed of Capenates, V cien- 
tines, and Fuliseans, 575. New ones 
are mate more populous, the gicater 
the distance of those people who are 
receivedinto them, üi.322,foll. After 
the new law of Fabius and Decius 
eoneerning elections they are to vote 
with two centuries, 327. It is only 
in this sense that Livy’s expression 
(1. 43) is correet, 337 From that 
time levies were made according to 
tribes, 328. Hostilities between dif- 
ferent tribes, 331, n. 555. Jure vo- 
cate ; and these perhaps divided into 
primo and postremo vocatæ ; country 
andeity tribes,340. Among those of the 
city too there was an order of sueeession 
according to rank, 2.569. They have 
the elections of the new magistrates, 
553. Centuries of the tribes instead 
of eenturies of the classes: their cha- 
racter in the new constitution of the 
centuries, 327, toll. 343, foll. It is for- 
bidden on penalty of death to hold 
the eomitia of the tribes under the 
eompulsion of the military oath, 51. 
Supplant more and more the place of 
the eenturies, 297. Admit every 
Quirite without regard to property, 
341. The rustic tribes perhaps formed 
the first class of later times, 340. 
Tribunate, of the people, its salutary and 
necessary character, i. 622, foll. Im- 
mense rise of its power, 625, foll. Was 
expressly abolisht by the deeemvirs, il. 
322. Restored,357. Is incompatible 
with any other office, ii. n. 35. 
Tribunate, military, with consular power, 
originally a part of the deeemvirate, ii. 
325, Was not a eurule magistraey, 
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389. Mutability of the number of its 
members, 3, 4, 6, 8, 390. When 
eight are mentioned, then two censors 
are included, 390, toll. If more than 
fonr, two had the civie pretorship, or 
the command of the reserve, 390, foll. 
The fourth of the board is pretor 
urbanus; representative of the censors ; 
three were military tribunes, if there 
were censors, 392. According to the 
constitution of the year 311, reduved 
from six to three, 393. Perhaps elected 
by the tribes, 395, 

Tribunes of the people, originally only 
two, 1.617. Different statements about 
the increase of their number, 617, toll, 
from che time of their being increast 
tu five, they represented the classes, 
618. It was at first necessary for them 
to be approved ot by the curies, 618, 
foll., whieh has been understood as 
if it referred to their election by the 
curies, 619, Matters were for a long 
time decided in their college by the 
mujority, 620. Were originally only 
destined to altord protection to the 
individual, 613. Their inviolability, 
613, Their propositions to the com- 
monalty were not allowed to be dis- 
turbed, 614, In later times they were 
a inagistracy of the nation, but at first 
only the representatives of their order, 
614, Were the senses of their order, 
614. Inthe ease of a patrician magis- 
trate having violated the plebeian h- 
herties, they might impeach him after 
the expiration of his office, 615, full. 
More than a mile from the city they 
came like other perscns under the 
imperium, îi. 2.413. Even before the 
time of Volero Publitius, their elec- 
tion had become independent of the 
approval of the enries, 190. Down 
to the middle of the fourth century 
matters were decided in the college 
hy a majority among themselves, 190, 
n. 1476. Publilian rogation concerning 
their election by thetribes,2t1. ‘Turned 
towards the comitinm when speaking, 
212, Their number increast to tive: 
at what time DionCassius imagined this 
vo have happened, 230, foll The ro- 
gation which intlicted punishment on 
those who interrupted them in making 
proposals to the people is ascribed to 
Sp. Icilius, 232. Accepted by the 
curies; in what inanner it has been 
placed twenty years tov early, 232, 
foll. From the year 293 to 297, 


their college is constantly re-elected, 
298. ‘Their number is doubled, 300. 
Must have existed during the first 
decemvirate, 313, From the time of 
the devenivirate their college shews a 
very diflerent character from what it 
hac been before, 320, ‘Twenty; one for 
vach tribe—in each decury one was its 
foreman, 354. Mention of plebeian 
phylarchs, 1.777. First two: were de- 
curions among those of the Servian 
constitution :—the election of new ones 
could not like that of patrician magis- 
trates be held by any others than their 
predecessors, 359, full. It must have 
been possible for a patrician to have 
recourse to a tribune to pretect him 
against another patrician, 374. Ac- 
vount of how it happened that in the 
year 307 only five were elected, and 
the others chosen by these five to fill 
up the vacant places, 381, foll. It is 
more probable that it was intended 
that the five elected plebeians should 
choose just as many patricians to fill 
up the places, 332. After the time of 
the decemvirate they have aceess to the 
senate-house, 385. Where their seats 
were, 386. Inthe year 324 their aid 
is invoked by the senate against the 
consuls, 427. The veto of one member 
of the college upon a resolution of the 
majority of his collegues, commenced 
having its force between the years 339 
and 360, 438, foll. Tt was probably 
introduced by Ap. Claudius, 439, In 
the year 353 they were dependent upon 
the oligarchy, 496; which however was 
disappointed in its hopes in the year 
following, 497. They prevent the 
debtors trom being eonsizued to their 
creditors and the levy of the tribute, 
617. Commissioned by the senate 
they transact busmess with the peo- 
ple, that is, with the plebs, iti. 149. 
‘Take the auspices trom the time of the 
Publilian Jaw, 149. Are despatcht 
in some cases with decrees of the 
senate, 220. Sent by the senate to 
Fabius to arrest him, 282, How any 
of them could be present at Caudium, 
220, 7.332. Probably iu consequence 
of a breach of faith, 221. 


Tribunes, military, with consular power, 


were to consist of three patricians und 
three plebeians, according to the prin- 
ciple of their institution, ti. 325. In 
the constitution of the year 310, the 
number reduced to three which mizht 
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be taken from either order, 388. Their 
board: the pretor, their associate, as 
representative of the censors, 392. 
Their first board did not consist of 
patricians only, 411. Were therefore 
compelled to abdicate, 411. Violent 
excitement after it, 412.  Supprest by 
T. Quinctins, as dictator, 412, foll. 
No military tribune trinmpht, 389. 
Before the year 350 only once, in the 
year 333, and that a plebeian, 426. 
Agreement that for the year 355, with 
the exception of the pretor, plebeians 
only should be elected, 497. After- 
wards the plebeians sometimes ex- 
eluded, sometimes admitted, 498, 
Traces that plebeians after being elect- 
ed must have been rejected by the 
curies, n. 1098. The nature of their 
boarc altered when their number was 
increast to six, 437. Inthe year 376 
half the number ont of each order, 
617. Those elected after opposition 
and an interregnum in the year 378, 
618. Inthe year 321 there were three 
military tribunes, not consuls, n. 856. 
Were elected by the tribes, iii. 2. 568. 

Tribuni Celerum, phylarehs of the Ko- 
mulian tribes, magistrates and priests, 
1.331. Jtis a mistake to believe there 
was only one, 331, n. 840. 

Tribuni militum, the election of six of 
them is transferred to the centuries, 
iii, 51, A man who had once been 
military tribune should not be made 
acenturio again, 66. Half their num- 
ber had fallen at Caudium, or were 
severely wounded, 212. From the 
year 437, sixteen are elected by the 
people, and eight hy the consul, 313. 

Tribus Crustumina, the first that was 
called after a piace, i. 561. 

Tributum, fell npon the plebs—was not 
levied in proportion to income, but a 
direct property-tax, i. 468, Tributum 
în capita, not a poll-tax, 468, full. 
Tribute according to an estimate of a 
person’s property, and not recording 
to the taxable property, 472, foll. For 
the erarians, but previous to the Ser- 
vian census it was also customary for 
the plebs, 473. The tribute had to 
be paid upon the property pledged as 
nexum by the person who had pledged 
andnot by him to whom it was pledged, 
581. Monthly assignments of 100 
ases, 474; that of ten drachmas which 
Tarquiniusis said to have levied,is the 
monthly pay of a foot-soldier, îi. 442. 


The Tributum was not let out to farm, 
403. Its levy and amount were fixt 
by the senate alone—the comitia only 
decided upon the objects to which it 
was applied, 404. Under what cir- 
cumstances alone the levy of it was 
forbidden by the tribunes. 404, foll. 
Its regulation was made arbitrarily 
by the censors, 405. Its simplnm was 
one as in a thonsand, n. 892. On 
some subjects a multiple, 405. Op- 
pressive to the plebe‘ans: veto of the 
tribunes, 444. Levied without any 
regard ta debts, 603. According to 
arbitrary estimates, 603, foll. 

Tricipitinus, one of three children born 
at a time, ii. n. 107. 

Triens tertius, explained with certainty ; 
but should probably be triens quarius, 
1): 7. 1206! 

Trifanum, between Sinuessa and Min- 
turna: there the Latins suffered their 
second defeat, ji. 138. 

Triumph, an Etruscan solemnity, i. n. 
890. Granted by the commonalty, ii. 
376. On the Alban mount: the Ro- 
man trinmph there is only a repetition 
of the ancient eustom. 37. 

Triumphal Fasti, Capitoline, are no evi- 
dence for triumphs incredible in them- 
selves, ii. n. 579. Manifestly corrupt, 
since they record the day of the tri- 
umphs of king Servius, i. 367, and 
also those of Tarquinius Priscus, 379. 
Afford no decisive certainty, ill. 200, 
258, Diifer from Livy’s narrative, 
239 

Triumphus curulis, its referenee to cu- 
rule honours: no consular tribunes 
ever held such a one. ii. 389, 

Triumviri Capitales, judges of capita 
crimes were instituted after questors 
and ediles, iii. 38, between the years 
454 and 459, by a law of Papirius, 
409, foll. Their functions, 409. 

Triumviri Republice Constituenda, were 
appointed immediately after the Lici- 
nian law, iii. 17. 43, 0. 75. 

Trinmvirs of the mint, their institution, 
iii. 552, 

Troilum, probably the same as Tros- 
sulum, near Volsinii. taken in 453, 
by Sp. Carvilius, iii. 405. 

Trojan colony in Latium, aceording to 
the most ancient Roman legcnd it con- 
sisted only of the crew of a single 
vessel. i. 180, and 192. Their voyage 
would not be impossible. 180. 

Trojan migration to Epirus, ii. 456. 
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Trojans, the legend of their settlement 
in Latimn occasioned by the relation 
of the Fyrrhentans to Samothrace and 
Troy as a Pelasgie place, i. 190, toll. 
Those of „Eneas arc intimated by Cato 
to have been only 100 in number, 
193. ‘The later Greeks regard them 
as barbarians, 217, 

Troy, according to Cato the name of a 
Trojan settlement in Latinm, i. 193. 

Truce, between Rome and Samninin, 
iii, 195. Probably also in the year 428, 
204, n. 360. In the years 431 and 
432, 226. Granted to the Lernicans, 
255. Purchased by the Sammites, 256, 
Granted to the Etruscans in 439, 285, 
and prolonged from year to year, 286. 
Was conchuled with Pyrrhus before 
he erost over to Sicily, 509. 

Truces, concluded for eyclie years, 1. 
282, foll. 

Tullia, the horrours she committed on 
the corpse of her father, i. 370. 

'Tullus Hostilins, with him begins a new 
secle and a narrative which is meant 
to be historical, i. 246, foll. His war 
with the Latins unknown to Livy, 351. 
With the Sabines—killed by a flash 
of lightning. because he presumed to 
perform ceremonies to which he had 
no right, 352. ‘Phe account of his 
stratagem in declaring war against 
Alba, is not absurd when conecived 
as poctry, n. 869. War aviainst Alba, 
347 toll. 

Tunnel, the, by which Veii is said to 
have been taken, must, according to 
the legend, necessarily be conceiv ed to 
have had its issue in the temple of 
Juno, ii. 481. Whatinight be thonght 
of the accounts, if that circumstance 
did not exist—it is incomparably more 
probable that it was ouly a common 
ennieuins, 482, foll. 

Turini, identical with Tyrrheni, 1. 44, 

J'urinns oe a surniune of the 
Mami, i 

ae synonymous with Tyrrhenus, 

. 44, or with Turinus, in the case of 
F1 sina perhaps n surname, and 
not a prienomen, n. 558. 

Tupinvdc: whether this form instead o. 
Tupomvbs veeurs before the time of 
Plato, i. n. 100. 

T. Turpilius, prefect in the Jngurthine 
war, was an [talican, hi 532. 

Tuscan language, seems to have been 
spoken as a living languaze as late 
as the time ot Gelling, i Ns LU 


‘Tuscans, are properly speaking the Tyr- 
rhenians, and not Etruscans, i 112. 

Tusci and Turini, are the sune, i. 78. 

Tusculans, the account about the manner 
in which they disarmed the anger of 
the Romans, belongs to the lay of 
Camillus:—seein to have been reduced 
to the condition of svinpolity. îi. 590. 
The full franchise cannot be thoneht 
of in their case, 590. Were after the 
Latin war probably degraded in their 
franchise, iii. 142. Revoltin the year 
426,198. Are with difficulty rescued 
from annihilation, 199, foll. 

Tuseulum, its citadel was taken by sur- 
prise by the Ædquians, but re-con- 
qnered by the Rumans, îi. 254. ‘The 
lower part of the city wns surprised, 
recovered by the assistanee of the Ro- 
mans,—besieged by the Veliternians, 
593. A very ancient aqneduet there, 
iii, n. 523. A Greek theatre was 
built there at an early time, 311, 2. 
531, foll. 

Twelve tables, souree of the public and 
private law—by no means of the latter 
alune, ii. 280, Their legislation wus a 
consolidation of statutes, n. 756. 

Twenty hostages, correspondent to the 
curies of the first two tribes, î. 549. 

Tymphaa, is again added to Epirus, iii. 
459, n. 811. 

Tyndaris, the inhabitants of the place 
are transplanted by the Carthaginians 
to Lilyheeum, iii. 569. In its vieinity 
the Romans gain a naval victory in 
489, 583. Is conquered by the ho- 
maus, in 493, 595. 

Tyranny was scarcely the thing at which 
Appius Claudins  serionsly aimed, 
iii. 303. 

Tyrrhenians, different from the [Etrus- 
cans, i. 38. Tyrsenians or Tyrseno- 
Pelasgians, the Argives and those of 
Lemnos and Imbros, 39. Myrsilus’ 


account of their migration, 39. Tyr- 
rhenians on the Hellespont, and on 


mount Athos, were in the time of Thu- 
cyuides the only Pelasgians known at 
Athens, 42, foll. Tyrrhenians in He- 
siod, over whom Latinus rules, are not 
Erruseans, 43. Pay homage to Alex- 
ander the Great at B: thylon, iii, 169. 
By them Romans too are perhaps to 
be understood, n. 300. Their piracy 
first supprest by the hhodians, and 
then by the Romans, 423, n. 724. 
Tyrrhenian Glosses (in llesychius) are 
Pelusgic, i. an. 13, 60. Auxiliaries 
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of the Athenians in Sicily, îi. n. 705, 
Places from Antium as far as the fron- 
tier of Œnotria, i. 48, foll. Religious 
rites in Plato, Pelasgic ones of Samo- 
thrace, n. 74. Pirates, ii. 486. 


UFENTINA tribus, founded in 431, its 
principal place is Privernum, iii. 176. 
Umbria, subdued by the Gauls, iii. 172. 
Umbrian language, akin to the Latin.— 
In writing Etrusean as well as Latin 
characters were used in Umbria, i. 145. 

Umbrian tribes, join the Etruscans in 
450 against Rome, iii. 370. 

Umbriaus, also Umbrici, i. 143. In 
what sense they are called the most 
ancient nation of Italy, n. 430. Their 
wide extent and subsequent confine- 
ment, 143, foll. Subject to the Gauls 
—their weakness when they came in 
contaet with Rome, 144, foll. Their 
country divided into plage and fribus, 
145. Umbrians and Pelasgians in- 
habited Tuseany before the Etrnseans, 
115. Are easily subdued by Fabius 
in the year 439, ili. 251. Their un- 
exainpled cowardice, 286: but do not 
become permanently subject, 286. 
Take a part in the battle near Sen- 
tintin, 381. Are once more tempted 
to a war with Rome, 427. 

Uncial rate of interest, introduced by the 
twelve tables, ii. 340. Was abolisht 

. after the Gallic time in order to draw 
money to Rome, 603. Lawtully re- 
stored in 393, iii. 54, fol.  Dificrent 
accounts concerning its origin in Livy 
and Tacitus, 54, foll. Was probably tixt 
even by the twelve tables, but legally 
abolisht, 54, foll. Different opinions 
respecting its meaning, 55, folk Is 
in reality to be understood of the ten 
months’ year, 59; consequently ter 
per cent in a common year, 60. 

Unhealthy places, those which are so 
now, were so for the most part in an- 
tiquity also, i. n. 952. 

Usucapio, was impossible against the 
Roman state, 11. 144, 

Usury, in ancient times only practist by 
the patricians, a burthen of the ple- 
beiaus, i. 574; at least by the clients 
in the name of the patricians, 575, 
ii, 605. Was for a time completely 
forbidden at Rome, iii. 68. 

Usus, the nse ofa thing, of which another 
has the ownership, ii. 138. The pos- 
session is subjective, x. 283. 

Usus fructus (usus et fructus), ii. 139. 
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Uti possidetis, its earlier formnla, ii. 149. 
Uxer liberorum quarendorum causa 
li, n. 880. 


VACCIUS (probably not Vaecus) Vi- 
truvius, general of the Fundanians 
and Privernatans, iii. 175. Made 
prisoner and put to death, 175. 

Vadimo, a sulphureous lake between 
Falevii and Perusia, iii. 255. Livy 
places there a victory of Q. Fabius 
over the Etruscans. 284. The destruc- 
tive battle of the Boians was fought 
here, 429. 

Valeria, first pricstess of Fortuna mu- 
liebris,assheismixt up with the made- 
up story of Coriolanus, îi. 102, foll. 

Valeria gens, well disposed towards the 
people, iii. 62, 65. Its history is 
sometimes disfigured by Valerius of 
Antium, 124. 

Valerian law, which ontlawed him who 
assumed kingly power, i. 530, foll. 
A second one which granted an appeal 
to the commonalty from the sentence 
ot the consuls. 531. lu what sense it 
was enforced without a penalty, 532. 

Valerian road, was a high road even be- 
fore it was artistically construeted: its 
direction, iii. 266. 

Valerii, during the first five years in the 
uninterrupted possession of the con- 
sulship:— extraordinary honoursofthe 
house, i. 587. This justities the in- 
ference that one of the places of the 
consulship was secured to their house: 
—their Sabine origin, 537, foll The 
tables containing the early history of 
their house are unworthy of eredit 
ii. 5. n. 8. Political character of the 
house, 378, full. 

Valerius Antias, his false statements, 
1,237,501. Fabricates numbers arbi- 
trarily, 526, îi. 9. Livy acknowledges 
his lying character, n. 570. Traces of 
his exagyerations, lil. 124, which are 
followed by Livy, 358. 

L. Valerius, dunmvir navalis, fell at Ta- 
ventutn, iii. 438, foll. 

I. Valerius and M. Horatins, their 
coming forward in the senate against 
the decemvirs may be an apoeryphal 
account, ii. 345. Excite the people 
against Appius, 352. Bring about the 
reconciliation with the plebs, 356. 
Cicero knows nothing of it, and men- 
tions the former only as having calined 
the affnirs afterwards, 357. Dear to 
the people, 362. Their consular laws 
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— passed by the curies, 363. ‘The 
first was that by which plebiscity were 
placed on an equality with an ordi- 

nance of the centuries, 3625 the second 
inflicted outlawry on him who should 
appoint a magistrate without appeal 
—athird—seeuri ity of the plebeian ma- 
gistrates—a fourth respecting the keep- 
ing of the ordinances of the senate by 
the ediles, 368. Carry on the wars 
victoriously, 375, foll. Exasperation 
ofthesenuteag: Fe hen—ihe triumph 
refused—granted by the commonulty 
376. 

L. Valerius, conquers the Volscians, ii. 
448. In the year 305 in the first clec- 
tion of the quæstores parricidit ap- 
PRE by the centuries, 384. 

M’. Valerins, is fictitious instead of M. 
Valerius, i. 539. Was mentioned by 
Dionysius among the Decem primi de- 
puted to the plebs, ii, n. 246. 

M”. Valerius, consul in 483, crosses over 
to Sicily, iii. 568. 

M. Valcrius—not M’. i. n. 1328. Dic- 
tator at the time of the insurreetion, 
pacifying, victorious—lays down his 
otlice us he could not keep the promise 
he had made to the commonalty, 601, 
foll. Accounts according to which he 
brought about the peace with the plebs 
as dictator, 603. 

M. Valerius Corvus, four times curule 
edile, iii. 37. Dictator in the year 
408,65. Is not mentioned in another 
account, 73, 7.134. His contest with 
the Gallic warrior, 80. General 
avainst the Samnites in the year 407, 
118. Conquers near Mount Gaurus, 
119, and near Suessula, 123. His 
merits und his good fortune, 124, foll. 
It was perhaps he who commanded in 
438 the vavalry against the Samnites, 
249, n. 436. Ile was probably the 
commander of thecavalry iu 438, when 
the Romans gniued their victory over 
the Samnites, 249, n. 1436. Consul iu 
446, he renews the Valerian law con- 
cerning the appeal to the people, 354. 

M. Valerius, poncitl, devotes Decius to 
death, iii. 136. 

M. Valerius Maximus (iii. x. 589) con- 
quers, according to the Fasti, Sora in 
436, iii. 239. 

M. Valerius, had his battle against Iliero 
painted in the temple, iii. 356. 

P. Valerius Publicola, collegue of Bru- 
tus, i, 498. Pulled down his house 
in the upper Velia: receivesa place for 


building below it;—acknowledfres the 
soveruinty of the populus, 498, foll. 
Tlis laws and institutions, 499. lusti- 
tutions and regulations which are 
ascribed to him, 525, 529, foll. Fell 
according to the story undoubtedly in 
the battle of Regillus. 558. Mourning 
of the matrous for him; burial at the 
expense of both orders, 559, which is 
an hononr and does not prove poverty, 
559. Makes an exception to the rule 
which does not allow re-clection, ii. 
336. 

P. Valerius, conquers the Veicntines in 
279, ii. 205, toll. Induces the tri- 
bnnes” to give up their opposition 
agninst administering the military 
oath toa general levy. 295. Falls dur- 
ing the reconquest of the Capitol, 296. 
Thecommonalty delrayed the expenses 
of his burial by a voluntary assess- 
ment, 296, foll. 

P. Valerius Publicola, consul in 403, and 
author of the law which canceled the 
debts, iii. 62. 

P. Valerius Lævinus, consul in 466, 
against Pyrrhus and Tarentum, iii. 
464 Prevents the Lucanians from 
joining Pyirhus, 476. Is defeated 
near Heraclea on the Siris, 476, foll, 
Reinforces himself in Campania, 495. 
Oilers in vain a battle to Pyrrhus in 
his retreat, 499. 

Valerius Proculus, at the end of the 
fourth century after Christ, ii. 379. 
Valle Caudina, the name still existed in 

the middle ages, iii. 214. 

Vallis Albana, the low district of Grotta- 
ferrata, ii. 252, 

Vanity of the Romans, their inventions 
in history, ili, 222, 

Varro, of little value for history, 1.10, foli. 
Ilis account of theemigration of Aeneas, 
192. His date of the foundation of 
home, 269. (De ling. Lat. v. 8), 
emended from Cod. Flor. 1. 2.926. (De 
ling. Lat. vii. p. 101),1. 2.1273. lu 
Nonius, i. n. 778, de vita pop. R. il. 
n. 1227, in Fragm. of Frontinus, 623, 
n.9. (De re rust. i. 2) explained, iit. 

. 19. (De ling. Lat. vir. 5), is inen- 
rably corrupt, îii. n. 281. 

Vatica, or Vaticum: from such a place 
the ager Vaticanus must have derived 
its name, 1.289. 

Vecilius, Mount, the Fajola, ii. 345, n. 
UE 

Veientina tribus, false reading instead of 
Afentina, i. 2. 977. 
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Veientines, were according to Cicero the 
only people that supported Tarquinius, 
i. 511. Their war from the year 271 to 
280, ii. 197, foll. Truce of 40 years, 
206. Veientines allied with the Fi- 
denates, 456. Truce with Rome, 
456; one of twenty years, 461. Vei- 
entines dread the war against Rome, 
467.—They found themselves aban- 
doned by the Etrnscans— Why? 467, 
foll. A small number of citizens—rule 
over a population of serfs—great ex- 
tent of the town, 468, foll. 

Veii, its extent—weakuess, ii, 206. Veii 
was not blockaded for ten years, 471, 
Castles around the town, 471, foll. 
Siege in the year 352—baffled by a 
sally, 472. Calamity in the year 353, 
473. Unsuccessful sally, 474,—Pocti- 
cal legend about the destruetion of 
Veii, by which its history is completely 
put out of sight, 475, foll. The Vei- 
entines beg in vain to be spared, 477. 
Tunnel, spoil, 477, foll. Vow of the 
dictator ;—capture of Veii, 478, foll. 
Rogation concerningassignment of the 
town, 499. Justly opposed—rejected, 
500. The plebeians wish to remove to 
Veii, this is happily prevented, 576. 
Is pulled down, 579. 

Velia, its situation, i, 390, 2.935. Sum- 
ma Velia, where P. Valerius built his 
house—near S. Francesca Romana, 
498, foll. 

Velina tribus, formed of Sabines, iii. 
555. 

Velino, lake; M’. Curius leads its water 
into the Nera, iii. 415. 

Velitræ, in 260 taken again from the Vol- 
scians — not originally Volseian, but 
Latin, ii. 94. Colony in the year 262 
against the Volscians,94. Towards the 
end of the third century it had become 
Volseian, 258. In the year 351 it re- 
ceives colonists, 466. Hostile, 487, foll. 
Was not the ninth town conquered by 
T. Quinctius, 591. Besieged, 593.— 
Not conquered, but coneludes peace, 
594. In the Hernican war hostile to- 
wards Rome, iti. 83. Forein to the 
Latin state, 89. Obstinate in the La- 
tin war in 411,140. Conquered by C. 
Mænius in 412, 143. Subsequently 
in the Tribus Seaptia, 143. Revolts, 
in 426, 198. Severely punisht, 199. 

Vella, a doubtful place, which is con- 
quered by Carvilius, iii. 395, n. 664, 

Velleius Patereulus, differs froin Livy, 
1s 267. 
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Venafrum, a Volseian place,a prefecture 
after the Sabine war, iii, 404. Sepa- 
rated from Samnium, 545. 

Venetian inscription, i. 168. 

Venetians, wealthy, place themselves 
under the proteetion of Rome, i. 166. 
According to Herodotus they are fl- 
lyrians, but perhaps, more correctly, 
Liburnians, 167, foll. Sevlax conceives 
them to live on the eastern coast, ii. n. 
1141. Venetians in Lower Brittany 
were Belgians, 523. 

Venice, beginning and cause of its decay, 
iii, 538. 

Venox, surname of C. Plautius, from 
his discovering springs, îi. 308. 

Venusia, in Apulia, conquered by L. 
Postumius, and oecupied by a colony 
of 20,000 citizens, iii. 401. Place of 
rendezvous for the Romans after the 
battle of Heraclea, 478. Besieged by 
Pyrrhus, 502. 

Ver Sacrum, i. 92, 

Verrugo, on Mount Algidus, ii. 465. Is 
lost, 490. 

Versura, i. 582, foll. 

Versus or Vorsus, Tuscan. Umbrian, 
and Campanian measure, ii, 629. 

Vertumnus and Voltumna, probably the 
same divinity, ii. n. 210. 

Verulæ,a Hernican place remains faith- 
ful to the Romans, iii. 254. 

Vescia, ait Ausonian town probably the 
modern $. Agata di Goti, iii. 2. 253 
and 628. Taken by the Romans by 
treachel, 233, 

Vesvris, where the great battle with the 
Latins was fought; it is uncertain 
whether it is a town, u river, or a 
mountain, ili. n. 244. 

Vespasian, his Zmperium. the table con- 
taining the law about it is undoubt- 
edly gennine, i. 343, n. 860. 

Vestuls, before Tarquinius their number 
was four. he increast it to six. i. 302. 
Have reference to the three tribes, iii. 
359. 

Vestinians, a Sabellian people, i. 101. 
Are the only one of the Sabellian na- 
tions at amity with the Samnites, iii. 
185. Are less dependent upon the 
Apulian pastures than the other ean- 
tons, 191. Through their territory 
ran the road from Rome to Apulia, 
191. Hostile towards Rome, but are 
easily conquered, 192. The time of 
the Vestinian war.n. 342. Afterwards 
they are on the side of Rome, and 
in the year 445 they are allied with 
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it, 267. Seem to have taken part in 
the Subine war, 403. 

Vesuvius, battle of, iii. 134. The dis- 
trict around it issubjectto the Romans, 
atleast after the taking of Nola, 245. 

Vettins Messius, general of the Volscians, 
il. 554. 

Vetuloninm, docs not occur in the histo- 
ricul ae, i. 118. 

T. Veturins, is, according to Valerius 
Maximus, the oceasion of the Poetelian 
Jaw, iii. 156. 

T. Veturius, consul in 428, iii. 210, 
Dishonoured by the Candinian defeat, 
he lays down his oflice, 219. Is de- 
livered up to the Samnites together 
with the other snreties of the peace, 
220. 

Via Sacra, markt the bonudary between 
Rome and the Quirinm, i. 292. 

Aurel. Victor, De origine gentis Romane, 
the work ofan impostor in the fifteenth 
century, i. 2.274. 

Viens latricius, în the valley below the 
Esquiliix, in the neighbourhood of 
Santa Pudenziana, i. 369. 

Vidu, single women; widows as well 
as heiresses, who are not yet married, 
i. 469. 

Vindelicians, were Liburnians, i. 168. 

Viudex Scelerum, this expression is used 
by Cicero for a prison,—security for 
the punishment of criminals, îi. 2. 818. 

Vindieie secundum libertutem: com- 
manded by the jus gentiua and the 
NIL Tables, îi. 349. Appius gives it 
secundum servitutem, n. 773. 

Vindicta, emancipation by it, 1.529. 

Vioeuri, instituted in the fifth century, 
iii. 559. 

Virgil, his Æneid and its defects; his 
learning and noble mind, i. 196, foll. 
His correct notion of the eponyms, n, 
980. 

Virginia, her tracic fate, ii. 348, foll. 

L. Virginius, a nobleman in his order, 
fi. 348. Surmnoned to the city,—kills 
his daughter,—induces the army to a 
secession, 350, foll. 

L. Virginins, consular tribune before 
Veii, ii. 473. 

Viritanus ager, îi. 622. 

Viscellia, an unknown place, î. n. 765. 

Vitelia, instead of ltalia,i. n. 18. 

Vitellia, a goddess, i. 14, 

Vitellia, probably the centre of the ele- 
ruchy, which was scut in 360 into the 
country of the Æquians, îi. 489. Is 
lost, +90. 


Viteliii and Aquillii, conspired with the 
Tarquins, as belonging to the minores, 
who were the factiu regis, î. n. 1143. 

Vitellinm, Osean for Italia, i, 14, n. 19. 

Vitellius, son of Faunus, the sume as 
Italus, i. 14. 

Vitruvius, is probably an Oscan præno- 
men, iii. n. 311. 

Vitnins (ltalus), surname of the Ma- 
inilii, i. 14. On the coins of Pa:stum, 
ite Wile 

Voconian law, appears stil] to have refer- 
ence to the old first class, iii. 343. Is 
of alater date than the Furian law, 354. 

Volcanic convulsions, of great import- 
ance; scem to produce times of great 
mortality, îi, 275. ‘Their connexion 
with the northern lights, 276. 

Volcientians, or Vulcientians, within the 
boundaries of Etruria, probably forein 
to the Ktruseans, 1.120. 

Volesns, the eponym of the Valerii, erro- 
neously mentioned as the father of the 
first members of this house that oceur 
in history, 1.538. A pretended grand- 
son of his occurs neatly a hundred 
years after the beginning of the re- 
pubhie, 539. 

Volnius, his Tusean tragedies, i, 135. 
Not Volumnius, n. 415. 

Valscentians, undoubtedly an Ausonian 
people within the boundaries of Lu- 
cania, 1. 70. 

Volscian Colonists, from Antinm among 
the Æquians, ii, 247, foll. 

Volscian Language, is distinguisht from 
the Osean, that is, from the Oscan of 
the Samuites, i. 71. 

Volscian Wars, their wearisome mono- 
tony in the annals, ii, 88:—which 
however is only the fault of the annal- 
ists, SS, foll. Division into four pe- 
riods, 89. Volscian and Æquian wars 
down to 295,245. From the year 285 
the Roman territory is laid waste, 
245. 

Volscians, of Antium and Ecetra, are 
mentioned with a wrong chronology 
under Tarquiniusat the Latin holidays, 
ii. 179, Fromthe year 251 they pene- 
trate into Latium; conquer Autium 
and Velitra, the latter of which is 
again taken from them, 90, foll. Their 
proposed alliance is rejected by the 
Lauus, 93. Demands for them whieh 
are ascribed to Coriolanus, 232. Are 
the terms of the peace of 295, 239, 
254. They ravage the Romun territory 
in 291, 252. Defeat the Latins in 
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the valley of Grottaferrata, 252. The 
peace with them of 295 is erroneously 
referred to the “Equians:—intimations 
about it, 256, foll. Those of Antium 
and Ecetra begin war against Rome 
after the Gallic time, 583, 

Volscians, of Antium and Privernum, are 
couquered by the Romans in 409, iii. 
128. All Volscian towns are subject 
to the Romans after the second Sam- 
nite war, 259. - 

Volsciaus, become Romans in the Pomp- 
tinian tribe, others Latins, iii, 52. 
Their remnants renew the war avainst 
Rome and Latium in 402, 87. Lived 
inthe Pontian islands, 238. 

M. Volscius, his evidence against Cæso 
Quinctius, îi. 289. The fact cannot 
have been invented, n. 661. Ac- 
ensed before the curies, 298, toll, 
Banisht, 299, 

Volsi, according to Scylax ’OAgot, the 
original form of the name of the Vol- 
scians, i. 70. 

Volsinii, in former times frequently at 

war with Rome, from the time of the 
Gallic calamity at peace, iii. 274; on 
account of internal revolutions, 275. 
In 450 it is again hostile, 370. In 
452 it concludes a truce with Rome, 
but not a peace, 405. Soon ulter- 
wards it contiunes the war with ob- 
stinacy, 406, 427. Fable of Metro- 
dorus concerning the cause of the war, 
435. Is conquered alone of all the 
Étrnseans by ‘Ti, Cornneanius in 466, 
430. The opprest free citizens seek 
the assistance of Rome against the 
bondmen who had become powerful, 
546. The latter are severely chas- 
tiscd after being put down, 546. The 
town iscompletely razed to the ground, 
547. 

Voltumna, fair near her temple in 
Etruria, iti. 280. 

L. Volumnius, consul in 439, makes war 
upon the Sallentinians, iii. 253. Con- 
sul in 450 with Appius Claudins, 367, 
Probably conquered Ferentinum, Ro- 
mnlea, and Murgantia, 368. His dis- 
pute with Appius, 371. Gains a 
victory together with him in Etruria, 
371. Defeats the Sammites in Cam- 
pania, 372, and returns to Rome to be 
present at the election of the consuls, 
372. Proconsul in 451, 374. Eu- 
gages the Samnites in their own coun- 
try, 379. Joins the main army before 
the battle of Sentinum, 379. He then 


returns to Campania against the Sam- 
nites, 387. 

Volunteers, numbers of, offer themselves 
to serve against Pyrrhus, iii. 494, foll. 

Vomero, hill near Palæpolis, iii. 181. 

Votes, of the tribes, prevented by tri- 
bunes, iii. 23. Those on the Licinian 
law united into one, 28, 

Vowel: the doubling of a vowel is Oscan 
and ancient Latin, 1. n. 286. 

Vulcanul, above the comitium, from 
whence the magistrates addressed the 
curies, n.i, 1344, îi. 352, n. 527. 

Vulcientians, an Etrnsean people, con- 
quered in 466, together with the Vol- 
sinians, iii. 480, foll. 

Vulsinii, war against it, 492, foll. Is 
said to have been relieved by the Ro- 
mans from a siege by the Gauls, 552. 

Vulsinienses, set their serfs free during 
the Roman war; consequences of it, 
and misrepresentation of these occur- 
rences, i. 124, full. 

Vulturnus, victory of Volumnius over 
the Samuites near it, iii. 872. 


WALL of Servins—description of it, 
1.394, foll. Completes the city, which 
is ascribed to Servius, consequently the 
wall is improperly aseribed to Tar- 
yuinins the Tyrant, 394. 

War, declaration of. Sce Deelaration of 
war, 

War-chariots, of the Gauls, terrified the 
Romans, iil. 383. 

Warden ofthe city,the import of the office 
of the custos urbis renders this the most 
appropriate name forit, ii, 7.231. What 
he was under the kings; was the first 
senator; his functions, 118, foll. Was 
one of the heads of the commonwealth 
in the senate and in the forum. Pre- 
tor Urbuaus, 120. Levied and com- 
manded the civic legions, 121. His 
office became in 267 amagistracy con- 
ferred by the curies; only consulars 
obtained it, 119, 

Washington, his greatness is the con- 
stitution of the Union, iii. 349. 

Wealth, of Rome before the Gallic time, 
ii, 597. Renders the law of debt, such 
as it had been allowed to exist by the 
NII tables, bearable, 597, foll. 

Weeks of eight days, 38 in a year of ten 
months, 1. 278. 

Wells, ou the Capitoline hill, 1.230. ii. 
545, iii. n. 524. The earliest at Rome, 
1920 

Wills, difference in making them for 
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caeh of the two orders, îi. 284. Ple- 
beian ones confirmed by the comitia of 
the centuries in the field of Mars, or 
before the enemy, îi. 482, foll. Why 
the sanction of the order was required 
for wills, 11.338. What was the oe- 
casion of making wills independent of 
this sanetion, 339, Useless attempt 
to limit the diseretion of making wills, 
339. 

Wing, an improper but unavoidable ex- 
pression for cornu, ii. n. 1194. 

Winter, severe, of 355, ii. 506. Was 
certainly connected with earthquakes, 
507. Of 476 and 477, the severest 
that was ever known in Italy, iii. 443, 
560. 

Witnesses, in plebeian purchases: their 
object, ii. 408. 

Wolf, she-wolf, of bronze, time and place 
when it was made, iii. 224. A wolf 
appeared as a favourable sign to the 
Romans before the battlcof Sentinum, 
382. 

Wooden statue, of king Servius in the 
temple of Fortune, i. 366. Legend 
about it, 370. 

Woodpecker, feeds, according to Ovid, 
Romulus and Remus, i. 2. 614. 

Woollen manufactures, everywhere fur- 
nish a means of subsistence, for a 
large city population, iii. 161. 

Writing, among the Marsians and on 
the Bantian table is Latin; among 
the Samnites Etruscan; among the 
Lueanians probably Greek, i. 105. 

Writing, art of, rather general at Nome 
at an carly time, ii 298. Writing 
was customary at Rome in all public 
transactions from the carliest times, 
ZA), 


XANTILIPPUS, the Spartan, the de- 
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liverer of Carthage, iii. 589, Called 
upon to undertake the supreme com- 
mand, he fills everything at Carthage 
with a new spirit, 590. Completely 
defeats Regulns,590. Leaves Carthage 
after the victory, 594. 

Xenophon, on coining fine silver, i. 
1065. 


YEAR, of ten months has been denied 
in opposition to the most unquestion- 
able evidence, î. 276. Its evelic use, 
278. Was never used exclusively, 
282. Was in particular cases used 
even at a late period, 282, 284. 

Years, Crelie, are to be understood in 
Etruscan traces, iii. 277. 

Year (Lunar), Roman, its intercalations 
neglected in two periods of twenty 
years cach, just after Rome had 
adopted Greck culture, i. 275, foll, 

Year (Solar), Mgyptian or Romulian, i. 
277. In Ennius of 366 days, 279. 

Year of the consular tribunes, its eom- 
mencement in 533 was put forward; 
the reason, it. 495. 

Year of office of the tribunes of the 
people, begins from 305 on the 10th 
of December, ii. n. 831. 

Years of an era and of the magisterial 
Pasti, eannot be made to agree com- 
pletely, i. 245. 


ZONARAS (ii. p. 25), notice of a 
wrong alteration in him, ii. 7.431. 
His aceonnt of the battle of Candium, 
fii. 212, foll. He speaks erroneously 
of a defeat of the Romans in 437, 213. 
Is very deficient in topography, 2.774, 
835.  Emended, nn. 775, 1060. 

Zopyrus, the story about him is imitated, 
in the history of the Lueanians, iii. 
189. 
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